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Introduction 


In 1442 when the Milanese Franciscan Antonio da Rho (1395-1447) began writ- 
ing his Dialogi tres in Lactentium (hereafter DTL), he in part followed the lead 
of the patristic authors Jerome and Augustine for his reading of Lactantius. 
Rho also engaged a range of issues that had arisen in more recent centuries 
or even in recent decades that he believed the new readers of Lactantius had 
ignored. By his day the Divine Institutes, The Anger of God, and The Workman- 
ship of God of Lucius Cae(ci)lius Firmianus Lactantius (ca. 250-ca. 325) had 
achieved general recognition and growing admiration among educated Euro- 
peans, especially among the Italian humanists. Lactantius' works had traversed 
the Middle Ages in relative obscurity that from time to time had given way to 
important moments of intense interest and study. By the second half of the 
Trecento, through a range of factors, these three opera had begun to circulate 
more broadly. Over this same period a few spurious texts began to achieve wide, 
although not universal, acceptance as part of Lactantius' corpus. Various indi- 
viduals had flagged or doubted some of the attributions. But the haphazard 
spread of their insights meant that real clarity about Lactantius' oeuvre would 
not prevail until well beyond the advent of printing. By the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, Francesco Petrarca and Giovanni Boccaccio had introduced him to their 
many readers. The Council of Constance (1414-1418) also proved crucial for the 
circulation of Lactantius' works, as it did for many other texts.! Moreover, the 
desire of the humanists to cultivate a more classicizing Latin style provided a 
receptive audience for Lactantius, whom Jerome had recognized as “almost a 
river of Ciceronian eloquence.’ The North-European humanist, Rudolf Agri- 
cola (d. 1485), would eventually give Lactantius his second lasting sobriquet, 
“the Christian Cicero.”3 


1 Most medieval Church councils lasted only a few days, at most a couple of weeks; Constance 
lasted a few years. Roughly 18,000 nobles, educated elites, and their various retainers partici- 
pated, not a few of whom spent the considerable time between sessions in searching out and 
copying of Mss (see Hobbins 2009, 193-197; Bianca 2014; Manfredi 2017; Sabbadini 1905/1996, 
72-84; 1914/1996, 191-193; and Gordan 1991). Specific Mss of L. copied there: Reims: BM, MS 381, 
saec. XV! (1416); Halle: ULB, Ms Stolb.-Wern. Za 57, saec. xv!; and probably El Escorial: RB, MS 
R.IL17, saec. XV! (23 & 30.X1.1414). The later Councils of Basel (1431-1449) and Ferrara-Florence 
(1438-1445) would also be influential for the circulation of L's Mss. 

2 Ep.58.10. Jerome also said (Ep. 70.5) that in reading L‘s De ira dei and De opificio dei one finds 
"an epitome of Cicero's dialogues." 

3 Erasmus (1906-1958, 1163), who was surely correct, said Rudolf Agricola was the first to use 
the specific sobriquet “Christian Cicero”; [letter of 1496]: “quam quo Firmianum Lactantium 
Agricola Christianum Ciceronem solebat appellare" (see Ocker 1986, 348). The nickname is 
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Concurrent with this broad recovery, important interpretive questions con- 
fronted Lactantius' new readers. Some issues, as noted, were carry-overs from 
late antique patristic discussions and developments. Others were the result 
of profound cultural and intellectual shifts that had transpired in the inter- 
vening millennium, and especially with ongoing scholastic debates regarding 
jurisprudence, cosmology, philosophy, and theology. The Great Western Schism 
(1878-1417) provoked increasing concern regarding The Last Days and specu- 
lation about the advent of the Antichrist, not infrequently with reference to 
astrology. These late Trecento and Quattrocento cultural and intellectual devel- 
opments shaped the various efforts of Lactantius' readers to recover his corpus, 
comprehend his thought, and define his authorial status.^ 

Antonio da Rho, no shrinking violet, took on this challenge courageously— 
some contemporaries thought inconsiderately. He concentrated exclusively on 
Lactantius' perceived errors. But in doing so he underscored the numerous 
issues where Lactantius was assumed to have influence. Reactions to Rho's DTL 
further reveal the esteem then accorded the works of Lactantius. And while 
Rho's dialogues circulated in only seven manuscripts, the strategic position of 
the copy in the papal library would have unforeseen and pervasive influence 
on the reception of Lactantius. The advent of printing in Italy took Rho's list of 
Lactantius' errors from relative obscurity to widespread distribution as prefa- 
tory material in the 1465 Subiaco editio princeps of Lactantius. This happened, 
no doubt, with papal approval and support. The second printing of Lactantius 
in 1468 rearranged the errors according to their sequence in each book of the 
Institutes. In this form they would appear thereafter with nearly every printing 
of the Institutes through the sixteenth century. Even the first translation of the 
Institutes into a vernacular language, René Fame's translation of 1542 for Fran- 
cis I, included a full Latin version of the errors and a shortened French version. 


usually misattributed to Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, who circumlocuted the idea but 
never specificly used “Cicero Christianus." For Ls earlier nickname, see here nn. 186-187. 

4 Forareview of modem interpretations, see Colot 2016, xi-xlvii; for recent positive assess- 
ments of L. as a theologian, see Coleman 2017; and Gehrke 2019. 

5 Lists of errors based on R’s and further expanded would appear in the PL Opera omnia of 
L. (6:81-94). On the papal library, see here n. 161. The popes took an active oversight role in 
early printing in and around Rome (see Modigliani 1989, 9-16; and Richardson 1999, 26-27). 
Paul 11’s (1464-1471) personal copy of the Inst., produced a year earlier than the editio princeps, 
had also included R's list of errors: Naples: BN, MS VI.C.31, saec. XV? (30.X.1464). A Ms made 
in Bologna in 1448 had nearly the same layout and contents as the editio princeps: Florence: 
BL, MS Aedil. 27, saec. XV? (31.VIII.-16.x1.1448). For the scholastic and humanistic energies in 
Rome at this time, see Monfasani 2016. The literature on the editio princeps is vast: see esp. 
Bianca 2003; Miglio and Rossini 1997; Modigliani 1989; Feld 1985 and 1988; Scapecchi 2014; 
Megna 2016; and Richardson 1998. 
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In 1413, at eighteen years old, Antonio da Rho? entered the Franciscan Order, 
presumably at San Francesco Grande in Milan.” Padua must have been his res- 
idence while a postulant and for the “three whole years” he spent studying 
dialectic (1414-1417).8 He thereafter received an ordinary scholastic education 
at Il Santo in Padua, where he took his masters degree in theology in 1423.9 Now 
at the age of twenty-eight he began teaching in the studium of San Francesco 
Grande as a sacrae paginae professor, or professor of theology. Beyond his edu- 
cational sojourn in Padua, we can be certain of only three other instances when 
he left Milan: a 1425 trip to Brescia to visit his sister;? at least one trip to Pavia 
before 1427/28, where he did extensive reading in the holdings of the Visconti 
Library; and a 1436 trip to the Council of Basel, probably to advise on the dis- 
cussions about the Immaculate Conception.!? He achieved some repute as a 
spiritual counselor among the Milanese, even serving in 1446 with a small group 
of theologians consulted regarding Duke Filippo Maria Visconti's case of con- 
science.!3 He taught theology at the studium of San Francesco Grande for most 


6 For R.'s life and works, see Fubini 1961; and Rutherford 2005, 7-17, 22-39. For R.’s death, see 
here n. 183. On R''s cultural context, esp. as a religious, see Guidi 2013, 257—316; for a careful 
correlation of the relevant dates and events of R.’s life, see Lombardi 1982, 5-37; but also 
Fossati 1926, 346—357; and Argelati 1745/1966, 23213-1215. 

7 This was a Conventual Franciscan house and the largest church in Milan prior to the 
building of the Duomo, ongoing at this time (see Calderini 1939-1940 and 1940). On the 
convent's library, see Ferrari 1979b, 433-451 and 1993; and Buganza 2016, 242-250. The 
church and convent were razed in the early 19th century, but there is now a CAD recon- 
struction and representations of its important artwork at https://blog.urbanfile.org/tag/ 
san-francesco-grande/. 

8 See Lombardi 1982, 55n2; and Rutherford 2005, 11. 

9 For R's education at the convent of Sant' Antonio in Padua, see Rutherford 1990, 82-84, 
esp. nn. 28-29. 

10 See Lombardi 1982, 19n41; and Rutherford 1990, 82n24. 

11 See Lombardi 1982, 57n4; Rutherford 2005, 25-26; and Pellegrin 1955a and 1955b. 

12 See Rutherford 1990, 89n44; and 2005, 16. 

13 Arcimboldi (Letter of 5 May 1445; here Appendix 1, 1): “For you excel both in your knowl- 
edge of secular literature and in being equally versed in the sacred scriptures so that no 
one from Milan seeks the most salutary counsels from anyone other than you. And in 
fact, all who contemplate the salvation of their soul flock to you alone as though to the 
city's oracle." In 1433 Valla (De volup. 3.2.1) said much the same. For the case of conscience, 
see Verga 1918, 427—478; Canobbio 2015, 310; and Covini 2015, 90-91. Poggio's Facetiae has 
a humorous account of R. as a confessor (Bracciolini 1983, 308-309). For Filippo Maria 
Visconti, see Decembrio 2019; Rondinini 1997; J. Black 2009, 73-78; and Zaggia 2015, 177- 
180. 
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of his life, during what was clearly a resurgence in the convent's fortunes.!4 He 
consistently styled himself a theologian. Yet nothing is known of what specifi- 
cally Rho might have lectured. He tells us about his reading in his Apology, and 
we learn a bit from a Quodlibet fragment.!5 But the only real evidence of his 
theological interests is to be found in his DTL. 

All of Rho's other surviving works are humanistic in nature, including his 
religious poetry.!® In addition to his Apology, he wrote a Philippic against 
Antonio Panormita, a Genealogy of the Scipios and Catos, translated into the 
vernacular the Lives of the Caesars from Suetonius and other authors, and 
produced two short treatises: De numero oratorio and Ars epistulandi. Nine 
orations and just over a dozen letters survive. He also compiled the Imita- 
tiones rhetoricae (Rhetorical Imitations): a large volume of Latin synonyms, 
idioms, expressions, and his own short treatises on various topics, all arranged 
alphabetically? It was first completed in 1433, but Rho continued to aug- 
ment and rededicate it for another decade. The Imitationes has been stud- 
ied but never edited.!9 It is crucial for understanding Rho's own writings and 
usages. Gian Matteo Corrias has now published a critical edition of Lorenzo 
Valla's Raudensiane note, a retaliatory analysis of various lemmata in the Imi- 
tationes.?? 

Rho's attraction to humanistic studies strongly colors his life's aspirations 
and accomplishments. He could name among his teachers in the early decades 


14 After 1418 the number of friars grew substantially, with the convent housing as many as 
44 friars in 1439, six of whom were magistri. It exerted considerable institutional force 
throughout the 1430s and 40s (see Ferrari 1979b, 430-433; and Rutherford 1990, 85-88). 
Antonio Rusconi da Como, one of its members, served as Provincial Minister of Lombardy 
(1438-1443) and then as Minister General of the Franciscan Order (1443-1449): see Fasoli 
2017; and Pratesi 1957. 

15 Naples: BN, MS V1.D.7, ff. 1347-135". 

16 — SeeDonnini 2003 and 2013; and Rutherford 1990, 103-104. 

17 See Rutherford 1990, 95-102. 

18 Always cited here from Avignon: BM, MS 1054, saec. XV?, but it exists in 5 additional Mss; 
see Corrias 2007, 81-89; and Rutherford 1990, 92-93. 

19 See Corrias 2010; Muzio 1995-1996; and Monfardini 1970-1971. 

20 Valla 2007. The once cordial relationship between Valla and R. turned sour over what 
Valla first said was a plagiarism. He later became aware that R. did not exactly plagia- 
rize him but had instead in his Imitationes ridiculed one of Valla's examples as erroneous 
usage, which R. attributed to a certain “elementary school teacher" (ludi magister). Furi- 
ous at the insult, Valla wrote his Raudensiane note, circulated after R’s death and later 
published as book 8 of Valla's famous Elegantiae (see Corrias 2007, 39-53; Regoliosi 1983 
and 1984; Bianca 1983, 582-583; Sabbadini 1886, 31-32 and 77; and Rutherford 2005, 12- 
14). 
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of the fifteenth century Antonio Loschi (ca. 1368-1441), the humanist secre- 
tary to Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, and Gasparino Barzizza (ca. 1360-1430), 
the famed humanist educator.?? At the death of Barzizza (1430), Rho assumed 
for some years his former teacher's chair. A few years earlier he had begun serv- 
ing as the court orator for the June 16 anniversary celebration of Filippo Maria 
Visconti's acclamation as Duke of Milan.?3 

In1427 Rho was passed over for an expected appointment to the chair in the- 
ology at the studium of the Milan cathedral.24 As he described the event, the 
Archdeacon and canons rejected him because he was ignorant, being far too 
dedicated to humanistic studies for a person of his age and profession.?5 This 
failure animated his Apology of 1428, which responded directly to this stinging 
accusation. His disappointed reaction provides most of our information about 
his early life and education. 

In his Apology Rho implied that it was during his first years in Padua that he 
had “with great enthusiasm pored over the books of the rhetoricians.” Those 
books he enumerated as Cicero's Old and New Rhetoric (De inventione and 
Ad Herennium), Aristotle's Rhetoric, and Martianus Capella's The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury. Among the many commentaries he had read, he named 
Victorinus on Cicero's De inventione, Alain (of Lille?) on the Ad Herennium, 
Giles of Rome on Aristotle's Rhetoric, and a work that he thought to be by Peter 
of Blois, On the Rhetorical Art of Speaking.2® Rho went on to say that “their 
teaching so enthralled me that, like some captive, I have not yet managed in 
any way either to untie or extricate myself from it." Prior to this encounter, he 
said, “I had wandered freely in the other sciences with a certain spontaneity of 
spirit.”27 

Rho further tells us in his Apology that he believed himself “summoned” 
to account for his extensive reading in humanistic studies (studia humani- 


21 Rho Adschol124. Loschi would have been R.’s teacher around 1402 when R. was about 7 
years old (see Lombardi 1982, 810; on Loschi, see Viti 2006). 

22 See Gualdo Rosa 1999; Mercer 1979; Gualdo Rosa, Ingegno, and Nunziata 1996; Martellotti 
1970; and Magni 1937. 

23 See Apol. 43; and Decembrio 2019, 12-13. 

24 See Rutherford 2005, 22-26. 

25 . Apol.18; and Aliud pro. 4”: "Erunt etenim qui me palam, qui vel in angulis mordeantque 
dilacerentque, quive quo sese huiuscemodi humanitatis studiis veluti barbaros quosdam 
ineptissimosque viros norint et spirare non posse .... Dicent enim haud licere theologum 
litterarum harum verborumque gentilium notitiam tradere." 

26 On these works, see Ward 2019. 

27 Apol T7. 
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tatis),28 of which his enemies admit their own barbaric ignorance.?? His dis- 


cussion makes clear that he thought of these studies primarily in terms of 


authors, both ancient and contemporary, but disciplines are implied if not 


clearly stated.3° Not surprisingly, he began with Cicero and his available works, 


including the recently discovered Brutus?! Rho moved on to Seneca, whose 


style he did not admire but whose moral counsel he thought commendable and 


valuable.3? He then named Lactantius, the two Plinies,?3 Macrobius, Apuleius, 


Plutarch (Bruni's translation), Vegetius, and Frontinus. In turning to writers of 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 
33 


The phrase occurs only three times (perhaps four) in surviving classical literature: Cic. 
Arch. 2.3 (known after 1333); Cic. Mur. 29.61 (known after 1415); and Plin. Pan. 47.3 (known 
after 1433). The possible fourth is in the Declamation against Lucius Sergius Catilina 29.96. 
This text could be a product of a late-antique classroom, but it cannot be ruled out that 
it was written in the Middle Ages or the Renaissance (see Schurgacz 2004, 15-22 and 36- 
38). R. quoted from the Declamation as early as 1433, and his may be the earliest known 
use of the text (see Rutherford 2005, 19-20 and nn. 79 and 81-84, 208-209n6o, and 301- 
302). He probably found it among Mss in the Visconti Library containing "Orationes Tullii" 
[A 221] or “Invective Tulii in Catilinam" [A 18, 617, 766] (see Pellegrin 1955a and 1955b). 
These entries in the 1426 inventory are so vague that they obviated Pellegrin's otherwise 
extraordinary ability to identify existing Mss. 

Apol.18. R. spoke of the studia humanitatis quite often: (published) Apol. 18 and 33; DTL 1.3, 
1.14, 2.1, and 2.284; and (unpublished): Geneal. 2*7: “Extant et alii (sic enim ipse conicio) 
quam in praesentia aggredior, rem esse non novam qui dicunt. Cuius videlicet refertissimi 
codices vulgo extent et humanitatis plena sint studia, fatebor id ipsum quidem.” Orat. 
130°: "Quis enim, patres optimi, ipsas liberales artes humanitatisque studia, quis instituta 
philosophorum aut rerum antecessiones ex historiis habitas quovis homine agantur, velut 
abiectas missas faciet aut neglectui habuerit?" Aliud pro. 3: “Puto erit operae pretium his 
qui eloquentiae humanitatisque studiis videntur aspirare, dum librorum copiam quasi 
nullam habent quos lectitare possint, unum hunc pro omnibus habere quem saepe legant 
scrutenturque.” Aliud pro. 4" (see here n. 25). 

See Kristeller 1944—1945/1969b, esp. 573, who first called attention to the disciplines rep- 
resented by the studia humanitatis: grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and moral philoso- 
phy. Kohl (1992, 186—187 and 199-200) demonstrated that these disciplines emerged only 
slowly. In 1369 Coluccio Salutati put the phrase back into circulation and is known to have 
usedit more than a dozen times. Poggio, Bruni, Guarino, Barzizza, Traversari, Barbaro, and 
a few others would occasionally use the expression. In 1438 Tommaso Parentucelli (later 
Pope Nicholas v) was the first to articulate an educational program based on these disci- 
plines (see also Charlet 2006a, 29-32; and R. Black 1987, 127; 2001, 30-33, 364—365; for the 
connection to the term ‘humanism, see Giustiniani 1985). 

Rho Apol. 18 lists the following works: Cic. Fam., Att., Tusc., Off, Parad., Sen., Am., Leg., Top., 
Fin., Fat., Acad., Div., N.D., Or, De or, Brut. (discovered 1421; see Sabbadini 1914/1996, 209), 
Somn. Scip. (Macrobius), and De mundo (ps.-Cicero). All of these were to be found in the 
Visconti Library (see here n. 11). 

See here n. 202. 

The Elder as a writer of "the history of things" and the Younger for *the consummate 
smoothness of his speech." 
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histories, he tells us that he could not find Theopompus, Ariston, Herodotus, 
Pompeius Trogus, and many others. Yet he had read Josephus, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea, Justin (the epitomist of Trogus), Orosius, Tacitus, and Florus. Livy he had 
"read through time and again" and considered him "easily the prince of authors 
after Cicero,” both according to his own taste and “in the judgment of those who 
are pleased by something sweet in the art of speaking."?^ Rho further named 
Julius Caesar, Quintus Curtius, Suetonius Tranquillus, and Valerius Maximus as 
historians he had read. 

After surveying the Latin poets—the more lascivious of which it had *more 
than sufficed to have read once, and perfunctorily at that"—he turned to “the 
age preceding and extending into our own.”?5 Dante Alighieri heads the list, fol- 
lowed by Francesco Petrarca, “who may be said to have awakened humanistic 
studies from their slumber, which were more truly extinct than lulled to sleep 
at the time." Petrarca's style fell short of that of more recent humanists, but 
he was still owed “a great debt of gratitude" for having awakened “Ciceronian 
charm," which had now been “chased from its hiding place.”36 Rho went on to 
name as authors of humanistic studies: Giovanni Boccaccio, Coluccio Salutati, 
Poggio Bracciolini, Leonardo Bruni, Gasparino Barzizza, Antonio Loschi, Gua- 
rino Veronese, Cencio Romano, Francesco Barbaro, and Leonardo Giustiniani. 
In the DTZ he reaffirmed Francesco Barbaro's contribution to these studies and 
added to his earlier list the primary interlocutors in the dialogue, Pier Candido 
Decembrio and Niccolò Arcimboldi.?? 

The genre Rho used to analyze Lactantius' Divine Institutes and The Anger 
of God further reflects his admiration of humanistic studies. On the one hand, 
throughout most of the DTL he attempted to model the debates between ‘Can- 
dido' and ‘Niccolo’ on the classical dialogue form.88 Even so, one has lingering 
doubts that this genre was his instinctual mode of analysis. For behind the out- 
wardly spontaneous discussions lurks a logical organization reminiscent of a 
scholastic quaestio. Rho largely disguised this. After selecting a text from Lac- 
tantius and following some comments from one or both the interlocutors, he 
would introduce quotations sed contra. At times the discussions will turn to 
other issues before coming backto wrap up the original debate with his human- 
istic version of a respondeo. 


34 Apol.26. 
35 Apol.31 
36  Apol.33. 


37 In 1430-1431 (Ad schol.' 126) R. provided a similar list: Loschi, Barzizza, Poggio, Bruni, Gua- 
rino, Barbaro, and Decembrio. 
38 See Marsh 1980 and 1999; and Seigel 1968. 
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On the other hand, some passages put Rho's scholastic training and theolog- 
ical profession openly on display, and at these moments his own dramatis per- 
sona speaks. In one telling instance his original text had transitioned directly 
from a humanistic to a scholastic text (DTL 2.284-286). But prior to submit- 
ting his autograph copy to the professional scribe, Rho added in the margins an 
apologetic transition. He cited the examples of authors who spoke eloquently 
in some instances but less so when writing on more technical subjects. Cicero 
had not in every instance “maintained that eloquence,’ Aristotle had not always 
"achieved the fluency in speech,” and Augustine had at times “used one style" 
and at others “a different style." Rho asked his audience not to expect from him 
their “sort of refinements, polished style, and splendor of expression.” For the 
arduous matters confronted in analyzing divine foreknowledge and future con- 
tingencies “exceed and transcend humanistic studies .... [D]ivine utterances, 
after all, don't have to submit to the precepts of Cicero.”39 However much Rho 
valued the studia humanitatis, his ultimate commitment was to his role as the- 
ologian, a sacrae paginae professor. 


2 Lactantius 


The sources inform us sparingly about Lactantius' life. His extant works provide 
a few clues and facts. Other information derives from Jerome's On Illustrious 
Men and his translation and extension of Eusebius’ Chronicle. Some details 
also surface in the occasional obiter dicta in Jerome’s Commentaries and Let- 
ters. But uncertainties encumber efforts to settle even basic facts about the 
life of Lactantius: the date of his birth; his personal and professional activi- 
ties in his native North Africa; in what circumstances he became a Christian; 
exactly when, where, and how he moved about; and even the place and date 
of his death. All of these details have to be reasoned from sparse evidence, 
vague inferences, or terse remarks.^? Fortunately, better evidence prevails with 
respect to Lactantius’ writings, or at least for those that survive and for the 
works that Jerome either knew or knew of.*! Yet if Lactantius ever wrote any- 
thing that could be classified as pre-Christian, all such works, or nearly all, are 
now lost.^? 


39 DTL 2.285; cf. Gratian Decr. D.38, c.3. 

40 ForL.s life and works, see Wlosok 1989/1993; Ingremeau 2005; Barnes 1973a; and esp. 2011, 
6-9, 176-178; Nicholson 2018b; Heck 2005a; Bowen and Garnsey 2003, 1-6; Monat 1993; 
Perrin 1974, 1-17; and Stevenson 1957. 

41 Vir illus. 80. 

42 Ls Phoenix shows ambivalence (see Walla 1969, 126—135; and Bryce 1989; and 2017, 107- 
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The emperor Diocletian summoned Lactantius from North Africa to teach 
Latin rhetoric in his new capital at Nicomedia in Asia Minor.?? Lactantius 
attained this position on the merits of his notable rhetorical talent. He had at 
some point caught the attention of the imperial government, which needed 
to train skilled Latin rhetoricians for service in the imperial administration.44 
Jerome tells us that Lactantius had studied rhetoric under Arnobius of Sicca, 
that he was the most eloquent man of his generation, and that late in life 
he tutored Constantine's son Crispus in Latin literature.*5 Lactantius himself 
informs us that he had a long career as a teacher of rhetoric.46 

He is commonly believed to have arrived in Nicomedia in the early to mid- 
290s.47 According to Jerome, Lactantius took up writing in Nicomedia because 
he had few pupils in a city where the language was Greek.*® His works that 


109). But strong evidence indicates that itis a Christian piece (see Wlosok 1982/1990; Heck 
2003; and Gosserez 2013) and reflects Ls idea of poetry as found in Inst. 1.11.23 and 1.11.17- 
22 (Bryce 2017). L. also substituted a millennial cycle for the usual 500 year cycle (we thank 
Oliver Nicholson for this observation). As Christian literature, Wlosok (1989/1993, 429 
and 452—455) places its composition ca. 303 near the outbreak of the Great Persecution, 
whereas Bryce (2017, 109-110) believes it to have been written in anticipation of Con- 
stantine's vicennalia of 326. Anne Friedrich (2002, 479—508) has argued that the Carmina 
duodecim sapientes is L's Symposium (long thought lost) and was written preconversion 
between 270 and 280. Reviewers have found her reorganization of the text and her argu- 
ments for its compositional unity compelling. Perhaps it is L's lost Symposium, but serious 
questions need resolution to confirm the identification (see Rosellini 2002, 13-125; and 
1994 on the Mss). For the surviving fragments of L’s letters, see Brandt 1890-1893, 2:155- 
160. L's lost books of letters were addressed to Probus, Severus, and Demetrianus, whose 
probable identities are: Probus (Petronius Probianus, Cons. 322), Severus (Acilius Severus, 
Cons. 323 and Prefect of Rome), and Demetrianus (holder of some unknown office); see 
Barnes 1982, 92, 102, and 111; and 1973b, 149; MacMullen 1987, 129; and Sivan 1993, 150-152. 

43 Lact. Inst. 5.2.2; and Hier. Vir. illus. 80. 

44 See Nicholson 2001a, 184-185; and 2018b. 

45 Hier Chron. ad an. Abr. 2333; Vir. illus. 79 and 80. Arnobius taught in Sicca Veneria, a town 
in Africa proconsularis, and wrote, as is thought, his 7 books Adversus nationes (post Feb. 
303, see Nicholson 1999b, 324) to convince his bishop that he had converted. Additional 
information is woefully deficient (see Simmons 1995, 47-50 and 113-130; Wlosok 1989/1993, 
415-426, § 569; Nicholson 1999b; 2004; and 2018c, 146-147). Neither L. nor Arnobius ever 
acknowledged the other, but some slight evidence hints that L. may have known the Adv. 
nat. when ca. 320 he wrote his Epitome (see Perrin 1984). 

46 See Inst. 1.1.8. 

47 See Barnes 20n, 9 and 176; and Wlosok 1989/1993, 428. See Lact. De mort. 7.8-10 regarding 
Diocletian's aggrandizement of the capital. On religious tensions in Nicomedia, see Kyr- 
tatas 2020, to whose information should be added the Syriac Martyrology of 4u, which 
includes many martyrs for Nicomedia (see Nicholson 2018d). For the recent discovery 
there (modern Izmit, Turkey) of portions of an tetrarchic frieze, see Agrtürk 2018. 

48 Hier. Vir illus. 80. 
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emerged from this period indicate that Lactantius was a Christian.^? His Divine 
Institutes, written approximately between 305 and 31, show him to be well 
versed in scripture and Christian teaching of his day.5° In the Institutes he 
spoke of his familiarity with the North African Christian writers Minucius Felix, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian, but he does not indicate when or where he had read 
them. His writings also reveal his acquaintance with catechetical practice but 
nothing about when or where he was catechized or baptized.52 

When he arrived in Nicomedia, some forty years of relative peace had pre- 
vailed between Christians and non-Christians. For in 260, maybe ten years after 
Lactantius’ birth, the emperor Gallienus had halted the persecutions of Decius 
and Valerian. Gallienus further recognized Christians as lawful and allowed 
them to possess their own places of worship.5? But within a decade of Lac- 
tantius' arrival in Nicomedia, the situation for Christians deteriorated precip- 
itously. In February of 303 Diocletian issued his edict against Christians. Lac- 
tantius was a direct witness to the events, which commenced with the razing of 
the church in Nicomedia.54 Its destruction signaled imminent personal danger. 
The edict stipulated that Christians were to be deprived “of all official position 
and status" (omni honore ac dignitate), whereupon Lactantius would have been 
summarily stripped of his post.55 

Lactantius, as noted by Oliver Nicholson, “has the distinction of being the 
earliest surviving Christian writer known to have been involved in the world 
of imperial politics.56 His position, acquaintances, and correspondents kept 
him variously in the loop with official ceremonies, palace gossip, imperial pro- 


49 Specifically the De opificio dei and maybe the De ave Phoenice (see here n. 42). 

50 On L’s use of the Bible, see Monat 1982; on the intersection of Christian teaching and 
pagan culture in L's writings and theology, see Perrin 1974; Colot 2016a and 2017c; and 
Freund 2017b; on the dates for L’s Institutes, see Wlosok 1993, 429; Heck 2005b; and Barnes 
2011, 178. 

51 Inst. 5.1.17; see Freund 2015; and Ogilvie 1978, 91-95. 

52 Ls knowledge of catechetical practice (Inst. 11.22) and of the Regula fidei (which struc- 
tures Inst. book 4) as well as his belief in the transformative power of baptism (Inst. 
3.26.9-11) makes clear that he was baptized (see Monat 1992, 4112-19). Some believe he con- 
verted in Nicomedia (Barnes 1981, 3; 2011, 9; and Wlosok 1960, 191-192; 1961/1990, 247/213; 
1993, 428-429), but others (Monat 1982, 1:274-275; and McGuckin 1982a, 155-156) think 
that L. converted before leaving Africa. Since L. was born in Cyprian's North Africa, it is 
possible that he was raised a Christian (we thank Oliver Nicholson for this observation). 

53 See Barnes 2010, 99-105. 

54 . Demort.124—5. For this event and its context, see Barnes 1981, 20-26. 

55 De mort.13.1 (Creed). By 305 the Emperor Galerius closed the schools and took measures 
against advocates and lawyers. 

56 Nicholson 2001a, 184 n. 42; see also Freund 2017c, 397. 
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paganda, and central players in events. Yet his concern for political theory or 
abstract notions of government scarcely exceeded a preference for monarchy 
over what he saw as the disastrous attempt at divided rule as instituted by Dio- 
cletian.5” 

During his early years in Nicomedia Lactantius would have met Constantine, 
who was at that time a member of Diocletian’s court. It has been suggested that 
Constantine may have been one of his early pupils at Nicomedia.58 At the out- 
set of the persecution in 303 Lactantius remained in Bithynia. He writes that 
he there heard public readings of two tracts against Christians.59 But after 305 
his whereabouts become obscure. He perhaps stayed somewhere near Nico- 
media or fled to Italy or Gaul or to his native North Africa.9? While in hiding 
and apparently living in penury, he wrote his Divine Institutes.8! In 305 Con- 
stantine also left Nicomedia for his father's court in Britain and from 307 until 
316 made Trier his primary residence.9? At some point Lactantius joined Con- 
stantine's court in Gaul where he instructed the emperor's eldest son Crispus 
in Latin literature. According to Jerome, Lactantius was by that time a very old 
man.83 Various opinions exist about when Lactantius moved to Trier. Heck and 


57 Demort.7.1-5;see also Epit. 2 on the King of Bees. See Freund 2017c on L's imagined apoc- 
alyptic implications of divided rule. 

58 | See Wlosok 1989/1993, 428. 

59 Inst. 5.2.1-17. 

60 For an overview, see Barnes 2011, 176-177; on his flight, see Nicholson 1989a; for Nicome- 
dia, see Heck 2009, 118-128; 2005b, 208-223; Freund 2017c, and Wlosok 1989/1993, 429; for 
Italy, Gaul and Africa, see Barnes 1981, 13 and esp. 291n96; and Bowen and Garnsey 2003, 
8. 

61 Jerome (Chron. ad an. Abr. 2333), referring apparently to L's circumstances during the 
persecution, said L. was nearly destitute (*in hac vita pauper, ut plerumque etiam ne- 
cessariis indiguerit"). He possibly inferred this from L's own statement “quam minime 
sim quietus, etiam in summis necessitatibus" (Opif. 1.1). See Perrin 1974, 229—230 for a dis- 
cussion of Opif.1.1 and “penuria” as the meaning of “ultima necessitate" (Lact. Inst. 6.11.15). 
Penury makes no sense for L. holding an imperial appointment or for L. as Constantine's 
courtier and tutor to the Emperor's son Crispus. Although we have no information regard- 
ing L's emoluments for his imperial appointment, one of his contemporaries, Eumenius 
of Autun, apparently had a salary of 300,000 sesterces. He received double that to come 
out of retirement and to fund his new school of rhetoric (Eum. Pan. Lat. 9.11.2 and 9.14.5; 
see Rogers 1989, 250). 

62 See Barnes 2011, 42, 61-62; and 1982, 68-73. 

63 Estimates for L’s date of birth range from “ca. 250" (Heck 2005b, 209; 2009, 18; and Wlosok 
1989/1993, 430) to “260?-270?” (Barnes 2011, 178). Jerome's extrema senectute leaves much 
to supposition. Romans often did not know their exact age and were unlikely to have a 
specific age in mind for “a very old man" (see Parkin 2003, 15-35). In classical usage when 
the age of the person is known to us, the ages range from ca. 70 to ca. go (see Travis 1943). 
Jerome may have only been guessing at Ls age (see Barnes 2011, 177), but his usage else- 
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Wlosok think Lactantius was in or near Nicomedia until at least June 313. But 
according to Barnes, the move to Trier could have come as early as 309 or 310, 
and Digeser thinks it could have been as early as 306—308.94 

As noted, Constantine and Lactantius surely knew each other in Nicome- 
dia before their meeting in Trier. The extent and terms of their relationship 
in both instances remains murky. Some scholars presume that in Trier they 
became rather close.95 That Lactantius was tutoring Constantine's eldest son 
Crispus reveals a high level of mutual respect and trust. Lactantius may also 
have succeeded in getting his friends and acquaintances appointed to high 
level positions.96 While the empire had reached a crossroads where the church 
was gaining power, government institutions were still exclusively pagan, and in 
state affairs blood sacrifice was still thought necessary to ward off natural dis- 
asters. Both the rhetorician and the emperor strongly abhorred the practice, 
and Constantine refused to allow it in his presence.® It cannot, however, be 
assumed that Constantine's laws and ordinances against it were enforced uni- 
formly or were even expected to be.®* Further consonances have been noted 
between ideas advanced by Lactantius and some of Constantine's measures.9? 
Their shared thinking has also been seen in Constantine's Speech to the Assem- 


where mirrors the classical (Vir. ill.105, 106, and 114; Ep. 10.2.1, 52.2.1, 52.3.4—6, 105.3.3, 18.6.2, 
and 130.4.2; and Vita Pauli). When speaking indefinitely Jerome must have meant as in his 
Comm. in Ier. 6.12: "Therefore senectus ... [here speaks] of those who are ‘full of days; whom 
we colloquially refer to as ‘near death’ (depositos) or ‘frail’ (decrepitos)." Jerome spoke (pes- 
simistically? or hyperbolically?) of himself as senectus in 404 when he was 60—65 years old 
(Ep. 108.331). He lived 16 more years. 

64 | See Heck 2009; Wlosok 1989/1993, 429; Barnes 2011, 177-178; Nicholson 2018b, 872; Digeser 
1994; and 2000, 133-143. Uncertainty about Crispus' date of birth complicates the issue, 
the date perhaps scrubbed or omitted as a consequence of his damnatio memoriae. For a 
summary and analysis of the various dates surmised, see Barnes 2011, 177-178. 

65 Barnes (20n, 118), for instance, sees L. as being something of an “intellectual mentor" to 
the emperor. On L. and the literary culture of the Constantinian era, see Colot 2017b. 

66 See MacMullen 1987, 127. 

67 See Bradbury 1994, 120-121, 129-130; and Nicholson 1999a, esp. 9 n. 1 on the precedent of 
Constantine's laws prohibiting sacrifice cited in CTh 1610.2 (341). 

68 See Cameron 2005, esp. 106—109; Bradbury 1994, esp. 129-139; and Nicholson and Machado 
2018. By the mid-4th century local bishops could denounce officials who refused to com- 
ply with imperial prohibitions on sacrifice. 

69 See Monat 1982, 1:275-278. On Constantine's laws to suppress child exposure, see Corbo 
2012, esp. 51-53: CTh 1.27. (315), 11.27.2 (322), 5104 (329), and 5.9.1 (331) and Lact. Inst. 
6.20.21-24. But on the lack of clear motivation for Constantine's actions, see Cameron 
2005, 106—109. On Constantine's 321 institution of Sunday as a day of repose and prayer, 
see Veyne 2010, 91-93, but this may not reflect a Christian motivation, see Cameron 2005, 
106. 
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bly of the Saints, delivered in Nicomedia on 16 or 17 April, 325."? This date, as 
far as we know, would have been very near or shortly after the death of Lactan- 
tius. 

His death, like his birth, cannot be dated precisely. Nor can we be certain 
where he died. Scarce information about him appears after 317. He must have 
completed his Epitome in subsequent years, and the incomplete revisions of 
his Institutes suggest that death interrupted his work.”! Heck and Wlosok think 
Lactantius died in Gaul in 325, while Barnes surmises that he died in Nicome- 
dia in 324.7? No one thinks Lactantius lived until 326 to hear the grizzly news of 
his former pupil Crispus having been tried and executed on his father's orders 
at Pola. 


3 The Reception of Lactantius’ Works 


More than a century ago Samuel Brandt reviewed the overwhelming evidence 
that Lactantius’ works were initially composed and circulated in the form of 
scrolls (volumen / volumina).?? In the prologue of his Divine Institutes Lactan- 
tius writes that “we have projected seven scrolls.""^ Likewise in the dedication 
of his Epitome he grumbles about how difficult it was “to convey in one scroll" 
the material that he had formerly “rolled out in seven large scrolls.’”> Jerome 
also indicates that Lactantius “composed two scrolls”: the The Workmanship of 
God and The Anger of God."6 

The scroll as the medium for the original circulation interested Brandt be- 
cause this information clarified aspects of the early textual transmission. But 
that Lactantius' works first circulated as scrolls also confirms his own state- 
ments about his intended readers. For scrolls reflect their social origin and cul- 
tural context. Christians by the early fourth century were well along in adopt- 


70 See Barnes 2011, 113-120. 

71 See Heck 2005, 214-215. 

72 See Heck 2005), 215; Wlosok 1989/1993, 429; and Barnes 2011, 178. 

73 See Brandt 1890-1893, 1:LXXI-LXXIV. 

74 Inst.1120. 

75 Epit.Pr.z. 

76 The term “book” (liber), of course, designates individual scrolls comprising larger works. 
Brandt (1890-1893, :xxxx11) also notes the survival of stychometric numbers in the gth- 
century codex R (Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 1663). Stychometry was used to calculate payment by 
line numbers copied in a scroll. The scribe of R proceeded to copy the numbers without 
understanding their original significance. The "Pope Damasus" letter to Jerome remarking 
on Ls books of letters (Hier. Ep. 35) also reports stychometric numbers. 
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ing the codex as a medium for literature." All of his surviving works—Divine 
Institutes, Epitome, The Workmanship of God, The Anger of God, The Deaths of 
the Persecutors, and Phoenix—indicate that he conceived his readers, whether 
pagan or Christian, as middlebrow elites, products of the Roman schools of 
rhetoric.’ So far as we can tell, his collections of letters, his travel poem, and 
his Grammaticus were no different. Among such readers, the scroll was still the 
preferred form of the book for literature. 

Lactantius' eight books of letters, his two books to Asclepiades, his Gram- 
maticus, and his poem about his journey from North Africa to Nicomedia may 
never have made the transition from scroll to codex.?9 If they did, they survive 
only in the tiniest fragments.9? An impressive fifth-century manuscript of the 
Divine Institutes, The Anger of God, The Workmanship of God, and a fragment 
of his Epitome would languish in the Abbey of Nonantola until it began to cir- 
culate after 1426.9! His The Deaths of the Persecutors survived precariously in a 
single eleventh-century copy until its discovery in 1678.8? The seventh-century 
manuscript of the complete Epitome was only discovered in 1711.5? The labor of 
ninth-century Carolingian scribes did, however, stabilize the transmission of 
the Institutes, Anger, and Workmanship. His poem The Phoenix was preserved 
in nine manuscripts ranging from the eighth to the late twelfth century.84 It 
only slowly began to recirculate at the very end of the fourteenth or early in 


77 See Roberts and Skeat 1983, 37, 75-76; Winsbury 2009, esp. 57-91; and W. Johnson 2010. On 
the humanists' use of liber, volumen, and codex, see Rizzo 1973, 1-9. 

78 See Nicholson 2018b, 872. 

79 Our knowledge of these works comes from Jerome Vir. ill. 80. 

80 See Brandt 1891; 1890-1893, 2155-160; and Wlosok 1989/1993, 455-456. 

81 Bologna: BU, MS 701 (see Sabbadini 1905/1996, 90-91; Hunt 1962; Lowe CLA 111 280; Brandt 
1890-1893, LXVII-XxVI; and Heck and Wlosok 2005-201, XIV-XV). A palimpsest fragment 
from the 5th or 6th century also survives: St. Gall: SB, Ms 213 (see Lowe CLA VII 923; Brandt 
1884; and 1890-1893 r:xxv1-xxx; and Heck and Wlosok 2005-2011, XV-XVI; view online at 
e-codices). 

82 Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 2627; see Rougé 1978 and 1984. The ms is thought to have been copied 
from a Visigothic exemplar at the Abbey of Moissac, where the uth-century Ms was dis- 
covered (see Creed 1984, xlvi). For the use of L's De mortibus in the uth-century Chanson 
de Sainte Foy (Leiden: UB, MS VLO 60, saec. X17, ff. 14’-23"), see Alfaric and Hoepffner 
1926, 1:253-337 for the text; 2.27—30, 59, 63-69, and 174 for discussion of the De mort. in 
the Chanson. For more recent analysis of Chanson's date and place, see De Gournet 1995; 
and Gremont 1969. On the early circulation of the De mort. and its English translation, see 
Nicholson 1989b. 

83 Turin: AdSBA, Ms 1.B.11.27 [olim 1.B.v1.28] (see Perrin 1987, 37-38; Heck 1993; Heck and 
Wlosok 1994, xxv-xxx). 

84 See Lactantius 1934, 648-649; an additional, slightly later Ms not listed there is: Brussels: 
BRB, MS 10615-10729, saec. XII?-XIII!, ff. 184—185". 
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the fifteenth century and was not widely known until well into the Quattro- 
cento.85 Lactantius’ True Worship (De vero cultu), book 6 of the Institutes, began 
to circulate as a work of St. Augustine at some unknown Carolingian time and 
place.86 This pseudo-Augustinian work was only correctly identified five plus 
centuries later when Lactantius Institutes had again become better known. Per- 
haps recently his Symposium has now been recovered (or largely restored) from 
a number of chaotic fragments ranging from ninth to the fifteenth century?" 
St. Jerome (ca. 345-420) was a self-professed reader of Lactantius and re- 
fused to be deterred simply because Lactantius had written things that were 
theologically suspect or even considered heretical by Jerome's day. He put him 
in the category of other earlier Christian writers who had espoused ideas no 
longer accepted. He similarly saw Lactantius as weak in his understanding of 
scripture.88 St. Augustine (354-430) also knew Lactantius' work and spoke of 
him with admiration. Even so, compared to Jerome, it is much more difficult 
to pin Augustine down about specific aspects of Lactantius' thought which he 


85 Among the Italians it was reported to have been discovered in 1433 in Strasbourg (see Sab- 
badini 1905/1996, 116 n. 15). The earliest dated Mss are all of Italian origin: Wolfenbüttel: 
HAB, MS 240 Gud. Lat. 4:9, saec. XV? (3.11434), ff. 72"—76' (Italy); Frankfurt a. M.: SUB, MS 
Lat. qu. 7 (Ausst. 39), saec. XV? (3.1V.1434), ff. 153—154", Italy (North); and Vatican: BAV, 
MS Reg. lat. 2085, saec. XV? (18.11.1435), ff. 12‘-113" (Italy, Ascoli Piceno). Venantius Fortu- 
natus' poem Salve festa dies began to be attributed to L. at about the same time. Its first 
dated appearance is in the above Mss—Wolfenbüttel (ff. 807-82") and Vatican (f. 1477») — 
as well as Chambéry: BM, MS 5, saec. XV? (23.V1437), ff. 47"—48* (Italy, Lombardy). Both 
poems were first printed in the 1468 edition of Sweynheim and Pannartz and by numer- 
ous printers thereafter. Another poem, Carmen de passione domini, began to be attributed 
to L. in the latter part of the 15th century. 

86 The earliest known example—which appears to reproduce a previous misattribution—is 
Wroclaw: BU, MS R 436, saec. x13-x11}, 1+147+I' ff., 1 col., Italy? (ff. 11-37" De vero cultu). 
The original rubric read (f. 1"): “Incipit liber sancti Augustini de vero cultu” This last 
part—sancti ... cultu—was erased, and a 15th-century hand wrote over the erasure: “sex- 
tus divinarum institucionum Lactancii de vero cultu” At least 17 later Mss of this ps. 
Augustinian text exist. By the 12th century it had been divided into 2 books and continued 
to undergo further division into smaller chapters. They do not correspond to later chapter 
divisions of the Inst. (see here 19 and nn. 109-112). By the late 14th century it had been 
divided into 80 some chapters with headings, suggesting its probable use by preachers in 
sermon composition (see Rouse and Rouse 1979, 3-64, esp. 39 n. 92; and 1999, 201-225). To 
our knowledge, no one has researched medieval sermons for references to and quotations 
of L. These might be found under Augustine's name. Julien de Vézelay (1080/90—1160/65), 
for example, exhibited knowledge of L. in his sermons (1972, 191, 280, 319, 413, 436, 444, 579, 
and 632; see also Robert 2021, 141-143; we thank John Monfasani for this reference). 

87  Seeheren.42. 

88 Hier. Comm. in epist. Ad Galat. 2.4: “per imperitiam scripturarum." Jerome clearly meant 
by this that L. did not know how to interpret Scripture, not that he did not know Scripture. 
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rejected or accepted. Augustine's quotations from the Sibyls naming Lactantius 
as the source is a notable exception.9? Not that it is difficult to find areas where 
Lactantius and Augustine have great differences, but rarely did Augustine state 
his position in a way that betrays an unequivocal identification of Lactantius as 
the author being refuted. Antonio da Rho, however, was convinced that Augus- 
tine had sometimes tipped his hand.?? 

Lactantius' late nineteenth-century editor, Samuel Brandt, noted thirty-four 
Late Antique expiliatores or authors who followed Lactantius explicitly or im- 
plicitly.?! Additionally, a letter of Consentius to Augustine expressing admi- 
ration of Lactantius has survived.?? We also have Augustine's statement that 
Pelagius' extract from Lactantius (unnamed) did not support the views of 
Pelagius.9?? Yet few or no medieval readers knew of this broader usage, due 
no doubt to the severe limitations of the libraries at their disposal. Gregory of 
Tours (ca. 540—594) made explicit use of Lactantius  Phoenix.?^ Isidore of Seville 
(ca. 560—636) relied extensively on Lactantius in his works. He did so especially 
in his Etymologies, which saw wide distribution and use throughout the Middle 
Ages. But Isidore failed to name Lactantius even once in the Etymologies with 
the result that his readers would have remained oblivious to his quotations and 
adaptations.95 

As for Carolingian readers, Michel Perrin, an editor of Lactantius' works, 
observes that ninth-century manuscripts are vital for establishing the critical 
texts of Lactantius. But Perrin further notes a paradox. Despite the copying 
of manuscripts during that century, only a handful of references and allu- 
sions to Lactantius can be found from the same period.?9 Carolingian authors 
knew Jerome's bio-bibliographic statements about Lactantius, but this does not 
mean that they were readers of his work. Only four authors can be identified 
who could be said to have read Lactantius: Jonas d'Orleans, Raban Maur, Loup 


89 Aug. C.D. 18.23. 

90  DTL 1.39, 1.46, 1.48, 2.179, 2.182, 2.185, 2.224. On Lactantius and Augustine, see Colot 2011; 
Colot and Bureau 2003; Garnsey 2002; McGinn 2018; and Amat 2003. 

91 See Brandt 1890-1893, 2:269—278. Perrin (2017, 527) extracts from Brandt’s list the names 
and frequency of citations of Late Antique authors, whom Brandt did not distinquish from 
later authors. 

92 Aug.Let.12*. 

93 Aug. De nat. et grat. 61.71 (referring to Inst. 4.24.12 and 4.25.8). 

94 De cursu stellarum ratio 12 (see Perrin 2017, 528-530). 

95 See Fontaine 1983, 501, 613, 745-747 and 766—770; Ribémont 2001, esp. 51-58; and Ruther- 
ford 2015, 467-469. 

96 Perrin includes a caveat that the scarcity of critical editions of Carolingian authors limits 
such research (2017, 523—525). For L's texts that Perrin edited and translated for Sources 
Chrétiennes, see Lactantius 1974 and 1987. 
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de Ferriéres, and Sedulius Scottus.?? Beyond these, and directly related to the 
work of Jonas d'Orleans, are quotations from Lactantius in the document of the 
Council of Paris in 825.98 

Thetwelfth century saw a renewed interest in the Divine Institutes, The Anger 
of God, and The Workmanship of God. The earliest surviving glosses on the Insti- 
tutes are found in two manuscripts, one at Douai (BM, MS 219) and the other 
at Arras (BM, MS 614). Both manuscripts date from the middle or the later 
half of the twelfth century.?? They also contain the Anger and Workmanship, 
but neither of these works are glossed. The glosses on the Institutes were also 
copied into a thirteenth-century manuscript in Bruges, a fourteenth-century 
manuscript in the Escorial, and a late fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century 
manuscript in Florence.!?? These glosses may appear in other manuscripts as 
well, but no known manuscripts containing them antedate those of Arras and 
Douai. These two manuscripts (with glosses) are unlikely to have been pro- 
duced earlier than the mid-twelfth century since many of the glosses are quo- 
tations from Hugh of St. Victor's De sacramentis Christianae fidei (1130—1133 ).10! 
A nearly equal number of the glosses are quotations from Augustine, some 
of which were also taken from Hugh's De sacramentis. The first gloss (Contra 
Felicianum 10 on Inst. 2.8.3), which is said to be from Augustine, is in fact a quo- 
tation from a work perhaps attributable to Vigilius of Thapsus (fl. 485).192 

The Arras and Douai manuscripts also introduced a set of six testimonia 
attributed to Augustine and Jerome.!°3 Irina Galynina has now made a thor- 
ough study of five of these testimonia. She has demonstrated that, as prefixed 


97 See Perrin 2017, 553-554. 

98 See Libellus 1908, 491—492; and Perrin 2017, 535-536. 

99 The Arras Ms is defective. Among other lacunae, it wants 1 folio between 117’-118", 1 folio 
between 18—19", and 1 folio between 120‘-121", which would account for the missing 
glosses (see here n. 107). 

100 Bruges: SB, MS 166, saec. XIII; El Escorial: BR, MS b.1.15, saec. X1V3; and Florence: BL, MS 
Plut. 21.7, saec. xIV3-xV!. 

101 On its wide circulation, see Goy 1976, 133-172; for Hugh, see Gorman 2003; and Van 
Nieuwenhove 2012, 120-136. 

102 See G. Hays (2018) on the disputed authorship. ‘Augustine’ is an interlocutor in the dia- 
logue, so in that sense the glossator attributed it correctly. At some point this gloss—Sicut 
mater sine exemplo ... non credat singulare—was interpolated into the text of Ls Inst. (the 
earliest known example is El Escorial: BR, Ms b.1.15, saec. XIV?, f. 21"). It eventually made 
its way into the text of the 1465 Subiaco editio princeps of Sweynheim and Pannartz. Later 
printers flagged it as unsupported by the oldest Mss (esp. Bologna: BU, MS 701), yet for 
some time it generated discussion as a mysterious corruption of the text. 

103 Additionally, an unknown 12th-century hand has copied the three testimonia of Jerome 
into a blank folio of the gth-century Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 1662, 25" (see Galynina 2017, 194). 
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to Lactantius Institutes, Anger, and Workmanship, their cultural origin and pur- 
pose was to provide an accessus or introduction to the author and his works.!04 
In all of these the attributions to Augustine and Jerome are correct, excepting 
one pseudo-Augustinian sentence from Claudianus Mamertus (ca. 425-471/4). 
But two testimonia conceal significant revisions. The first one by Augustine, De 
his libris dici potest ..., Galynina has shown to be the most heavily reworked. It 
is also closely related to, if not taken from, a parallel quotation in the Prologue 
of Peter Abelard's Sic et Non (1115-1117).!°5 De his libris did not originally speak 
about Lactantius, but its new location and substantial reworking clearly lead 
the reader to believe that it was about him. Many later rubricators added to 
the original identifying "Augustinus" the clarification "de Lactantio.’ The other 
testimonium that is substantially altered is from Jerome, Lactantium propter 
eruditionem .... This took a statement that included Lactantius but was specif- 
ically about Origen and switched the position of their names, making it about 
Lactantius.!°6 Finally, another testimonium from Augustine, Nullus vel negat ..., 
needs mention. Galynina excluded this from her study as not part of the acces- 
sus since it appears as a suffix to book 7 of the Institutes. Coming at the end of 
the work, we might consider it an afterword. It accurately quoted Augustine's 
summary of the End Times and by clear implication counters views of Lactan- 
tius expressed in book 7.10” This testimonium along with the five of the accessus 
begin to appearin manuscripts of Lactantius' works with some regularity by the 
late fourteenth century.!98 


104 See Galynina 2017 and 2018, who details most of the circulation of these accessus in L's 
MSS. 

105 Aug. Contr. Faust. 11.5; Ep. 82.3; and Cl. Mamertus De st. an. 2.9; see Galynina 2017, 177-186; 
and 2018, 133. 

106 Hier. Ep. 62.2; 84.7; and 70.5; see Galynina 2017, 190-192 and 2018, 134-135; see here 25 and 
nn. 133-134. 

107 Aug. C.D. 20.30. Douai: BM, MS 219, f. 140": "Augustinus in libro xx? De civitate dei: Nullus 
vel negat vel dubitat ... sunt ordine esse ventura.” The Arras Ms lacks 1 folio between 121" 
and 1227, which would account for this missing testimonium (see here n. 99). 

108 Seven Mss dated saec. xiv (probably x1v?) contain some or all of the accessus. Two other 
MSS so dated may have had them, but the first folio where these texts usually appear is 
lacking. Six Mss from the 14th century reproduce Augustine's afterword (C.D. 20.30). The 
earliest dated Ms to reproduce all of these testimonia as well as later ones by Francesco 
Petrarca and Raoul de Presles is Munich: BSB, MS clm 11326 (30.v1I and 3.v1111398). This 
MS also has Augustine's afterword suffixed to the Inst., but it was copied from a Ms lacking 
its rubric (like Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 15634, saec. x1v?). Such failures to complete the rubrics 
could cause confusion for a later scribe as it did for Iohannes de Bugella in this Munich Ms 
(f. 1107): "Capitulum ultimum quod nescio an de sit libro: Nullus vel negat ... esse ventura. 
Explicit de vita beata." This Ms also contains (ff. 1327142") the Lactantius per alphabetum: 
Abstinentia ... Zelotypia (see here n. 128). 
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In another manuscript of the Institutes from the late twelfth century (Ox- 
ford: BL, Ms Canon. pat. lat. 131) we find the addition of chapter divisions, 
numbers, and headings. This manuscript originated at some center of learning 
in north-central France, probably in the third quarter of the twelfth century, 
ostensibly in the circle of John of Salisbury.!°9 Given that referring to the text 
according to these divisions had no larger audience at the time, whoever pro- 
duced them had to have a personal and immediate purpose at hand. As Richard 
and Mary Rouse explain, readers by the late twelfth and early thirteenth cen- 
tury wanted to understand the text according to its internal structure and to 
find specific material within the text quickly." 

The person who drew up the original headings (tabula capitulorum) had 
clearly read Lactantius' Institutes with great care and discernment. The head- 
ings reflect thoughtful concern to preserve the vocabulary found in the text 
and to represent the views of the author accurately. While the headings were 
not primarily intended to provide an exposition of the Institutes, they nonethe- 
less changed a reader's encounter with the text. Remarkably, the person who 
composed these headings resisted—almost certainly consciously resisted— 
the urge to react against some portions of the text, especially in book 7. Criti- 
cism of any kind is strikingly absent from the headings. This restraint coupled 
with the effort spent in compiling accurate, succinct summaries demonstrate 
the profound respect that this unknown composer had for Lactantius and his 
text. Later scribes and type-setters were not engaged in consulting the text 
of the Institutes to rewrite or refine the headings but were focused instead 
on replicating this tabula capitulorum as they found it. This influential con- 
tribution assisted the reader with searching and analyzing the Institutes and 
established the chapter divisions still in use today." 


109 SeeStirnemann 2018, 7-9; Grellard 2017 and 2013, 17, 34-38, and 220; Barker 1990; and Ross 
1974; 1975; and 1985. The first quire of 8 folios is contemporary but clearly supplements the 
main codex. The various hands in folios 1-4” are discernibly much later than the hand in 
4*-8" that supplied the headings. The hand of 4"-8" differs from but is a near contempo- 
rary with the hand that copied L.’s Inst. That the whole of this first quire was originally left 
blank betrays an expectation that material related to the primary text, such as the head- 
ings, would be supplied later. Balzani (1885) and Billanovich (1951) mistakenly used the 
later texts (1'-47) to date the whole Ms to the mid-14th century. 

110 See Rouse and Rouse 1979, 3-64, esp. 39 n. 92; and 1999, who cite this Ms as an early exam- 
ple of the new trends in the arrangement and use of texts. Cf. also Thomson 1987, 33-34 
and 54-55. 

111 The few slight variations result from questions about sentence breaks; sometimes (as in 
the PL Inst. 2.8-9) from later uncertainty about how to incorporate of the “long version" 
passages. 
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These divisions and headings must have remained isolated, or nearly so, in 
this single Bodleian manuscript throughout the thirteenth and well into the 
fourteenth century, probably in Chartres or its environs.!? One of the earliest 
owners of this manuscript was Landolfo Colonna (ca. 1250-1831), a canon at 
Chartres from 1299 to 1328, who made occasional trips to Avignon and finally to 
Rome.!? Upon Landolfo's death, the manuscript passed into the possession of 
his nephew, Giovanni Colonna (ca. 1298-1343), a sometime resident at Avignon 
and an acquaintance of Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374).!4 Petrarca admired 
the works of Lactantius, remarking that he quoted extensively from Lactantius 
and Cicero because their works were difficult to find." At roughly this same 
time we see this new appreciation for Lactantius in the writings of Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-1375). He, it should be noted, failed to distinguish Lactantius 
Firmianus from Lactantius Placidus, citing them indiscriminately simply as 
"Lactantius says."!16 

Mattia Lupi of San Gimignano (1380-1468), a canon and school master, 
possessed the only manuscript to pull all of these twelfth-century strands 
together—glosses, testimonia, chapter divisions with headings.!7 Lupi appar- 


112 This Bodleian Ms may have influenced Gotha: FLB, Ms Membr. 1 55, saec. xiv?-xv!, where 
chapter division are largely consistent but without headings. The first dated reproduction 
of these chapter divisions and headings is Oslo: NB, Ms fol. 729, saec. xv! (1410). It also 
reproduces the accessus and the afterword Aug. C.D. 20.30. 

113 See Miglio 1982; Stimemann 2018, 9 and 19-23; and Grellard 2017. For Landolfo's role in the 
recovery of Livy, see Billanovich 1951; and Balzani 1885. 

114 See Ross 1970; and 1998. For the complications and confusions regarding the identity and 
oeuvre of Giovanni Colonna, see Modonutti 2012. 

115 Petrarca De otio relig. 2; see Wolff 2008; Witt 2000, 230-291; and Rutherford 2015, 475-476. 

116 Boccaccio's confusion is not just careless citation (Gen. deor. gent. 8): “Pro quibus, dicit 
Lactantius, liberatur Iuppiter summi sceleris crimine .... Si vero eiusdem Lactantii velimus 
opinionem sequi, qui super Thebaide Statii dicit ..." Coluccio Salutati had pointed out 
the separate identities by the early 15th century (De lab. Herc. 3.19): "Lactantius qui super 
Statium—alter ab illo eloquentissimo qui et Firmianus dictus est et Crispi filii Constantini 
magister fuit—super quinto Thebaidos scribens inquit ..." But even an eminent human- 
ist like Francesco Filelfo still adhered to the confusion as late as 1474 (Ep. 38.35): “Video 
a non nullis plurimi fieri Firmianum Lactantium Placidum in Papinii Statii Thebaida ....” 
See Rutherford 2017, 161-162. 

117 Florence: BL, Ms Plut. 21.7. This Ms has been dated to the very late 14th century; the illu- 
minations are perhaps early 15th century (see Lenzuni 1997, who includes a near actual 
size color reproduction of the first folio). Martin Davies (1984, 8-11) describes Lupi as 
among “the common run of humble schoolmasters and nameless country priests,” who 
bequeathed to posterity “a poem and a library" His nearly twelve thousand dreary lines 
of epic on San Gimignano has scarcely been read. But Lupi's personal library became an 
enduring legacy. In 1568 Duke Cosimo 1 transferred most of it from the commune of San 
Gimignano to the Medici collection in Florence. 
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ently knew and corresponded with several of the major Florentine human- 
ists, none of whom saw fit to conserve in his own letter collection those of 
Lupi.!!8 These separate elements, which in the fourteenth century had slowly 
begun circulating with Lactantius' Institutes, presumably came to Lupi's atten- 
tion through his humanistic connections and correspondence. Of the three 
twelfth-century strands reproduced in his manuscript, the glosses thereafter 
disappear.!? The testimonia and tabula capitulorum survived well into the age 
of print. Only the chapter divisions are with us to the present day. Antonio da 
Rho knew the testimonia of the accessus, but, as discussed later, perhaps incom- 
pletely. 

The only thirteenth-century scholastic theologian known to have read and 
used Lactantius' Divine Institutes was Gilbert of Tournai in his Rudimentum doc- 
trinae (1259-1262).12° Gilbert, a Franciscan master, held the chair of theology 
for the Friars Minor in Paris following St. Bonaventure's election as Minister 
General. Although the Rudimentum was a work by an important early member 
of his own order, Rho seems completely unaware of it. This much stands out in 
Rho's dialogues—he knew of no scholastic predecessors who engaged the work 
of Lactantius. By way of contrast, all scholastic theologians, great and small, 
knew how to use, criticize, or skirt various aspects of Origen's thought. He had 
long since been woven into the fabric of biblical exegesis and scholastic theo- 
logical debates. From a scholastic perspective, Lactantius' works, especially his 
Institutes, were uncharted waters. Rho launched a solitary voyage to explore 
and map them. That he at times struggled through difficult shoals or sailed in 
uncertain directions we might reckon a hazard of his lonely enterprise. 


4 Antonio da Rho's Manuscript of Lactantius 


Exactly when and where Rho first read the works of Lactantius cannot be deter- 
mined. Perhaps it was while studying in Padua (1418-1423) or after he began 
teaching at San Francesco Grande in 1423. It happened, however, sometime 
before he wrote his Apology in 1428. For he there said he saw how “while build- 
ing his City of God, Augustine did not blush to imitate Lactantius in many 


118 See Davies 1984, 12-21. 

119 Forthesingle exception, see here n. 102. 

120 Florence: BL, Ms Plut. 36 dext., 6, saec. XIV, 238 ff; see Gieben 1963; and Rutherford 2015, 
471-475. Gilbert (ca. 1200-1284) participated in St. Louis’ first crusade and is best known 
for his treatise dedicated to St. Louis on The Education of Kings and Princes. 
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things."?! A few paragraphs later Rho said that he had taken “the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure in plucking the flowers from Lactantius, a man of precise elo- 
quence and learning, who, if we believe Jerome, excels more with the lance 
than with the shield."2? This could mean that Rho was already troubled about 
many things in Lactantius' works, or it might betray that he had only read a 
florilegium. However that may be, his Apology further reveals limitations in his 
early knowledge of Lactantius. For he wrote that “while defining True Worship 
(De vero cultu), Augustine followed closely the On Obligations of Cicero."23 Rho 
clearly had too little familiarity with the work of Lactantius when he read this 
pseudo-Augustinian work to recognize that it was book 6 of Lactantius' Insti- 
tutes.124 

The manuscript of the Divine Institutes and The Anger of God on which Anto- 
nio da Rho relied remains unknown. If the library of San Francesco Grande 
contained copies of these works, they have either not survived or been identi- 
fied.!25 It is certain that Rho had a manuscript at hand and one with a reliable 
text. These works may have been in separate codices. In the dialogues Rho rep- 
resented himself on the first day as strolling in his garden carrying a manuscript 
of the Divine Institutes.!26 Abbot Ghiglini is said to have arrived on the second 


121  Apol.15. 

122  Apol.20. 

123  Apol.15. One might surmise that R. meant Augustine's De vera religione, but this is a neo- 
platonic work reliant on Victorinus' translation of Plotinus (see Boersma 2014). Notably, 
the recent editors of the De vera religione (Lòssl 2007; and Daur 1962) detect no reference 
whatsoever to Cicero's De officüs. L's De vero cultu, however, does make clear use of the 
De officiis. 

124 See here n. 86. 

125 Some Mss from its library have been identified: see Ferrari 1979b, 430—451; and 1993; and 
Buganza 2016, 242—250. Of people in close proximity to R. owning Mss of L., Antonio Rus- 
coni, O.F.M, Minister General and resident in S. Francesco Grande, possessed a Ms of L's 
Inst. and Ira (Milan: BA, Ms H n6 sup.; see Cipriani 1968, 69-70). But a collation of R’s 
first long quotation quickly eliminates Rusconi's Ms as the one R. used since its readings 
are much inferior to Rs text. Francesco Pizolpasso, Rs Archbishop, owned two Mss, one 
with the Inst., Ira, Opif. and Phoenix (Milan: BA, Ms A 212 inf; see Paredi 1961, 140-141) and 
another with Ira, Opif. and Phoenix (Milan: BA, Ms D 31 sup.; see Paredi 1961, 102). But the 
text of Pizolpasso's copy of the Inst. differs from that of R. and has chapter divisions and 
headings: Rs copy lacked even chapter divisions. Niccolò Arcimboldi had a copy of the 
Inst., but it has either not survived or been identified. His copy, however, would also have 
been divided into chapters, although probably not originally, because Arcimboldi owned a 
separate Ms containing the Rubrica librorum de falsa religione, that is, chapter headings for 
the Inst. (Milan: BA, Ms H 197 inf., ff. 37—45; see Cipriani 1968, 252). Candido Decembrio 
almost certainly had a copy of the Inst., but it has either not survived or been identified 
(see Ferrari 1974, 134). 

126  DTL1.9. 
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day with a manuscript of The Anger of God.!2” Some of the features of Rho's 
manuscript (or manuscripts) can still be discerned with reasonable assurance. 
Our own conjectural reconstruction relies on things omitted or included in the 
discussions and on characteristics exhibited by other manuscripts of Lactan- 
tius circulating in Rho's day. 

In the DTL Augustine's City of God, Plato’s Republic, and Aristotle's Politics 
are quoted by book and chapter numbers (liber et pars). Yet the text of Lactan- 
tius' Divine Institutes are only referred to by book number and *place where" 
or *passage where" (liber et in loco ubi ox liber ad sermonem ubi). This reveals 
that Rho's copy of the Institutes contained no chapter divisions. As noted, these 
divisions had only slowly begun to be added to Lactantius' text toward the end 
of the fourteenth century. Many manuscripts continued to omit them or had 
them inserted much later. Furthermore, Rho's commentaries and his represen- 
tation of the discussions move about the text in a way that presupposes his 
use of some type of indexing, perhaps only marginal names and topics. That 
he used a concordance cannot be ruled out, since these did exist by his day.!28 
Of the Lactantius per alphabetum available, one (Abstinentia ... Zelotypia) only 
located the passage by book number, presuming marginal notations in each 
book to find the actual text. Rho himself described his dialogues as disputa- 
tions on what “chance might put in our way.”!29 

Beginning early in the first dialogue, Rho wove together various strands of 
the testimonia or accessus discussed earlier. Some later testimonia by Francesco 
Petrarca, Raoul de Presles, and Leonardo Bruni constitute another strand. If 
they were in his manuscript, he omitted any reference to them. To name these 
illustrious representatives among his castigated contemporaries would have 
contravened Rho's purpose, yet they could have been subsumed in his ref- 
erence to “many of the most eloquent cognoscenti.” According to Rho, such 
individuals were readily susceptible to Lactantius’ “ 
given that “now nearly everyone seems to adore his eloquence.’ 


style and verbal splendor,” 


Therefore, enticed in an astonishing way, or more accurately enthralled, 
these same people don’t notice the errors that are embedded in his elo- 


127 DTL 2.13. 

128 One of the earliest of these, which are usually titled Lactantius per alphabetum, shows 
up in a late 14th- or early 15th-century Ms of L's Inst. owned by Rs humanist teacher, 
Gasparino Barzizza (Naples: BN, MS VI.B.15, ff. 103-118"; see Gualdo Rosa 1999, 50-52; and 
Gualdo Rosa, Ingegno, and Nunziata 1996, 16 and 50-52). 

129 DTL1.33. ‘Candido’ remarks, quoting Virgil (DTL 1.73): “The books ‘I remember, could I but 
keep the words’ This suggests, but does not prove, R. was using the Abstinentia ... Zelotypia 
concordance, which gives only the book numbers of its quotations. 
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quence .... So great is his style and linguistic splendor that they let the 
errors themselves slip through, thinking that what he writes cannot be 
refuted but that every single point is true.!30 


From time to time in the DTL Rho returns to those fascinated with Lactantius’ 
eloquence who fail to take notice of his erroneous teaching. These later testi- 
monia would be emblematic of what Rho saw as a disturbing trend. 

Some evidence of the two Augustinian accessus, the De his libris and Nimis 
perverse, can be detected in the DTL. The Nullus vel negat (C.D. 20.30) does not 
appear. This is remarkable given that the Nullus vel negat material would, by 
all appearances, have lent strong support to Rho's strident criticism of Lac- 
tantius. We could postulate that he had never seen some of these testimonia 
because they were omitted from his manuscript. Another possibility is that they 
were present but had not been rubricated, leaving Rho to speculate about their 
authorship. 

But in places Augustine's thought, as articulated in the accessus, lurks behind 
Rho's text. One of these instances reflects the sentiments both of the De his li- 
bris and of the Nimis perverse. ‘Candido, the critic of Lactantius, asserts in the 
first dialogue that 


I myself—to admit the truth—accept, embrace, and approve some of 
Lactantius' most serious and holy opinions. Many, however, not only on 
the holy scriptures but also on philosophy, I don't accept, I cast aside, and I 
think ought to be condemned. In spite of this, I'm forced to conclude that 
if he'd reread himself over and over again or at least had had an advisor to 
direct him, he would've shown himself not obstinate but reasonable.!3! 


The first part of 'Candido's' statement distantly mirrors De his libris and the last 
part Nimis perverse. 'Candido' a few paragraphs later makes remarks reflecting 
these two testimonia, but he attributes them to Jerome. Twice in Augustine's De 


130 DTL 132. Statements like one from Leonardo Bruni (The Study 7) demonstrate R's con- 
cern. For after recommending the reading of Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, Cyprian, Bruni 
says: "But the greatest of those who have ever written of the Christian religion, the one 
who excels them all with his brilliance and richness of expression, is Lactantius Firmi- 
anus, without doubt the most eloquent of all Christian authors ..." Somewhat after R's 
day, in 1461, Bartolomeo da Colle, 0.F.M. Observ., in his De fide (Vatican: BAV, MS Urb. lat. 
626) did exactly what R. had hoped to forestall. In his exposition of the Nicene Creed da 
Colle cited L. 20 times, often at length, in company with Augustine 47 times, Jerome 37, 
Chrysostom 17, Gregory 10, Ambrose 7, etc. (see Arosio 1999, esp. 130-141). 

131  DTL120. 
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his libris a writer is said to be credible based only “on certain reasoning or from 
canonical authority" (vel certa ratione vel ex canonica auctoritate), or as restated 
toward the end of De his libris “through canonical authorities or probable rea- 
soning" (per canonicas auctoritates vel probabili ratione). Jerome, according to 
‘Candido, saw that some men—Jovinian, Helvidius, and Vigilantius—"had no 
faith in either scripture or reason.” Jerome recognized, however, that Lactantius 
^wasn't rebellious, contumacious, or difficult, but was instead placable, easy, 
and humane. For he would've immediately assented to a demonstrated truth if 
he'd only had a corrector who excelled in doctrine and authority.”!82 Although 
‘Candido’ echoes the sentiment of Augustine's De his libris and Nimis perverse, 
we must wonder why he attributed these views to Jerome. If these Augustinian 
testimonia form the underpinnings of these statements, as well they might, they 
are reframed, unattributed, or misattributed. These testimonia could have been 
present in Rho's manuscript but had no identifying rubric, as occurs in some 
manuscripts. If Rho recognized any of them as being by Jerome, he may have 
assumed that all were. 

Two of Jerome's testimonia, in contrast, are easily detected in the DTL. The 
manipulation of Jerome's Letters 62, 84, and 7o that became Lactantium propter 
eruditionem Rho quoted both completely and in part.!83 This took Jerome's 
statement about Origen and transposed the names to make it about Lactan- 
tius. It also changed Jerome's “whatever useful commentaries Origen wrote on 
holy scriptures” to “whatever Lactantius wrote correctly on holy scripture."134 
Rho added “correctly,” elevating the warning beyond that suggested by the 
twelfth-century compiler. Rho knew Jerome's works well, speaking often of 
“my Jerome,” and can reasonably be expected to have recognized the author.!85 
He either failed to detect the reworking or chose not to correct it in order to 
use it just as it read. The compilation from Jerome's Letter 58 and his contin- 
uation of Eusebius' Chronicle, which begins Lactantius quasi quidam ..., Rho 
legitimately breaks out as two separate texts. Rho attributed to Eusebius the 


132  DTL124. 

133 DTL1.15 (completely); DTL 2.200 and 2.202 (in part); see Galynina 2017, 190-192 and 2018, 
134-135. 

134 R. dropped Jerome's “useful” (utile) from his autograph copy (O) but made an interliner 
insertion (V!) of "correctly" (recte) in the dedicatory Ms (V). Origen, of course, had written 
many commentaries on scripture. By this reading, however, L. might have written some- 
thing acceptable on scripture. R. himself suppressed the last clause of Jerome's statement, 
which concluded the 12th-century testimonium: “which [the De ira and the De opificio] if 
you wish to read, you will find an abridged version of Cicero's dialogues" (quos si legere 
volueris, dialogorum Ciceronis exceptum reperies). 

135 Seeheren. 223. 
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interpolated statement about Lactantius teaching Crispus and being *the most 
erudite man of his age."36 Even though Rho separates the two statements, 
he preserves the 12th-century version, which had substituted eruditissimus for 
Jerome's eloquentissimus.!?" Rho also quoted the first full sentence of a later te- 
stimonium by Jerome (Ep. 84.7.1-2), Lactantius in libris suis ....188 It would have 
been highly unusual for a manuscript containing these testimonia of Jerome 
to have omitted the De viris illustribus (80) entry, Firmianus qui et Lactan- 
tius .... If any of Jerome's accessus was in Rho's manuscript this one must 
have been too. He apparently found no reason to employ it beyond vague bio- 
graphical references about Lactantius having lived at a time of great stress for 
the Church and having flourished during the time of the Emperor Constan- 
tine. 

Although in the prz Rho discussed ten of the twenty-nine texts glossed in 
the twelfth-century Arras and Douai manuscripts, little would suggest that he 
knew these glosses. Other late Trecento and early Quattrocento manuscripts 
had flagged some of these texts with a marginal Cave or Error as well. These, 
in all probability, only reflect some reader's sensitivity to a dubious assertion. 
Rho's contemporary Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439), whose efforts to restore 
the texts of Lactantius were notable,3? warned Santio Ballo that the works of 
Lactantius contained things incongruous with Christian teaching. Traversari's 
warning does not survive. We know of it because a bewildered Santio wrote to 
Traversari asking for specifics about these dangers in Lactantius. Santio could 
only see things “perfectly consistent with our religion.”!4° 


136 DTL 2.147. 

137 See Galynina 2017, 189-190, who notes that in the 12th century erudition was more highly 
valued than eloquence. 

138 DTL 2.202. This testimonium first appears in the undated 14th-century Ms of Vienna: ONB, 
MS 719. The first dated Ms to contain it is Vienna: ONB, MS 3138 (1433). 

139 See Pontone 2010, esp. 56-63, 85-91, 106-109, and passim; Pomaro 1988; and Daneloni 
19972, 1997b, and 1997c. 

140 Santio Ballo (Traversari 1759/1968, 2:1019-1020): "Reverso iam Pisas mihi Lactantii Firmiani 
eloquentissimi viri opuscula duo primum offeruntur, De dei opificio et ira, quae librarius 
quidam nuper absolverat. Illos ego non emendo solum; verum, quia a te monitus sum satis 
his in libris a fide diviasse, adcuratissime lectito minutimque omnia pondero. Nihil mihi 
emendandum Firmianum dixisse visum est; nihil non Christianissimum inveni; omnia 
religioni nostrae consentanea mihi visa sunt. Ea causa maxime vereor ne male cum Lac- 
tantio sentiam, neve incautus in fide peccem vehementer timeo. Quamobrem te enixis- 
sime obsecro, qua in re, quave ratione his in opusculis a fide alienus Lactantius sit me per 
epistolas doceas. Haud enim me parvo donabis munere, siquidem maximum immineat 
animae meae periculum ...." 
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5 Interlocutors of the Dialogues 


The primary participants in the DTL are Pier Candido Decembrio, Niccolò 
Arcimboldi, and Antonio da Rho, with the discussions of ‘Candido’ and ‘Nic- 
coló' constituting by far largest share of the dialogues. At the opening of the sec- 
ond dialogue Guarnerio Castiglioni, Francesco Barbaro, and Count-Abbot Bia- 
gio Ghiglini join the discussions on topics of war and peace, passions, and Lac- 
tantius' The Anger of God. Count Vitaliano Borromeo makes a cameo appear- 
ance in the third dialogue, and Rho's unnamed Franciscan assistant provides a 
bitoflevity nearthe end of the first dialogue. Of these men, Barbaro, Borromeo, 
Castiglioni, Decembrio, and Rho were probably all former pupils of the human- 
ist educator, Gasparino Barzizza.!# Some of them had enjoyed long friendships 
and professional relationships. Decembrio, Arcimboldi, Castiglioni, Barbaro, 
and Ghiglini were all known to Pope Eugenius 1v from previous diplomatic 
missions. Decembrio, Arcimboldi, and Castiglioni were also eminent mem- 
bers of Duke Filippo Maria Visconti's court. Rho himself was a sometime court 
orator for the Duke. San Francesco Grande was the parish church of Count 
Borromeo, Arcimboldi, and Castiglioni. All three men were later buried at this 
church, and the Borromeo family had a chapel there. Count Biagio Ghiglini had 
recently become Abbot of Sant’ Ambrogio,!? a church and monastery practi- 
cally adjoining San Francesco Grande. 

Pier Candido Decembrio (1399-1477) had studied Greek from a young age 
under Manuel Chrysoloras and his own father, Uberto Decembrio. He contin- 
ued his education under Gasparino Barzizza. Duke Filippo Maria Visconti took 
Decembrio into his employment as a secretary in 1419. In 1423 the duke sent 
him on his first diplomatic mission to Florence. Decembrio and Rho were close 
friends since their youth. To Arcimboldi and Castiglioni, his lifelong friends, 
Decembrio later dedicated his Historia peregrina and his Grammaticon. In the 
course of his long diplomatic career, Decembrio met and corresponded with 
many of the leading figures of fifteenth-century Western Europe.!^? His educa- 
tion in Greek resulted in translations of Homer, Appian, and Diodorus, but the 
works that gave him his greatest fame were his Life of Filippo Maria |Visconti] 
and his translation of Plato's Republic.144 


141 For the probable pupils of Barzizza, see Mercer 1979, 163-168. 

142 See Ambrosioni 1980. 

143 Atthedeath of Filippo Maria Visconti in 1447, Decembrio became actively involved in the 
attempts to found the Ambrosian Republic. As a consequence, he never gained the favor 
of the new duke, Francesco Sforza, and so turned to the papal curia for employment. 

144 See Ianziti 2016; Ianziti and Zaggia 2019, ix—xxvi; Viti 1987, 33:498—503; Borsa 1893, 5-75 
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Niccolò Arcimboldi (1404-1459), a native of Parma, became a student of law 
at Pavia in 1422. There he met Candido Decembrio, who remained his friend 
throughout life. In 1427 he became a member of the Visconti court and attained 
the rank of ducal Counselor by 1438. Already an experienced ambassador, he 
was sent to the Council of Ferrara-Florence in 1439 where he gave an oration 
in the presence of Pope Eugenius Iv. In 1440 he went on a mission to Emperor 
Frederick 111; in 1443 he was sent on another embassy to Venice. At the death 
of Filippo Maria Visconti in 1447, Arcimboldi held positions of responsibil- 
ity in the short-lived Ambrosian Republic, including an attempt to found a 
studium generale at Milan.!45 Francesco Sforza retained Arcimboldi as ambas- 
sador upon having acquired the Duchy of Milan. Niccoló Arcimboldi died at 
the end of April in 1459.146 

Count Vitaliano Borromeo (ca. 1391-1449), having been born a citizen of 
Padua, was upon the death of his father reared and later adopted by his mater- 
nal uncle, Giovanni Borromeo. He became a citizen of Milan in 1416, and by 
1418 Filippo Maria Visconti had placed him in charge of his central treasury. 
Borromeo gained this position through the influence of his Uncle Giovanni, 
who headed the Borromeo bank. After 1430 Borromeo appears to have focused 
most of his attention on the family banking enterprise, but his services to the 
Visconti court did not cease, and his important privileges and immunities con- 
tinued.147 In 1439 Rho was installed as chaplain of the Borromeo family Chapel 
of San Giovanni Evangelista at San Francesco Grande.!48 His personal ties with 
the Borromeo family are again evident in 1441 when he delivered the funeral 
oration for Ambrosina Fagnani, the wife of Vitaliano Borromeo." Vitaliano 
himself died in 1449.150 

Guarnerio Castiglioni (ca. 1395-1460) was among the students at Parma 
whom Filippo Maria Visconti ordered to Pavia in 1415. By 1418 he had become a 


and 358-441; Ditt 1931, 1-108; Gabotto 1893, 161-198 and 241-270; Garin 1955, 6:545-608; 
Mercer 1979, 133; Zaccaria 1956 and 1959; and Argelati 1745/1966, 2/2: 2099a-2105d. 

145 See Maiocchi 1905-1915, 2:527. 

146 See Raponi 1961, 3:79-81; Greci 1986, 24-26; and Argelati 1745/1966, 1/2: 82b. 

147 See Chittolini 1971. 

148 Milan: AdS, Fondo Rel., perg. 410, 1 June 143[9]. A mouse has eaten away parts of the first 
few lines, but tri< gesimononoy has to be the reading because Iohannes de Montebreto is 
said to be the guardianus of S. Francesco Grande at the time, as he still was on December 1, 
1439. He followed the tenure of Ypolitus de Stopanis who held this office at least through 
July 2, 1438. 

149 Rho Orat.™. 

150 See Chittolini 1971, 72; De Vit 1875-1888, 1:24 and n. 2; and Sassi 1718, 16-17. 
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member of the collegium iuris utriusque doctorum at Pavia.!5! In that same year 
he began giving the ordinary lectures in civil law, a position he held almost 
continuously until April of 1428. During this time he served as one of the three 
hundred deputies of the Fabbrica del Duomo in Milan.!52 As spokesman for 
the Duke, he addressed the Council of Pavia in 1423 to protest the Council's 
transfer to Siena.!53 Appointed Counselor to the Duke in 1426, he resigned his 
post at the University of Pavia in 1428 to become a full time diplomat.!5* He 
was present at the coronation of Eugenius Iv, and conducted negotiations with 
him in 1434. A student of Gasparino Barzizza and friend of Francesco Filelfo, he 
was the recipient of Decembrio's dedication of the second edition of his Gram- 
maticon (which was earlier dedicated to Niccoló Arcimboldi). In 1448 he and 
Arcimboldi joined four other illustrious citizens in petitioning the Ambrosian 
Republic to found a studium generale in Milan. When the Ambrosian Repub- 
lic failed in 1450, it was Guarnerio who welcomed Francesco Sforza with two 
orations, one in praise of peace. He died a decade later.!55 

Francesco Barbaro (1390-1454), one of the first patrician humanists, studied 
in his youth under Giovanni di Conversino da Ravenna and Gasparino Bar- 
zizza at Padua. Having taken his doctorate at Padua in 1412, he then studied 
under Guarino Veronese from whom he learned Greek. In 1419 he entered the 
Senate at Venice, and between 1422 and 1435 he served as Podesta of Treviso, 
Vicenza, Bergamo, and Verona. While at Vicenza he continued his study of 
Greek under George of Trebizond. From 1437 to 1440 he held the position of 
Captain at Brescia, defending the city against Niccolò Piccinino, the comman- 
der of the Visconti forces. He served frequently as an ambassador and went 
on one such mission to Eugenius 1v.56 Barbaro and Rho may have become 
acquainted earlier, but if not, they would have met when Barbaro came to Milan 
as ambassador in May of 1444.157 Rho had long admired his work and from the 
early 1430s had led his students through Barbaro's writings along with those of 


151 See Foffano 2007; and Maiocchi 1905-1915, 2:142-143 for the order to leave Parma for Pavia; 
and 2:167, 184, 197, 216, 219, 220, 230, and 238 for Castiglioni's name in the Rotuli. 

152 See Annali 1877-1885, 2:28. 

153 See Maiocchi 1907, 412-415; and Medici 1936, 1:92 n. 3 and 113-116. 

154 See Maiocchi 1905-1915, 2:242, who mistakenly takes Guarnerio's departure as occasioned 
by his death. 

155 See F Petrucci 1979, 22:161-166; Villa 1974; and Argelati 1745/1966, 1/2:362b. For Guarnerio 
as a student of Barzizza, see Mercer 1979, 123, 149 n. 18; and Adam 1974, 87. 

156 See King 1986 and 1988; and Gualdo 1964, 6101-103. 

157 See Sabbadini 1884, 38-39. R’s Orat." would have been given on June 16, the anniversary 
of the Duke's acclamation, probably in 1444. This would have been just after Barbaro's stay 
in Milan and while R. was writing the second dialogue (see here n. 171). 
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Decembrio, Poggio, Guarino, and Barzizza as examples of contemporary elo- 
quence worthy of imitation.!58 

The life of Count-Abbot Biagio Ghiglini remains little known. Probably in 
1440 0r1441 he became Abbot of Sant' Ambrogio in Milan, following the tenure 
of Cardinal Branda Castiglioni.5? The Cardinal did not die until 1444, but his 
attempt to impose Carthusian reform on the monastery ended in failure in 
1440. Biagio Ghiglini appears in the documents of the University of Pavia by 
August of 1442 with the titles "Abbot of Sant' Ambrogio" and "Count"; he was 
licensed in canon law in November of 1443.19? Ghiglini also served Eugenius Iv 
as an ambassador. Apart from his appearance in the DTL, no document indi- 
cates other contact between Rho and Ghiglini. Nevertheless, they had in all 
probability become acquainted only shortly before Rho wrote the DTL when 
Ghiglini became Abbot of Sant' Ambrogio, a stone's throw from Rho's residence 
in the convent of San Francesco Grande. 

In order to distinguish the actual people from their dramatis personae en- 
countered in Rho's DTL, the people themselves are referred to as Rho, Decem- 
brio, Arcimboldi, Barbaro, Castiglioni, Borromeo, and Ghiglini. Their name- 
sakes in the dialogues are designated Antonio, Candido, Niccoló, Francesco, 
Guarnerio, Count Vitaliano, and the Abbot. 


6 Dating the Three Dialogues against Lactantius 


Antonio da Rho began composing the DTL in early or mid-1442. He had fin- 
ished the composition by mid-summer of 1445. Pope Eugenius Iv (1431-1447) 
must have received the dedicatory copy (Vatican: BAv, Ms Vat. lat. 227) notlong 
after its completion.!® These dates for the composition ofthe D TL can be recon- 
structed on reliable evidence. 

Our first clue for the composition of the DTL comes from its fictive set- 
ting on the three days of the Feast of Pentecost in the convent garden of San 
Francesco Grande in Milan.!6? Rho's decision to write these dialogues could 
well have emerged from some actual discussion about Lactantius, either by the 


158 See Rho Apol. 39; and Ad schol.' 126. 

159 Castiglioni had held the abbacy in commendam; see Ambrosioni 1980, 31. 

160 See Maiocchi 1905-1915, 2:53 [21 August 1442]; and 2b:458 [23 November 1443]. 

161 On Eugenius 1v's library, see Fohlen 2008, 195-196; Monfrin 1987; and Müntz and Fabre 
1887, 5-33. The earliest Vatican Library inventory to include the DTZ is that of Nicholas v 
0f 1455 (see Müntz and Fabre 1887, 101). 

162 DTL1.2, 1.4, 1.11-12, 1.144, 2.4, 2.18, 2.252—253, 2.300, 2.307, 3.1-2, 3.58, and 3.161. 
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parties named or by others. Yet the scene described is unquestionably a fic- 
tion in light of the interlocutors involved and of the intermittent circumstances 
compressed into three days. 

In March of 1443 Pope Eugenius rv read the bulk of the first dialogue in Siena. 
This is known from Pier Candido Decembrio's marginal note in the dedicatory 
manuscript: "Most Holy Father Eugenius, Your Holiness read to this point in the 
first codex, which I, Pier Candido, carried with me to Siena in 1442 [1443 New 
Style]."63 At Eugenius’ reading, the imagined setting would evoke the Feast of 
Pentecost on May 20, 21, and 22 of 1442.16^ Consistent with such a time frame, 
Rho composed the other two dialogues, both longer, each over roughly a one 
year span.!65 Eugenius may have been handed a complete draft of the first dia- 
logue (Decembrio's “first codex"?) in March of 1443. If so, he read only a large 
portion of it. Francesco Filelfo, as is known from his letter to Rho (Appendix 2), 
had read apparently the whole of the first dialogue by December 30, 1443.166 In 
sum, the first dialogue was probably begun sometime in early to mid-1442 and 
was finished either by early March or no later than mid-December of 1443. This 
first dialogue is the shortest of the three. 

The second dialogue supplies internal testimony directly relating to the date 
of its composition. With the discussions well underway, 'Candido' recalls a 
comment of Eugenius Iv that he heard “in Rome.” This presumes a setting 
after Eugenius’ return to Rome on 24 September 1443. Its inclusion in the DTL 
requires an even later retelling in Milan, probably near the end of 1443 or early 


163 Vatican: BAV, MS Vat. lat. 227, 48": “Sanctissime Pater Eugeni, hucusque legit Sanctitas Vos- 
tra in primo codice per me, Petrum Candidum, Senas collato 1442.” Whenever the note 
was written, it referred to the period between March n (when Eugenius entered Siena) 
and March 24, 1443 [NS] (the Sienese New Year being March 25). Eugenius reached Rome 
on September 24, 1443; see Gill 1961, 151; and 1964, 40. For Eugenius Iv, see O'Malley 2010, 
161—169; Izbicki and Bancroft 2019; Gill 1961; Stieber 1978, esp. 194-198; and Watanabe 2008. 

164 The Feast of Pentecost in 1443 would not begin until June 9, nearly three months away. 
Pentecost of 1441 (June 4, 5, and 6) would also be feasible, but the Feast of Pentecost in 
1442 must be the occasion conjured. 

165 R.(Ep.149) referred to his extended labor on these dialogues in an undated letter (1444?) 
to Maffeo da Muzano: "We will reach a conclusion about these and other virtues, if at any 
time it's permitted that we finish the Dialogues, which we have long planned." 

166  Filelfo began collecting and redacting his letters in the 1450s. In 1477 they were copied 
under his supervision into a single Ms: Milan: BT, Ms 873 (see De Keyser 2015, 5; and Robin 
1991, 5-6). De Keyser notes that the dates of these letters “are often problematic.” This 
particular letter (5.21) seems to have garbled the New Style and the Old Style dating. “Medi- 
olani ... 111 Kalendas Ianuarias Mccccxliii" would ordinarily read “Dec. 30, 1442 [NS]" since 
New Year's Day in Milan was December 25. But scholars now favor the 1443 date for this 
letter, which synchronizes better with the implied date of Pentecost (1442) and with other 
factors described above. 
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1444.67 And then, somewhat past the midway point of the dialogue, ‘Can- 
dido' makes a direct reference to the year, saying “we who live 1,444 years after 
Christ ...."468 Furthermore, this dialogue opens with a discussion about war 
and peace between the famous humanist Francesco Barbaro!6? and Guarne- 
rio Castiglioni."? Barbaro was in Milan during 1444 as a Venetian ambassador 
for nearly the entire month of May and again in August.!"! Castiglioni was a 
member of Duke Filippo Maria Visconti's Privy Council and one of his ambas- 
sadors. It is doubtful that Rho would have been present at any negotiations 
between the parties, but he may have heard both Barbaro and Castiglioni give 
welcoming or closing orations. He may have even been involved in conversa- 
tions with Barbaro over the course of the month. However that may be, Rho 
was unabashedly awed by Barbaro and took the opportunity to include him in 
the dialogues. Nothing indicates when the second dialogue was completed. It 
is the longest of the three. 

The third and final dialogue is silent regarding its beginning. It does exhibit 
solid evidence regarding its completion. It opens with all the discussants re- 
turning simultaneously to Rho's convent garden, as the fiction goes, because 
they had been entertained the night before at Vitaliano Borromeo's palace in 
Peschiera.!’2 Borromeo's cameo appearance in this dialogue is far more than 
a fleeting compliment. Rho's personal ties to the Borromeo family, noted ear- 
lier, along with Borromeo's own political position and financial connections 
to Filippo Maria Visconti almost certainly explain how the dedicatory copy to 
Eugenius IV came to be. It is highly probable that Count Vitaliano Borromeo 
covered the material and production costs of this elaborate vellum manuscript, 
written and illuminated to the highest professional standards.!? Borromeo's 


167 Decembrio's diplomatic mission followed Eugenius from Siena to Rome (DTL 2.85; see 
here n. 163; Viti 1987, 499; and Izbicki and Bancroft 2019, 67). 

168 DTL 2.176. 

169 See Gualdo 1964; and Diller 1963. 

170 See Foffano 2007; F. Petrucci 1979; and Villa 1974. 

171 Barbaro wrote from Milan on 9 May 1444. He had departed Milan before 29 May 1444 
according to a letter by Lodrisio Crivelli; see Sabbadini 1884, 38-39 and 136. On the context 
of the negotiations, see Partner 1972, 396—419, esp. 414—415. 

172 For Borromeo (ca. 1391-1449), see Chittolini 1971; for the European operations of the Bor- 
romeo Bank, see Bolton and Bruscoli 2008. Borromeo built the castle at Peschiera Bor- 
romeo, 12 kilometers southeast of Milan, between 1432 and 1437. 

173 Vatican: BAV, MS Vat. lat. 227. The full folio illumination (f. 4%; see here Cover) has been 
ascribe to the "Master of the Vitae imperatorum" (Paris: BNF, MS Ital. 131), that is, to the 
unknown illuminator of Rs Italian translation of the Vitae Caesarum for Filippo Maria 
Visconti; see Doria 1982, 88-89; and Toesca 1969, 74. High resolution images of the entire 
Vatican: BAV, MS Vat. lat. 227 are now available in the Digital Vatican Library. 
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backing coupled with Rho's statement of Papal Primacy (DTL 113) points to 
the approval of Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, who in 1439 had sided with Euge- 
nius IV against the Council of Basel.!74 

This information, however, offers little assistance in determining the time 
frame for the last dialogue. But Borromeo's recently acquired titles do. In addi- 
tion to his many other properties and holdings, in 1439 he acquired the Borgo 
and Castello of Arona on the Lago Maggiore.!/5 This became a “County” on 
April 27, 1445, and Vitaliano became “Count of Arona" on May 26, 1445.76 In 
the autograph copy of the third dialogue, Vitaliano's name occurs twice in 
the opening paragraphs without titles, written simply as "Vitaliano Borromeo" 
and once as “Vitaliano.”!”” Above the line in both instances Rho subsequently 
inserted "Comes" (Count) as a correction. Later in this dialogue the name with 
its title prefixed is written directly into the text, requiring no correction.!79 
Something closely approximating this is seen in the dedicatory manuscript as 
well.!79 One can reasonably infer that when Rho started the third dialogue Vita- 
liano Borromeo was not yet a Count. By the time Rho reached the mid-way 
point of the dialogue Borromeo had been awarded his title, and the dialogue 
continued to reflect that. What is certain is that the third dialogue was com- 
pleted sometime after May 26, 1445. 

In addition, Niccoló Arcimboldi's letter prefacing his Glosses on the DTL is 
dated May 5, 1445 (see Appendix 1). He apparently had read some draft of Rho's 


174 OnVisconti relations with Eugenius Iv, see Gill 1961, 82-83, 108-109, 147-149, and 157-159; 
Stieber 1978, 62, and 194-195; Belloni 2015; Canobbio 2015; and Decaluwé 2009. R's dedi- 
cation probably also reflects sympathies for the attempts of Eugenius 1v to deal with the 
difficult divisions in the Franciscan Order, which in 1443 had elected as Minister General 
Antonio Rusconi da Como (resident at S. Francesco Grande), rejecting Eugenius' candi- 
date Alberto da Sarteano (see Cerulli 1966; and Pratesi 1957). R. was on friendly terms with 
Sarteano as seen in letters written from Gallerate, 30 June1445 and from Pavia, 22 Nov. 1446 
(see Sarteano 1688, 400-408 and 427-428). They both served on Filippo Maria Visconti's 
case of conscience on 9 May 1446 (see here n. 13 and n. 183). 

175 See Chittolini 1971, 72. 

176 Milan: asc, Perg. Min. 11; see Bologna 1971, 189 and 192. 

177 DTL 34-2; Vatican: BAV, MS Ott. lat. 1903, f. 12”. 

178 DTL 3.111, 3.123, and 3.127; Vatican: BAV, MS Ott. lat. 1903, ff. 133", 1367, and 137". 

179 Atthe opening of the third dialogue where Borromeo's name first appears (Vatican: BAV, 
MS Vat. lat. 227, f. 138"), something has been erased. Perhaps a large space already pre- 
ceded the original Dicebant, yet to make more room the whole of that word was erased. 
The scribe's consistently elaborate V of Vitalianum was also erased. Rho himself then used 
a smaller V to write into the space: Dicebant Comitem Vitalianum. Borromeo's title is omit- 
ted altogether in the other two early occurances (f. 139"), but all later ones are included in 
the text (ff. 1657, 168", and 170"). The professional scribe must have worked only a few quires 
behind R. as he put the finishing touches on his autograph. 
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work, maybe drafts of each dialogue, including near final drafts, and wrote 
glosses to the work.!?? Yet not until a decade later did Arcimboldi have his 
scribe, Luigi Strada, make a personal copy of the DTZ that included his own 
glosses.!8! Neither Arcimboldi's letter (dated 1445) nor his glosses (not sepa- 
rately dated) betray any indication that they had been revised. Nothing in them 
undercuts the impression that Rho was still alive, was perhaps still working on, 
or had recently finished the DTL. James Hankins may be correct in conjectur- 
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ing that the colophon's “1455” was “a slip for 1445.82 That neither the letter 
nor the glosses exhibit later revision would lend support to this possibility. But 
given the oddity of a scribe dating something incorrectly by a decade and in 
the future at that, we here take this colophon and its date at face value. That 
being said, whenever the manuscript was copied, its contents date to 1445. 
Without doubt, Rho completed his DTL in 1445. He died approximately 
two years later.!83 Arcimboldi's manuscript with letter and glosses was copied, 
ostensibly, in 1455. Arcimboldi himself died four years after that. By our under- 
standing, in 1455 Arcimboldi had a clean copy made of his letter to Rho and 
of the DTZ itself. He then had his glosses copied into the margins in order 
to preserve them for posterity. He did not revisit the glosses, nor apparently 
even proofread them.!84 To all appearances, Arcimboldi's scribe, Luigi Strada, 


180 Arcimboldi (Gloss 16; DTL 2.141) had clearly read an earlier draft of R.’s dialogue, since he 
asked: "So look, Antonio, did it absolve you to have added this passage to your work after 
I informed you of Jerome's statement, or did it entangle you more?” 

181 Milan: BA, Ms D 105 sup., which bears the colophon (156): “Fratris Anthonii Raudensis 
atque theologi dialogus in Lactentium Firmianum explicit memoriter et iocunde. Scrip- 
tus fuit liber iste Mediolani et finitus die 27 Septembris 1455." On Luigi Strada (Aluysius 
de Strata) as the scribe of the main text (DTL) in this Ms, see Ferrari 1989, 31; and Gallo 
2010, 89; on Strada see also Argelati 1745/1966, 1445-1446. The Glosses are with high prob- 
ability also in Luigi's hand, but verifying this is difficult because the glosses are written in 
an extremely small script and with a quill, not a stylus as used in the main text (see App. 1, 
Figures 3 and 4). 

182 Hankins 1991, 149 n. 87. 

183 Although it has long been asserted (without evidence) that R. died in 1450, Regoliosi (1984, 
561) makes a compelling case based on the circulation of Valla's Raudensiane note that R. 
died in 1447. All known evidence supports her conclusion. R. spoke of his failing health 
in 1444 (Orat.V, f. 143"; and Fossati 1926, 350). Sarteano's two letters (1445 and 1446; see 
here n. 174) also made reference to Rs ill health. Sarteano and R. must not have seen each 
other when they served together in May of 1446 on the panel for Filippo Maria's case of 
conscience. For Sarteano, in his last letter to R. written from Pavia in Nov. of 1446, said he 
had not heard from R. in two years. In May, Sarteano must have remained in Pavia, while 
R. (too ill to travel?) remained in Milan. See also DTL 3.228. 

184 Although each gloss is signed “Nic. Arci.” (or something near that), a lacuna in Gloss 24.13 
establishes that these glosses are not in Arcimboldi's own hand. An author would not 
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used Rho's autograph as his exemplar,!*> which was probably still in the library 
of San Francesco Grande. 


7 Lactentius sive Lactantius 


"Lactantius" is a nickname (signum) of uncertain derivation.!86 But to the 
Roman Latinate world of his day and thereafter it invariably signified some 
sense of ‘milky’ and was always regarded as an honorific name.!?" It mostly 
resonated admiration of rhetorical qualities. Quintilian, for example, had spo- 
ken of “Livy’s milky richness" (illa Livii lactea ubertas).$? Jerome lifted this 
metaphor when he characterized Livy as "flowing from the milky font of elo- 
quence” (Livium lacteo eloquentiae fonte manantem).!89 


leave a lacuna of that kind. Furthermore, the scribe's hesitancy or absurdities in a few 
instances (e.g., 10.5, 22.7, 26.3 and 29.2) further indicate that Arcimboldi did not proofread 
the glosses. 

185 Vatican: BAV, MS Ott. lat. 1903. Various clues strongly suggest this, but only a careful colla- 
tion of the two Mss would confirm it. 

186 See Wlosok 1989/1993, 429-430; on L's full name, see Brandt 1890-1893, 1:2-17. Robert 
Kerr (2019) analyzes the evidence and possibility that this rare name was of Punic origin. 
The “only contemporary Latin epigraphic attestations come from the interior of Numidia, 
seemingly where he [Lactantius] was born and raised" (3). “Dass weder Name noch Wurzel 
im Phónizisch-Punischen bisher belegt sind, muss nicht als besonders stórend aufgefasst 
werden, da die meisten Inschriften hóchlich stereotyp sind (und sich zudem kaum mit 
Landwirtschaft befassen), und die verhältnismäßig wenigen Texte sind für und von Eliten 
verfasst; sich von der Nachlese Náhrende gehóren nicht zu diesem auserwáhlten Kreise. 
Mit der Auslegung von Lactantius als ursprünglicher punischer Berufsname ‘Ahrenleser’, 
der mit dem Suffix komparativ-adverbial in phono-semantischer Anglei-chung latinisiert 
wurde, kommen wir dessen Etymologisierung näher” (5). If the sobriquet had a Punic ori- 
gin and meaning, then for an aspiring North African, Roman rhetorician, Fortuna favored 
Lactantius, as in much else, with an extraordinary false cognate. 

187 The name's resonance is often implied, as especially in Jerome's "Firmianus, qui et Lac- 
tantius" (De vir. ill. 80). Fra Mauro Lapi (see Guerrieri 2012, 132-146) in 1470 made the only 
known direct reference, in Italian and Latin, to the metaphorical significance of Lactan- 
tius (Osimo: ICBS, MS 18.M.22 [olim 72]). Italian, f. 8": “Quando dico chimmi proibera ch'io 
non legga le tali e tali opere di Lattancio, e io dico che veramente che non solo in nome ma 
vita e doctrina è un latte sustantivo e candidissimo, no(n) solo a parvoli ma ancora ai per- 
fetti” Latin, f. 160": "Lactantius Firmianusque ac noster illustris Italicus qui, cum suis tantis 
operibus Christianissimis et doctrinis, tantos docuit atque lactavit necnon candidavit, ut 
lac optimus refectivus et refrigerativus, nutritivus augmentativusque." These statements 
are part of a defense against some "detractor Lactantii occultus," who is surely not Antonio 
da Rho. 

188 Inst. 10.132. 

189 Hier. Ep. 3.3. 
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Our more immediate consideration grapples with Rho's preference for the 
spelling Lactentius rather than Lactantius and with his motivation for this 
option. Contemporary evidence suggests explanations that range from its being 
a deliberate insult, as Francesco Filelfo took it to be, to its being merely an alter- 
nate spelling, as seen in a number of manuscripts.!9° Figuring into this issue is 
Rho's title “in Lactentium,” by which he meant "against Lactantius"?! 

But in Rho's choice of Lactentius an ambivalence is detected: not a com- 
pliment, to be sure, but well short of an outright slur. It in fact traded on an 
old Jewish metaphor that had been co-opted by Christians: “babes and suck- 
lings” (parvuli atque lactentes / infantes et lactentes).!92 This image had always 
hummed with positive and negative tension. A statement from Jerome spells 
it out best: “ne parvuli atque lactentes solidioris cibi edulio suffocemur.” (Lest 
as babes and sucklings we strangle on more solid food.)?3 Jerome was there 
rephrasing the Pauline texts: "Tanquam parvulis in Christo, lac vobis potum 
dedi non escam" (Just like babes in Christ, I have fed you milk and not meat);194 
and “Omnis enim qui lactis est particeps, expers est sermonis iustitiae: parvu- 
lus enim est. Perfectorum autem est solidus cibus.” (Everyone who uses milk 


190 For Lactentius as a simple alternative spelling, see Abelard Summi boni 1.60; and Abelard 
and Heloise Ep. 7.33. More importantly, R's humanist teacher Gasparino Barzizza (d.1430) 
added a note to his Ms of the Inst. that begins: Iste Lactantius, alias Lactentius (Naples: BN, 
MS VI.B.15, saec. XIV?-xV], f. 125"; see Gualdo Rosa, Ingenio, and Nunziata 1996, 16, 50-52). 
This reflects reservations about the correct spelling (and interpretation?) of L's name in 
the late 14th and early 15th century. A Ms in Paris (BA, MS 339, saec. XIV") reads: “Lac- 
tencii liber primus de falsa religione,’ and another in Toulouse (ADHG, MS 9 [F.6], saec. 
XIV"), lacking its first folio, has a colophon (f. 316"): ““"Explicent [sic] libri Lactentiic^t" 
The superscript ‘va ... cat" (“delete”) results from its misplacement at f. 316" after some ps.- 
Seneca/ps.-Paul letters instead of at f. 312” after L's Inst. Gionta (2005, 374-375) points out 
a MS (Augsburg: SSB, MS 2° Cod. 9, saec. xv’, f. 1”) where the De ira and De opificio are 
ascribed to Lactentius, and where Antonio Pessina (fl. 1440-1459) made a note: “Firmiani 
Lactentii ad Donatum nobilem grammaticum. Qui Lactentius quantum valuerit eruditione 
et eloquendi facilitate et prudentia, beati Hieronymi epistulas consule.” R's Archbishop, 
Francesco Pizolpasso, owned a copy of these same works which bears an identical ascrip- 
tion (Milan: BA, MS D 31 sup. saec. xv?). Another Ms containing these two works also 
ascribed them to “Firm<i)ani Lactencii" (Vatican: BAV, MS Reg. lat. 217, saec. x1V?-xvl). 
Ten lines of poetry exhibit the Lactentius form in Rome: BC, MS 41 G 21 [801], saec. xv?, 
f. 267". 

191 While one could imagine “in Lactentium” as “on Lactantius,” the contents and Rho's sum- 
mation “pro et in" (DTL 3.213) reveal his obvious meaning to be “against Lactantius." 

192 Ps. 8.3 and Matt. 21.16: “Ex ore infantium et lactentium perfecisti laudem." 

193 Hier. Ep. 84.3.7 (emphasis ours). Jerome uses "parvuli atque/et lactentes” a number of 
times, sometimes in a more positive sense, sometimes in a more negative one. 

194 ICor 3.2. 
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is unskillful in the word of righteousness, for that person is a baby. But strong 
meat belongs to those who are fully grown).195 

Curiously, Rho never mentioned his orthographic choice of Lactentius.!9° In 
the autograph of his Apology (1427/28), we find Rho twice having written the 
name using the /actans form.!?7 He will occasionally in the DTL write Lactan- 
tius. He even made a permanent switch to Lactantius near the end of his auto- 
graph copy of the DTL.!98 But the scribe of the dedicatory copy, working closely 
with Rho, never made that switch and continued with Lactentius throughout. 
Moreover, Rho added his personal colophon to the dedicatory manuscript, 
signing his own name and writing "dialogus tertie die in Lactentium feliciter 
explicit" [emphasis ours]. Whatever accounted for the change of form toward 
the end of his autograph copy, nothing came of it in the final elegant version 
presented to Eugenius Iv. 

The choice of Lactentius was seemingly a depravatio, that is, a distortion of 
a name by one or two letters. Rho's contemporary, Francesco Filelfo, took it 
exactly as such. Puns of this sort were fairly common in Antiquity. Well-known 
examples are found in Biberius for Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 42), Mobilior for Nobi- 
lior (Cic. de Orat. 2.256) and Flaurus for Florus (Suet. Vesp. 22). St. Jerome also 
resorted at times to this, as for example with his Dormitantius for Vigilantius 
(Hier. Cont. Vig. 1-2). Seeing that Rho in his Philippic had shown a fondness for 
depravatio, this, prima facie, would seem to explain his choice of Lactentius. As 
noted, Filelfo reacted with shock when he read the first dialogue in December 
0f 1443: 


In heaven's name, [Rho], what mad reasoning has moved you— driven by 
some malignant and hostile spirit—to attack so shamelessly, unjustly, and 
disrespectfully that man so highly educated and extremely eloquent (doc- 
tissimus atque disertissimus) so that you not only deliberately misinter- 
preted almost innumerable issues but even labored to distort (depravare) 
his name by calling him Lactentius instead of Lactantius??? 


195 Heb. 5.13-14; see also 1Pet. 2.2. 

196 Without making any reference to the name, 'Candido' remarked that L. was a child in his 
understanding: DTL 2.245, 2.247, and 2.248. 

197 R. spoke of L. in other works, but these instances reveal nothing more than scribal orthog- 
raphy. 

198 R. began this on f. 143" (Vatican: BAV, MS Ott. lat. 1903). He slipped back into Lactentius a 
couple of times and then continued invariably with Lactantius through f. 147" where L. is 
last mentioned in the DTL. 

199 Letter of Filelfo to Rho (Appendix 2). Others found R's work offensive as well, but did 
not react to the name. For instance, Adam da Genova wrote a four line poem telling R. to 
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As Daniela Gionta has shown, Filelfo saw the ridicule as insinuating a child 
who was still nursing: “così un infante incapace di parlare”??? The distortion sig- 
nified being fed on milk (lactens) instead of producing it (lactans). Although 
in classical Latin lactans and lactens had been used interchangeably with 
exactly the same meanings, Rho's own understanding accords perfectly with 
that laid out by Gionta. He differentiated the forms in his Imitationes rheto- 
ricae (1433): "Lactans is she who offers milk; lactens is the one to whom it is 
offered.”201 Gionta cites the corroborating evidence of the interpretation of 
lactens in Servius’ commentary on Virgil's Georgics (1.315). The pun, by this 
understanding, centered on the contrast between the highly esteemed rhetori- 
cian and a child who could not yet speak. The adjectives Filelfo used to describe 
Lactantius— doctissimus atque disertissimus—highlight this comparison.202 

Weighing against the depravatio explanation is Rho's complete disdain for 
Filelfo’s criticism of the Lactentius spelling.?9? Indeed, Rho wrote two addi- 
tional dialogues over the course of the next two years, both of them longer and 
both unchanged in usage. In addition, Arcimboldi, Lactantius' defender, had 
no reaction to the Lactentius orthography. Luigi Strada copied it as written into 
Arcimboldi's personal copy of the DTZ even though Arcimboldi's glosses always 
prefer the Lactantius spelling. A further challenge to the depravatio explanation 
emerges. If Rho intended the name Lactentius as an insult, why did he discard 
his earlier practices in such matters? When he resorted to depravatio in his 


resume his hellebore (remedy for insanity): Florence: BL, Ms Aedil. 27, saec. xv?, 31.VIIL— 
16.X11448, (f. 140"). It appeared in many printed editions including the editio princeps of 
1465. A Dominican, Filippo della Strada, wrote both poetry and a brief tract “contra detrac- 
torem Lactantii occultum" (Osimo: ICBS, MS 18.M.22); see also Venice: BNM, MS Marc. lat. 
11.107 (2740), saec. XV? (18.X11450); and Legnano: IBM, MS 1 [olim 95], saec. xv?. Filippo's 
work was augmented by Mauro Lapi (see above n. 187). 

200  Gionta 2005, 375. 

201 Imit. 115’: “LACTANS est quae praebet lac; lactens cui praebetur" Nothing in R’s entry sug- 
gests a reference to L. 

202  Lactentius might also have been seen as criticism of his exuberant rhetorical style. Pliny 
the Elder's definition of lactere as "tanta vis suci" (Nat. 15.53) seems to corroborate this 
interpretation, set against the stylistic praise reflected in the name Lactantius. Cicero and 
Quintilian had used "sucus" in relation to style as well, albeit mostly in a positive sense 
(Cic. de Or. 2.93; Brut. 36; and Quint. Inst. 1. pr. 24). In the first and last dialogues, 'Can- 
dido, quoting the two Senecas, censored L. for his highly florid style (DTL 1.16 and 3.204). 
But this criticism has to be weighed against R.’s low regard for Seneca's style; see Rho Apol. 
19. See also Imit. ff. 223—226", where R. ridicules those who think Seneca was a Christian 
(see Panizza 1977; and Sellars 2020). 

203 R. also shrugged off Filelfo’s hostile reaction to ‘Candido’ as an interlocutor. It could hardly 
have surprised R. to learn that Filelfo hated Decembrio, who repaid Filelfo's sentiment in 
like coin (see Gionta 2005). 
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Philippic (1432), he invariably tipped his hand with some phrase like “or rather" 
(immo) or “I almost said" (paene dixi).2°4 This mannerism rarely appears in the 
DTL, and never with regard to the name Lactentius.205 

Other evidence thoroughly disproves that the choice of Lactentius was den- 
igrating Lactantius as an orator or for his rhetorical style. On no occasion, 
including in the DTL, did Rho ever challenge Lactantius as a virtuoso of Latin 
eloquence. Whenever he mentioned the greatest Latin stylists in his writings, 
he invariably ranked in the same order Cicero, Livy, and Lactantius as those 
most deserving imitation. Were he to have added a fourth name to these 
"authors of the humanistic studies" (studia humanitatis), it would have been 
Pliny the Younger.206 This ranking first appears in 1430/31 in Rho's oration 
Ad scholares when he assumed the chair of the recently deceased Gasparino 
Barzizza. There he told his students that every day they would copy some- 
thing to be imitated (emulari) from "Cicero, Livy, and Lactantius.’2°’ Given the 
educational practices of his day, this would mean that he would read selec- 
tions from these authors that the students were expected to copy and memo- 
rize. ‘Niccolo’ articulates exactly this ranking as the first dialogue gets under- 
way.28 In keeping with Rho's evaluation of Latin stylists, the glowing admi- 
ration for "Lactentius" that ‘Niccolò’ expresses in the DTL draws heavily on 
unacknowledged phrases and statements from letters of Pliny the Younger.?09 
When Rho considered including someone from “the sea of sacred literature" 
whom he esteemed as an equal to these preeminent authors of humanis- 
tic studies, he named St. Jerome.?!? In his Imitationes rhetoricae (1433) he 
wrote a long entry on “Eloquentia.” After quoting a passage from Jerome where 
a number of Christian authors are evaluated, one of whom is Lactantius?! 


204 For instance, Phil. 25 "Siculus, immo Suculus”; 102 "Publius, paene dixi Publicus”; 133 “Bec- 
cadellus, paene dixi Leccadellus"; and 189 “Panormitam, paene dixi Gomorritam.” 

205 See DTL 2453 and 3.193. At DTZ 1.129 R. uses it with adjectives applied to L. as a detractor 
of Cicero. 

206 See Apol. 20-21; see here n. 213 on Jerome. 

207 Rho Ad schol.! 126. 

208 DTL1.14. 

209 Plin. Ep. 110.5 and 4.3.2-3. 

210 These categories—‘the sea of sacred literature" (sacrarum litterarum pelago) and *human- 
istic studies" (humanitatis studia) —were two of several classifications R. used (Apol. 14 
and 18). Without exception, R. considered L. as an author of humanistic studies, never as 
one of the authors of sacred literature or a “doctor” of the church (see Rutherford 1998). 

211 Ep.58.10.1-2. These are: Tertullian, Cyprian, Victorinus, Lactantius, Arnobius, and Hilary. 
Here Jerome made his much repeated assessment: "Lactantius, quasi quidam fluvius elo- 
quentiae Tullianae, utinam tam nostra affirmare potuisset quam facile aliena destruxit." 
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Rho asks Jerome why he did not evaluate himself. Cicero, after all, had sung his 
own praises constantly. 


Yet he did not know Christ. You, however, are a Christian ....212 Therefore 
you neither gloat about, revel in, nor boast of your magniloquence but 
defer to the judgment of posterity what they may think of you. I myself 
conclude that you alone of all people ... can be placed ... either as an equal 
to Cicero or between that prince of Roman eloquence and Livy or Lactan- 
tius.213 


No other author from “the sea of sacred literature” merited inclusion among or 
placement near these three authors of humanistic studies. 

A further confirmation of Rho's admiration for Lactantius' eloquence 
emerges from an intriguing passage that could at first glance seem a slight. In 
some ways it is. Rho awarded Lactantius one of his highest compliments when 
the distinguished Venetian humanist, ‘Francesco Barbaro, spoke “in his own 
highly ornate style that I [Rho] can admire, not imitate, and certainly not repli- 
cate.”214 Then the next seven paragraphs are unacknowledged quotations in 
extenso from the Institutes, reproducing nearly the whole of book 6, chapter 15. 
A bit of paraphrasing is incorporated, but virtually everything is unattributed 
direct quotation. To replicate the voice of the eloquent Francesco Barbaro, Rho 
purloined the text of Lactantius. Remarkably, the passages lifted are Lactantius' 
review of Stoic and Peripatetic teaching on emotions. This demonstrates the 
ambiguity that pervades the DTL. Everything that ‘Francesco’ said was clearly 
meant to be taken in a very positive light: an extremely elegant expression of 
sophisticated philosophical analysis. But Rho left Lactantius' contribution to 
languish unrecognized. 


212 This alludes to the famous line from Jerome's dream: "Ciceronianus es, non Christianus" 
(Hier. Ep. 22.30.4; see Adkin 1999). 

213 Imit. 68'—74*: "ELOQUENTIA: ... (73") Quid de aliis sed imprimis de te taces, Hieronyme? 
Cicero de suis studiis multa dixit, multa scripsit. Gloriae (super ceteros oratores, immo 
homines) cupidus se patrem patriae, fortunatamque natam se consule Romam [Quint. 
Inst. 9.4.41] omni pagina omni verbo se praedicat. At ille Christum nesciebat; tu vero 
Christianus es. Sapientia huius saeculi stultitia est apud deum [1Cor. 319]. Ideo de tua 
magniloquentia non te iactas, non te attollis et effers sed posteriorum iudicio quid de te 
sentiant olim derelinquis. Unum tamen ipse arbitror seu pace omnium seu bello dixerim 
te vel Ciceronem aequare vel inter ipsum Romanae eloquentiae principem ac Livium seu 
Lactantium intermedium ne iniuria quidem collocari posse." 

214 DTL 2.30. The whole passage is DTL 2.30-36. ‘Francesco’ next quotes Cicero (acknowl- 
edged). 
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In sum, “Lactentius” was “a babe in Christ.” He lacked a mature understand- 
ing of philosophy and, more importantly, of Christian teaching. Lactentius did 
not (pace Filelfo) belittle Lactantius' eloquence (dissertissimus), but it did dis- 
parage his standing as someone highly learned (doctissimus), at least where 
this concerned theology and philosophy. Rho's clearly stated objective was to 
keep the focus on “the teaching of Lactentius rather than his eloquence."?215 
His discussants, ‘Niccolò’ and ‘Candido, referred to this often as “our purpose" 
(institutus noster) and stipulated further that their discussion was restricted to 
the Divine Institutes. Others participants were pressed into the discussion of 
The Anger of God. Rho, it can be said, saw Lactantius' impressive eloquence as 
a problem only insofar as it seductively veiled his erroneous teaching and had 
lead him to speak with dangerous license about theology and philosophy. He 
spoke with the refinement of a orator or lawyer, not with the precise terminol- 
ogy required of a philosopher or theologian.?!6 “Lactentius,” according to Rho, 
had a fundamental flaw: his belief that “philosophy must be discarded, because 
what is needed is not the pursuit of wisdom, [...] but wisdom itself”2!” 


8 St. Augustine and St. Jerome 


Rho frequently cites the works of Augustine and Jerome, both directly and 
indirectly, including various pseudepigraphal works. The overall significance 
of their myriad citations will not be analyzed here. Yet two aspects of their 
work shape the DTZ's discussions about Lactantius: Augustine's Reconsidera- 
tions (Retractationes) and Jerome's scurrilous invectives. 

The dialogues, as noted, maintain a focus on Lactantius' teaching instead of 
his eloquence.?!8 ‘Candido, accordingly, dredges the Institutes for theological 
and philosophical errors. In the deliberations, two questions about Lactantius 
are posed from time to time: (1) would he have corrected himself if given oppor- 
tunity? and (2) did he, in fact, on any issue correct himself later? On the first, 
ostensibly influenced by the Augustinian accessus, a general consensus pre- 


215 DTL1.11,1,17, 2.13, and 3.204. 

216 DTL 2.75: "Perhaps lawyers must be allowed such latitude when pleading a case, but 
philosophers never!" 

217 Lact. Inst. 316.7; DTL 3.163. This may also be a veiled attack on R’s contemporary Lorenzo 
Valla, who in 1433 had R’s dramatis persona articulate a position much like this (De volup. 
3.12.2-8, esp. 312.7). In 1454, Timoteo Maffei also remarked that some wrongly cited L. 
against the study of philosophy (In sanct. rust. 23457-1465). 

218 Seehere n. 215. 
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vailed in the DTZ that Lactantius would have changed his views if time, oppor- 
tunity, and instruction had permitted.2!9 On the second, his defender ‘Niccolò’ 
makes the astute observation that had Augustine not written his Reconsider- 
ations to repudiate his earlier errors, “he in many of them ... might not have 
escaped censure for heresy.’22° Indeed, as complex as the debates have been 
regarding Augustine's thought, absent his Reconsiderations one can imagine 
quarrels even more intense. And had only the title survived worse ones still. 
Whether ‘Niccolo’ is correct in asserting that Lactantius at times corrected or 
better explained himself, the comparison with Augustine is especially apt. It 
calls attention to interpretive issues arising from Lactantius' avoidance of terms 
and expressions familiar only to Christians. It also confronts the possibility that 
he did reconsider or reframe some of his positions. Although not discussed by 
Rho, being unknown to him and to most of his contemporaries, Lactantius' Epi- 
tome and his interrupted “long version" offer evidence in this regard.??! 

By the fifteenth century many humanists had come to regard Jerome's schol- 
arship and eloquence with increasing admiration.??? Rho's own fondness for 
Jerome is reflected in his frequent reference to “my Jerome,” a usage also noted 
by others.?23 Yet of those admiring Jerome's talents, many found his scurrilous 
invectives troubling. Rho both imitated his invectives and defended himself 
with appeals to Jerome's example. But even he acknowledged that Jerome's 
invectives were at times so extreme that "he seems almost to have lost his self- 
control.’224 Readers of the DTL might see a similar failing in Rho's resort to 
invective. Insofar as we can say, his contemporaries were inclined to see it that 
way. In the dialogues, ‘Candido’ and ‘the Abbot’ were the dramatis personae 
who gave it voice. We have no evidence, however, that Decembrio himself ever 
talked this way about Lactantius, although he did take exception to some views 
that he held. Our scanty information about Count-Abbot Ghiglino offers no 
enlightenment. All in all, with his forays into invective modeled expressly on 
the 'saintly' Jerome, Rho's own raspy personality casts a long shadow in the 
DTL. 


219 See here 24-25. 

220 DTL 3.18; see also 1.79 and 2.225. 

221 See Heck 1993 and 2005b, 214-215. 

222 See Rice 1985, 84-115. 

223 Rho Phil. 35, 97, and 173 (Hieronymus meus); Decembrio Ep. iuven. lib. oct. 52: (ut Hierony- 
mus tuus inquit); Valla Raud. note (Hieronymus tuus) 1.2.80, 2.5.51, and 19.50. 

224 Rho Phil. 177: “paene videtur debacchari" See 393 n. c. 
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9 Quotations 


The DTL contains many long quotations not only from the text of Lactantius’ 
Divine Institutes and The Anger of God but also from many classical, legal, patris- 
tic, and medieval texts. For the authors and works of all Latin classical and 
biblical texts we adopt the abbreviations in Lewis and Short, A Latin Dictio- 
nary, and Glare, Oxford Latin Dictionary. Greek authors and texts are identified 
according to the abbreviations in Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon. For 
Roman Law and Canon Law references, which Rho specified according to the 
conventions then in use, we have followed the system laid out in Appendix 1 of 
James A. Brundage's Medieval Canon Law (1995). 

In addition to quoting medieval Latin translations of Aristotle, Rho also 
quoted Renaissance Latin translations of Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Isocrates, 
and Demosthenes. He consistently cited his classical and patristic sources with 
as much accuracy as his texts allowed. Augustine's City of God, Plato's Republic, 
Aristotle's Politics, and Lactantius' Divine Institutes were cited as noted ear- 
lier.225 When Rho quoted Jerome's Letters he identified them by the names 
of the recipients, which narrows the possibilities but lacks specificity since 
Jerome wrote several letters to the same person. Incipits, or opening lines, pre- 
cede Rho's quotations from Seneca's Letters. 

The source of quotations from Cicero's works are curiously sketchy consid- 
ering Rho's usual attempts to identify classical texts with some precision. He 
quoted from and named the orations Pro Archia, Pro Balbo, Pro Milone, and Pro 
Sestio. He also knew, for example, that Cicero's On Obligations, Tusculan Dispu- 
tations, and The Republic were divided into books. Yet for his many references 
and extracts he never specified book numbers or other divisions unless he was 
repeating the information supplied by Augustine, his indirect source. This per- 
haps suggests that Rho worked from florilegia of Cicero's texts, compiled either 
by himself or by others. 

Some chance exists that Rho's discussion of Cicero leaned on Decembrio's 
lost work, In Defense of Illustrious Men against Lactantius, and if so the impre- 
cision might be the fault of Rho's source.??$ But Decembrio made his only 


225 See here 23. 

226 As early as 1436-1437 Decembrio, in a letter to Simone Ghilino, spoke of his intention to 
write “a book against Lactantius Firmianus for the protection of our Plato" (in Lactantium 
Firmianum pro tuitione Platonis nostri librum); see Zaccaria 1956, 26-27. Nearly thirty years 
later (1464), in a letter to Francesco Visconti, Decembrio spoke of *a book I wrote against 
Lactantius for the defense of illustrious men" (librum conscripsi in Lactantium pro defen- 
sione illustrium virorum); Genoa: BU, MS C.V11.46, f. 927. Nothing of this liber (or these libri) 
is known to survive. 
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reference to his In Defense roughly twenty years after Rho completed the DTL. 
Furthermore, if Rho's DTZ is any guide, Decembrio’s “illustrious men" referred 
narrowly to Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero.??? Scholars have for some 
decades recognized that Rho's discussions about Plato's Republic reflect views 
which Decembrio had expressed earlier, well apart from any surmised con- 
tent of the lost In Defense.??8 If Rho did include material from this lost work, 
the extent of Decembrio's contribution and of Rho's own interventions are of 
necessity speculative. In the discussions about Aristotle, quotations and refer- 
ences to scholastic material engender, at the very least, strong suspicion that 
Rho was relying on someone other than Decembrio. One instance in the DTL 
where ‘Candido’ made a defense of Cicero looks to have been included solely for 
its literary merit. If such is the case (and if the passage derives from Decembrio), 
it reveals that Rho found Decembrio's reasoning weak. ‘Niccolo’ complimented 
‘Candido’ for his stylistically clever defense of Cicero but scoffed that his triv- 
ial arguments against Lactantius were totally unworthy of refutation: “Eagles,” 
‘Niccolò’ concluded, “don’t hunt flies.”229 

Decembrio’s own letter to Rho (Appendix 3) thanked him for having “in- 
cluded our name" in the DTL, which Rho had “eloquently and accurately pub- 
lished.” There Decembrio in gratitude dedicated to Rho his Life of Homer lest 
people think him only “adorned by another’s [Rho’s] actions and merits.” Vague 
though these remarks are, they imply the sole authorship of Rho. 

Filelfo’s letter to Rho (Appendix 2) excoriated him for having “play[ed] the 
fool with that insane Pier Candido Decembrio” since Rho knew well “how slan- 
derous and idiotic Candido is by nature.” This might refer cryptically to Decem- 
brio’s In Defense, but it probably reflects nothing more than Filelfo venting 
his usual contempt of Decembrio. Arcimboldi’s Glosses and his letter to Rho 
(Appendix 1) acknowledged that Decembrio was pleased with his role in the 
DTL. Yet Arcimboldi constantly and consistently blamed Rho for the contents 
of the DTL. 

If Decembrio had already written his In Defense by 1442 (and if Rho used it), 
how could Arcimboldi, a close friend and colleague of Decembrio, have been 
unaware of its existence and of Rho having used it? Nothing Arcimboldi said 
implies Rho's reliance on a work of Decembrio. It is at least equally probable 
that Decembrio wrote his lost In Defense years later, near 1464 when he spoke 


227 See DTL 1.17, 2.116, and 3.189. 

228 On the DTZ replicating Decembrio's real positions regarding Plato's Republic, see Fubini 
1966, 323-370, esp. 324-349; Hankins 1991, 1143-154; Gionta 2005, 377—392; Zaccaria 1956, 
14—74; 1959, 179-206, esp. 181-182 and 199-200; and 1975, 187—212; and Paredi 1961, 208-218. 

229  DTL3.57. 
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of it. In it he may have developed and reworked material from Rho's DTZ, just 
as Arcimboldi in his Glosses revised and developed arguments from Rho's text. 
Absent Decembrio's In Defense, the relationship between it and Rho's DTZ will 
remain a mystery. 

Sharing a similar opacity, Rho's medieval sources present significant chal- 
lenges. In some places Rho signaled his reliance on a medieval authority with 
a vague “they say" (ut aiunt or ut dicunt) or “theologians say" or “philoso- 
phers say" In many instances he gave no hint at all that he was plundering 
and reworking some medieval source. In doing so he followed or relied on a 
practice established long before his time and known to scholars now as lec- 
tura secundum alium (“a reading according to someone else") or the “cut and 
paste method" or “bricolage textuel”23° In keeping with other scholastics, espe- 
cially the late fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century theologians, Rho rarely 
quoted these medieval sources verbatim and in extenso.??! He preferred to para- 
phrase them according to his notion of a better style, vocabulary, and syntax, 
preserving the key words and phrases that were central to his argument. This 
is true even though he may have followed an author closely and at consider- 
able length. These sources can often be recognized only with difficulty since 
many have no critical editions. For this reason we may a few times have failed 
to identify an author on whom Rho relied. Even in those instances where we 
have named a medieval source, considering that Rho was quoting other “mod- 
ern" theologians who engaged in the same practice, reservations about the 
exact or ultimate source remain. In a hall of mirrors, the challenge always 
is to distinguish what one really sees from what is being reflected. We have 
reported the apparent source even if on occasion that may well be a mere reflec- 
tion.232 

At times Rho explicitly named medieval theologians such as Peter Lombard 
and the Franciscan doctores, St. Bonaventure (1217-1274) and John Duns Scotus 
(ca. 1266-1308). When he cited Duns Scotus, however, clear evidence betrays 


230 The phrase lectura secundum alium is probably a neologism of Damascus Trapp (1956, 
249—255), who describes this practice among late 14th-century Augustinian theologians. 
The usage actually had a much longer run and showed considerable variation; see Zahnd 
2015, 267—269 and n. 6; Bakker and Schabel 2002, 434—443, 462-464, with examples 444— 
461; and Schabel 2006, 164, 166 and 172; for bricolage and compilatio, see Calma 2011, 560- 
562 and 567-568. 

231 See Zahnd 2015, 312. 

232 Bakker and Schabel (2002, 462) remark: “This complex use of previous material [is] a 
nightmare for the modern scholar seeking to establish a critical edition in a little-studied 
era...”; and Schabel 2006, 172: “[I]t will be impossible to determine the extent, nature, or 
source of such borrowing without editions of and comparisons between many texts.” 
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that he was often quoting him through some later Franciscan author. Actual 
copies of Duns Scotus' texts, or many of them, may not have been available to 
him. On a number of subjects he borrowed heavily from Franciscan authori- 
ties: Richard of Middleton (ca. 1249-1302), Francis of Meyronnes (1288-1328), 
Nicholas of Lyra (ca. 1270-1349), Gerald of Odo (ca. 1290-1349), Peter of Aquila 
(ca. 1290—1361), and Peter of Candia (ca. 1340-1410). He named none of these. In 
one place Rho for several long paragraphs oscillated between Francis of Mey- 
ronnes, Peter of Candia, and Peter of Aquila.233 Whether he did this to disguise 
his sources or because he thought one individual had addressed a particular 
idea better than another is hard to determine. 

The only non-Franciscan scholastic theologian whom Rho used this way is 
the Augustinian Giles of Rome (ca. 1243-1316). Rho relied directly on Giles’ De 
regimine principum (Guidance for Princes) to explicate Aristotle's vocabulary 
regarding the passions. Perhaps Giles’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Rhetoric was 
unavailable to Rho. Or he may have recognized, as scholars now do, that Giles 
had developed his ethical thought more fully in the De regimine.234 Whether or 
not that was Rho's perception, he must have found the style of the De regimine 
more compatible with his own efforts to recast the material into something 
more literary. For in contrast to Giles' De regimine, his Commentary hewed 
closely to scholastic form and terminology. 

Beyond a few scholastic common-places that are traceable to various Domi- 
nicans, or even to Thomas Aquinas (ca.1224—1274), Rho seemingly never quoted 
Dominican theologians. Perhaps he had some aversion to these authors. More 
probably, the library at San Francesco Grande simply possessed few such 
works.235 One exception was his use of the Compendium theologicae veritatis 
(Compendium of Theological Truth) by the Dominican Hugo Ripelin of Stras- 
bourg (ca. 1205-ca. 1270). This work, however, circulated widely under various 
names or with no attribution, and Rho may have known itas a work of Bonaven- 
ture or even indirectly. In any case he never so much as mentioned either its 
title or its author.236 As with most of his “modern” theologians, Rho never iden- 
tified the source, but his vocabulary and phrasing does leave important clues. 
Aquinas' Catena aurea (The Golden Chain) might have been available to Rho. 


233 DTL2.286-306. 

234 See Lambertini 1988 and 2000. 

235  Ferrari's research (1979b and 1993) on the surviving Mss of the library of S. Francesco 
Grande corroborates, insofar as is possible, the general absense of Dominican authors. 

236  DTL3.207. Among the attributions are: Albert Magnus, St. Thomas or merely ‘Thomas, and 
St. Bonaventure; see Steer 1981. The copy in Visconti Library was attributed to St. Thomas; 
see Pelegrin 19552, 228 [A. 695]. 
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Yet with the Catena being a compendium of patristic authors commenting on 
scripture, Rho could have found these quotations elsewhere or in other authors 
who had access to the Catena. In addition, he took a number of his patristic 
quotations from Peter Lombard's Sentences and Gratian's Decretum.?87 

Rho demonstrated familiarity with cosmological texts of various masters. Yet 
he was more likely to name a medieval source if the authority or reliability of 
the author was then discussed or openly challenged. Prime examples are Aver- 
roés (Ibn Rushd), "The Commentator" on Aristotle,288 and “some astrologer by 
the name of Albumasar" (Abu Ma‘Sar).23° About Averroés, Rho at one point 
spoke of him admiringly because he had "expressed [an idea] exceptionally 
well.”24° But Rho more frequently makes references to his errors.?^! As for Albu- 
masar, Rho recognized that astrologers and astronomers?4 could calculate 
eclipses and other astrological convergences, projecting them both into the 
future and into the past. Yet he was highly dubious of, if not downright hos- 
tile to, the notion that astrologers could forecast (or could have forecast) other 
events. This was especially true for miraculous events like Noah's Flood and the 
Virgin Birth. These were miracles that no natural cause like the convergence 
of the stars could have influenced or foretold. Rho also belittled a key source 
of this speculation, Peter Comestor, whom he left unnamed: “To the Historia 
scolastica as it's commonly known, to which generally, just as to Lactentius, I 
attach little confidence, for it randomly mixes doubtful things with the credi- 
ble.’248 

Unsurprisingly, medieval Latin translations of Greek and Arabic texts sur- 
face often. Rho followed William of Moerbeke's translation of Aristotle’s De 
anima, but his immediate source is uncertain. He could have found Moer- 
beke's translation of the short statement in many places, most probably in 
Gerald of Odo's Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Rho did 
not, however, quote directly an obvious text, Averroés' Long Commentary on the 
De anima of Aristotle, from which he clearly derived information.?44 Presum- 
ably he found this material in another source. Rho also quoted from Robert 


237 See Rutherford 1997. 

238  SeeTaylor 2003. 

239 See Hackett 2003. 

240 DTL3.40. 

241 DTL1.67, 2.277 and 2.282. 

242 R. mostly distinguished these, but his line between the two was at times fuzzy, reflecting, 
no doubt, actual practice. 

243 DTL 2.167. 

244  DTL1.67. The Mss fail to identify the translator, but Hasse (2010) makes a good case that it 
was Michael Scot. 
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Grosseteste's translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, again probably indirectly 
through Gerald of Odo or some other author. 

The DTZ also contains, as noted, quotations from Renaissance Latin transla- 
tions: Aristotle's Politics (Bruni 1437/38),7^5 Plato's Republic (Decembrio 1438/ 
40),246 Isocrates Nicocles (Castiglionchio 1436/37)?^" Plutarch's Lycurgus 
(Filelfo 1430-1432), Cato Minor (Bruni 1405), and Demosthenes (Bruni 1412).248 
We also find material based on Plutarch's Alcibiades (Anonymous ca. 1437), 
Aristides (Barbaro 1416), Brutus (Angeli 1400), Coriolanus (Guarino before 1414), 
Demosthenes (Bruni 1412), Themistocles (Guarino 1417 and Castiglionchio 1434- 
1436), and Thesius (Castiglionchio 1436). He included information about 
Aeschines that would seem to derive from pseudo-Plutarch's Vitae decem orato- 
rum. But that text was not translated until 1463.24? Such references or allusions 
would not always reflect direct reliance on a Renaissance translation. Most of 
the time it surely did.25° With regard to Leonardo Bruni's translation of Aristo- 
tle's Politics, Rho commented specifically about the quality of the translation. 
After reading a selection from the translation, 'Candido' asserts that 


in translating others our Bruni didn't achieve the verbal felicity and facil- 
ity that he ingeniously exhibited in his own work. We would've wished 
that Cicero ... or the divine Jerome had rendered the Politics into Latin. 
We then wouldn't have in our hands such an abstruse and insoluble copy, 
but one most eloquent and crystal clear.25! 


Rho's inclusion of these comments in no way reflect his own perceptions of 
deficiencies in Bruni's renderings of the Greek per se because Rho did not know 
Greek. He may well have known something of the debate between Alonso de 
Cartagena and Leonardo Bruni over philosophical texts and whether the trans- 
lator ought to adhere carefully to established terminology??? But he more prob- 
ably just reflected Decembrio's views. 


245 See Hankins 2008, 11-20. 

246 See Hankins 1991, 1117-154; and 2005; and Gionta 2005. 

247 See Gualdo Rosa 2018, 10-19; and Regini 2016/17, 12-25. 

248 See Pade 2007, 1133-141 (Cat. Mi.); 1152-154 (Dem.); and 2:29-32 (Lyc.). 

249 See Becchi 2009, 29; and Pade 2007, 1:43-44; 20144, 541-542. 

250 When Decembrio (Appendix 3) spoke of R. being able to “combine the Greek Muses with 
your studies,” he meant only that R. would read Latin translations of Greek texts. 

251 DTL2.118. 

252 See Birkenmajer 1922; Piechocki 2017; and Di Camillo 2010, 21-23. 
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10 Translations of Quoted Texts 


Faced with a substantial quantity of quoted material in Rho's DTL, we have used 
existing translations whenever possible. The translations of Lactantius' Divine 
Institutes, unless otherwise specified, are always those of Anthony Bowen and 
Peter Garnsey (2003). Rho's text of Lactantius mostly concurs with that estab- 
lished by Samuel Brandt (1890) on which Bowen and Garnsey based their trans- 
lation. But Rho's manuscript of Lactantius was late (probably late fourteenth- 
or early fifteenth-century), and its readings show the influence of many tradi- 
tions apart from its own and Rho's idiosyncratic mistakes. It even shows a bit 
of the “long version,” that is, the revisions on which Lactantius was laboring at 
the end of his life that were apparently interrupted by his death.253 

Our apparatus indicates the omissions and variants that correspond to early 
manuscripts of Lactantius according to the Sigla of Samuel Brandt (1890) and 
augmented by Eberhard Heck and Antonie Wlosok (2005-2011). Some of the 
variants exhibited by Rho's manuscript of Lactantius are alternate readings that 
Brandt or Heck and Wlosok have reported in their apparatus. These are noted 
in our apparatus. We have also adopted the punctuation of Heck and Wlosok 
unless Rho's text required us to make some other accommodation. Other vari- 
ants are later scribal errors of one sort or another. If Rho's text of Lactantius 
omitted a portion of the text, we indicated the omission in the Latin text with 
pointed brackets (...» and in the English translation with square brackets [...]. 
Some of these may be the result of lacuna in Rho's manuscript of Lactantius, 
but most were surely not. Rho, as all writers in his day, had no convention 
for indicating an ellipsis. He did have a variety of ways to indicate omissions 
of substantial portions of text between passages, such as paulo post or paulo 
infra or post aliqua testimonia or et subdit. When a word or two is omitted, 
we omit the equivalent from the translation of Bowen and Garnsey, stipulat- 
ing the modification in the note, for example: Lact. Inst. 7.21.6-8 (modified). 
The critical apparatus must be consulted to see where the omission occurred 
and what was omitted. Whenever the variant in Rho's text is a synonym with 
no obvious change in the meaning, we have left the translation as is. When- 
ever it required us to modify the translation, our substitution is indicated with 
a change of font. Our apparatus ignores many minor synonym variants, such 
as et or ac and ergo or igitur. It also ignores variations in syntax unless they 
involve some issue critical to understanding the discussion. We leave these 
things unnoted lest the apparatus be overburdened with pedantry. In all cases 


253 See Wlosok 1989/1993, 429-430; and here 551 n. b and 553 n. a. 
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our text and translation attempt to reflect as accurately as possible the Lactan- 
tius that Rho read. 

In a few places we have modified the translation in order to make sense of 
Rho'ssubsequent argument about the text. For example, Lactantius wrote (Inst. 
2.9.2): Fecit igitur deus primum omnium caelum et in sublime suspendit .... This 
Bowen and Garnsey translate aptly: “First of all things God made the heavens 
and suspended them on high ..." That they translated caelum with the English 
plural “heavens” makes perfect sense in contemporary English, causing not the 
slightest ripple in Einstein's space-time continuum. The singular heaven, used 
by Lactantius and to which we modified the translation, makes the Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic cosmos collapse— Chicken Little's worst nightmare! Rho sternly 
censured Lactantius for thinking there was only one heaven and for know- 
ing nothing about multiple heavens and their arrangement in the concentric 
spheres.254 To accommodate this debate about ‘one’ or ‘more’ heavens, we 
translate strictly the singular and plural lest the argument not make sense. 

For most classical texts we adopt the translations from the Loeb Classical 
Library. Even when a Greek author is being quoted from a Renaissance Latin 
rendering, such as Plato's Republic by Decembrio, we adopt the Loeb transla- 
tion. This is also true of Augustine's City of God for which we rely exclusively 
on the Loeb translators. When a translation of a classical text is something 
other than Loeb, the translator's name is included in parentheses. In none of 
these classical translations does our apparatus indicate variant readings. The 
Loeb texts simply do not report this information nor do many other texts of 
patristic and medieval authors, such as those translations that were based on 
the Patrologia Latina. Our apparatus does report variations from the Latin text, 
whatever its quality, used by the translator. All translations used and the texts 
consulted can be found in our bibliography. 

Nothing remotely approaching a critical edition exists for many medieval 
texts. Nor have many of these texts been translated, at least not into English. 
We have reproduced the texts as Rho recorded them and indicate, as best we 
can, where he found the texts. Often these were cited through other sources, 
such as Peter Lombard's Sentences or Gratian's Decretum. Again, “modified” and 
change of font indicate our intervention in a translation in order to reflect Rho's 
text and argument. 

We have largely followed the Douai-Rheims and the King James Versions for 
translations of Scripture. Although the translators of these texts were working 
from Hebrew and Greek texts, they were, no doubt, so steeped in the Vulgate 


254  DTL183-97. 
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that it still resonated in their translations. For this reason we have preferred 
these translations to superior current ones. Without otherwise indicating we 
did so, we modernize the syntax, vocabulary, and especially the archaic verb 
forms of the Kjv and the DRv. We only note that these are modified when some 
substantial change had to be made. Sometimes the deviation from the Vulgate 
was the result of Rho quoting from memory; his memory being influenced, of 
course, by his familiarity with the Divine Office, Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Office for the Dead, and the Missal, including also the Ambrosian Rite. All of 
these vary somewhat in phrasing and vocabulary from the modern editions of 
the Vulgate. 

In order to make the Latin text readily accessible, we have followed Luc 
Deitz's perceptive advice and adopted classical orthography throughout.255 
Although Rho's orthography may be of interest to some specialists, it seemed 
best to assist the usual readers with a text that is in places already quite dense. 
With regard to the Appendices, the classicized orthography merely overrides 
the idiosyncrasies of a few scribes. It is our hope that this choice, coupled with 
the translation, will clarify our decisions in construing the text. 


n Idiosyncrasies and Neologisms 


The DTL exhibits some words and usages that are clearly peculiar to Rho. 
As his massive undertaking the Imitationes rhetoricae reveal, he was an avid 
researcher, collector, and organizer of Latin vocabulary and usage.256 He 
quoted numerous examples from a wide range of authors—too wide a range 
according to Lorenzo Valla.25” The examples that Rho produced, along with 
authors' names, reveal clues regarding the source of his neologisms. As Sil- 
via Rizzo demonstrates, even the best humanists stumbled into neologisms 
of one sort or another because they lacked the means to recognize a corrupt 
reading in a manuscript.?5? Rho clearly understood that scribal blunders could 


255 Deitz 2005; see also Charlet 2006b. 

256 See Corrias 2010; Muzio 1995-1996; and Monfardini 1970-1971. 

257  SeeSabbadini 1886, 31-32 and 77; and Corrias 2007, 95-98. 

258 Rizzo (2012, 278): "Se il lettore non ha i mezzi per accorgersi che ha di fronte un errore, 
la parola viene presa per autentica e utilizzata nella scrittura in proprio ed entra cosi in 
circulo. Dal nostro punto di vista si é prodotto un neologismo, ma da parte di coloro che 
lo hanno prodotto non c'é nessuna consapevolezza di ció: essi sono convinti di aver uti- 
lizzato una parola già attestata.” Rizzo (2012, 284—285) further explains that in addition to 
neologisms that result from corrupt Mss, some come from various corruptions of proper 
and geographic names, some from foreign words, even Greek. 
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and did corrupt manuscripts. He proofread and corrected his own work with 
extreme care as is everywhere evident in his own autograph and in the dedi- 
catory manuscript of the DTL. But when confronted with an unusual word in 
some manuscript, he seems reluctant to suspect the manuscript and its read- 
ings. His enthusiasm for finding and using a word that his contemporaries had 
not yet discovered overrode caution and brought about, along with impressive 
accomplishments, some curious results. What strikes us as lectio difficilior ad 
absurdum was to Rho just lectio. On the positive side, he did not jump at every 
opportunity to improve his manuscript and thereby abandon the best readings. 

The following is a short list of neologisms and explanations of our trans- 
lation solutions. Rho's Imitationes rhetoricae were crucial for solving many of 
these riddles. 


adaurescit (1.38, 1.80, 2.256, 2.286, 2.304, 3.37, 3.56): Rho mistook adaurescit to 
be a rare word that was a near synonym of sonat. Rho Imit. 230: “SONARE ... 
A. Gellius ait: ‘Id verbum melius adaurescit) id est, melius sonat." Rho failed 
to detect the scribal blunder in his manuscript of Aulus Gellius (6.20.2). It 
should have read: *quin tamen melius suaviusque ad aures sit ‘ora’ quam 
‘Nola, dubium id non est.” Given the contexts where Rho used the word, we 
render it in a positive sense as “sound right" or “sound good"; in a negative 
sense "sound wrong" or "sound bad." 

dica, -ae (1.105, 2.141, 2.186, 3.7, 3.86): Rho misunderstood the meaning of dica, 
-ae, a lawsuit or legal action. He took it to mean “a page” or “a folio.” Rho Imit. 
31*: "Membrana est carta, similiter et dica .... Terentius [i.e., Plautus Aul.759] 
inquit ‘et tibi scribam dicam, id est, cartam." 

dinecto, -ere / di(s)necto, -ere (3.34, 3.118): We can infer from the text which 
Rho was paraphrasing that he thought the word meant something like se- 
parare. But his Imitationes do not contain an entry for dinectit, nor did he 
include the word among the synonyms for separare (227") or dividere (57*- 
Y). Dinectit is the unmistakable reading in Vatican: BAV, MS Ott. lat. 1903; MS 
Vat. lat. 227; and Milan: BA, Ms D 105 sup. The scribe of one Paris manuscript 
of the DTL (BNF, MS Lat. 1680) tried to make sense of it by substituting 
deiectit —another neologism. No known source exhibits dinectit. If Rho dis- 
covered it on his own, it must have been in a corrupt manuscript of some 
unknown text (or Rho misread such a manuscript). But the most obvious 
place where Rho would have seen a very similar word, disnectit, was in Bar- 
tolomeo Bayguera's poem Itinerarium 1.950: "Hanc Tibris claro disnectit flu- 
mine partem parte alia ....” Rho in 1425 wrote a letter to Bayguera that served 
as a preface for this poem. Angelo Piacentini is surely right to take disnectit 
to be a neologism of Bayguera influenced by Virgil's subnectit and based on 
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other compounds of necto. Bayguera, Piacentini shows, used it as a synonym 
of dividit.259 

lycimnius (1.51): Rho Imit. 34": "CANDELA: ... cicindela, quae noce volans lucet, 
scarabaeorum species est. Lycimnius per micantem idem est quod cicinde- 
lae et dicitur quasi lucimus.” This traded heavily on Isidore's Etym. 2040.2 
(Barney-Lewis-Beach-Berghof): “Wick (licinius, lit. lint"), as if it were 'glow- 
worm’ (licinius), for it is the glowworm of a lamp.’ (Licinius autem quasi 
lucinius; est enim cicindela lucernae.) 

palinodia (2.92): Rho erred concerning the Latin gender of palinodia, taking 
it to be a neuter nominative/accusative plural. His manuscript source must 
have been corrupt. It should have read palinodiam (feminine accusative sin- 
gular). The scribal abbreviation over the final ‘a’ signaling a terminal ‘m’ was 
either omitted or was too faint to see. Rho further misunderstood the mean- 
ing of “palinode.” Rho Imit. 116": “LAUDARE ... Palinodium est laus poste- 
rior dicta contra vituperantia praelibata." (A palinode is later praise, spoken 
against previously experienced insults. )260 

panegyrica (2.92): Rho erred concerning the Latin gender of panegyrica, tak- 
ing it to be a neuter nominative/accusative plural. Here again he misread 
his manuscript source. If he read panegyricu, he should have recognized it 
as a masculine accusative singular lacking a macron over the ‘ʻu’ If he saw 
panegerica, he must have misperceived the ‘u’ as an ‘a.’ 

pomerium (3.1): In keeping with medieval usage, Rho makes no distinction 
between pomerium and pomarium. As he explained (Imit. 187’): “POME- 
RIUM: viridium, id est pomerium, locus plenus viriditate," and ‘pomerium est 
locus inter agrum effatum per totius urbis circuitum, pone muros, regionibus 
certe his determinatus, qui facit finem urbani auruspicii.” Valla responded 
(Raud. note 1.15.82-83): “Pomerium esse locum iuxta muros et pomarium 
locum consitum pomis in Elegantiis dixi." 

praetridie (3.1): Rho Imit. 58‘: “DIES: ... Item praetridie, id est, praeterita die." 
Valla (Raud. note 1.5.32) responded to this but suppressed, or was unaware of, 
Rho's (corrupted) source as found in Avignon: BM, MS 1054: "Cicero ait [see 
Cat. 2.6, hesterno die]: ‘Praetridie quam Catalina fugisset, id est, die praecen- 


259 Piacentini 2015, 336-337, [1.]950: “La voce disnecto è probabilmente neologismo di Bay- 
guera sulla base di altri composti di necto (l’impiego del sinonimo dividit segnalato nelle 
glosse comporterebbe un errore prosodico). Nella strutturazione del verso probabile l'in- 
fluenza di esametri virgiliani in cui il verbo trisillabo subnectit apre il 2° emistichio, cfr. 
Verg. Aen. IV 139: ‘Aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem’; x 138: ‘balteus et tereti subnec- 


tit fibula gemma" See also Giazzi 2003; and Rutherford 1990, 97. 
260  Seealso Rho Apol. 2. 
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dente." Valla said: “An sit hoc turpius nescio dixisse praetridie pro praeterito 
die, quod nemo antea dixit” 

unaa (2.79, 2.112, 2.113, 2.114, 3.216): Rho would seem to have thought this was 
the proper spelling of una when it meant "at the same time" or "along with." 
We have accordingly conjectured a deletion of the final ‘a’: una[a]. 


12 Manuscripts of the Dialogi tres in Lactentium 


Thecritical text of Rho's DTL is based on two manuscripts in the Vatican Library. 
The folio numbers in the margins of the critical text represent the beginning of 
a folio, demarcated in the text by a vertical line (|). Five other manuscripts of 
the DTL exist but they are not germane to the critical text.26! 


O= Ott. lat. 1903, saec. XV? (1442-1445), membr., 273x194, 11+160+1' ff., Italy 
(Milan). 
Rho's autography copy. (see Intro. 57, Figure 1) 

V= Vat. lat. 227, saec. XV? (1443-1445), membr., 288x197, I+199+' ff., Italy 
(Milan).262 
The dedicatory copy to Pope Eugenius Iv. (see Intro. 58, Figure 2) 


O is Rho's autograph copy, corrected and emended by his own hand (0!) and 
contains five other hands. One of these is the unknown hand O? that compiled 
the Errata (ff. 2-5"), which serve as a table of contents to the DTL. This hand 
(02) may be the same unidentified hand as 03 which supplied the palimpsest 
text (9277*).26? This or one of these may be the hand of the individual whom 
Rho described as “one of my fellow-friars, who was assigned and dedicated to 
my comfort and service.’26 That his is the hand O2 or O? is, however, a tenuous 
conjecture. Another hand O^ is in fifteenth-century cursive. It is found in a brief 


261 Milan: BA, MS D 105 sup. contains Arcimboldi's Glosses (see here Appendix 1). The other 
four Mss are: Chantilly: MC, Ms XIX B 18 [126]; Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 1678, MS Lat. 1679, and 
MS Lat. 1680 (see Rutherford 1990, 94-95). 

262 See Codices Vaticani 1902, no. 227. A high resolution reproduction is available in the Vati- 
can Digital Library. 

263 This palimpsest is in the hand of O? in Vatican: Bav, Ott. lat. 1903 (92") and in the hand of 
the scribe V of Vatican: BAv, Vat lat. 227 (113"). The text erased on 92" (O) and 13" (V) is an 
old hymn on the Holy Trinity; see Mai 1852, 1/2: 210, XXXV Ad ss. Trinitatem. It cannot be 
determined if R. included an introductory remark about this hymn, but the basic text is 
made evident by the lines marked for deletion (but not erased) on 92" (O). 

264 See DTL 1.1, 1.45, 2.93, 2.229 and 3.111; quotation 1.144. 
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marginal note (f. 42") and making small additions to the Errata (f. 3"). We find 
still another faint fifteenth-century hand O° in marginal note (f. 43"). Finally, 
another hand O6, perhaps that of Decembrio, has added a marginal note in 
Greek (f. 1537). 

Visthe dedicatory manuscript copied by an unidentified professional scribe. 
It contains three other hands, one of which is Rho's (V!), who corrected the 
manuscript, added the rubrics, and appended the colophon. Pier Candido 
Decembrio (V2) added a marginal note addressed to Eugenius Iv (f. 487).265 And 
finally, someone (V?) with poor Greek (f. 189") has attempted to copy the Greek 
of O6 found in the margin of O (f. 1537).266 

The exemplar for V (Vat. lat 227) was O (Ott. lat. 1903). The clear evidence 
for this is that two exact lines of O that were dropped from V were supplied in 
the margins by V!. The first dropped line is at DTZ 1.80 (O 27°; V 31"): “Et epistola 
... nemo improbe" The second dropped line comes at DTL 3.70 (O 126%; V 1567): 
"genere quam ... iudex causam." V (the dedicatory manuscript) was then copied 
from O (Rho's autograph), and emended, rubricated, and signed by Rho himself 
(VI). 

The most glaring emendations or corrections to V by V! (Rho) is the replace- 
ment of the word imperatores with the word Caesares. The scribe of V had 
copied correctly imperatores from O, and Rho left imperatores untouched in 
0.267 The word imperatores (or sufficient portions of the word) was afterwards 
in every instance literally scraped out of V, and not merely erased or rejected by 
placing dots beneath the word. The word Caesares (with its appropriate termi- 
nations) was then written into the space where imperatores had been scraped 
away. All of these corrections are in Rho's own hand (V!). Someone must have 
waved him off of the word imperatores, presumably on the grounds that this 
word would resonate badly with Eugenius Iv or within Curial circles.268 

The professional scribe has faithfully copied into the main text of V all but 
afew of the marginal and interlinear supplements to O by O! (Rho). These few 
omissions could result from two possibilities: 1) Rho continued to perfect O 
after V had been copied, or 2) the scribe of V simply failed to see these correc- 
tions or additions, and Rho (V!) overlooked them too. These are: DTL 2.26 "suae"; 
2.214 "ut aiunt"; 3.32 "Iudaei"; 3.96 "incognitus quidem"; and 3.225 "fortasse." In 
one case (DTL 2.125) the words “nec locum" are omitted from both O and V and 


265 See here n. 163. 

266 I thank Prof. John Monfasani for this observation about the Greek. 

267  DTL3427, 3.130, 3.131, and 3.151. 

268 Eugenius Iv had reached some kind of reconciliation with the Emperor Frederick 111 of 
Austria at about this time (see Gill 1961, 155-164; and 1964, 41-42). 
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supplied by O! and V!. Again, the scribe could have missed Rho's supplement 
or Rho could have emended both manuscripts at the same time. 

Rho (V!) made numerous orthographic corrections to V that we excluded 
from the apparatus. These involve minor issues like the doubling or singling of 
consonants and have no bearing on the meaning of the text. These would clut- 
ter the apparatus with numerous things like: relligio V : un. l exp. V}; stillus V : 
un. | exp. V}; or tutella V : un. l exp. Vl. They only concern scribal orthographic 
preference. 

Finally, it must be noted that someone, at some time, with a very sharp knife 
has ferociously slashed folios 73-104 of the dedicatory manuscript V (Vat. lat. 
227). The material targeted looks to be the defense of Plato against Lactan- 
tius (DTL 2.79-141; ff. 75'—90"). If that conjecture is accurate, the attack on the 
manuscript was so forceful that a few additional folios on either side of these 
passages also suffered laceration. The manuscript has been repaired, but the 
damage inflicted by the enraged culprit cannot be hidden. Fortunately, no text 
has been lost. 
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FIGURE 1 


autograph with autograph corrections 
GO BIBLIOTECA APOSTOLICA VATICANA (VATICAN LIBRARY) 
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FIGURE 2 Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vat. lat. 227, f. 191". Dedicatory copy 


with Rho's autograph corrections 
©BIBLIOTECA APOSTOLICA VATICANA (VATICAN LIBRARY) 
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Manuscripts of the DTL 


Rho's autograph (Bav, Ott. lat. 1903). 

Rho's autograph emendations and rubrics. 

list of Errata in unknown hand (ff. 2—5"). 

palimpsest in unknown hand (f. 9277). 

marginal note and additions to Errata in unknown 15th cent. cursive 
(ff. 3* et 427). 

faint 15th cent. hand in margin (f. 43"). 

Greek hand in margin (f. 153"); perhaps Decembrio’s hand. 

Dedicatory copy in the hand of an unknown professional scribe (BAv, 
Vat. lat. 227). 

Rho's autograph emendations, rubrics, and colophon. 

Pier Candio Decembrio's marginal note (f. 48°). 

Greek hand in margin (189). 

Rutherford and Schulten (present authors). 


Manuscripts and Editors of Lactantius 


These indicate when Rho's manuscript of Lactantius shows a clear (if distant) 


descent from an early manuscript or manuscripts. They are italicized in the 


apparatus to distinguish them from manuscripts of the DTL. They follow the 


designations adopted by Brandt (1890-1893) and extended by Heck and Wlosok 
(2005-2011). 


A 


ADVE ATDTADY 


fragmenta lib. rv / vin codd. Averbodensi 44 et Florentino Laur. Ashb. 
1899, saec. IX 

codex Bononiensis bibl. univ. 701, saec. v (m. 3 saec. v / v1) 
Cameracensis bibl. mun. 1219, saec. 1X 

Sangallensis 213 (rescriptus), saec. v 

Palatino-Vaticanus 161, saec. IX 

Casinensis 595, saec. XI 

Montepessulanus schol. med. 241, saec IX 

Parisinus BN lat. 1662 (Puteani), saec. Ix 

Parisinus BN lat. 1663 (Regius), saec. 1x 

Parisinus BN lat. 1664, saec. XII 
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V Valentianensis bibl. mun. 147, saec 1x 
Br Brandt (1890-1893) 
He-Wl Heck-Wlosok (2005-2011) 


Abbreviations in Critical Apparatus 


add. 
al. 
coni. 
COIT. 
del. 
eras. 
exp. 
imperf. 
litt. 
om. 
mg. 
no. 
ras. 
re. 
rescr. 
Ls. 
rubr. 
saec. 


s.l. 

s.s. abbr. 
suppl. 
transp. 
transl. 
ver. 

vid. 


un. 


addit, addiderunt; additum, -a 

alius, -a, -um 

coniecit, coniecerunt 

correxit, correxerunt; correctum, -a 
delevit, deleverunt 

erasit; erasa, -um 

expunxit; expuncta, -um 

imperfectus, -a, -um, -e 

littera, -ae 

omisit, omiserunt 

margo, -inis 

nota, -ae 

rasura (e.g. in ras.) 

rasum est (e.g., ver. re. = verbum rasum est) 
rescripsit, rescripserunt; rescriptum, -a 
rasa sunt (e.g., ver. r.s. = verba rasa sunt) 
rubrica 

saeculum, -i, -o 

supra linea(m) 

sine signo abbreviaturo 

supplevit, suppleverunt; suppletum 
transposuit, transposuerunt 

translatio 

verbum, -a 

videtur 

unus, -a, -um 
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LACTANTII FIRMIANI ERRATA QUIBUS IPSE DECEPTUS 
EST HOC LIBRO PER FRATREM ANTONIUM RAUDENSEM 
THEOLOGUM COLLECTA ET EXARATA SUNT. 


— Primus error quando dicit et quidem universaliter fieri non posse, quin 
omne quod sit aliquando esse coeperit. ($ 35) 

— Secundus error quando ex praecedenti errore concludit deum se ipsum 
genuisse et fecisse. (8 35) 

— Tertius error quando dicit angelos non statim a mundi principio ad homi- 
num tutelam esse decretos. (§ 40) 

— Quartus error quando dicit deum angelis praecepisse ne terrae conta- 
gione macularentur. (§ 40) 

— Quintus error quando dicit diabolum angelos ad vitia pellexisse paulatim. 
(840) 

— Sextus error quando dicit angelos dei mulierum congressibus inquinatos 
et filios genuisse. (§ 40) 

— Septimus error quando dicit eos esse stultissimos qui candelas et cereos 
in ecclesia succendunt. (§ 49) 

— Octavus error quando dicit non esse congruens deum in nostrum adiuto- 
rium invocari debere. (8 53) 

— Tractatus incid(it» de animarum natura condicione et statu. (8 57) 

- Nonus error quando dicit animas omnes caelo creatas esse. (8 71) 

— Decimus error quando dicit caelum stel (l»iferum esse supremum et esse 
sedem ipsius conditoris et ibi superos omnis habitare. (§ 82) 

— Undecimus error quando dicit deum posuisse solem et lunam in firma- 
mento. ($82) 

— Duodecimus error quando dicit animam ex dei substantia esse decisam. 
(898) 

— Tertiusdecimus error quando dicit deum infinitas animas seu infinitam 
multitudinem animarum a principio procreasse. ($103) 


1-3 Lactantii...sunt suppl. in rubr. O! 


9 esse...decretos suppl. O! 10-11 Quartus...macularentur mg. suppl. O! 12 angelos...paula- 
tim O?: angelos paulatim ad vitia pellexisse V 17 ecle- O?, al. -c- s.l. suppl. O! 20 incid<it) 
coni. Ru-Sc : incidens O? 


10 


15 


20 


25 


LACTENTIUS FIRMIANUS' ERRORS WHICH DECEIVED HIM, 
THE THEOLOGIAN, BROTHER ANTONIO DA RHO, 
HAS COLLECTED AND DESCRIBED IN THIS BOOK. 


— The first error is when he says, without exception, that "it is impossible 
for anything that exists? not to have started its existence at some time??? 
(835) 

— The second error is when he concludes from the preceding error that God 
generated and created himself. (§ 35) 

— The third error is when he says that at the beginning of the world angels 
were not initially assigned as our guardian angels. (§ 40) 

— The fourth erroris when he says that God told the angels not to be stained 
by contact with earth. (§ 40) 

— The fifth erroris when he says that the devil little by little lured the angels 
into wickedness. (§ 40) 

— The sixth error is when he says that unions with women sullied the angels 
of God and they fathered offspring. (§ 40) 

— The seventh error is when he says that those who light candles and wax- 
lamps in church are extremely foolish. (§ 49) 

— The eighth error is when he says that it is unsuitable that God should be 
invoked to help us. (853) 

— A discussion intervenes about the nature, condition, and state of souls. 
(857) 

— The ninth error is when he says that all the souls are created in heaven. 
($71) 

— The tenth error is when he says that the starry heaven is the highest, that 
itis the seat of the founder himself, and that all higher beings dwell there. 
(882) 

— The eleventh error is when he says that God placed the sun and the moon 
in the firmament. (§ 82) 

— The twelfth error is when he says that the soul was carved out of the sub- 
stance of God. (§ 98) 

— The thirteenth error is when he says that at the beginning God created 
countless souls or an infinite host of souls. (§ 103) 


^ R's MS reads sit (that exists); Bowen and Garnsey prefer the variant fit (created). — Lact. 
Inst. 1.7.13. 


ERRORS AND TREATISE 


— Reprehendit Lactentius Ciceronem quod dixerit eum virum bonum esse 


qui prosit quibus possit noceat nemini nisi lacessitus iniuria. Sed ibi Cicero 
defenditur; Lactentius vero iure reprehenditur. (§ 105) 
Quartusdecimus in philosophia error quando dicit si antipodes essent 


O 3" capita deorsum haberent, pedes vero sursum; et ubi vere sint | antipodes 
ibi docetur. ($130) 
Var Solvitur deinde quaestio in prologo habita de spiritu sancto: quomodo 


noviter venerit in apostolos, qui antea in illis et ubique locorum erat? 


(§146) 


Explicit ibi prime diei dialogus primus. 


EIUSCE LACTENTII ERRATA HOC SECUNDO LIBRO 
CONSCRIPTA POST COLLOCUTIONEM QUANDAM DE 
BELLO ET PACE SUNT HAEC QUAE SEQUUNTUR. 


Collocutio de bello et pace. (§ 5) 

Tractatus de passionibus. (§ 13) 

Primus error quando firmiter credit ita deum irasci et passionibus com- 
moveri quemadmodum homo irascitur et perturbatur. Et ibi tractatus 
incid<it) pulcher de ipsis passionibus. (§ 59) 

Secundus error quando de ira contradictoria sentit et affirmat. (§ 75) 
Tertius error quando Platoni dat vitio eum dixisse matrimonia debere 
esse communia, sed tam illustrem philosophum nequaquam intellexit. 
($79) 

Sequitur defensio Platonis adversus Aristotelem, qui Platonem ipsum et 
Socratem reprehendit quod voluerint uxores esse communes. (§ 94) 
Item Platonis alia defensio adversus Aristotelem, qui illum et Socratem 
damnat quod voluerint facultates esse communes. (8124) 

Quartus error quando Lactantius dixit completis sex millibus annorum 
mundum desiturum esse. ($142) 

Quintus error quando dicit quod omnis expectatio de fine mundi non 
amplius a se quam ducentorum videtur annorum. (8142) 

Sextus error (et deridendus est) quando dicit quod incolumi urbe Roma 
de interitu mundi nihil esse metuendum. (8142) 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


10 Explicit...primus suppl. in rubr. O! 113 Eiusce...sequuntur suppl. in rubr. O! 


7 post prologo ver. r.e. V || habita hic O, postsancto V 14-15 Collocutio...passionibus suppl. 
O^ 18 incid<it) coni. Ru-Sc: incidens O? 19 de ira om. V 


ERRORS AND TREATISE 65 


— Lactentius censures Cicero for having said that “a good man is one who 
would help those he could and would harm no one unless provoked by 
mistreatment." But in this matter Cicero is vindicated, while Lactentius 
is rightfully censured. ($105) 

— The fourteenth error is in philosophy when he says that if antipodes 
existed they would have their heads downwards but their feet upwards. 
And at this point it is shown where the antipodes really exist. (§ 130) 

— Finally, the question about the holy Spirit raised in the prologue is solved: 
how could it come into the apostles anew, given that it was already in 
them and was everywhere? (8146) 

The first day's dialogue ends there. 


LACTENTIUS' ERRORS TREATED IN THIS SECOND BOOK 
FOLLOW A DISCUSSION ABOUT WAR AND PEACE 


— Aconversation about war and peace. (85) 

— A discussion about the passions. ($13) 

— The first error is when he firmly believes that God becomes angry and 
is moved by passions in the way a human gets angry and is troubled. 
And at this point a beautiful discussion about the passions themselves 
is inserted. (§ 59) 

— The second error is when he feels and affirms contradictory things about 
anger. (§ 75) 

— The third error is when he finds fault with Plato because he stated that 
marriages should be communal. But Lactentius totally misunderstood the 
illustrious philosopher. (§ 79) 

— Then comes a defense of Plato against Aristotle, who reproached Plato 
himself and Socrates as well because they wanted wives to be shared. 
(894) 

— Next comes another defense of Plato against Aristotle, who condemned 
Plato and Socrates because they wanted property to be shared. ($124) 

— The fourth error is when Lactentius said that the world will end at the 
completion of 6,000 years. (§ 141) 

— The fifth error is when he says that every estimate concerning the end of 
the world suggests it is no more than 200 years after his lifetime. ($142) 

— The sixth error (which warrants ridicule) is when he says that as long as 
Rome is safe nothing need be feared about the end of the world. ($142) 


a Lact. Inst. 6.18.15; Cic. Off. 3.19.76. 


O 3” 


V 2 


ERRORS AND TREATISE 


De divinatione et astrologia multa incidenter et pulchra dicuntur prop- 
ter Lactantium, qui multa—nescitur quo oraculo—divinare praesump- 
sit. ($143) 

Septimus error quando de fine sexti millesimi et fine ducentorum anno- 
rum sibimet adversatur et contradicit. (§ 178) 

Octavus error quando mille annos illos famosissimos quibus diabolus car- 
cerandus est quid sibi velint non intellegit sed delirat. (8181) 

Nonus error quando dicit homines post iudicium ad paradisum delicia- 
rum reversuros. ($188) 

Decimus error (fortasse somniarat) quando dixit Romanorum imperium 
in Asiam iterum reversurum. (8192) 

Undecimus error quando dicit quod qui in die iudicii erunt vivi nequa- 
quam morientur, sed per mille annos infinitam multitudinem generabunt. 
(8196) 

Duodecimus error quando dicit quod gentes in iudicio non extinguentur 
omnino. (§ 196) 

Tertiusdecimus error quando dicit quod peracto iudicio civitas sancta pul- 
cherrima a deo in medio terrae constituetur. (§ 196) 

Quartusdecimus error quando spiritus Sancti omnino negat substantiam, 
et ibi incidit tractatus de trinitate personarum. (§ 202) 

Quintusdecimus error quia implicat suis eloquiis duos in fine mundi anti- 
christos esse venturos, nec imprudens errorem suum percipit. (§ 241) 
Sextusdecimus error quando dicit caelum medium intempesta nocte et 
tenebrosa aperiri debere quando Dominus ad iudicium veniet. (§ 244) 
Decimus septimus error quando putat Dominum Iesum comitantibus 
angelis adversum Antichristum in aciem descensurum et in quarto proe- 
lio superari debere. (§ 244) 

Decimus octavus error quando credit ante diem iudicii Christum ventu- 
rum de caelo cum Antichristo conflicturum. Et ita adventus duos impru- 
dens ponit admodum propinquos. (§ 247) 


18 a...constituetur O? : in medio constituetur a deo transp. V 29 duos s.l. suppl. O! 
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— Much refined banter about divination and astrology occurs thanks to 
Lactentius, who presumed—by who knows what oracle—to divine many 
things. ($143) 

— The seventh error is when he opposes and contradicts himself about the 
end of the 6,000 years and the end of the 200 years. (8178) 

— The eighth error is when he fails to understand the meaning of the widely 
renowned Millennium during which the devil must be incarcerated, but 
he in fact talks nonsense. (§ 181) 

— The ninth error is when he says that after the Judgment humans are going 
to return to the Garden of Eden. (§ 188) 

— The tenth error (maybe he had dreamed it) is when he said that the power 
of the Romans was going to return once more to Asia. (§ 192) 

— The eleventh error is when he says that those who are still alive on Judg- 
ment Day “will not die but will produce children without number during 
those thousand years." (8196) 

— The twelfth error is when he says that in the judgment “other people will 
not be wiped out altogether"^ ($ 196) 

— The thirteenth error is when he says that “after the judgment" the exqui- 
sitely "beautiful holy city will be set up at the center of earth" by God.* 
($196) 

— The fourteenth error is when he “denies altogether the substance of the 
Holy Spirit"? And at this point a discussion about the persons of the Trin- 
ity arises. ($202) 

— The fifteenth error is because he implies in his declarations that at the 
end of the world two Antichrists will come, and being imprudent, he fails 
to perceive his error. ($241) 

— The sixteenth error is when he says that at the time the Lord comes to 
judge, “at darkest midnight the center of heaven" must be opened. (8 244) 

— The seventeenth error is when he thinks that the Lord Jesus will descend 
in the company of angels to do battle against the Antichrist, who must be 
defeated in a fourth war. (8244) 

— The eighteenth error is when he believes that before the Day of Judgment 
Christ will come from heaven to fight with the Antichrist. And so, being 
imprudent, he puts the two comings very close together. (§ 247) 


aLact. Inst. 7.24.3. ^ Lact. Inst. 7.24.4. “Other people" in contrast to “the just" means “the 
heathen” (see Freund 2009, 181).  ©Lact. Inst. 7.24.6. Hier. Ep. 84.71 (Fremantle). ¢R’s 
phrase is "Trinity of persons." ‘Lact. Inst. 7.19.2. 
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— Tandem quoniam Lactantius, quasi alter deus, de futuris contingentibus 
credit habere certam praescientiam et in hoc ridiculus sit habendus; | 
tractatus incidens exoritur de dei praescientia quae verissima est. (§ 252) 

Explicit ibi secundae diei dialogus secundus. 


ERRATA EIUSCE LACTANTII HOC TERTIO 
LIBRO CONSCRIPTA SUNT HAEC. 


— Primus error est quando Lactantius ex deo deum (scilicet filium) prola- 
tione vocis ac spiritus docet potuisse generari.(§ 5) 

— Secundus error quando ait quod pater facit filium et filius patrem. (87) 

— Pulchra contentio inter Ciceronem Lactentium de materia prima (sequi- 
tur»: ille aeternam esse dicit, hic creatam nititur comprobare. (819) 

— Tertius error quando ait quod integrum corpus Christi e patibulo detrac- 
tum est <...) ne laesum et diminutum ad surgendum inhabile redderetur. 
($28) 

— Quartus error quando dicit Christum in Galilaeam profectum noluisse se 
Iudaeis ostendere ne adduceret eos in paenitentiam et impios resaneret. 
(832) 

— Sequitur incidens materia de induratione cordis humani, de causa quo- 
que praedestinationis reprobationisque. (§ 35) 

— Quintus error seu defectus (est) quia contra Platonem disserere de mun- 
do et disputare contendit, sed frivolis et exilibus nimium argumentis. 
(850) 

— Sextus error quando dicit deum post diluvium instituisse ut homines post 
centum viginti annos non amplius viverent. (§ 59) 

— Septimus error quando dicit Pilatum in Christum mortis sententiam ne- 
quaquam protulisse. (§ 63) 

— Incid(it) quaestio an iudex contra veritatem sibi sub (certitudine cogni- 
tam, attentis allegatis et approbatis, debeat ferre sententiam. (§ 67) 

— Octavus error quando dicit Christum in principio adulescentiae a 
Iohanne esse baptizatum. (8 74) 


4 Explicit...secundus suppl. in rubr. O! 5-6 Errata...haec suppl. in rubr. O! 
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— Finally, because Lactentius, as if he were another god, believes he has cer- 
tain foreknowledge about future events (and in this he should be deemed 
ridiculous), an ad hoc discussion arises of God's foreknowledge, which is 
infallible. ($252) 

The second day's dialogue ends there. 


LACTENTIUS' ERRORS TREATED IN THE 
THIRD BOOK ARE THE FOLLOWING 


— The first error is when Lactentius teaches that "God" (that is, the Son) 
“could be born of God by emission of word and breath.” (8 5) 

— The second error is when he says that “father creates son and son creates 
father" (87) 

— A fascinating controversy between Cicero and Lactentius about prime 
matter ensues: the former says it is eternal; the latter struggles to prove 
it is created. ($19) 

— The third error is when he says that Christ's “body was taken down from 
the cross still whole [...] so that his body should not be so wounded or 
damaged that it was unsuitable for resurrection”: (828) 

— The fourth error is when he says that “Christ set out therefore for Galilee 
loath to reveal himself to the Jews in case he should bring them to repen- 
tance and rescue them from their impiety."? (8 32) 

— A connected subject follows about the obduration of the human heart 
and also about the cause of predestination and of reprobation. (§ 35) 

— The fifth error or deficiency is because he insists on arguing and disput- 
ing against Plato about the world, but with arguments too frivolous and 
weak. ($ 50) 

— The sixth error is when he says that after the Flood God established that 
humans would not live longer than 120 years. (8 59) 

— The seventh error is when he says that Pilate did not deliver the death 
sentence against Christ. ($63) 

— Aconnected question comes up about whether a judge, having observed 
the allegations and proofs, ought to pass a sentence contrary to what he 
knows with near certainty to be the truth. (867) 

— The eighth error is when he says that John baptized Christ in his early 
adolescence. (8 74) 


^ Lact. Inst. 4.8.12 Lact. Inst. 4.29.4. *Lact. Inst. 4.26.33. “Lact. Inst. 4.20.1. 
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Nonus error quando dicit nihil colendum quod oculis mortalibus cernitur, 
quia mortale sit necesse est. (§ 76) 

Decimus error quando dicit deum virtutem docere non posse quia expers 
corporis non faciet quae docebit, et ibi (errat) quoniam in sententiis suis 
sibimet contradicit. (§ 79) 

Undecimus error quando dicit quod in resurrectione universali non erit 
caro illa, quam deus homini superiecerit, huic terrenae similis. (S 81) 
Duodecimus error quando dicit Christum solvisse legem Moysi. (§ 85) 
Disputatio pulchra (sequitur? an Iudaei cognoverint Christum esse fi- 
lium dei, ubi Lactantius incognitum fuisse dicit.($ 86) 

Tertiusdecimus error quando dicit sí quis liberos ob pauperiem non poterit 
educare, satius est ut se ab uxoris congressione contineat quam sceleratis 
manibus dei opera corrumpat. ($101) 

Disputatio pulchra (sequitur? ubi Lactantius reprehendit Ciceronem 
(quod) non recte sensisse de liberalitate et hospitalitate et multis aliis: 
verum calumniator est; non veritatis assertor. ($108) 

Declaratio incidens sequitur pulchra quidem, sed multis grata, multis 
ingrata, Roma ne quietius et otio maiore et pace sub consulibus an sub 
Caesaribus vixerit, immo sub quorum principatu maiores clades et inte- 
ritus perpessa sit. ($127) Et tandem sub consulibus maiores exhorruisse 
concluditur. 

Isocrates approbat unum principem dumtaxat in civitate esse debere; 
damnat autem multitudinem principatium. Idem facit Demosthenes; 
idem et Titius Livius. ($146) 

Arguit deinde contra Aristotelem qui mundi aeternitatem posuit. Ipse 
autem a deo productum esse testatur, quod, cum verissime dicatur, tamen 
ita exiliter, ita aride adversus eum | philosophum arguit ut somniare 
potius quam litigare, non dicam disputare, videatur. ($155) 

Scribit de diluvio tempore Deucalionis, et quid antea dixerit de diluvio 
Noe obliviosus esse dignoscitur. ($162) 
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— The ninth error is when he says that “nothing visible to mortal eyes is 
worth worship because it is bound to be mortal too.” (§ 76) 

— The tenth error is when he says that God cannot teach virtue “because 
without a body he will not act as he teaches."^ And in this passage Lacten- 
tius also errs because he contradicts his own affirmations. (8 79) 

— The eleventh error is when he says that, in the universal resurrection, it 
“will not be the flesh in which God clothes man, something similar to this 
earthly flesh of ours.” (881) 

— The twelfth error is when he says that Christ abolished the law of Moses. 
(§85) 

— At the place where Lactantius says that Christ was not recognized, a 
refined disputation ensues about whether the Jews knew that Christ was 
the Son of God. (§ 86) 

— The thirteenth error is when he says that "If a man is too poor to bring up 
his children, it would be better if he kept away from intercourse with his 
wife rather than destroy the works of God with his own criminal hands.”4 
($101) 

— Atthe passage where Lactentius reproaches Cicero for not having grasped 
the meaning of generosity and hospitality and many other things, a re- 
fined disputation ensues. But Lactentius was a distorter not a defender of 
truth. ($108) 

— A refined ad hoc exposition ensues—which will please many but dis- 
please many others—about whether Rome lived more quietly, with 
greater ease and peace, under the consuls or under the Caesars, or rather, 
under whose rule Rome suffered greater disasters and losses. ($127) And 
the conclusion is finally drawn that greater disasters befell the city under 
the consuls. 

— Isocrates agrees that there ought to be only one ruler in a state and con- 
demns a crowd of rulers, as does Demosthenes and likewise Titus Livy. 
(8146) 

— Lactantius next argues against Aristotle, who assumed the eternity of the 
world. Lactantius himself, however, attests that God generated it, which, 
notwithstanding it being stated with complete accuracy, he argued so 
poorly and so aridly against this philosopher that he seems to fantasize 
rather than to argue, let alone to dispute. ($155) 

— He writes about the flood in the time of Deucalion and is seen to be obliv- 
ious to what he said previously about the flood of Noah. (8162) 


^ Lact. Inst. 2.3.7. "Lact. Inst. 4.24.6. Lact. Inst. 7.21.3. Lact. Inst. 6.20.25. 
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Quartusdecimus error quando dicit omnem philosophiam esse abiicien- 
dam et eam temere prolixius insectatur.(§ 163) 
(Collocutio sequitur) de laudibus Socratis et Platonis per divum Augusti- 
num, quas Lactantius si nunc videret, ut creditur, resipisceret. ($183) 
Quintusdecimus error quando dicit deum in fine mundi | facturum ne sol 
per triduum occidat. (8192) 
De Lactentii eloquentia videatur quid Seneca multis annis ante praesen- 
serit. ($204) 
Sextusdecimus error quando non universos a deo iudicandos dicit, sed 
tantum eos qui in dei religione versati sunt. (S 205) 
Decimus septimus error quando dicit quod illi quos plena iustitia et matu- 
ritas virtutis incoxerit ignem iudicii non sentient. (S 207) 
Decimus octavus error quando dicit animas usque ad diem iudicii in una 
communique custodia detineri. ($ 208) 
Undevicesimus error quando dicit quod qui ab inferis suscitabuntur, ii 
praeerunt viventibus veluti iudices. (8 209) 
Vicesimus error quando credit aetatem auream, quae posita a poetis est, 
veram quidem post diem iudicii esse futuram. ($ 210) 
Ultimus error quando docet duo iudicia universalia duasque resurrectio- 
nes universales esse futuras, tempus autem intermedium esse mille anno- 
rum plenum omni iustitia et pace omnibusque deliciis quo tempore finito 
scilicet in fine septimi millesimi solvetur diabolus et persequetur fideles 
ut prius. ($211) 
Denique de litterarum immortalitate inter praestantissimos viros fra- 
tremque Antonium Raudensem, Theologum, in calce huiusce dialogi col- 
loquentes contentio honestissima exoritur. (§ 213) 

Explicit ibi tertiae diei Dialogus tertius. 
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— The fourteenth error is when he says that all philosophy should be dis- 
carded and he pursues this line thoughtlessly and repeatedly. (§ 163) 

— [A conversation ensues] about the praise of Socrates and Plato by the 
divine Augustine. If Lactantius could review this now, as some believe, 
he would come to his senses. (§ 183) 

— The fifteenth error is when he says that at the end of the world God is 
going to cause the sun not to set for three days. (§ 192) 

— Note what Seneca anticipated many years in advance regarding Lacten- 
tius' eloquence. (8204) 

— The sixteenth error is when he says that “not all men will be judged by 
God: only those well practiced in God's religion.” (8 205) 

— The seventeenth error is when he says that “those who are fully imbued 
with justice and are ripe with virtue will not feel the fire” of the Judg- 
ment. ($207) 

— The eighteenth error is when he says that up until the day of Judgment 
“souls are kept under one common guard.” (8208) 

— The nineteenth error is when he says that “those raised from the under- 
world will be in charge of the living like judges.”4 ($209) 

— The twentieth error is when he believes that after Judgment Day, the 
Golden Age depicted by the poets is going to become a reality. ($210) 

— The last error is when he teaches that there will be two universal judg- 
ments and two universal resurrections, but that a Millennium will inter- 
vene filled with complete justice, peace, and every delight. And when that 
time is over, that is, at the end of the seventh millennium, the devil will 
be released and he will persecute the believers as he did before. (8 211) 

— Finally, a very stylish debate about the immortality of writing arises be- 
tween these pre-eminent men and the theologian, brother Antonio da 
Rho, as they converse together at the close of this dialogue. (8 213) 

The third day's dialogue ends there.* 


aLact. Inst. 7.20.5. Lact. Inst. 7.21.6.  *Lact.Inst.7.21.,7. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.24.3.  * Vatican: 
BAV, MS Ott. lat. 1903 (f. 5") contains in R's own hand a Eulogium Magistri Antonii Rauden- 
sis Theologi, which he perhaps intended to be his funerary inscription: "Mors mortis morti 
mortem si morte dedisset, / Integer et felix Antonius astra petisset. / Nunc quia mors vivit, 
Raudensis membra sub isto / Strata iacent tumulo, surgent quae dextra Christo." 
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FRATRIS ANTONII RAUDENSIS THEOLOGI 
AD SANCTISSIMUM PAPAM EUGENIUM 
DIALOGUS (PRIMUS) IN LACTENTIUM 


(PROLOGUS) 


1 Lactentii Firmiani Divinas institutiones, Eugeni Beatissime, cum prop- 
ter dicendi summam illam elegantiam summamque suavitatem suam ubi 
nulla prorsus affectata eloquentia, nulla sermonis praeparatio inesse perci- 
pitur, tum imprimis ob illius doctrinam gravissimam qui Christi Iesu, veri 
dei nostri, causam adversus gentes pro sua virili portione tutari conatus 
est, et saepe et lubenter in manibus teneo, illas evolvo, illas volupe lectito. 
Pascuntur enim mirum in modum legentium aures; nutritur et animus dum 
orationis splendorem et ornatum summamque simul gravitatem animad- 
vertentes intellegunt. Tanta est enim apud illum virum loquendi facilitas, 
tanta humanarum divinarumque rerum et disciplina et eruditio ut plerique 
omnes ex his qui tempestate hac nostra eloquentiam profitentur novique 
Cicerones quidam praedicari gestiunt cum illum degustaverint sese ineptis- 
simos homines quosdam iudicent et ab eloquentia omnino esse se sentiant, 
orationem suam utpote plebeiam ac paene infantem damnent, illam vero 
summe probent, summe admirentur ac summis laudibus ad caelum tollant. 


2 Sed quis iam ille ita, lectioni tametsi suavissimae aut scriptioni dedicatus, 
est | percupidus litterarum ut non aliquando calamum ponat, oculos remit- 
tat et avocet, ac per oblectamenta alia quaedam (modo honesta illa sint) 
recte illos recreet et, ut dici solet, pascat? Secesseram igitur, Beatissime Pater, 
relaxandi animi causa in hortulum meum quempiam quasi in suburba- 
num rus, locum quidem apricum amoenum et herbidum ac cel(l»ulae ipsi 
meae continentem. Ibi pallebant violae, lilia candebant. Ibi faeniculum ver- 
bena rosa chelidonia ruta hyssopus et ambrosia aliorumque olerum suave 
olentium et varietas et copia non deerat. Ibi laurus innuba et corili fragiles 
vitesque pampineae perpetuoque virens buxus. Ibi aequo | limite partiebar 
areolas quibus olerum diversa iactaveram semina. Plantulas ibi vel minu- 
tissimas suavissimi spiritus ordine digerebam. Hoc in otio fugiebam otium 


1-3 Antonii...Lactentium] Fratris Antonii ... Dialogus in Lactentium feliciter incipit suppl. in 
rubr. OIV 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE AGAINST LACTENTIUS BY 
THE THEOLOGIAN, BROTHER ANTONIO DA RHO, 
DEDICATED TO THE MOST HOLY POPE EUGENIUS 


PROLOGUE 


1 The Divine Institutes of Lactentius Firmianus, Most Blessed Eugenius, I 
take in my hands often and joyfully, I pore through them and throw myself 
into them with pleasure. I do so not only because of the exquisite refinement 
and the graceful flow of words in which absolutely no “forced eloquence”? 
and no perception of prior preparation is found but also primarily because 
of the highly respected teaching of this man, who tried within the limits of 
his human ability to defend the cause of Jesus Christ, our true God, against 
the pagans. Forthe ears of his readers are filled in an admirable way and their 
mind is nourished while they understand the elegant splendor of his speech 
and simultaneously note its utmost gravity. Indeed so great is the facility of 
speaking in that man, so great is the mastery and knowledge of things human 
and divine that most of those in our day who claim eloquence and wish to be 
considered new Ciceros, when they have tasted him, judge themselves the 
most inept people and feel that they are completely exiled from eloquence. 
They then condemn their own oratory as plebeian and almost infantile. His, 
on the contrary, they esteem as the best. They admire it enormously and 
praise it to the skies. 


2 But who is so immersed in literature, albeit dedicated to reading and writ- 
ing of the most graceful kind, that he will not sometimes put down his pen, 
rest his eyes and avert his gaze, and by some other diversions (provided they 
are honorable) rightly give his eyes some rest, and as the saying goes, let them 
feast elsewhere. I withdrew, therefore, most blessed Father, for the relaxation 
of my mind into my smallish garden as if into a country estate. In any case, 
it was an open spot, amenable and green, adjacent to my cell. There violets 
fade to pale and lilies glow. There fennel, verbena, roses, celandine, rue, hys- 
sop, ragweed, and an abundant variety of other sweet smelling herbs always 
bloom. There too the “the virgin laurel-tree, the brittle hazel,” “the tendrilled 
grapes,” and “the evergreen boxwood" flourish. This garden I divided into 
small, equal plots where I broadcast seeds of various vegetables. There I 
arranged in a row tender shoots of the sweetest fragrance. In this spare time 


a Cassiod. Inst. ı praef.1. Ov. Met. 10.92-100. 
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mundique lascivientis illecebras ac vana desideria seorsum missa faciens, 
quibus otiosus ac paene languens animus persaepe quasi aranearum cassi- 
bus irretitur, declinabam. 


3 Inter recreandum autem ex multis quibus pro illorum humanitate fami- 
liariter utor, amantissimi duo non expectato eorum adventu ne opinato qui- 
dem (ostiolum enim meum libertate quadam omnibus patet) derepente ob 
oculos constitere, Nicolaus videlicet Arcimboldus Candidusque Decembris, 
ambo viri gravissimi litteratissimique: ille iuris et humani et divini consul- 
tissimus suaque professione doctissimus, hic aeque litterarum Graecarum 
Latinarumque eruditissimus; studiorum vel humanitatis ac reliquarum opti- 
marum quarumque doctrinarum et artium ambo ipsi curiosissimi. 


4 Ubi salute accepta utrimque redditaque, Candidus ipse quid circa areo- 
las ipsas et ‘h)oluscula | agerem intuitus (erat enim dies festus Pentecostes) 
elegantissime uti semper assolet inquit: “Quippe etiam festis quaedam exer- 
cere diebus, (ut ex negotio hoc tuo, Raudensis, elicio) 


fas et iura sinunt: rivos deducere nulla 

religio vetuit, segeti praetendere saepem, 
insidias avibus molire, incendere vepres 
balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri." 


5 Ego autem huiusce otii non indoctus magisque hortuli quam animi mei 
vitium esse sentiens, nihil ad id verum quae causa adventus, quid novi affer- 
rent, unde digressi percunctatus sum. 


6 “Audivimus,” ait Candidus statim, "tui ordinis quempiam divi Francisci 
aedibus his sacris contionantem qui, cum de spiritu sancto et admiranda 
et inscribenda memoriae multa dixisset, spiritum ipsum in apostolos exac- 
tis iam multis annorum orbibus demissum e caelo esse testatus est. Fate- 
bor iam tibi ingenium meum: verba equidem exaudivi; rem quam diceret 
minime intellexi. Aut eo fortasse quia contionator ipse, uti multi ex tuis 
imperitior, | aut si eruditus rem ipsam sane quidem ambagiosus expedire 
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I eschewed lost time and avoided the lascivious temptations of the world by 
setting aside the vain desires that frequently ensnare like a spider’s web the 
idle, nearly listless mind. 


3 Inthe midst of this recreation, however, two of the dearest men, from the 
many with whom I am intimate because of their humanity, suddenly showed 
up. I had neither expected nor imagined a visit from them (but yes, my little 
gate freely swings open for everybody). These two men were Niccoló Arcim- 
boldi and Candido Decembrio, both very serious-minded men of letters. The 
first is a great specialist and an extremely learned scholar in both civil and 
canon law; the second highly and equally erudite in Greek and Latin liter- 
ature. They are keenly interested in humanistic studies and all other lofty 
branches of learning and arts. 


4 As soon as greetings were exchanged, Candido, having noticed me putter- 
ing around my little garden and vegetables (for it was the Feast of Pentecost), 
said very elegantly in his usual way: “I’m now distracting you, Rho, from your 
work, bearing in mind that 


Even on holy days the laws of God and man permit you to do certain 
tasks. No scruples ever forbade us to guide down the rills, to defend a 
crop with a hedge, to set snares for birds, to fire brambles, or to plunge 
bleating flocks into the health-giving stream."* 


5 While not without skill in this pastime and feeling the shortcoming lay 
more with the garden than with my character, I made nothing of it. But I 
asked the cause of their visit. What news did they bring? From where had 
they come? 


6 “We've listened,” Candido immediately said, “to a speech by someone of 
your order in the holy church of the divine Francis.» This speaker, after hav- 
ing said many things about the holy Spirit that were admirable and should 
be inscribed in memory, attested that this same Spirit was sent to the apos- 
tles from heaven after many years had passed. I'll admit to you, however, my 
limitations: I heard his words, but what he said I didn't understand at all. 
Maybe because the speaker himself, like many from your order, was rather 
limited in his knowledge. Or, if he was knowledgeable, he couldn't explain 


^ Verg. G.1.268-272. On the church and convent of S. Francesco Grande, see Introduction 
n. 7. 
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non poterat. Sunt enim, ut aiunt, qui recte imbuti recte sentiant, quod tamen 
intus habent ut coram intellegantur promere nequeant. Qui fieri potest, Rau- 
densis, ut Hierosolymam spiritus ipse e caelo mittatur, qui ex antea Hie- 
rosolymis et ubique gentium praesens erat et semper est? Aut qui terram 
tractusque maris caelumque profundum undique compleat cui caelum sedes 
sit, terra autem subsellium pedum suorum ad ea loca utpote peregrinus et 
incola novus adveniat? Spiritum Domini complesse orbem terrarum contio- 
nator ille collega, uti credo, unus ex tuis principio sui sermonis exposuit. Quo 
pacto cedo rogo apostolos ipse spiritus | opplet cum sint Iovis omnia plena? 
Ac quocumque vides, quocumque moveris praesens ipse semper assistat? 
Vergilius noster hanc rem intellegebat cum inquit: 


Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 
spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 


7 Suis adeo Exhortationibus Seneca eandem amplectitur philosophiam: 
Deus prope est, ait, tecum est, intus est. Ita dico, Lucili, spiritus sacer intra nos 
sedet, bonorum malorumque nostrorum observator et custos. Hic prout a nobis 
tractatur, ita nos ipse tractat." 


8 Tum Nicolaus: "Argute quidem Candidus noster. Etenim qui apud nos 
Insubres semper est et nobiscum vitam degit, ille is novus orator e caelo 
veniat nequaquam expectandus. Divus Hieronymus ubique gentium et loco- 
rum deum esse vel ipse testatur. Marcellam enim alloquens inquit: Divina 
quippe natura et dei sermo in partes secari non potest nec loco dividi...» Erat 
ergo uno eodemque tempore et cum apostolis quadraginta diebus et cum ange- 
lis et in patre et in extremis finibus maris erat. In omnibus locis versabatur: cum 
Thoma in India, cum Petro Romae, cum Paulo in Illyrico, cum Tito in Creta, 
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the case itself, not even in a circuitous way. For those people exist, as they 
say, who have the right knowledge and the right understanding, but still can’t 
express what’s inside them in an intelligible way. For how can it happen, Rho, 
that this same Spirit is sent from heaven to Jerusalem, when he was already 
present in Jerusalem and is always present everywhere? Or how could he, 
who fills every part of ‘the earth and sea's expanse and heaven's depth, how 
could he, to whom ‘heaven is a throne’ and ‘the earth a footstool,” come to 
that place as if he were a foreigner or an immigrant? That speaker, a fellow- 
friar from your order, I think, argued in the beginning of his sermon that the 
Spirit of the Lord had filled the whole earth.° In what way then, I ask, does 
the Spirit come to fill the apostles when ‘of Jove all things are full'?? And how 
is it that wherever you look, wherever you go, he’s always there? Our Virgil 
understood this issue when he said: ‘First, know that heaven and earth and 
the watery plains, the moon’s bright sphere and Titan’s star, a spirit within 
sustains; in all the limbs mind moves the mass and mingles with the mighty 
frame.* 


7 "Seneca also in his Exhortations embraces the same philosophy. He said: 


God is near you, he is with you, he is within you. This is what I mean, 
Lucilius: a holy Spirit dwells within us, one who marks our good and 
bad deeds, and is our guardian. As we treat this spirit, so are we treated 
by itf 


8 "Well said, our Candido,’ Niccolo replied. “For he who's always with us 
Insubrians? and spends his life with us can't be expected to come as a new 
advocate out of the blue. The divine Jerome himself attests that God is with 
everybody and is everywhere. For, speaking to Marcella he said: 


For the divine nature and the Word of God cannot be cut up in parts 
nor divided by spaces. Thus at one and the same time he was with the 
apostles throughout the forty days as well as with the angels and the 
Father and at the farthest boundaries of the sea. He was in all places: he 
was with Thomas in India, with Peter in Rome, with Paul in Illyricum, 


a Verg. G. 4.222. >Isa.66.1; Act. 7.49. “See Sap. 1.7; and Introit, Pentecost Sunday.  * Verg. 
Ecl3.60. *Verg. Aen.6.724—727. ‘Sen. Ep. 41.2. &Insubrians were an ancient tribe that 
had lived in Cisalpine Gaul in the vicinity of Milan. 
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cum Andrea in Achaia, cum singulis apostolis et apostolicis viris in singu- 
lis cunctisque regionibus. Non tamen haec causa adventus nostri, | ceterum 
visendi potius tui gratia ut alias saepe convenimus. Speramusque fore haud 
quaquam abste hodie abituros quin hac in re doctiores et instructiores abea- 


” 


mus. 


9 Interloquendum autem librum quem laeva manu tenebam conspicatus 
Nicolaus, quis nam ille esset sciscitabatur. Lactentium esse respondi. Hunc 
ille coepit cumulatissimis laudibus effere cui neque sententiarum gravissi- 
marum nervi neque splendorum verborum ac dicendi | mira suavitas sum- 
maque facilitas ulla ex parte deesset. 


10 Subrisit hic Candidus. Eloquentiam tanti viri spectaret ne an illam exi- 
geret subambiguus. "Atqui certe, Nicolae," inquit, "rectius veriusque dixisses 
cui neque sententiarum errores desint, quibus paene totus liber ille suus sca- 
tet.” 


11 Ego vero mirum in modum cupidus hosce praeclarissimi ingenii viros 
de Lactentii doctrina magis quam eloquentia simul disceptantes audire. 
Nicolaus enim tutari illum pro sua virili parte pollicebatur; Candidus illum 
e regione refellere. “Hoc hortulo est,” inquam, “viri doctissimi, ut cernitis, 
buxus arbor procera satis et patula ac frondibus perpetuo virentibus densa 
sub qua loco herbido sedentes modo lubeat seu pulvillis (iuseram enim illos 
afferri), solis aestum aut arcere aut temperare possimus." 


12 Videntes autem illi locum dissertationi aptissimum commodissimumque 
horam quoque non intempestam (necdum enim sol medium pulsabat Olym- 
pum), e vestigio non minus loquendi ipsi cupidi quam ego illos audiendi, tres 
una consedimus. 
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with Titus in Crete, with Andrew in Achaia, with each apostle and every 
apostolic man in each of these countries and in each at the same time.? 


This, however, isn't the reason for our visit. We came here rather for the plea- 
sure of seeing you as we've often done at other times. And yet we hope that 
we're not going to leave you today without being more learned and better 
instructed in this subject." 


9 Niccolò then noticed a book for consultation that I carried in my left hand. 
He wanted to know who the author was. I answered that it was Lactentius. 
Niccoló began to heap the most abundant praises on him because of his seri- 
ous opinions and his splendid words which never failed him and because he 
never lacked a wonderful suavity and the highest facility in speaking. 


10 At this point Candido smiled. He was a bit doubtful whether he should 
respect or criticize the eloquence of such a great man. “But certainly, Nic- 
cold,” he said, “you would've spoken more accurately and truthfully if only 
his erroneous statements were absent of which very nearly his whole book 
teems." 


11 I longed intensely to hear a discussion between these very talented men 
about the teaching of Lactentius rather than about his eloquence. For Nic- 
coló promised on his part to protect him as much as possible, while Candido 
promised to argue directly against him. “Scholarly gentlemen,” I said, "in this 
small garden, as you see, there's a boxwood tree with evergreen leaves. It's 
sufficiently tall, wide, and dense that we can sit under it on the grass if you 
wish or on cushions.’ (For I had ordered them brought out.) “And under it 
we can either avoid or temper the heat of the sun." 


12 When they saw that the spot was especially convenient and suitable for 
holding a discussion and that the time of day was also not too warm (for the 
sun had yet “to trample mid-heaven”>), they were immediately as eager to 
speak as I was to hear them, and the three of us sat down together. 


a Hier. Ep. 59.3-4 (Fremantle). Jerome is actually speaking about Christ (the Word), four apos- 
tles and one converted gentile. On Paul, see Rom. 1549 "Verg. Aen. 10.216 (modified). 
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13 Cum igitur tibi, Beatissime Pater—ut iam ad sanctitatem tuam oratio- 
nem vertam—lites contentiones causas disceptationes controversias cogno- 
scere decidere componere terminare tributum sit, ita ut ab sententia tua 
(non enim superiorem habes) ad alterum provocare non liceat, dialogum 
hunc seu disceptationum libellum quas ex his duobus praestantissimis viris 
exhausi quasve quoad memoria tenere potui collegi conscripsique, sancti- 
tati ipsi tuae inscribo et consecro. Non enim res mihi digna visa est, qui 
fortasse nimium arrogans praedicarer, tam praeclarissimorum ingeniorum 
medius fierem aut tantas inter ipsos lites ipse componerem. Verum tu, 
Eugeni | Beatissime, praeter omnes mortales qua in re cumque data iudex 
sapientissimus, inter hos disceptantes cognoscas ac boni consulas dignissi- 
mus | unus es. Nemo te praestantior, nemo sublimior, nemo aut auctoritate 
aut dignitate exsuperantior. Solus toti mundo non ab re sed ipso iure prae- 
fectus es. Nemo tibi, cui iura terreni ac caelestis imperii ab deo ipso decreta 
sunt, cur ita facis dicere potest. Voluntate enim neque id iniuria pro ratione 
uteris. Nam solutus es legibus. Immo quod tibi collubuerit, lex ipsa est. Hunc 
igitur libellum, qui ex sublimi suggestu illo maiestatis tuae manibus tuis 
sanctis suscipiatur, dignum efficias oro et obsecro. Congiarium quidem exi- 
guum, sed mens tribuentis introspicienda, quae neque ex plebeia cohorte 
neque gregalis est. Atque de his per occupationes tuas iam satis et super. 


{DIALOGUS) 


14 Nicolaus autem, ut ad institutum unde discessimus revertamur, ita farier 
infit: “Firmianus noster, seu pace seu bello dixerim, eloquentissimorum 
virorum—si Arpinatem unum et Patavinum excerpsero—semper mihi vi- 
sus est facile princeps. Illi enim viro mira in oratione suavitas est, mirum 
ingenium excelsum— subtile dulce facile eruditum. Quo eo loquente, qui 
litteras callent Musas Latine loqui propemodum credant. Praeditus enim 
est omnibus ornamentis; nec cadit, sed in illo semper summa sunt omnia. 
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13 So now I speak directly to your Holiness, because you, most blessed 
Father, are granted such authority to investigate, to decide, to settle, and to 
conclude disagreements, contentions, cases, discussions, and controversies 
that it is impossible to appeal to another against your decision (for you have 
no superior). I, therefore, address and dedicate to your Holiness this dia- 
logue or book of discussions that I have elicited from these two exceptional 
men. And insofar asI could remember their discussions, I have collected and 
written them down. For the case seemed unsuitable for me, who could be 
deemed too arrogant should I become the intermediary between such pres- 
tigious minds or should I become the decisive voice in such an important 
argument. But you, most blessed Eugenius, the wisest judge above all mor- 
tals on any given issue, are the one most worthy to adjudicate between these 
discussants and to give good counsel. Nobody is better than you, nobody is 
more exalted, nobody more excellent in authority as well as in dignity. You 
alone have been made the leader of the whole world, not by the circum- 
stances but by justice itself. Nobody can tell you what to do since God himself 
has given you the laws for life on earth and in heaven. For you use, and justly 
so, your will instead of reason because you are free from the laws.? Or rather, 
what has pleased you, that is the law. So I pray and beseech you to deem this 
book worthy, from your Majesty's elevated place, of being taken up by your 
holy hands. It is but a small gift, but one should look inside the spirit of the 
giver, which is neither from the common people nor the masses. But that is 
more than enough about these things since you are busy. 


DIALOGUE 


14 Niccolo then, to come back to our purpose, began like this: “Our Firmi- 
anus, in war or peace, so to say, always did seem far and away the best of 
the gifted speakers—with the exception of one from Arpino and one from 
Padua.^ For Lactentius has a miraculous sweetness in his oratory and fan- 
tastically great talent— subtle, dulcet, facile, and erudite. Therefore when he 
talks, literary experts may almost believe that they were hearing the Muses 
speak Latin. For he's imbued with all literary ornaments; he never stumbles 


^ Cf. Juv. 6.223; and Grat. Decr. 1, D.12, c.6; see Pennington 1993, esp. 9-14. "Cicero was born 
in Arpinum (Arpino) and perhaps owned a villa there; Livy was born in Patavium (Padua). 
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Nam quantum mihi cernere datur, singula sic in illo eminent et lucent, ut ea 
non mediocriter quoque doctos impellant avocent detineant afficiant. Dispu- 
tat ipse subtiliter graviter ornate. Ubi frequenter illam Ciceronis argutiam 
sublimitatem amplitudinem effingere nos qui | ab studiis humanitatis non 
omnino seclusi aut alieni sumus animadvertimus. Sermo quidem illius copio- 
sus est, varius dulcis imprimis, et qui reluctantes aut ducat pro arbitratu suo 
aut pertrahat. Et si aliquando in dicendo severum nimis iudicamus, sese 
statim condire pari iocunditate percipimus. Experimur quidem non minus 
difficile | quam magnum esse, summae gravitati multum comitatis adiungere. 
Id Lactentius noster cum dicendi incredibili quadam suavitate <...) tum vel 
praecipue stilo ipso suo assequitur. Nam ex illo mella profluere dum legi- 
mus, et, quae scribit, complere apes floribus et innectere videntur. Quis enim 
supercaelestes quae de deo summo praedicantur occultissimas doctrinas et 
traditiones in lucem tam aperte tam clare tam floride, nisi ipse unus natus 
nobis sit, afferre potuisset? Habesne, Candide, quem Lactentio aut oratio- 
nis cultu aut sententiarum copia praeficere possis? Ciceronem, certo scio, 
statim asciveris. Cedam. Non tamen Lactentius statim pusillus est, si Cice- 
rone maximo non multo minor est. Livium attuleris. Fatebor. Vide tamen 
quam multis qui antea et post illum floruerunt ipse unus excellat, qui a duo- 
bus dumtaxat eloquentissimis vincitur. Profecto nemo est illo viro gravior 
luculentior doctior, cuius ornatissima semper oratio ingentibus plena sen- 
tentiis. Quae etsi effusa, non tamen violenta nec horrens est. Parum dixi et 
pro laude tanti viri omnis mea laus inferior. Itaque hoc unum mihi persua- 
deo; ita credo et sentio: Lactentii gloriam eam esse quae neque meis laudibus 
crescat, neque tua aut aliorum impugnatione minuatur." 


15 Tum Candidus: “Qua de cumque re data dicatur in medium, Nicolae, viro- 
rum doctissime, maximi | semper iudicium tuum sum arbitratus, quippe qui 
doctrinis multis et artibus ab ineunte adulescentia perbelle institutus evase- 
ris, cui vel acre et perexcellens ingenium, non invita Minerva, semper affue- 
rit. Verum, pace tua dixerim, hoc loco in Lactentii laudibus ita te omnem 
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but always achieves the optimum. For ‘as far as I am qualified to determine... 
he is possessed of such singular shining talents’ that they stimulate, distract, 
captivate, and ‘touch even the most literate. He reasons with much force, 
penetration, and elegance.’ At any time, we who are not totally excluded 
from humanistic studies nor strangers to them see him imitate often that 
sharpness, sublimity, and amplitude of Cicero. Indeed, ‘His style is rich and 
various and at the same time so wonderfully sweet.” And so it either guides 
those who are reluctant to its message or lures them to it. And if we find him 
a bit too severe in expression, we notice that he immediately ‘seasons it with 
an equal charm" We know by experience that it is ‘as difficult as it is splendid’ 
‘to season with gravity a pleasantry no less remarkable. This ‘not only graces 
the conversation’ of our Lactentius ‘but particularly distinguishes his writ- 
ings. For when we read him his ‘lips drop honey, and one would imagine 
the bees had diffused their sweetness over all’ he composed.* If this indi- 
vidual hadn’t been born among us, who in fact could’ve brought to light in 
such an understandable way, so clearly and so beautifully, the supercelestial 
and most obscure teachings and traditions that are preached about God in 
the highest? Do you know anybody, Candido, whom you could put above 
Lactentius either in oratorical splendor or in abundance of ideas? You will, 
I'm certain, immediately come up with Cicero. That's all right with me. But 
Lactentius isn't immediately without greatness if he's a bit smaller than the 
giant Cicero. You mention Livy. I'll agree. Look, though, how Lactentius alone 
excels the many who lived before and after him. He only cedes place to the 
two most eloquent people. To be sure, nobody is more serious, more clear, 
more learned than that man, whose magnificent oratory is constantly filled 
with grand observations. And although his speech is always effuse, it's never 
violent or rude. I've spoken briefly, and all my praise is rather beneath what 
sucha man deserves. I'm convinced, therefore, of this one thing; this I believe 
and think: the glory of Lactentius is such that my eulogy doesn't enhance it 
and your attack or that of others doesn't diminish it." 


15 “I always thought,” Candido responded, “your judgment regarding any 
matter whatsoever of the greatest value, most learned Niccoló. For you've 
been well versed in many sciences and arts from early youth onwards; with 
Minerva's blessing, you've always possessed acute and exceptional talent. 
But with your leave, may I say on the matter of eulogizing Lactentius you've 


a Plin. Ep. 1.10.5. Pliny has “somewhat illiterate” (mediocriter doctos); R. has “most literate” (non 
mediocriter doctos). Plin. Ep.110.5. ©Plin. Ep. 4.3.2 (modified). Plin. Ep. 4.3.2. *Plin. 
Ep. 4.3.3. 
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effudisti ut mihi non mediocre vitium esse videatur. Parcius itaque olim 
quaeso. Eloquentiam tamen eiusce viri cum amicitia tua abuti non liceat, et 
ipse non probare non possum, quam multi eloquentissimi et doctissimi viri 
saepe probavere. Fuit unus imprimis divus Hieronymus noster, quippe qui 
eum quasi fluvium quendam Tullianae | eloquentiae videtur extollere, sed 
quem vellet tamen tam nostra affirmare scivisset quam facile destruxit aliena. 
Sobrius attamen laudans illum vir ipse sanctissimus extitit; tu autem prodi- 
gus nimium et effusus. Lactentium enim, inquit ille ipse, propter eruditionem 
sic interdum legendum arbitror, quemadmodum Origenem 4...» Arnobium 
<...> et nonnullos ecclesiasticos scriptores Graecos pariter et Latinos, ut bona 
eorum eligamus vitemus< que) contraria iuxta Apostolum dicentem: ‘Omnia 
probate. Quod bonum est, tenete.’ Ait quoque: Nec enim propter eruditionem 
eius prava dogmata suscipenda sunt, nec propter dogmatum pravitatem, si 
quid in scripturis sanctis recte edidit, penitus respuendum. Quis mihi inter- 
dicere potest, dicit, ne legam Institutionum eius libros, quibus contra gentes 
scripsit fortissime? qui De ira quoque dei et De opificio duo volumina edidit? 


16 Atqui, Nicolae, nollem utloquacitatem quorundam oratorum facundiam 
existimares. Sunt etenim non numero pauci qui, nisi illos divi Hieronymi 
maiestas deterreret, audentius fortasse dicerent in Firmiano frequentem 
esse orationis inaequalitatem quae | modo exilis, modo nimia licentia vaga 
et effusa esse videatur; principia illius et argumenta et narrationes saepe ex 
illo aride dici; in flosculis totum haerere; et dummodo splendeant quae scri- 
bit, omnibus verbis suis permissam esse libertatem quandam. Itaque fieri 
ut florida quidem oratio illius sit verum quae magis lasciva quam felix esse 


2-3 et ipse s.l. suppl. O! 6 scivisset] potuisset Hilberg || dextu- V, corr. destru- V! 8 Lac- 
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let yourself go so completely that it seems to me a rather serious mistake. 
Accordingly, for some time I've been asking for a more moderate approach.? 
However, since it's improper to abuse your friendship, I myself cannot but 
approve the man's eloquence, which many of the most eloquent cognoscenti 
have often found to be good. First among them was our divine Jerome, for 
he is seen to praise him as ‘almost a river of Ciceronian eloquence.? But he 
wished nonetheless that Lactentius 'had known how to affirm our teaching 
as deftly as he annihilated that of the pagans.* And although this very holy 
man showed himself more sober in his praise of Lactentius, you, on the con- 
trary, showed yourself far too prodigious and diffuse. ForJerome himself said 
that according to him 


Lactentius should be read sometimes for his learning just as we read 
Origen, Arnobius, [...] and some other church writers both Greek and 
Latin, and that we should select what is good and avoid what is bad in 
their writings according to the words of the Apostle, ‘Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good. 


Jerome also said: ‘For while his erudition must not lead us to embrace his 
wrong doctrines, his wrong doctrine should not cause us to reject altogether 
whatever he has published correctly on the holy scriptures.* "Who can forbid 
me; he asks, ‘to read his Institutes, in which he has written against the pagans 
with much ability?'f*He also published two volumes, one On the Anger of God 
and the other On the Workmanship of Gods 


16 "Even so, Niccoló, I wouldn't want you to hold the loquacity of some 
orators as ability in speaking. For if the authority of the divine Jerome 
didn't deter them, many people might say more courageously that the style 
of Firmianus is often so 'uneven' that it seems 'sometimes bare, some- 
times, because of its over-freedom, wandering and discursive’; that he often 
expresses his 'proems, arguments, and narrations dryly’; that the whole is 
stuck in a flowery conceit. They might also say that 'his words were always 
granted a license'— the only requirement was that they should shine. That's 


a This must refer to Decembrio's criticism of L. that goes back to the 1430s; see Introduction 
43-45. Hier Ep. 58.10.2 (Fremantle). ^ *Hier. Ep. 5810.2 (Freemantle). Hier. Ep. 
62.2.1; IThess. 5.21 (Fremantle). For the 12th-century reworking of Jerome's statement making 
it about L., see Introduction 17-18 and 25. “Hier. Ep. 62.2.2 (Fremantle, modified). ‘Hier. 
Ep. 84.7.2 (Fremantle); Jerome did say this about L. — 8Hier. Ep. 70.5.2 (Fremantle); Jerome 
did say this about L. 
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iudicetur. Darent quoque sibi vitio citato cursu illum et effuso proloqui tan- 
tamque inesse illi sermonis velocitatem ut qui calcaribus abutitur frenis 
indigeat. Et quod de Haterio divus Augustus dixit et nos de ipso quoque 
dicere possumus: Lactentius noster sufflaminandus est; adeo non currere sed 
decurrere videtur. 


17 "Verum de eloquentia eius iam satis et alio devertamus. Dicebas ipse sta- 
tim: 'Nemo est illo viro gravior luculentior doctior, cuius ornatissima semper 
oratio ingentibus (credo gravibus dicere voluisti) plena sententiis? Non mihi 
succenseas rogo si iam et ipse e regione dixerim id quod | a principio antea- 
quam hac sub arbore consederemus exaudivisti. "Rectius nimirum, Nicolae, 
veriusque dixisses' cuius semper oratio ingentibus erroribus inspersa est, 
‘quibus paene totus liber ille suus scatet" Num animadvertis quasi nihil esse 
firmum possit et solidum, dum argumentis vult argumenta firmare, errores 
erroribus insuat et innectat? Num percipis quemadmodum vir ipse, nimium 
de se sentiens, omnes doctrinas, omnis artes, philosophias omnes irrideat: 
nunc Socratem carpat, Platonem incuset, Aristotelem mordeat, Ciceronem 
damnet atque illos adnitatur evertere? quorum sententias gravissimas veris- 
simasque non ducit in lucem, sed ex industria illas transmittit et praeterit? 
si erratum vero minimum quasi muscam aut pulicem (ut ita dixerim) apud 
illos offenderit, tunc pugil valentissimus | adversus tam inexpugnabiles phi- 
losophos eo ipso praedicari et dicier hic est et gloriatur et studet? quantus- 
que in clipeum miles gloriosus assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam sese 
iactabundus ostentat? 


18 "Iniqua est tamen, ut in Legibus suis ait Cicero, in omni re accusanda prae- 
termissis bonis malorum enumeratio vitiorumque selectio. Parumne exinde 
censueris ut de omni mundo praesumat vir iste ferre sententiam, et dicat: 
Hic belle loquitur, ille male; iste scripturas novit, ille delirat; iste loquax, ille 
infantissimus est? Qua caeli regione aut qua Platonis idea tam grandem fere 


3 Haterio corr. Ru-Sc : Acterio OV n cuius O : cuiV 16-17 Ciceronem damnet s.l. suppl. 
O! 24 accusanda om. V 25 enu-] e- om. V, s.l. suppl. VV 27 belle loquitur] bene dixit 
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why his style is thought ornate and ‘wanton rather than’ well turned.* They 
might reckon it a fault that he ‘spoke with a swift onrush';^ that there's so 
much speed in his oratory that he resembles someone who abuses his spurs 
and drops the reins. And what the divine Augustus says about Q. Haterius we 
also might say about him: Our Lactentius ‘needs a brake; he seems to charge 
downhill rather than run’¢ 


17 "But enough already about his eloquence. Let's go to something else. 
Right at the start, Niccoló, you yourself stated: 'Nobody is more serious, more 
clear, more learned than that man whose magnificent oratory is constantly 
filled with grand observations' (I think you meant to say 'serious observa- 
tions"). ask you not to get angry with me if I restate bluntly what you heard 
right at the beginning before we sat down under this tree: ‘Indeed, Niccolo, 
you would’ve spoken more accurately and more truthfully about him’ whose 
oration is always immersed with enormous errors, ‘of which very nearly his 
whole book teems/* Or don't you notice that he embroiders and weaves 
errors with errors in his desire to strengthen arguments with arguments as 
if nothing in itself can be firm and strong? Don't you see how the man, in 
having too high opinion of himself, makes fun of all doctrines, all arts, all 
philosophies? how at one moment he belittles Socrates, then accuses Plato, 
then attacks Aristotle, and finally damns Cicero? how he does his utmost to 
destroy them? Don't you see how he doesn't bring to light their most serious 
truths but purposefully omits and evades them? Don't you see that if they've 
committed the smallest error, as big as a fly or a flea, so to speak, then this 
man proclaims himself decisively the heavy-weight champion against invin- 
cible philosophers like these and relentlessly brags on and on about it? Don't 
you see how he shows off, boasting like the braggart soldier who looms huge 
above his shield, with what a whirlwind he hurls his spear'?f 


18 “However, as Cicero says in his On Laws, ‘In an attack on any institu- 
tion, it's unfair to omit all mention of its advantages and enumerate only its 
disadvantages, picking out its special shortcomings.’ Might you have con- 
sidered insufficiently that Lactentius ‘presumes to pass judgment on the 
whole world’ and says: This person ‘has made a good speech, so-and-so a 
bad one; this man knows the scriptures, that one is crazy; this man talks 
glibly, that one never says a word at all'?^ From what part of heaven or from 


a Sen. Con. 2. praef.1. >Sen.Con.7. praef. 2. «Sen. Con. 4. praef. 7; cf. Sen. Ep.1.40.10. ‘See 
DTL114. *SeeDTL1310. Verg. Aen.1.283-284 (modified). &Cic. Leg. 3.10.23. Hier. Ep. 
50.54 (Fremantle). 
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omnium doctrinarum et artium supellectilem mutuatus est ut de omnibus 
ad litigandum comparatior quam intellegendum solus iudicet? Arbitretur- 
que iure suo et quasi censoria virgula posse quos voluerit ipse e gymnasiis et 
bibliothecis eliminare et exigere? Strepere, inquit Hieronymus noster, et con- 
gerere maledicta, non crimina, scurrarum est et paratorum semper ad lites. 
Nonne et nos, Nicolae, didicimus litteras et, ut Satyricus ait, saepe ferulae 
subduximus manum? Putavitne ipse Lactentius quasi veteranus miles uno 
rotatu gladii doctissimos quosque percutere, et populis declarare quod quic- 
quid ipse probaret refutaretque id omnis philosophia, id omnis scriptura— 
quas nescius scire se credit—sentiret?” 


19 Hic Nicolaus: “Sermone ex hoc ipso tuo, Candide, accipio ut non minus 
Lactentium insectaturus sis atque ipse, ut ais, reliquos insectatur. Verum si 
animadvertimus illum divi Constantini imperatoris (sic enim a plurimis non 
ambigitur) aetate floruisse, intelleges non tam acriter illum abste lacessiri 
autimpugnari oportere. Teque temperantem magis adversus eum ipse prae- 
stiteris. Quis enim ea tempestate, sacris praesertim in litteris, ita doctus, ita 
eruditus evadere | potuit (Lactentium praetermitto) quominus aliqua erra- 
bundus ex parte deviaret? Nomen Iesu Christi, veri dei nostri, tunc confiteri 
timor ingens erat atque religio. Nullus sibi ipsi constans praeceptor verita- 
tis habebatur. Sed occulta de deo paucula quaedam, fortasse non satis rem 
ipsius dei nostri explicantia, clanculo docebantur. 


20 “Quid miramur? Etenim, uti Paulus noster inquit, in vincula fideles et 
carceres mortem obituri trudebantur; alii lapidibus obruti; alii secti et in occi- 
sione gladii, ludibria et verbera expertiad caelos evolarunt. Nonnulli formido- 
losiores fortasse in cavernis ac terrae speluncis delitescebant; aliqui palantes 
circuibant deserta solitudines inculta loca; egentes angustiati afflicti, qui- 
bus dignus non erat mundus. Verum anxia dudum ecclesia duce ipso Con- 
stantino spiritum, ut ita dixerim, habere coepit. Quo, ut vulgo dicitur, ab 
Romano pontifice Silvestro instituto et edocto, insurrexisse ea tempestate 
et illuxisse quosdam christicolas adversum gentes profanosque ritus atque 


8 doctissimos s.l. suppl. O! 29 insure- O, al. -r- s.l. suppl. O! 
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what Idea of Plato did he borrow such grand equipment—all doctrines and 
arts—so that he alone judges everything, being more prepared to litigate 
than to understand? Can he decide by his own law and ‘with a wave his cen- 
sor's wand’ to blacklist and expel from the schools and libraries those whom 
he wants? According to our Jerome ‘it is the work of buffoons or litigiously 
disposed persons to make an outcry and heap vague imputations, not defi- 
nite charges.’ Haven't ‘we too, Niccolò, ‘had a liberal education" and, as the 
Satirist says, haven't we often ‘slipped our hands from under the cane’?4 Did 
Lactentius imagine he'd strike down ‘like an old soldier with one swing of the 
sword' every scholar whatsoever? and imagine he'd 'declare to everyone' that 
all philosophy, that ‘all scripture'—which he ignorantly believed he knew— 
agrees with whatever he approved or refuted?"e 


19 “From your very words,” Niccolo replied, “I understand, Candido, that you 
plan to attack Lactentius, as you say, not less than he attacks others. But if we 
consider that he lived in the time of the emperor Constantine (about which 
most people agree), you'll understand that you shouldn't defy or attack him 
so harshly. You might have shown yourself more temperate towards him. For 
who in that period (Ileave Lactentius out) was so learned or so knowledge- 
able, especially in the holy scriptures, that he could avoid straying at some 
point? There was at that time enormous fear and religious anxiety to confess 
the name of Jesus Christ, our true God. Nobody regarded himself a consis- 
tent preacher of truth. But a few hidden things about God were taught in 
secret, maybe insufficiently explicating the essencef of our God. 


20 "Why are we astonished? For as our Paul says, the faithful were driven 
‘into bonds and imprisonment’ and to their deaths; others were stoned; 
others, who were ‘sawn asunder’ and ‘slain with the sword, have flown 
to heaven, having ‘suffered cruel mockings and scourgings.” Some, maybe 
more fearful, hid themselves ‘in dens and caves of the earth’; they wan- 
dered through wilderness, deserts, and uncultivated lands, ‘being destitute, 
afflicted, and tormented (of whom the world was not worthy).8 But then 
under the leadership of Constantine himself, the once frightened Church 
began, so to speak, to take heart. And while the Roman Pontiff Sylvester, 
as is generally said, taught and instructed Constantine, we have to believe 
that some Christians at the time arose and began to shed light on the hea- 


a Hier. Ep. 61.2.5 (Fremantle). Hier. Ep. 50.51 (Fremantle). “Hier. Ep. 50.5.2 (Fremantle). 
“Juv. 1.15; Hier. Ep. 50.5.2. Hier. Ep. 50.5.3 (Fremantle). ‘For the scholastic use of res, see 
Muller 1985, 264; and McKeon 1930, 452-453.  8Heb. 11.36-38. 
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simulacrorum exsecranda sacrificia credendum est. Quos inter Lactentius 
vir omnium, ut Eusebius ait, sui temporis eruditissimus tum arma sumpsisse 
facile creditur, causam summi dei et Domini nostri adversum ipsas gentes, a 
vero cultu veraque religione omnino aberrantes accipiens. Non dubitandum 
tamen eum litteras sacras ex antea ut ipse testatur percalluisse; Cyprianum 
quoque et Origenem, Arnobium imprimis aliosque fidei nostrae auctores 
gravissimos lectitando sui duces et catechistas post prophetas et evangelia 
suscepisse. Sed quisnam tum primum florescente ecclesia ita veritatis asser- 
tor ad amussim, ut aiunt, et unguem esse potuit quominus | a rectitudinis 
filo (Lactentium ipsum semper excipio) aliqua e regione declinaret?" 


21 "Si causam haberem," inquit tum Candidus, “aut apud principem aut 
apud senatum seu populum perorandam extra te, eloquentissime Nicolae, 
qui eam et rationibus et argumentis et refutationibus tueretur, patronum 
alium neminem accirem. Visus es mihi rivus quidam lacteus ex illo Acade- 
micorum fonte profluere. Quippe qui non minus munere oratorio quod ab 
iustitia abhorrebat defensitare quam ipsam iustitiam tueri perdidicerant. 
Persuadeo mihi tamen te in Lactentium nectare, ut ita dixerim, quodam 
eloquentiae suae potius quam sententiis gravibus affectum esse itaque in 
tui tutelam illum suscepisse. Sed tritum illud a mente rogo non excidat: 
amicus Plato quidem et Socrates, magis autem amica veritas. Equidem sen- 
tentias suas (verum fatear) gravissimas sanctissimasque haud nullas ipse 
recipio complector et probo; multas respuo, abiicio atque damnandas non 
modo sacris in litteris sed etiam in philosophia existimo. Ducor tamen hanc 
in sententiam ut si se ipsum iterum et identidem relegisset aut praecepto- 
rem saltem eum dirigentem habuisset, non contumacem ceterum se resipi- 
scentem praestitisset. Ubi autem patronus suus inquis, 'quis ea tempestate 
sacris praesertim in litteris ita doctus, ita eruditus evadere potuit' ut non 
‘aliqua ex parte deviaret?’ calumniam plane temporis non eiusce hominis 
esse declaras. Sed profecto imperitiae suae non illa causa creditur, optime 
Nicolae? Crediderim potius ipsum litteras sacras primoribus, ut ita dixe- 
rim, labiis delibasse, non autem ex alto illas imbibisse. Non advertentem 
iuxta | Apostolum litteram quae extra cernitur occidere, spiritum vero qui 
legitur intus vitam tribuere. Praeclare itaque Augustinus Mentis inexercita- 
tae, inquit, vel ineruditae tarditas contenta superficie litterae, nihil putat inte- 


2 Eusebius in ras. O! 3 facile s.l. suppl. O! 5 percaluisseV 25-26 resipsce- O, al. -i- s.l. 
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then, their rites, and their cursed sacrifices to idols. And one easily believes 
that among them ‘Lactentius, as Eusebius said, ‘the most learned man of his 
time, then rose up in arms, taking up the cause of the supreme God and 
our Lord against those heathen, who had totally deviated from true worship 
and true religion. It cannot be doubted, however, that he'd previously mas- 
tered the holy scriptures, as he himself testifies. Neither can it be doubted 
that after the prophets and evangelists, he, in his careful reading, also took 
on as his guides and catechists Cyprian, Origen, and most of all Arnobius, 
and other serious promoters of our faith.» But just as the church began to 
grow, who could've been such a precisely accurate advocate of truth that he 
never varied, as stone-masons say, some tiny sliver from the plumb line." 


21 "If I had to plead a case," Candido then said, "either before the prince, 
the senate, or the people, I'd take nobody else, most eloquent Niccolò, as 
a patron than you, who'd uphold my case with sound reasoning, arguments, 
and refutations. You gave me the impression that you sprang from that foun- 
tain of Academicians as a milky stream. For they learned to defend with the 
gift of oratory what was at variance with justice no less than justice itself. I’m 
convinced, however, that you've been drawn to Lactentius, so to speak, more 
by some honey of his eloquence than by his grave pronouncements and have 
thus taken him underyour wings. But keep in mind that common truth: Plato 
is a real friend and so is Socrates, but truth is a much better friend. I myself 
(to admit the truth) accept, embrace, and approve some of Lactentius' most 
serious and holy opinions. Many, however, not only on the holy scriptures 
but also on philosophy, I don't accept, I cast aside, and I think ought to be 
condemned. In spite of this, I’m forced to conclude that if he'd reread himself 
over and over again or at least had had an advisor to direct him, he would've 
shown himself not obstinate but reasonable. But where you as his patron say, 
‘who in that period was so learned or knowledgeable, especially in the holy 
scriptures, that he ‘could avoid straying at some point?’¢ you state clearly 
that this is a criticism of the time, not of the man. But surely one doesn't 
believe that his lack of knowledge was caused by that, my dearest Niccolo? 
Td rather believe that he tasted the holy scriptures with the tip of his tongue, 
so to speak, but didn't imbibe it deeply. He didn't notice, as did the Apostle, 
that 'the letter kills; being perceived superficially, but that 'the Spirit gives 
life’ being read for inner meaning.? Thus Augustine said very clearly that ‘the 
sluggishness of an uninstructed or unexercised mind may be content with 


^ Hier. Chron. ad a. Abr. 2333; see Introduction 25-26. See Introduction n. 45 on Arnobius 
and Lactantius. *SeeDTL148. 411Cor. 3.6. 
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rius requirendum. Unde credimus Hieronymum, Ambrosium, Augustinum 
ipsum, sanctissimos quidem viros doctissimos eruditissimosque, ecclesiae | 
sanctae luminaria quaquecircum rutilantia, ab Lactentio ipso annos circiter 
sexaginta non amplius distantes, sacrarum litterarum tantam habuisse noti- 
tiam nisi quod omni cura diligentia studio, toto ingenio totis viribus et nervis 
ut illas intimius scrutarentur assequerenturque, dies ac noctes incumbentes 
lucubrarunt?” 


22 His ex Candido et ornate et graviter ut semper assolet traditis, “Cuperem 
apprime, inquit Nicolaus, “ex te doceri, amantissime Candide, quid in re 
cadat ut adversus Lactentium tam acerrime te accingas, Hieronymus autem 
calamum ponat et sileat. Qui tamen nunc Origenis errores aperit, nunc Iovi- 
nianum aggreditur, nunc Vigilantium quem Dormitantium appellat, nunc 
Helvidium et alios plerosque omnes invadit. Quae causa ut non ita Lactentii 
sicut aliorum errores praecipue Origenis deduxit in lucem?" 


23 Hoc loco Candidus inquit: "Quare Origenis errores ipse Hieronymus ape- 
riat, Lactentii sileat? Aliam causam nullam arbitror nisi quod ille Graeco, hic 
autem Latino sermone disseruit. Lactentii quidem errata absque interprete 
nobis Latinis perscrutantibus patent; Origenis autem, quoniam Graeca, nisi 
traducantur ignota sunt. Ne igitur Latini ex novo quodam non fortasse vero 
genere interpretandi a falsis traductoribus circa ipsum Origenem deciperen- 
tur, evigilavit | et studuit maximopere ipse Hieronymus noster Graeca illa 
errata Latina facere ita ut Graecam veritatem ea ipsa translatio Latina serva- 
ret. Docetque in ipsius Origenis libris detestanda esse quamplurima et iuxta 
sermonem Domini inter scorpiones et colubros incedendum. Sed ut altius repe- 
tam, sunt qui in traducendis Graecis codicibus non verbum ex verbo sed sen- 
sum exprimant de sensu. Cuius rei magistrum Ciceronem habere se dicunt, 
qui Protagoram Platonis et Economicon Xenophontis et Aeschinis et Demo- 
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the superficial and literal meaning and think that nothing deeper need be 
sought? How have we come to believe that Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine 
himself, certainly the most holy, learned, and knowledgeable men, every- 
where? glowing lights of the holy church, living no more than sixty years 
after Lactentius, had such a great knowledge of the holy scriptures? Isn't it 
because they worked incessantly day and night with all care, diligence, and 
application; worked with all their genius, with all their powers, and with all 
their energy to scrutinize and read those texts more profoundly?" 


22 After Candido splendidly and seriously, as was his wont, delivered these 
remarks, Niccolo said: “First of all I'd like to hear from you, most beloved 
Candido, why you go after Lactentius so vehemently while Jerome lays his 
pen down and falls silent. Yet at one moment Jerome exposes the errors of 
Origen, at another he attacks Jovinian and then Vigilantius (whom he calls 
‘Dormitantius’ or ‘Sleepy-Head’). He likewise goes after Helvidius and almost 
everybody else. Why didn't he bring to light Lactentius' errors just like those 
of others, especially those of Origen?" 


23 "Do you," Candido replied to this, ^want to know why Jerome exposes 
the errors of Origen but is silent about those of Lactentius? I think it's pre- 
cisely because the former wrote in Greek, the latter in Latin. In effect, the 
errors of Lactentius are clear without an interpreter. Clear, anyway, to any 
of us searching for them who know Latin. The faults of Origen, however, 
since written in Greek, aren't known unless they're translated. Accordingly, 
the words of Origen could deceive Latin speakers through some new, per- 
haps dishonest, method of interpretation by false translators. Therefore, no 
less person than our Jerome took the utmost care and labored diligently to 
render those Greek mistakes into Latin so that the Latin translation would 
preserve the Greek truth. He also teaches that 'there are countless things to 
be abhorred' in Origen's books 'and that, as the Lord says, you will have to 
walk “among scorpions and serpents"'* But to reiterate in depth, in trans- 
lating Greek codices? some don't do it *word for word' but 'sense for sense: 
They claim to act on ‘the authority of Cicero.* ‘He has translated the Protago- 
ras of Plato, the Economics of Xenophon, and the two extremely beautiful 


? Aug. C.D. 20.21.8. ^R. defined this (Imit. 29"): “CIRCUNDO: ... Macrobius saepe dicit 
‘undique versum; id est ‘in circuitu. Idem est et ‘quaquecircum’ et ‘quaqueversum. Hier. 
Ep. 124.2.1 (Fremantle). “Rs use of “codices” must indicate his own contemporary trans- 
lators. Otherwise it reflects little awareness on his part that in Jerome's day (who wrote: “in 
primo volumine") codices were only beginning to edge out scrolls; see Introduction nn. 76-77. 
© Hier. Ep. 57.5.2 (Fremantle); cf. Cic. Opt. Gen. 14. 
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sthenis duas contra se orationes pulcherrimas transtulit. Sed quanta in illis 
praetermiserit, quanta addiderit quanta mutaverit, ut proprietates alterius lin- 
guae suis proprietatibus explicaret, | arbiter est ad Pammachium scribens 
utriusque linguae peritissimus ipse Hieronymus. Horatium quoque, virum 
acutum et doctum, legimus erudito interpreti ita praecipere nec verbum 
verbo curabis reddere fidus / interpres. Sic Terentius Menandrum, sic Plau- 
tus et Caecilius veteres comicos interpretati sunt. Nec haerent in verbis quae 
traducta nequaquam cohaererent, sed decorem magis et elegantiam prose- 
cuti sunt. Verum haec in saecularium litteris servanda existimo. Ubi tamen 
haud nulli ex nostratibus et coaetaneis nostris qui Graeca multa (praeser- 
tim historias, quae veritatem, ut ait Cicero, et amant et exigunt) interpretati 
sunt, non solum praetermiserunt aut addiderunt aut mutaverunt, ceterum 
falsa, et quae ab historia magistra veritatis abhorrent, miscuerunt. Et ita illa 
nequaquam verterunt sed everterunt. Sunt et alii qui verbum e verbo tradu- 
cant. Hoc autem sacris in litteris, in quibus ipse verborum ordo mysterium 
est, curandum puto. 


24 "Nunc autem ut unde discessimus revertamur, | fuerunt qui Peryarcon 
Origenis non servata veritate traducerent, credentes ad excusandas excu- 
sationes in peccatis tantum virum ab erroribus asserere et vindicare posse. 
Qui tamen et ipsi inter excusandum erroribus errores addiderunt. Itaque 
ne apud nos Latinos simplicium animae diversa audientium ex traductis 
falsitatibus vulnerarentur, necesse fuit Hieronymum, uti iam dixi, manum 
apponere et ipsius Origenis errores sub divo et in lucem adducere. 


25 "Sed iam alio me trahis, ut video, et inquis: ‘Si Lactentii, ut ais, 'errores 
detegere et aperire Hieronymus noluit, qui, quando Latino sermone exarati 
sunt, sine interprete intelleguntur quid Iovinianum Helvidium Vigilantium, 
scriptores Latinos invadit erroresque illorum nudat et impugnat, qui tamen 
ex antea Latinis ipsis nobis innotuerant? Quid necessum fuit, quae ex se 
notissima sunt, ea ex integro quasi ignota coram et in lucem afferre?’ Sed non 
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orations of Aeschines and Demosthenes delivered one against the other'* 
Jerome, who was himself highly fluent in both languages, assesses in writ- 
ing to Pammachius *what omissions, additions, and alterations, Cicero has 
made, substituting the idioms of his own for those of another tongue.” We 
read that Horace too, 'an acute and learned writer, gives this advice to the 
skilled translator’: ‘Do not seek to render word for word as a slavish trans- 
lator'4 ‘This is how Terence translated Menander, this is how Plautus and 
Caecilius translated the old comic poets. They did not adhere to the lit- 
eral words' that would be incoherent in a translation, but rather attempted 
‘beauty and charm.’ I certainly think this must be observed in secular liter- 
ature. At times, however, some of our contemporary countrymen—who've 
translated many Greek texts (especially histories, which, as Cicero says, love 
and demand truth)—have not only left words out, or added or changed 
words, but have mixed them with wrong words and texts that are foreign 
to history, the teacher of truth. As a result they didn't at all render but even 
ruined those texts. Yet there are others who translate literally And this, I 
think, must be urged for sacred texts, in which 'even the order of the words 
is a mystery.’ 


24. "But let's return to where we started. Some didn't translate Origen's Peri 
archon with the due truthfulness. They thought they could ‘make excuses in 
sins’ to liberate and emancipate such a great man from errors. Yet in the 
process of excusing him they added errors to errors. That's why Jerome, as I 
already said, had to take the Peri archon in hand and bring Origen's errors 
into broad daylight, lest, among us Latin speakers, falsities in translation 
harm the simple-minded when they hear conflicting things. 


25 "But you, [Niccolo], as I see, already draw me in another direction, and 
you say: ‘Jerome didn't want to uncover, according to you, [Candido], ‘and 
make known Lactentius' errors, as you tell it, that are understood without 
an interpreter because they're written in the Latin language.! If so, then why 
does Jerome attack Jovinian, Helvidius, and Vigilantius, Latin authors all, 
and uncover their errors and assail them? We Latin speakers already under- 
stood them. Why was it necessary to bring these things that are perfectly 
clear in and of themselves out into the open again as if they were unknown?’ 


a Hier. Ep. 57.5.2 (Fremantle). Hier. Ep. 57.5.2 (Fremantle). —*Hier. Ep. 57.5.5 (Freman- 
tle). 4Hier. Ep. 57.5.5; Hor. A.P. 133-134 (Fremantle). Hier. Ep. 57.5.5 (Fremantle). ‘See 
Copenhaver 2003; Hermans 1992 and 2007; and Zaharia 2012. Hier. Ep. 57.5.2 (Fremantle). 
hPs.140/41.4. ‘See DTL 1.24. 
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te fugiat, Nicolae, velim quanta esset durities illorum virorum et pertinacia 
Hieronymum intellexisse. Quos siquidem inflexibiles persistere errorumque 
suorum ultroneos seminatores esse percipiebat, | tergiversantes abnuentes- 
que ab sententia resilire neque aut scripturis aut rationibus fidem facere. 
Itaque simul et errores illorum et ipsos auctores invasit. Lactentium autem 
non calcitronem, ut ita dixerim, non rebellem non contumacem non diffici- 
lem, verum placabilem facilem et humanum fuisse coniectabat. Quippe qui 
veritati ostensae statim acquievisset modo correctorem doctrina et auctori- 
tate praestantem habuisset." 


26 "Afficiunt me admodum et oblectant, mi Candide," inquit Nicolaus, “haec 
ipsa quae de Firmiano nostro | pulchre locutus es. Persuadeoque mihi et 
ita sentio hunc virum religionis Christianae cultorem extitisse, verissimum 
semper observantissimumque. Quippe qui vel indicta sibi morte nisi a fide 
summi dei nostri ad gentium simulacra descivisset, mortem, certo scio, 
oppetere maluisset. Tu tamen, ut statim dicebam, quo spiritu afflatus, move- 
are ut solus unus tot numero inter eloquentissimos viros illum aggrediare, et 
si qua latent eius errata et illa fortasse perpauca, ea vulgo disseminare con- 
tendas non satis teneo. Numquid pro comparanda gloria novis his uti aucu- 
piis honestum est? Non immemores quidem esse debemus hominis illius 
qui cum vulgo esset ignotus, et nihil posset boni facinoris excogitare quo nobi- 
lis fieret, Dianae templum incendit. Et nullo prodente sacrilegium ipsum, in 
medium processit clamitans sese incendium subiecisse. Sciscitantibus Ephesi 
principibus quam ob causam hoc fecisset, respondit ut quia bene non pote- 
ram, male omnibus innotescerem.” 


27 Candidus ad haec: “Perbelle quidem et sancte admones, optime Nico- 
lae, quando famam propriam aliena ex infamia non aucupandam existimas. 
Sed utinam Lactentius tuus cum Institutiones suas aggrederetur his monitis 
antea institutus evasisset. Credo numquam tam acerbe tam impudenter tot 
numero gravissimos doctissimosque philosophos lacessisset. Verum enim 
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But you have to keep in mind, Niccoló, that Jerome realized how enormous 
the rigor and obstinacy of those men was. And he saw that they persisted 
in their inflexibility and deliberately contrived their errors. He saw that they 
also refused to back away from their wrong opinions and had no faith in 
either scripture or reason. That's why he simultaneously attacked the errors 
and their producers. He came, however, to the conclusion that Lactentius 
wasn't a ‘kicker against the goads,? so to speak; he wasn't rebellious, con- 
tumacious, or difficult, but was instead placable, easy, and humane. For he 
would've immediately assented to a demonstrated truth if he'd only had a 
corrector who excelled in doctrine and authority." 


26 "The things you said so nicely, my Candido, about our Firmianus touch 
and delight me very much,” Niccoló responded. "I'm convinced and likewise 
feel that this man was a true believer of the Christian faith, steadfastly sin- 
cere and observant. For even had he faced the death penalty if he didn't 
abandon his faith in our God almighty for the idols of the pagans, I'm sure 
he'd rather have died. Still, I don't get, as I just said, why you alone among 
so many highly eloquent men are so moved, seized by some spirit, that you 
attack him and that you strive to disseminate widely those errors, even if 
some of them are obscure and maybe very rare. Can it be honorable to use 
these new devious ways to amass glory? We ought never, however, forget that 
man, 


who being unknown to everybody and finding that he could devise 
no good deed by which to gain renown, burned the temple of Diana. 
And when no one revealed the sacrilegious act, it is said that he him- 
self went up and down proclaiming that he was the man who applied 
the fire. The rulers of Ephesus were curious to know what made him 
do this thing, whereupon he replied that if he could not have fame for 
good deeds, all men should give him credit for bad ones» 


27 “You admonish well and virtuously, dearest Niccolò,” Candido replied 
to this, ^when you think that one's own fame mustn't be sought from the 
infamy of another. I wish that your Lactentius had inculcated these warn- 
ings and avoided this when he undertook his Institutes. He'd never, I believe, 
have challenged so bitterly and impudently so many of the most serious and 
learned philosophers. For I understand perfectly well, in fact, where your 


@See Act. 26.14. — ^Hier. Helv. 18 (PL) / Helv. 16 (Fremantle); cf. Val. Max. 8.14 ext. 5; Gellius 
2.6.18. 
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vero quorsum consilium hoc ipsum tuum tendat probe intellego. Sed non 
tu, non ipse ille sum qui nunc nuper, ut fortasse multi falso iudicarent, ex 
Lactentii hac nova palestra viam quaeram 


qua me quoque possim | 
tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora. 


28 “Quippe qui iampridem, ut tute nosti, apud saeculi reges et ecclesiae 
principes non ignoti, non inglorii | oratores accessimus. Atqui non te latet 
et ego subindius audii et vidi chirurgos quosdam spirituales vitia secantes 
et errores. Quorum e numero si unus ipse sum, nemo mihi succenseat rogo 
nemo molestus sit. Paulus apostolus dicebat: Inimicus factus sum, vobis vera 
dicens? Ft quia Salvatoris dura videbantur eloquia, plurimi discipulorum 
abierunt retrorsum. Unde non mirum si et nos vitiis et erroribus detrahentes 
offendimus plurimos. Quod autem ipse solus unus tot numero inter elo- 
quentissimos viros Lactentium ipsum aggrediar eiusque errata coram disse- 
minare contendam, Raudensis noster in causa est cuius rogatu disceptaturi 
hoc loco consedimus. Sed potiorem aliam causam statim intelleges, si prius 
me paulo altius repetere nonnulla patiare. 


29 “Loquens itaque ipse Firmianus in Institutionibus suis quam sancta esset 
Christi vera religio, in primo suo inquit quod eiusce religionis Professio multo 
melior utilior gloriosior putanda est quam illa oratoria, in qua diu versatus non 
ad virtutem, sed plane ad argutam malitiam iuvenes erudiebat. 


30 “Post pauca autem ita ait: Multum tamen nobis exercitatio illa fictarum 
litium contulit, ut nunc maiore copia et facultate dicendi causam veritatis 
peroremus. Quae licet sine eloquentia defendi possit, ut est a multis saepe 
defensa, tamen claritate ac nitore sermonis illustranda est, et quodammodo 
disseminanda ut potentius in animos influat, et vi sua instructa et luce oratio- 
nis ornata. 
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advice is headed. But I’m not such a person (nor are you) that in this new 
arena with Lactentius, I look for a way just now, as many might falsely con- 
clude, 


‘whereby I, too, 
may rise from earth and fly victorious on the lips of men. 


28 "For as you well know, we've worked a long time as orators, neither 
unknown nor unsung, before kings of this world and princes of the church. 
But it won't have escaped your notice, and I too have heard and quite often 
seen some spiritual surgeons cutting out vices and errors. And if I myself am 
one of that number, I ask that nobody gets angry or mad at me. The apos- 
tle Paul said: ‘Have I become your enemy, because I tell you the truth?'^ The 
sayings of the Savior seemed harsh too, and for this reason many of the dis- 
ciples turned back.* That's why it's not surprising if we offend large numbers 
while we draw them away from vices and errors. But one reason why I alone 
among so many highly eloquent men attack Lactentius and try to bring his 
errors out into the open is because our Rho requested that we sit down in 
this place to debate. But if you'll allow me to go into more detail about some 
things that I said before, you'll immediately understand there's an even bet- 
ter reason. 


29 "Accordingly, Firmianus, writing in his Institutes about how holy the true 
religion of Christ is, says in chapter 1 that ‘the profession of this religion is a 
much better calling, more useful, and more worth boasting of, than the pro- 
fession of rhetoric, in which we spent so long training young people not to 
be good but to be cleverly bad.'4 


30 “A little further on he says this: 


Nevertheless, the practice of pleading imaginary cases has helped me 
considerably: I can now use my plentiful command of rhetoric to plead 
the cause of truth to its end. Though truth can be defended, as many 
often have defended it, without eloquence, nevertheless it ought to 
be illuminated and indeed maintained with clarity and splendor of 
utterance, so that it floods into people's minds more forcefully, with 
the equipment of its own power and religion and its own brilliance of 
rhetoric.* 


aVerg. G. 3.8-9. Gal. 446. *SeeJoan.6.60-67. ‘Lact. Inst.11.8. *Lact. Inst. 1.1.10. 
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31 "In (quinto? vero ipsarum Institutionum Haec imprimis causa est, inquit, 
cur apud sapientes et doctos et principes huius saeculi scriptura sancta fide 
careat, quod prophetae communi ac simplici sermone ut ad populum sunt 
locuti. Contemnuntur itaque ab his, qui nihil audire | vel legere nisi expoli- 
tum atque disertum volunt, nec quicquam inhaerere animis eorum potest nisi 
quod aures blandiore sermone mulcet; | illa vero quae sordida videntur, ani- 
lia inepta vulgaria existimantur. Adeo nihil verum putant nisi quod auditu 
suave est, nihil credibile nisi quod potest incutere voluptatem; nemo rem veri- 
tate ponderat, sed ornatu. Non credunt ergo divinis, quia fuco carent, sed ne 
illis quidem qui ea interpretantur, quia sunt et ipsi aut omnino rudes aut certe 
parum docti. Nam ut plene sint eloquentes, perraro contingit; cuius rei causa in 
aperto est. Eloquentia enim saeculo servit, populo se iactare et in rebus malis 
placere gestit, siquidem veritatem saepius expugnare conatur, ut vim suam 
monstret; opes expetit, honores concupiscit, summum denique gradum digni- 
tatis exposcit. Ergo haec quasi humilia despicit, arcana tamquam contraria 
sibi fugit, quippe quae publico gaudeat celebritatemque desideret. Eo fit, ut 
sapientia <...) idoneis praeconibus indigeat. Et si qui forte litteratorum, se ad 
eam contulerunt, defensioni eius non suffecerunt. 


32 “His iam ex Lactentii verbis, mi Nicolae, quid sibi velit eloquentia plane 
intellegere potes. Si saeculo servit, illam damnat; si sacris litteris applicat 
et accommodat, putat maiore copia et facultate dicendi se Christi causam 
peroraturum. In animos quoque auditorum potentius illabi, Qui nihil audire, 
ut ait, nihil legere nisi expolitum nisi disertum volunt, nec quicquam inhae- 
rere illorum animis nisi quod aures blandiore sermone demulceat. Dicit rem 
veritate non ponderari sed ornatu, nec credi divinis quia fuco carent. Neque 
multis interpretibus fidem dari quoniam sunt et ipsi aut omnino rudes | aut 
certe parum docti. Nam ut plene sint eloquentes, perraro contingit. Eo fieri 


1 (quinto) corr. Ru-Sc : sexto OV 2 principes O : praecipuos V 3 acO:etV n plene] 
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31 "But in book 5 of the Institutes he says: 


This is the principal reason why holy scripture lacks the trust of the 
wise, both scholars and princes of this world: its prophets have spo- 
ken to suit ordinary folk, in plain and ordinary language; they just earn 
the contempt of people who will not read or hear anything not pol- 
ished and eloquent. Nothing sticks in such people's minds unless it 
soothes their ears with its smoothness, and anything seeming coarse 
they think is stuff for old women, stupid and vulgar. Anything rough on 
the ears they assume is untrue, and nothing is credible unless it pro- 
vides aesthetic pleasure; they weigh by garb and not by truth. Hence 
their disbelief in God's word, because it wears no make-up, and the dis- 
belief extends to its interpreters, because they are not educated men, or 
only slightly so, themselves, and it is exceedingly rare for such people to 
have full powers of expression. The reason is obvious. Eloquence serves 
this world; it likes a public to show off to and to please with its mis- 
chief, since it often tries to oust the truth to prove its own effectiveness; 
it seeks out wealth, it covets distinction, and it demands top place in 
public esteem. Hence its contempt for this humble stuff of ours, and its 
flight from mysteries that seem to oppose it: it likes publicity, of course, 
and looks for crowds to throng around it; wisdom [...] in consequence 
has no proper champions, and scholars who came to its rescue were 
inadequate to defend it. 


32 "Already, from these words of Lactentius, you can clearly understand, my 
Niccolò, how he wants to handle eloquence. If it ‘serves this world, he con- 
demns it; if he attaches and accommodates it to sacred scripture, he thinks 
that he'll argue the cause of Christ with his ‘plentiful command of rhetoric.* 
According to him, it also ‘floods into people's minds more forcefully,¢ who, as 
he states, ‘will not read or hear anything not polished and eloquent. Nothing 
sticks in such people's minds unless it soothes their ears with its smooth- 
ness. He says that for them ‘nothing is credible unless it provides aesthetic 
pleasure’; that they don't weigh ‘by truth’ but ‘by garb'? and that they dont 
believe in ‘God’s word because it wears no make-up.” Nor do many inter- 
preters inspire confidence, he says, because they're ‘not educated men, or 
only slightly so, themselves, and it is exceedingly rare for such people to 


^ Lact. Inst. 5.115-21. Lact. Inst.5.119. *Lact.Inst.1110. ‘Lact. Inst. 1.110. ¢Lact. Inst. 
5.116. Lact. Inst. 5.117. $Lact. Inst. 5.1.17. "Lact. Inst. 5.1.18. 
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ut sapientia (...» idoneis praeconibus indigeat. Nam quidam litteratorum se 
ad eam contulerunt, sed defensioni eius non suffecerunt. Ait vel paulo ante in 
principio (quinti): Si fieri potest humanitatis iure postulamus, ut non prius 
quis has Institutiones damnet quam universa cognoverit. Nam si sacrilegis 
et proditoribus | et veneficis potestas defendendi sui datur nec praedamnari 
quemquam incognita causa licet, non iniuste petere videmur, ut si quis erit ille 
qui inciderit in haec, si leget, perlegat, si audiet, sententiam differat in extre- 
mum. 


33 "Iure itaque humanitatis obstrictus, optime Nicolae, Institutiones eas 
suas—morem sibi gerens, non modo semel aut iterum ceterum saepius et 
identidem superioribus annis evolvi legi perlegi illas—intimius perscruta- 
tus sum. Animadverti eum praeconem divinarum rerum quidem extitisse, 
sed quem quaerebat nequaquam idoneum. Nam quod in aliis damnat, in 
illo periculum fecimus. Quippe qui cum unus e litteratorum numero sese 
ad Christi causam contulisset, eiusce defensioni minime suffecit, fortasse 
quia omnino ipse rudis, quod aliis interpretibus obiectat, aut certe parum 
doctus. Hoc loco divi Hieronymi iteranda sunt verba de illo enim ait: Uti- 
nam tam nostra affirmare potuisset, quam facile destruxit aliena. Verum cum 
ait rem veritate non ponderari sed ornatu, nec credi divinis quia fuco carent, 
ita ipsa divina fucavit quo sibi tandem fides praestaretur coloravitque cultu 
quodam splendoreque verborum ut iam plerique omnes eloquentiam eius 
adorare videantur. Qua mirum in modum illecti, immo | verius absorpti erro- 
res ipsi eloquentiae subinsertos non advertunt. Involucris enim verborum 
delitescunt. Tantusque est cultus et dicendi nitor ille suus ut errores ipsos 
transmittant, putantes quae scribit redargui non licere sed singula esse veris- 
sima. Tenes iam credo quam ob causam hunc virum incessam. Etenim ne hi, 
ut dixerim, ita delicatissimi, Qui nihil audire seu legere nisi tersum et expo- 
litum volunt, inter scorpiones et colubros ambulantes aliquando mordean- 


3 (quinti) corr. Ru-Sc : sexti OV 15 eiusce O : eiusV — 17 Hieroninymi O, -in- exp. O! 
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have full powers of expression.’ It happens, therefore, ‘that wisdom ... has no 
proper champions. For some ‘scholars who came to its rescue were inade- 
quate to defend it And just before that, in the beginning of book 5, he says: 


We beg any one by the law of humanity, if possible not to condemn 
these Institutes before he knows the whole story. If opportunity for self- 
defense is granted to those who commit sacrilege, to traitors, and to 
poisoners, and if no one may be found guilty case unheard, then the 
justice of our request is plain: anyone who comes upon these words 
should read right through if he reads at all, and if he hears them read 
he should postpone his verdict till the end.? 


33 “Thus forced by the law of humanity,° dearest Niccolò, I've researched his 
Institutes more profoundly. And following his prescript,f I've not only once 
or twice but more frequently, and over the past years I’ve continually paged 
through, read, and reread the Institutes. I've discovered that he was indeed 
a ‘champion’ of divine things, but hardly the ‘proper’ one whom he sought.8 
Now, we've checked him against what he condemns in others. Although he 
in particular among a number of scholars devoted himself to the cause of 
Christ, he was scarcely qualified for its defense. This may be because he 
himself ‘is not an educated man or only slightly so’»—as he objects about 
other interpreters. At this point divine Jerome’s comment about him must 
be repeated. He said: ‘Would that Lactentius were capable of asserting our 
doctrines as easily as he destroyed those of others.’ But when Lactentius said 
that they don't weigh a thing ‘by truth’ but ‘by garb,’ nor do they believe in 
‘God's word, because it wears no make-up, he himself put make-up on God's 
word this same way in order to make himself credible. He also tinged it witha 
certain style and verbal splendor so that now nearly everyone seems to adore 
his eloquence. Therefore, enticed in an astonishing way, or more accurately, 
enthralled, these same people don't notice the errors that are embedded in 
his eloquence. For a veil of words conceals them. So great is his style and 
linguistic splendor that they let the errors themselves slip through, think- 
ing that what he writes cannot be refuted but that every single point is true. 
You understand already, I think, why I attack this man. For some people are, 
so to speak, so very delicate that they ‘do not want to read or hear anything 
not polished or eloquent.’ So I've resolved to help these people and come 


@Lact. Inst. 5.118. ^ PLact. Inst. 5.1.21.. *Lact.Inst.5.3.21. — 3Lact. Inst. 5.1.2 (modified). 
Lact. Inst. 5.12. fSee Lact. Inst. 5.1.2. €Lact. Inst. 5.1.21. "See Lact. Inst. 5.118. ‘Hier. Ep. 
58.0.2 (Fremantle, modified). iLact. Inst. 5.1.17. ‘Lact. Inst. 5.1.18. !Lact. Inst. 5.1.16. 
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tur seorsum a via veritatis abducti, occurrere illis et opem afferre constitui. 
Errataque eiusce Lactentii illi suae eloquentiae permixta, quae mundo ipso 
audiente intellegantur in medium aperire decrevi, modo inceptas discep- 
tationes prosequamur, quas, certo scio, Raudensis noster pro sua singulari 
memoria colliget litterisque mandabit ad extremos usque | posteros (sic 
mihi persuadeo) migraturis. Tu itaque, qui librum ex ipsius Raudensis Anto- 
nii manu suscepisti, illum recludas rogo; non tamen ob errorum provinciam 
nimis amplam gradarii esse cupiamus, sed quod obvium nobis legentibus 
casus obtulerit, illud prosequamur.” 


34 Tum Nicolaus, "In Firmiano nostro," inquit, “non multos ut tu, Candide, 
existimas, ceterum perpaucos errores (sic enim illos appellas) facile dissol- 
vendos offendemus." 


PRIMUS ERROR (ET) SECUNDUS ERROR 


35 Etaperiens codicem incidit in eum primi libri locum ubi de deo loquens 
ipse Lactentius sic dicebat: Retrahant ergo se homines ab erroribus et abiec- 
tis religionibus pravis patrem suum deumque cognoscant, cuius nec virtus 
aestimari potest nec magnitudo perspici nec principium comprehendi. Cum 
ad illum mentis humanae intentio et acumen et memoria pervenerit, quasi 
subductis et consummatis omnibus viis | subsistit haeret deficit nec est aliquid 
ulterius quo progredi possit. Verum quia fieri non potest, quin id quod sit ali- 
quando esse coeperit, consequens est ut, quoniam ante illum nihil fuit, ipse 
ante omnia ex se ipso sit procreatus, ideo ab Apolline ex se ortus, a Sibylla 
ex se genitus (...» nominatur. Quod Seneca homo acutus in Exhortationi- 
bus suis vidit. ‘Nos’ inquit 'aliunde pendemus. Itaque ad aliquem respicimus, 


13 Primus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Verum quia.... || Secundus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta quo- 
niam ante.... 
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Sedulius Scottus (see Heck and Wlosok 2005-2011, p. 740) : adtopuns Br et He-WI 23 ex 
se genitus transl. Sedulius Scottus (see Heck and Wlosok 2005-2011, p. 740) : abtoyevys Br et 
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to their aid lest they ever—having been seduced from the path of truth— 
be bitten while walking ‘among scorpions and serpents: I’ve decided to 
disclose publicly the errors of Lactentius enclosed in his eloquence so a lis- 
tening world may understand them. That is, on the proviso we continue the 
discussion we've started. I've confidence that our Rho, given his exceptional 
memory, will pull it together and turn it into literature that'll reach—so 
I believe—all coming generations. I, therefore, ask you to open that book 
which you've taken from the hand of Antonio da Rho. Let's not, however, 
aspire to proceed sequentially because this opens too wide a field for Lacten- 
tius' errors, but let's pursue those things that chance might put in our way 
when we're reading." 


34 “In our Firmianus,” Niccolò then said, “we'll not, as you suppose, Candido, 
stumble across many errors—that's what you call them— but very few and 
easily cleared up." 


THE FIRST AND SECOND ERRORS 


35 And opening the codex Niccolo fell on that passage of book 1 where, in 
talking about God, Lactentius said this: 


Mankind should therefore retreat from its errors, discard its evil cults, 
and recognize its God and father: his excellence cannot be measured 
nor his greatness be perceived nor his beginning be understood. When 
the human mind, with all its capacity for focus and penetration, 
reaches as far as God, it halts, as if every path were eroded and came 
to an end; it pauses and quails, and there is no further progress it can 
make. But because it is impossible for anything that exists? not to have 
started its existence at some time, it follows that because there was 
nothing preceding him he himself was created by himself before every- 
thing else, and that is why he is called ‘self-grown’ by Apollo and ‘self- 
generated’ [...] by the Sibyl. That is what Seneca in his shrewdness saw 
in his Exhortations. ‘Our origins lie elsewhere, he said. ‘Hence we look 


^ Hier. Ep. 124.24 (Fremantle); cf. Luc. 10.19 and Ezek. 2.6. ÞThe “came to an end” trans- 
lates R's consummatis. Bowen and Garnsey have “gone,” translating Brandt's and Heck's and 
Wlosok's consumptis. *Bowen and Garnsey prefer fit (following Ms M) rather than sit (as in 
R’s text) and as preferred by Brandt and Heck-Wlosok. 
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cui quod est optimum debeamus. Alius nos edidit, alius nos instruit; deus 
autem ipse se fecit: 


36 “Credisne, Nicolae,” ait Candidus, “hanc veram esse sententiam ut omne 
quod sit aliquando esse coeperit? quodve deus se ipsum procreaverit aut ex 
se ortus, ut Apollo dicit? aut ex se genitus, ut Sibylla loquitur? aut ut Seneca 
docet, se ipsum fecerit? Videlicet vir iste rationibus refellendus est. Si enim 
ex sententia et serio loquitur, nam plane ita sentit ut loquitur, in duobus 
vehementur errat. Cum enim affirmat quia fieri non potest, quin id quod 
sit aliquando esse coeperit, quibus Athenis aut qua Academia hanc philoso- 
phiam aucupatus est? Numquid oblitus est dei quem aeternum non modo 
christicolae, et ipse saepe dicit, ceterum quique philosophi omnesque qui 
sanae mentis sunt praedicant | principium sine principio, causam sine causa, 
finem rerum omnium sine sui fine? Si aliquotiens ante orbem et caelum con- 
ditum, si ante hanc omnem fabricam quam suspicimus, quam ipse molitus 
est esse coepit deus, nec ex antea ille fuerat, quare innumerabilia saecula 
ante illum, ut ita dixerim, dormierunt? Etenim si aliquando intitium habuit 
ipse deus, aliquando etiam illum | non fuisse necesse est. Quid ergo tunc 
erat quando nullus deus, nec ulla res erat? Spiritus humanus, ut verbis Lac- 
tentii loquar, subductis et consummatis omnibus viis, hoc audiens subsistit 
haeret deficit. Nec nisi deliret homo intellegere potest, ut aliquando ita fuerit 
quod nihil fuerit. Nonne in septimo suo propter principium eandem senten- 
tiam dicit? Ait enim: Quicquid est, necesse est habuerit aliquando principium; 
nec omnino quicquam potest esse, nisi coeperit. Ubi si fortasse et tibi et non- 
nullis aliis defendi posse videretur, quoniam de caeli molitione et fabrica 
atque his quae clauduntur in illo ibi loquatur, quae omnia initium habue- 
runt: non tamen cum illius verba inlimitata sint deum ipsum, qui in rerum 


1 optimum debeamus] optimum in nobis debeamus Br et He-WI || instruit] instruxit Br et 
He-Wl 2 autem om. Br et He-Wl 19 consummatis OV et PV: consumptis Br et He-Wl 
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towards someone whom we may credit with what is best in us. Some- 

one else produced us; someone else forms us,? whereas God was created 

by God himself.» 
36 “Do you believe, Niccolò,” said Candido, “that this view is correct that 
everything ‘that exists started its existence at some time’? that God ‘was cre- 
ated by himself’? or was 'self-grown' as Apollo says? or ‘self-generated’ as the 
Sibyl says? or as Seneca teaches, that ‘God was created by God himself’?¢ 
Obviously, that man of yours has to be refuted with arguments. For if he talks 
conscientiously and seriously, and feels just as he talks, he errs grievously in 
two things. For when he affirms that ‘it is impossible for anything that exists 
not to have started its existence at some time, in which Athens or at what 
Academy did he scare up this philosophy? Has he by any chance forgotten 
God, whom not only the worshipers of Christ, as he himself often says, but 
also all the philosophers and everyone who's in his right mind declare to be 
eternal, ‘the beginning without beginning,* the cause without a cause, and 
the end of all things without ending?f If at some point before the foundation 
of heaven and earth, if before all this creation that we look upon, which God 
himself made, God started to exist, and he hadn't existed before, how have 
these innumerable ages before him slumbered, so to speak? For if God him- 
self at some time had a beginning, it follows that at some time he also didn't 
exist. What then was there when there was no God and nothing? On hear- 
ing this the human mind, to use the words of Lactentius, 'halts, pauses, and 
quails’ because ‘every path is eroded and comes to an end.’ No man, unless he 
raves, can understand that it was once the case that nothing existed. Doesn't 
he express this same opinion in book 7 regarding the beginning? For he said: 
‘Every existing thing must have had a beginning at some point, and nothing 
can be in existence without having started existence. That statement might 
be defensible to you and some others since he talks there about the creation 
and construction of heaven and about the things that are enclosed in it, all 
of which had a beginning. Nevertheless, because his proposition is unquali- 


a The alius ... alius is a problem in that alius can refer to the ‘same someone else’ or a ‘differ- 
ent someone else’ Lact. Inst. 1.7.12-13; Sen. Frag.15.  ©Lact. Inst. 1.7.13. “Lact. Inst. 
1743. ©Aug. Ord. 2.5.16; cf. Glossa ord. Joan. 1.1 and Lombard Sent. 1, d.29, c.3, §3. fTurns on 
this expression are variously found, such as in Alain de Lille’s Anticlaudianus 5.129: "Princip- 
ium sine principio; finis sine fine.” All three terms are found— but not likely seen by R.—in 
Guillaume de Lucques’ Comm. in tertiam Ierarchiam Dionisii: “Hoc ipsum est divinitatis quod 
deus est: ... principium sine principio et finis sine fine .... Ergo deus laudandus est, ut qui sit 
omnium, tam eorum quae sunt quam eorum quibus sunt, causa sine causa" — 8Lact. Inst. 
1742. hLact.Inst. 7.1.8. This supports the reading sit; see 107 n. c. 
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ordine primus est, excludere videtur. Sicut nec hoc loco de quo in praesen- 
tia disceptamus excluditur, immo prorsus includitur. Sed dialecticam plane 
se non didicisse declarat, ubi aliam esse sententiam universalem et inlimi- 
tatam, aliam singularem edocemur. Errat vel in hoc, quod deum ex se ipso 
procreatum existimat quodve, ut ait Seneca, ipse se fecerit. 


37 "Quo spiritu praeceptore ista dicit? Quis has illi institutiones afflavit? 
Numquid Sibylla aut Apollo, quorum nomina dumtaxat inania et nihil aliud 
fortasse nisi portenta quaedam intellego, aut Seneca ipse tanti sunt aucto- 
res aut tanti sunt momenti ut illis de deo loquentibus tam facile credat ac 
fidem faciat? Atqui non ea ipsa de deo aeterno conscripsisset, si sacris in lit- 
teris divinisque eloquiis, si in philosophia saltem, quam passim insectatur 
totisque viribus sed frustra conatur evertere, tam doctus et eruditus quam 
eloquens evasisset. Videlicet nemo est qui rem aliquam procreet aut | faciat, 
quin illa re | ipse sit prior; res vero sit ipso procreante aut faciente posterior. 
Si ergo deus aliquando, ut ait, procreabat se ipsum aut faciebat, plane sibi 
ipsi praeexistebat. Si vero sibi praeexistebat, quid se ipsum quasi non esset 
procreare aut facere necesse erat? Vir iste (ut video) Aristotelem, philoso- 
phorum principem, non habuit familiarem. Qui in his quos De anima edidit, 
Non generat, inquit, se ipsum quicquam sed salvat. Augustinus autem suo De 
immortalitate animae dixit: Sit igitur nostrae rationis exordium, quod nulla 
res se faciat aut gignat, alioquin erat ante quam esset. Qui et quinto De dei 
civitate idem sentit. Causa rerum, ait, quae facit nec fit, deus est. Sed ad pauca 
respiciens Lactentius noster facile in sermonem erumpebat. Nunc autem ita 
est ut ille ipse de quo loquitur deus, et sibi et nobis et toti ecclesiae commu- 
nis est. Is autem et pater et filius et spiritus sanctus est. De quibus vera fides 
nos monet et instruit quod pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus nec genitus. 
Filius a solo patre est, non factus non creatus, sed genitus. Spiritus vero sanctus 
a patre et filio non factus, nec creatus nec genitus, sed procedens. Quo cerebro 
igitur deum ex se ipso procreari confitebitur?" 


1 videntur OV, -n- exp. OV! 6 Quo spiritu ... afflavit mg. suppl. O! || didicit V, -di- exp. V! 
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fied, he seems not to exclude God, who's first in the order of things. Likewise, 
in that passage we're now debating, God is not excluded but is specifically 
included. Lactentius manifestly demonstrates that he didn't study dialectics 
where we're taught that there's a difference between a universal and unqual- 
ified statement and a particular one. He also errs in his opinion that God ‘was 
created by himself’ and that, in the words of Seneca, ‘he made himself? 


37 “Under what guiding spirit did he articulate these fallacies? Who inspired 
him with these institutes? Are the Sibyl or Apollo—whose names I under- 
stand are only inanities and maybe nothing more than some fairy-talesc—or 
Seneca himself such great authorities or carry such weight that he so eas- 
ily believes and trusts them when they talk about God? In any event, he 
wouldn't have written those things about the eternal God if his eloquence 
were matched by learning and knowledge in sacred literature and divine 
utterances, or at least in philosophy, which he attacks indiscriminately and 
with all his might tries futilely to destroy. Obviously, nobody creates or makes 
something without himself being earlier than that thing; the thing itself 
being later than the one who creates or makes it. If God, therefore, as he said, 
created or made himself, he obviously existed before himself. If, however, he 
existed before himself, why was it necessary to create or make himself as if 
he didn't exist? Your man, in my opinion, wasn't familiar with Aristotle, the 
prince of philosophers. Because in his book The Soul he said: ‘Nothing gen- 
erates itself; it only maintains its existence.” And Augustine said in his The 
Immortality of the Soul: ‘Thus, our reasoning may start with the proposition 
that nothing makes or begets itself; otherwise it would have been before it 
was.'* Augustine also stated the same thing in book 5 of The City of God. ‘God 
is the first cause, he said, ‘which causes and is not caused.f But our Lacten- 
tius, with little reflection, broke easily into speech. Now it's a fact that the 
God whom he talks about is common to himself, to us, and to the whole 
church. He'sthe Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit. And the true belief about 
those things admonishes and teaches us that 'the Father is made by none, 
neither created nor begotten. The Son is from the Father alone; not made 
nor created, but begotten. The holy Spirit if from the Father and the Son; not 
made nor created nor begotten, but proceeding’ What goes on in his head, 
then, that he'll assert that God is ‘created from himself?” 


^Lact Inst.1713.  hLact.Inst.1733.  *SeeHier Ep. 2113.8. “Arist. De an. 2.4.13, 416b16 
(Latin trans. Moerbeke; English trans. Hicks). *Aug. Immor. an. 814 (Schopp). Aug. c.n. 
5.9. Athanasian Creed (Quicumque vult). 
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38 “Argute quidem,” inquit tum Nicolaus, “et splendide uti semper, sed nunc 
praecipue locutus es, Candide. Conserere tecum statim manum et decertare 
possem, sed anteaquam pugnam ineamus aut de Lactentio disceptemus, 
rogo paulum acquiescas et aequanimis sis. Patiarisque me verba facientem 
nisi orationis meae finem prius intellexeris non infringere. Didici aliquo- 
tiens ex his qui divinarum rerum res occultissimas tradunt (quos theologos 
appellamus) sententias complures | graves et arduas. Quibus mens nostra 
autratio aut acumen ingenii pro illarum inaccessibili luce—perstringit enim 
oculos—aspirare non potest. Aiunt quidem a veritate non alienum fieri 
deum genuisse deum. Nam patrem—in quo divina natura est—generare 
et genuisse filium, qui et ipse deus est, verissimum esse confitentur. | Quod 
autem alium deum deus generarit aut generet, minime suscipiendum 
dicunt. Volunt exinde hoc etiam falsum esse deum videlicet genuisse se 
deum, uti Lactentius noster, ut ais, opinatur. Quid enim aliud est deum gen- 
uisse se deum nisi patrem genuisse se ipsum, quod minime adaurescit sed 
perabsurdum est. Verum quod ad mentem eiusce Lactentii arbitrarentur 
quidam plurimum accedere, docent deum eundem deum genuisse. Sed hoc 
ita suscipiendum est quod pater genuit filium, qui idem deus cum patre est. 
Non tamen ex his—si singula colligo— facere tibi satis possum, quo Lacten- 
tium ipsum habeas absolutum. Verum cum dicat deum ex se ipso procreari 
et fieri, nihil aliud eum intellexisse credendum est nisi quod pater a nullo 
alio sed a se ipso sit fueritque semper. Puto itaque non modo Lactentium 
sed neminem esse tam ignarum philosophum et abiectum, ut ex sententia 
quemquam generare seipsum velit asserere. Sed quemadmodum statim dixi: 
deum ex se procreari, id est esse a se ipso illum intellexisse. Quod et subtilis- 
simi doctores intellexerunt: in trinitate plura originis signa, ut verbis illorum 
utar, statuentes. Aiunt enim patrem in primo signo originis esse, id est a se 
esse; filium autem in secundo originis signo, scilicet non a se esse, sed ab alio 
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38 “As ever, Candido,” Niccolò then replied, *you've spoken subtly and splen- 
didly, but especially so now. I could lock horns and argue with you immedi- 
ately, but before we start fighting or debating about Lactentius, I ask you to 
remain calm and composed for a bit. Allow me to make my statement with- 
out interruption until you know that I'm finished. I've at one time or another 
learned many opinions, serious and difficult, from the people—we call them 
theologians—who pass down the most hidden of divine things. Our own 
mind or reason or sharpness of talent can't aspire to those hidden things 
because of their ‘inaccessible light’*—for it strains the eyes. These people 
even say” it doesn't exceed the truth that ‘God begot God. For they state 
that it's absolutely true that ‘the Father —in whom divine nature exists— 
'generates and has generated the Son, who is God himself" According to 
them, however, it mustn't be thought that 'God has generated or generates 
another God. Consequently, they further require one to regard as false that 
'God has created himself as God' as you claim our Lactentius thinks. For 
what else could it mean that 'God has created himself as God' except that 
‘the Father has created himself? which sounds completely wrong* and even 
totally absurd. But because some people thought they were closely approx- 
imating the intention of Lactentius, they taught that 'God created the same 
God. But this statement? must be understood in such way that the ‘Father 
begot the Son, who is the same God with the Father’ If I pull together individ- 
ual statements, I still couldn't convince you with these to absolve Lactentius. 
But when he says that God is created and comes into existence 'from him- 
self’ one must believe he understood nothing else than that ‘the Father exists 
and always has existed from nobody else but from himself’ Therefore, I think 
that not only Lactentius but nobody is such an ignorant and abject philoso- 
pher that he seriously wants to claim that somebody ‘generates himself? But, 
as I just said, he understood that ‘God is created from himself; which means 
‘exists from himself’ And this the most subtle doctors have also understood: 
that ‘there are in the Trinity, to use their words, ‘more symbols of origin.’ For 
they say that 'the Father is in the first symbol of beginning; meaning that 'he 
exists from himself’; that ‘the Son is in the second mark of origin, obviously 


a Aug. De trin. 2.praef. (McKenna). >See Lombard Sent. 1, d.4, c.1, $1. *For adaurescit, see 
Introduction 52. The antecedent of hoc (this statement) is unclear. It is either L’s state- 
ment that God ‘was created by himself’ (Inst. 1.7.13) or Peter Lombard's statement that ‘God 
begot God' (Sent. 1.4.1). Because of 'some people' in the preceding sentence, it would seem to 
refer to Lombard's statement. 
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ut a patre. Verum haec occultissima Raudensi nostro, quorum ipse doctri- 
nam | profitetur, relinquamus.” 


39 “Video iam, Nicolae,” inquit Candidus, “non modo te oratorem esse aut 
iureconsultissimum, ceterum philosophum, immo theologorum, ut ita dixe- 
rim, e ludo te praeceptorem quendam illustrem evasisse. Etenim haud nulla 
hac in re disseruisti sensum humanum exsuperantia. Neque illa mihi cognita 
prius ne exaudita quidem. Credo illa ex penitissimis dei penetralibus hausi- 
sti. Sed ad sermonem tuum revertamur ubi putas neminem tam ignarum 
esse ut ex sua sententia quemquam generare seipsum velit affirmare! Nolo 
te fugiat, Nicolae, multos cum Lactentio huiusce opinionis fuisse consor- 
tes et complices. In eum quoque tametsi nomen eius sileatur | a plurimis 
tamen invectum esse. Lubet itaque de Firmiano nostro ita loqui. $i namque 
deo miserante ad illam quam incolere cupimus omnes caelestem videlicet 
Hierusalem morte obita evolavit, si ex caeli municipibus iam ipse unus est 
atque in speculo illo divino ea quae verissima sunt contemplatur, ut resipi- 
scat plane humano praeceptore non indiget. Sin autem extra caelum regione 
aliqua seorsum vitam degit, nec auribus captus est, Augustinum exaudiat se 
rogatum velim. Ipse enim omnium de deo loquentium acutissimus eruditis- 
simusque hoc errore suo complicumque suorum animadverso, libro quem 
De trinitate edidit in principio sic inquit: Est item aliud hominum genus, 
eorum scilicet qui universam quidem creaturam, quae profecto mutabilis est, 
nituntur transcendere ut ad immutabilem substantiam quae deus est erigant 
intentionem. Sed mortalitatis onere praegravati cum et videri volunt scire quod 
nesciunt et quod volunt scire non | possunt, praesumptiones opinionum sua- 
rum audacius affirmando intercludunt sibimet intellegentiae vias, magis eli- 
gentes sententiam suam non corrigere perversam quam mutare defensam. Et 
post impugnationem duarum opinionum, de hac tertia in qua Firmianus 
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not from himself, but from another as if from a Father.@ But let's leave these 
deep mysteries to our Rho, who professes this science." 


39 “I already notice, Niccolo,” said Candido, “that you're not only an orator 
or lawyer, but also a philosopher. Or, I might say instead that you've grad- 
uated as some well-known teacher from the school of theologians. For on 
this issue you've discussed several things that transcend human understand- 
ing, things neither known to me previously nor ever heard of. In my opinion 
you've taken them from the innermost sanctuary of God. But let's go back to 
your statement where you figure that nobody is 'so stupid that he seriously 
wants to affirm that somebody generates himself?" Keep in mind, Niccolò, 
that Lactentius had many partners and accomplices in this opinion. Even 
so, many people also criticized him although his name was not mentioned. 
So it's fine to speak about our Firmianus like this. For if after his death he 
flew by God's mercy to that celestial Jerusalem where we all want to live, if 
he's already one of heaven's burghers and contemplates in the divine mirror 
what is most grounded in truth, he obviously doesn't need a human teacher 
to become wise. But if he spends his time elsewhere in some region outside 
heaven and isn't deprived of his ears, I'd like to ask him to listen to Augustine. 
For of everyone who speaks about God, Augustine is by far the most acute 
and knowledgeable. After noticing the error of Lactentius and his accom- 
plices, Augustine said this in the beginning of the book he wrote entitled 
The Trinity: 


There is still another group, namely, those who strive indeed to tran- 
scend the whole of creation, which is certainly changeable, in order to 
fix their attention on the unchangeable substance which is God, but 
weighed down by the burden of their mortality— since they wish to 
appear as knowing what they do not know, and cannot know what they 
wish to know—they insist all the more boldly on their preconceived 
ideas, and thus shut themselves off from the roads of understanding, 
and would rather hold onto their own opinion, even when it is erro- 
neous, than to change that which they have once defended.* 


And after an attack on two other opinions, Augustine concludes this about 
a third one to which Firmianus staunchly attached himself: 


a See D. Scotus Ord. 1, d.6, q.1, n.15; Rep. I-A, d.28, q.3, nn.g8—g9; Rep. I-A, d.33, q1, nn.24-25; 
and Henry of Harclay Comm. in Sent. 1, d.u, q.2. See also Friedman 2013, 1:413-414 and 525. 
bSee DTL1.36. “Aug. De trin. 1.1 (McKenna). 
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ipse constans et fixus est, ita concludit: Qui autem putat eius potentiae esse 
deum ut se ipsum genuerit, eo plus errat quod non solum deus ita non est 
sed nec corporalis creatura nec spiritualis. Nulla enim omnino res est quae se 
ipsam gignat. Videsne nunc hoc ex Augustini sermone quam aperte Lacten- 
tium ipse accuset et damnet, quem tamen innominatum derelinquit? Sed 
iam alio si lubet transeamus.” 


TERTIUS ERROR, QUARTUS ERROR, 
QUINTUS ERROR ET SIXTUS ERROR 


40 Tunc evolutis aliquot chartis incidit Nicolaus in eum secundi libri locum 
ubi Lactentius de angelis et daemonibus loquens in haec verba vagabatur: 
Nunc ad mundi principium revertamur. Cum ergo numerus hominum coepis- 
set increscere, providens deus ne fraudibus suis diabolus, cui ab initio dederat 
potestatem, vel corrumperet vel disperderet | homines, quos in exordio fecerat, 
misit angelos ad tutelam cultumque generis humani. Quibus praecepit ante 
omnia, ne terrae contagione maculati substantiae caelestis amitterent digni- 
tatem. Scilicet id eos facere prohibuit, quod sciebat esse facturos, ut veniam 
sperare non possent. Ita illos cum hominibus commorantes dominator ille ter- 
rae fallacissimus consuetudine ipsa paulatim ad vitia pellexit et mulierum 
congressibus inquinavit. Tum in caelum ob peccata quibus se immerserant non 
recepti ceciderunt in terram. Sic eos diabolus ex angelis | dei suos fecit satellites 
et ministros. Qui autem sunt ex his procreati quia neque angeli neque homines 
fuerunt, sed mediam quandam naturam gerentes, non sunt ad inferos recepti 
sicut nec in caelo parentes eorum. Ita duo genera daemonum facta sunt, unum 
caeleste, alterum terrenum. Hi sunt immundi spiritus, malorum quae geruntur 
auctores. 


7 Tertius Error] no. mg. O!V! juxta Cum ergo.... || Quartus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Quibus 
percepit... 8 Quintus...Error?] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Ita illos... 
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On the other hand, he who believes that the power of God is such that 
he himself has begotten himself errs all the more, since, not only does 
God not exist in such a way, but neither does a spiritual nor a corporeal 
creature so exist, for there is nothing whatsoever that begets itself that 
it may exist.? 


Do you now see from this treatise of Augustine how openly he accuses and 
censures Lactentius without, however, mentioning his name? But if it's all 
right, let's go to some other passage." 


THE THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH ERRORS 


40 Then after turning some pages, Niccolo came to that passage in book 2 
where Lactentius, speaking about angels and demons, rambles on in these 
words: 


Let us now go back to the beginning of this world. When the number of 
people had begun to grow, God did what he had done in the beginning: 
he sent his angels to guard and tend the human race; he foresaw that 
the devil, to whom he had given control? at the start, might corrupt or 
even destroy man with his deceptions, and he told the angels before all 
else not to lose the worth of their celestial substance by letting contact 
with earth stain them. Presumably he warned them not to do what he 
knew they would do in order to deny them hope of pardon. As they con- 
tinued to spend time with humans, that treacherous lord of the earth 
little by little habituated them to the lure of wickedness, and sullied 
them by unions with women. Then, when they were not acceptable 
in heaven because of the sins in which they had plunged themselves, 
they fell to earth, and thus out of the angels of God the devil made 
them henchmen and servants of his own. Because their offspring were 
neither angels nor men, but had a half and half nature, they were no 
more acceptable below than their parents were above. So two sorts of 
demon were created, one celestial and one earthly. The earthly ones 
are the unclean spirits, authors of all wickedness that occurs.* 


a Aug. De trin. 13; cf. Lombard Sent. 1, d.4, c, §1 (McKenna). PR. or his text of the Inst. omits 
terrae (of the earth). ‘Lact. Inst. 2.13.13-2.14.5. 
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41 Cum hunc errorem Candidus audivisset paene obstupuit steteruntque 
come et vox faucibus haesit. Tandem mora parva his vocibus orsus: “Error 
iste sinu suo haud nullos errores includit. Qui vel apud indoctos ita aperti 
sunt et clari, ut dein <diu) illos et nudari minime oporteat. Videtur mihi 
virum istum ab Origene quasi praecipuum discipulum edoctum esse, qui, 
inter multos deprecandos et detestandos errores, ut divus Hieronymus ad 
Avitum scribit, dixit: Qui nunc homo est, potest in alio mundo daemon fieri et, 
qui daemon est, si neglegentius egerit, in crassiora corpora, id est humana, reli- 
gari. Sicque permiscet omnia, ut de archangelo possit diabolus fieri et rursus 
diabolum in angelum commutari. Errat itaque primo Lactentius, ne medio- 
criter quidem, quando Dominum et deum nostrum existimat ad tutelam 
cultumque generis humani e caelo angelos temporis interiectu mittere distu- 
lisse et immoratum esse, quoad coepisset numerus hominum increscere; et 
anteaquam tutelam talem ipse decerneret expectasse natos natorum et qui 
nascerentur ab illis quamplurimos propagari. | Numquid tantisper parentes 
primi nostri eorumque liberi sine tutoribus angelis extiterunt? Hoc unum 
ipse adeo ex his qui nequaquam litteras sacras somniant didicisse comme- 
mini: progenitoribus ipsis nostris cum adhuc | innocentes et iusti essent 
sine macula sine labe, nec cibum vetitum tunc usque delibassent, neque 
filios suscepissent, angelos ad tutelam eorum decretos et datos esse; nec 
solum eis ceterum vel posteris suis omnibus praeter Christum ascribendos 
intellexi. Qui nimirum patres sive illa prima iustitia quam originalem theo- 
logi nominant perstitissent, sive inoboedientes ab sententia—ut fecerunt — 
occidissent, angelos tamen ad corporis et animae custodiam delegatos sem- 
per immo quasi contubernales et socios, habuissent. Nec hoc angelorum 
beneficio expertes sunt infantes vel utero clausi vel in lucem editi. Non ipse 
quidem Antichristus tametsi deo rebellis scelestus et pertinax ab angelo suo 
quoad mortem obierit ulla hora deseretur. 
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41 When Candido heard this error, he was nearly dumbfounded, ‘his hair 
stood up, and his voice choked in his throat.’ Finally, after a moment, he 
resumed the discussion: “This gross error holds in its lap many others. And 
even to the unlearned they’re so open and clear that it’s scarcely necessary 
to unveil them. It seems to me that your man here was Origen’s leading dis- 
ciple. Among the many errors that must be deprecated and detested, as the 
divine Jerome writes to Avitus, Origen said: 


One who is now a human being may in another world become a 
demon, while one who by reason of his negligence is now a demon 
may hereafter be placed in a more material body, that is, a human one. 
So far does he carry this transforming process that on his theory an 
archangel may become the devil and the devil in turn be changed back 
into an angel.» 


Therefore, Lactentius errs first, and in no small way, when he thought that 
our Lord and God waited hesitantly for quite some time to send angels from 
heaven ‘to guard and tend the human race’ until ‘the number of people had 
begun to grow’ He also errs when he thought that before God decided on 
such guardians, he waited for as many as possible of their ‘children’s children 
and their race that shall be born of them’ to be propagated. Why did our first 
parents and their children exist such a long time without guardian angels? 
This one thing I recall having learned from those who never talked foolishly 
about the holy scriptures: that angels were appointed and delegated to guard 
over our earliest progenitors while they were still innocent and righteous, 
without stain, without blemish; before they had either tasted the forbidden 
fruit or held children in their arms. And I understood that angels had to be 
assigned not only to them but even to all their offspring with the exception of 
Christ. And certainly those parents, whether they persisted in that first righ- 
teousness which theologians call original righteousness, or whether they fell 
as a sentence for disobeying (as they in fact did), they always had angels sent 
to guard their body and soul, not unlike companions and partners. Neither 
are infants lacking this benefit of angels whether they’re still enclosed in the 
womb or are born. Even the Antichrist will never until the moment of his 
death be deserted by his angel, notwithstanding his being a criminal and a 
pertinacious rebel against God. 


^ Verg. Aen. 2.774 (modified). > Hier. Ep. 124.3.2-3 (Fremantle). *Verg. Aen. 3.98. 
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42 "Sed percipisne, Nicolae doctissime, quemadmodum huic suo errori sta- 
tim insuat alium? Credit enim deum ipsis angelis qui ad tutelam hominum 
dimittebantur ante omnia praecepisse, ne terrae contagione maculati sub- 
stantiae caelestis amitterent dignitatem. Qui fieri potuit ut illi ipsi angeli 
tutores nostri terra contaminarentur, qui civitate illa aeterna a summo opi- 
fice deo donati; ita daemonibus exactis illi supremo principi amore devincti 
sunt, ita gratia muniti ita inflexibiles ef{f)ecti ut nulla iam labe affici, ut 
vir iste delirus somniat, nulla aversione distrahi, nulla contagione labefac- 
tari potuerunt? Dicit postdeinde dominatorem illum terrae fallacissimum 
angelos ipsos cum hominibus commorantes, consuetudine ipsa paulatim ad 
vitia pellexisse. Utrum illi ad immunditias illici potuerunt, qui, summo bono 
summa iam beatitudine praediti, ea illa omnibus saeculis sempiterna pace 
et otio necessum erat immaculatissimi fruerentur? Nonne etiam fallitur 
quando credit illos | ex mora et consuetudine ad vitia aut pertrahi aut illici 
potuisse? Numquid angeli quasi homines sunt apud quos ex frequentatis 
officiis generosi et illustres habitus innascuntur? | Ex assiduis autem scele- 
ribus scelera clanculo et pedetentim surrepunt et invalescunt habitusque 
degeneres et infames fiunt, ita ut in omne vel virtutis vel vitii genus volupe 
et facile exire possint? Scilicet spiritus illi qui simul omnes ab ipso summo 
architecto creati sunt, interiectu parvae morae partim deo inhaeserunt, par- 
tim ad illum quem fallacissimum appellat desciverunt. Itaque non consue- 
tudine ipsa terrenae coloniae, ceterum ab orbe condito aut boni omnino aut 
mali evaserunt. 


43 "Videsne, Nicolae, huiusce hominis imperitiam, qui neque cum Platone 
aut Aristotele clarissimis philosophis ulla consuetudine aut familiariate tra- 
hatur, nullo secum commercio uti velit, et, quod ineptius et indignius est, 
litteras sacras profiteatur quas ipse non intellegit? Audias, rogo et obsecro, 
quantus ipse philosophus sit qui ceteros solus damnat; quantus in divinis 
eloquiis emineat, qui ex deo summo edoctum esse se iactat. Ait enim dia- 
bolum angelos ipsos mulierum congressibus inquinasse. Quae philosophia, 
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42 "But do you perceive, most learned Niccoló, in what way he immedi- 
ately weaves another error into this one? For he believes that God ordered 
those angels who were sent to guard mankind 'before all else not to lose 
the worth of their celestial substance by letting contact with the earth stain 
them. How could it happen that the earth stained our guardian angels 
themselves when God, the creator on high, bestowed them from that eternal 
city? when supreme love so bound them to their prince, once the demons 
were expelled? when grace was so granted to them? when they were made 
so unchangeable that no stain could now affect them as that delirious man 
dreams? when no enticement could distract them nor any contagion make 
them falter? He goes on to say that the 'treacherous lord of the earth little 
by little habituated to the lure of wickedness' those angels who 'continued 
to spend time with humans.’ Could those angels be lured into wickedness, 
who—already endowed with the supreme good and beatitude— necessarily 
enjoyed as perfectly pure beings every eternal advantage in peace and rest 
for all ages? Isn't he also wrong when he believes that on account of long 
interaction and habituation those angels could be drawn or lured into 
wickedness? Surely angels aren't by any chance like humans, who are in- 
grained with generous and glorious habits through routine shouldering of 
their duties? Or, as with humans, do crimes creep in and gain strength 
secretly and gradually through constant criminal acts? And do habits 
become degenerate and infamous so that the angels can turn happily and 
easily to every sort of virtue or every sort of vice? Those spirits, of course, 
whom the supreme architect created all together, had after a brief period 
partly attached themselves to God, partly defected to the one whom Lacten- 
tius calls the ‘treacherous lord They didn't, therefore, become completely 
good or bad through prolonged experience in an earthly colony, but right 
from the foundation of the world. 


43 "Do you see this man's ignorance, Niccoló? He conveys no intimate 
knowledge or familiarity with those illustrious philosophers Plato and Aris- 
totle, he doesn't want to practice self reflection, and what is rather silly and 
unworthy, he holds forth on the holy scriptures, which he himself doesn't 
understand. Please listen to how grand a philosopher this man is who only 
attacks others; how pre-eminent in God's word this man is who boasts that 
he was taught by God almighty. For he said that the devil had 'sullied' the 
angels themselves ‘by unions with women. What kind of philosophy, what 


^ Lact. Inst. 214.1. "Lact. Inst. 2141-2. *Lact. Inst. 2.14.2. Lact. Inst. 2.14.2. 
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quae litterarum cognitio haec ipsa est? Plane ridicula quaedam, ut video, 
immo deliramenta sectatur. Qui fieri potest, ut spiritus carnem et ossa non 
habens, mulieribus ipse misceatur? Legimus daemones incubos et succubos 
aliquando fuisse et futuros quidem. Qui tametsi mulierum pollui congressi- 
bus ab indoctis credantur, tamen quia spiritus sunt, illis per carnis amplexus 
haud quaquam commiscentur. Visne pro illo iam scutum suscipere quem 
putes aliquo iure excusatum iri?” 


44 "Fuerunt, inquit Nicolaus, “quorum unus ipse Lactentius extitit, qui 
intellegerent et recte quidem | angelos dei videntes filias hominum, id est 
filios Seth videntes mulieres ex Caim origine et genesi profectas, libidine 
quadam in illas exarsisse. Quas cum intuerentur facie decoras, stibio for- 
tasse cerus(s»a et purpurisso delinitas, lascivas et molles sumpserunt sibi 
uxores ex omnibus quas elegerant, paterna quidem iussa transgressi. Praece- 
perat enim Seth ex dei nutu ne illis commiscerentur, quemadmodum filiis 
Israel mandavit Dominus, ne cum Cananaeis matrimonia inirent.” 


45 Tum Candidus, percontatus an Augustini librum quem De civitate dei 
edidit arbitrio meo haberem ubi hunc errorem alias legerat confutatum, 
rogavit ut illum afferri iuberem, qui continuo meo iussu allatus est. Hunc 
cum Nicolaus aperuisset in illum tandem quintadecimi locum incidit quo 
Augustinus ipse ita loquebatur: In <...) scriptura, ubi dicti sunt filii dei dile- 
xisse filias hominum, hii dicti sunt etiam angeli dei. Unde illos multi putant 
non homines fuisse sed angelos. 


46 "Credisne de Lactentio loqueretur?" inquit Candidus. 


47 Ille autem nihil respondens, lectionem prosequebatur sic: Apparuisse 
tamen angelos in corporibus ut non solum videri verum etiam tangi possent 
eadem verissima scriptura testatur. Et quoniam creberrima fama est, multi- 
que se expertos vel ab eis qui experti essent, de quorum fide dubitandum non 
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kind of knowledge of literature is that? In my view he busies himself with 
ridiculous things, or rather delirious ones. For how’s it possible for a spirit 
who has no flesh and bones to lay with women? We read that from time 
to time there have been and will be ‘demons, nightmares, and apparitions. 
And although the uneducated believe that unions with women stained these 
demons, they never hold women in carnal embrace because they're spirits. 
Do you want to shield this man because you think he will by all rights be 
excused?" 


44 "There were people,” said Niccolò, “and Lactentius was one of them, who 
rightly understood that the angels, when they saw 'the daughters of men; 
were inflamed by some kind of lust for them.^ That means the sons of Seth 
were looking at women descended by birth from the line of Cain. And when 
they saw them with their beautiful faces, maybe painted with cosmetics, 
lascivious and sweet, ‘took to themselves wives such as they chose, trans- 
gressing the commands of their father. For Seth, at God's command, had 
ordered his sons not to have intercourse with these women, in the same way 
the Lord ordered the sons of Israel not to marry the women of Canaan." 


45 Then Candido inquired whether I had at my disposal the book Augus- 
tine wrote entitled The City of God. Candido had read there that this error 
had been refuted in another way. He requested that I order the book brought 
out, which was done promptly at my command. After Niccoló opened it, he 
flipped to the passage in book 15 where Augustine said the following: Tn [...] 
scripture, where the sons of God are said to have loved the daughters of men, 
they are also called angels of God. Hence many think that they were not men 
but angels.’ 


46 “Do you think he meant Lactentius?" asked Candido. 
47 Niccoló, however, did not answer, but resumed reading: 


Still, according to the entirely reliable testimony of scripture, angels 
appeared in such bodies that they could be not only seen but also 
handled. Moreover, there is a very widespread report, corroborated by 
many people either through their own experience or through accounts 
of others of indubitably good faith who have had the experience, that 


^ Walter Map De nug. cur. D.2, ca. >See Gen. 61-7. *Gen.6.2; Aug. C.D. 15.22. ‘See Deut. 
71-4and Gen. 28.1 *Aug.C.D. 15.22. 
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est, audisse confirmant, Silvanos et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos vocant, impro- 
bos saepe extitisse mulieribus et earum appetisse et peregisse concubitum; et 
quosdam daemones, quos Galli Dusios vocant, assidue hanc immunditiam et 
temptare et efficere<....» Dei tamen angelos sanctos nullo modo ullo tempore 
sic labi potuisse crediderim...» | Verum hoc movet quosdam, quod ex illis, 
qui dicti sunt angeli dei et ex mulieribus quas amaverunt non quasi homines 
generis nostri sed gigantes legimus natos(....» Non autem illos ita fuisse ange- 
los dei ut homines non essent, ut quidam putant, sed homines procul dubio 
fuisse scriptura ipsa sine ulla ambiguitate declarat. Cum enim praemissum 
esset quod videntes angeli dei filias hominum, quia bone sunt,’ id est pulchre, 
sumpserunt sibi uxores ex omnibus quas elegerant, mox adiunctum est: ‘Et 
dicit dominus deus: non permanebit spiritus meus in hominibus istis (...» quia 
caro sunt.’ 


48 His Nicolao lectitante auditis, ubi tamen per saltum lineas multas et 
verba praetermiserat, "Videsne," inquit Candidus, “quam aperte quam clare 
quam docte in Lactentium quem innominatum praeterit divus Augustinus 
noster invectus sit tantumque errorem ipse doctissimus eliserit? Credo avel- 
lere illum omnino destinaverat, ne imperitorum vulgus | dicendi illa Lac- 
tentii summa suavitate pellectum, id quasi verum quiddam amplecteretur. 
At cum illud insomnium lectitares, videlicet qui autem sunt ex his procreati 
(scilicet angelis et mulieribus) quia neque angeli, neque homines fuerunt, 
sed mediam quandam naturam gerentes non sunt ad inferos recepti, sicut 
nec in caelo parentes eorum, vix risum comprimere potui. Nam si sentit hos 
fuisse gigantes, ut ex his quae Augustino disserente statim audivimus, plane 
elicere possumus quo philosophorum in ludo haec deliramenta somniavit, 
ut medium genus inter ipsos homines et angelos inveniretur? Quod enim 
ex viro et muliere nascitur, ut illi gigantes certissimis auctoribus nati sunt, 
hominem esse et nasci neccesse est. Sed si ad inferos, ut ait, non sunt recepti 
neque ad caelos evolarent, numquid cum ipsi illa aquarum universali allu- 
vione submersi sint atque deleti, | ob eorum sanctissima merita Abrahae 
sinu confoventur aliquando redimendi? Ex his igitur quae superius statim 
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Silvans and Pans? who are commonly called incubi, often misbehaved 
towards women and succeeded in accomplishing their lustful desire 
to have intercourse with them, and another tradition holds that certain 
demons termed Dusii by the Gauls, constantly attempt and perpetrate 
this foulness [....] Nevertheless, I simply cannot bring myself to believe 
that the holy angels of God could thus have fallen at that time [....] 
Some people, however, are disturbed by the statement that offspring 
of the union of the so-called angels of God and the women whom they 
loved were not like our own human kind but giants [....] These sons 
of God, however, were not angels of God in the sense that they were 
not also human beings, as some people think, but they were assuredly 
human beings. On this point the testimony of scripture is unequivocal. 
For after the words ‘the angels of God saw that the daughters of men 
were good’—that is, beautifulP—'and they took to wife such of them as 
they chose, it at once adds: ‘Then the lord God said: My spirit shall not 
abide in these men [...] for they are flesh. 


48 After listening to Niccoló reading this passage, from which he still omit- 
ted much by skipping over many lines and words, Candido said: “Do you see 
how openly, clearly, and learnedly our divine Augustine attacked Lactentius, 
whom he left unnamed, and what an egregious error Augustine in his great 
wisdom quashed. In my view he intended to rip it to shreds lest the unedu- 
cated masses, taken in by Lactentius' consummately urbane style, embrace 
this as something true. And I could hardly resist laughing after you read 
that crazy text, namely, ‘Because their offspring’ (that is, of the angels and 
women) ‘were neither angels nor men, but had a half and half nature, they 
were no more acceptable below than their parents were above. So two sorts 
of demon were created, one celestial and one earthly'? Well, if he states that 
those offspring were giants, as we just heard from Augustine's discussion, can 
we conjure up candidly in what philosophical school he had these halluci- 
nations, namely that one finds an intermediate species between men and 
angels? For what is born from a man and a woman—as those giants were 
born on the authority of very trustworthy sources—of necessity is born and 
is a human. But if they were not ‘acceptable below, as Lactentius said, and 
also did not fly off to heaven, are they by any chance—once submerged and 
destroyed in the waters of the universal flood—cherished in the Bosom of 
Abraham to be redeemed at some time because of their most holy merits? It 


^Fauns: see Ov. Met.1193. This could be R’s own gloss, but it would seem to have been 
found in his ms. “Aug. C.D. 15.23; Gen. 6.2-3. “Lact. Inst. 2.14.4—5. 
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audivimus Augustini verbis, quem doctorem exactissimae doctrinae omnis 
sine controversia aemulatur ecclesia, non angelos mulieribus mixtos esse sed 
homines. Non post illorum libidinem expletam (de angelis enim loquitur) ad 
caelos quasi iure postliminii revertisse et inde ingressu prohibito primum 
corruisse, verum potius ab orbis initio cum illo suo principe calidissimo e 
caelis ipsis praecipites factos et deturbatos esse fide certissima credendum 
est. Sed quid opinabatur cum dixit praecepit deus angelis ante omnia, ne 
terrae contagione maculati substantiae caelestis amitterent dignitatem? et 
causam signat dicens: scilicet id eos facere prohibuit quod sciebat esse fac- 
turos ut veniam sperare non possent? Numquid praescientia divina nos ne 
uti libertate possimus in angustias trudit et artat? Numquid primi parentes 
quia praecognovit deus mandatum suum transgressuros veniam sperare non 
potuerunt? Numquid misericors et miserator et clementissimus deus crude- 
lis et immisericors est, ut non convertatur ad nos, si ad illum ipsi humiliter 
convertemur, si non desperabimus, si in illum recte speraverimus?" 


SEPTIMUS ERROR 


49 Legens exinde Nicolaus in sexto ipsarum Institutionum venit ad sermo- 
nem illum ubi Lactentius haec verba faciebat: Accendunt deo lumina velut in 
tenebris agenti. Quodsi suspicari aut percipere animo possent quae sint bona 
illa caelestia, quorum magnitudinem terreno adhuc corpore obvoluti capere 
non possumus, iam se cum his officiis inanibus stultissimos esse cognoscant, 
vel si caeleste lumen quod dicimus solem contemplari velint, iam sentiant quod 
non indigeat lucernis eorum deus, qui ipse in usum hominis tam claram, tam 
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follows from the statement that we just heard from Augustine, a scholar of 
the most rigorous doctrine whom the whole church follows without dissen- 
sion, that these were not angels but men' who had intercourse with women. 
One must not believe that the angels (as Lactantius would have it), after sat- 
ing their lust, went back to heaven as if by a right of repatriation? and fell 
from on high after entrance was denied. But rather, one must believe with 
absolute conviction that they were made outcasts and expelled from heaven 
along with their fierce prince at the very beginning of the world. But what 
did he mean when he said: 'God told the angels before all else not to lose the 
worth of their celestial substance by letting contact with earth stain them, ^ 
and explained this by: Presumably he warned them not to do what he knew 
they would do in order to deny them hope of pardon'?* Does divine fore- 
knowledge shove and push us along a narrow road so that we cannot use 
free will? Or could our first parents have no ‘hope of pardon"! because God 
knew beforehand that they wouldn't keep his command? Or is our merciful, 
compassionate, and most clement God so cruel and pitiless as not to turn to 
us if we in all humility will turn to him, if we do not despair, if we rightly put 
our hopes in him?" 


THESEVENTH ERROR 


49 Continuing to read, Niccoló came to the passage in book 6 of the Insti- 
tutes where Lactentius wrote this: 


They light lamps as if God* were in the dark. If they could imagine or 
understand what those heavenly goods are whose greatness we can- 
not perceive, wrapped up as we are in our earthly bodies, they would 
instantly know their own folly in these empty performances, or if they 
were willing to gaze at the heavenly light which we call the sun, they 
would instantly realize how little God needs their lights when he him- 
self is donor of a light so bright and pure for the use of men.f 


And after a few other words he then said: 


a The right under Roman Law for refugees or captives to reclaim their property and civic rights 
upon their return (Dig. 4935.5). > Lact. Inst. 2.141. Lact. Inst. 2.141. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.14.1. 
*See also the humorous comments of Persius 2.29-30. Lact. Inst. 6.2.1-3. 
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candidam lucem dedit. | Et post pauca statim dicebat: Num igitur mentis suae 
compos putandus est, qui auctori et datori luminis candelarum aut cereorum 
lumen offert pro munere? Aliud vero ille a nobis exigit lumen et quidem non 
fumidum, sed, ut ait poeta, ‘liquidum’ atque ‘clarum’ mentis scilicet. 


50 Nicolaus his lectis statim ait: "Quis nesciat verbum aeternum dei filium, 
qui pedibus et semitis nostris lucerna inextinguibilis est, cicendelibus aut 
taedis nequaquam indigere quandoquidem ex aeternitate lumen de lumine 
prodeat, et in lumine suo nos omnes lumen videamus? Stultus est quidem si 
quis deo cereorum lumen offerat, mentem vero non offerat; haec sine cerei 
lumine multum prodest, solum vero lumen nihil. Cor nostrum ipse deus 
intuetur, quod si alienum a se inspexerit, dum illi candelas offerimus, ina- 
nibus apud eum officiis, ut Lactentius noster sentit, laboramus." 


51 "Tecum in sententiam accederem,” inquit Candidus, “si uti interpretaris 
Firmianus tuus intellexisset. Sed vere cum multis qui idem sentiunt, sive 
mens affuerit sive minus lampades in ecclesiis extinguendas arbitratur. Stul- 
tos esse credit qui lampades ipsas concinnant, ut ardeant et circumsplen- 
deant in ecclesia. Inanibus officiis laborare putat qui sacris altaribus inter 
sacrificandum candelas et cereos accendunt. Sed videat ne dum illos casti- 
gat et damnat ipse e regione damnandus sit. Scio numquam adversus hunc 
virum |arma susceperis, quem semper pro multis et singularibus ornamentis 
suis unice non modo dilexti sed amasti quidem, suique honoris et nominis 
observantissimum te semper praestitisti. Sed vel si scandalum oriatur, num- 
quam tamen, ut aiunt, veritas relinquenda est. Amicus igitur iste noster, quid 
sibi velint in ecclesiis huiuscemodi lycimnii | et luminaria, una cum Vigilan- 
tio, quem Dormitantium divus Hieronymus appellat, nequaquam intellegit. 
Vocabat enim ipse Dormitantius cinerarios et idolatras eos qui mortuorum 
ossa venerarentur. Illosque deridebat qui cereos et lampades succendebant 
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So if someone makes an offering of candlewax to him who is the cre- 
ator and giver of light himself, are we to think the donor is in his right 
mind? God requires of us a different light, not a smoky light, but as the 
poet says, ‘a clear, bright light, the light of the mind.? 


50 Immediately after having read this Niccolò said: “Who doesn't know that 
the eternal word, the Son of God, who’s an inextinguishable ‘lamp unto our 
feet and a light unto our path,” doesn’t need wax-candles or torches at all? 
Doesn't he bring ‘light from light’ from eternity," and don't we all see ‘the light 
in his light’? If a person offers the light of candles to God but doesn't give his 
devotion, he’s stupid. A devoted mind does very well without the light of a 
candle; the light in itself is nothing. God ‘looks on our heart,' and if he sees a 
lack of concentration on him when we offer him candles, we approach him 
with ‘empty performances,‘ as our Lactentius says." 


51 "Td agree with your opinion,” said Candido, “if your Firmianus had under- 
stood this as you are interpreting it. But, in fact, along with many who feel as 
he does, he thinks that lamps in churches must be extinguished whether 
devotion was present or not. He deems those stupid who prepare those 
lamps to make them shining and resplendent in the church. He thinks those 
people perform empty tasks who light candles and tapers on the holy altars 
during the sacrifice. But he'd better look out when he's attacking and judg- 
ing these people lest he himself must be directly condemned. I know that 
you've never taken up arms against this man. At all times you've not only held 
him especially dear but even loved him for his many singular qualities. And 
you've always shown the utmost care for his honor and reputation. But even 
if it raises a scandal, as they say, the truth must never be abandoned.8 There- 
fore, along with Vigilantius, whom the divine Jerome called ‘Dormitantius’ 
(or ‘Sleepy-Head’), our friend here totally fails to understand what such can- 
dles and lamps represent in churches. For Dormitantius called those ‘who 
pay homage to dead men's bones ashmongers and idolaters.’ And he made 
fun of those who lit candles and lamps saying: 


A Lact. Inst. 6.2.5-6; Lucr. 5.281. bSee Ps. 118/119.105. *Nicene Creed. IPs, 35/36.10. 
*1Reg.16.7.  fLact.Inst.6.2.2.  €See Greg. In Ezek. 1.7.5; DTL 3.65; and Gerald of Odo Sup. 
lib. Arist. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q.20. This Quaestio is numbered ‘19’ in both 1482 and 1500 printed 
editions because the actual q.19 is misnumbered q.18[bis], throwing qq.19-24 off by one (see 
Porter 2009, 279-284, esp. 283). — ^On lycimnius, see Introduction 53. — !Hier. Ep. 109.11 
(Fremantle). 
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dicens: Magnum honorem praebent huiuscemodi homines beatissimis mar- 
tyribus, quos putant de vilissimis cereolis illustrandos, quos ‘agnus qui est in 
medio throni’ cum omni fulgore maiestatis suae illustrat. Adversum hoc por- 
tentum scribens ipse Hieronymus, quod vel ex epistola ad Riparium presby- 
terum intellegi potest, ita post multas confutationes inquit: Numquid quo- 
tienscumque apostolorum et prophetarum, et omnium martyrum basilicas 
ingredimur, totiens idolorum templa veneramur? accensique ante tumulos 
eorum cerei, idolatriae insignia sunt? Si pro honore martyrum hoc facimus 
quid inde perdimus? Causabantur quondam et apostoli quod periret unguen- 
tum, sed voce domini correpti sunt. Neque enim Christus indigebat unguento 
nec martyres lumine cereorum, et tamen illa mulier in honore Christi hoc fecit 
devotioque mentis eius recipitur. Et quicumque accendunt cereos, secundum 
fidem suam habent mercedem, dicente Apostolo: Unusquisque in suo sensu 
abundet: Idolatras appellas huiuscemodi homines? Non diffiteor omnes nos 
qui in Christo credimus de idolatriae errore venisse. Non enim nascimur, sed 
renascimur Christiani. Et quia quondam colebamus idola, nunc deum colere 
non debemus, ne simili errore illum videamur cum idolis venerari? Illud fiebat 
idolis et idcirco detestandum est, hoc fit martyribus et idcirco recipiendum est. 
Nam et absque martyrum reliquiis per totas orientis | ecclesias quando legen- 
dum est evangelium accenduntur luminaria iam sole rutilante non utique ad 
fugiendas tenebras, sed | ad signum laetitiae demonstrandum. 


52 "Numquid, Nicolae, arbitrabatur vir iste unum deum Moysen coluisse, 
nos vero alium et ab illo diversum adorare? Ille ipse idem et suus et noster 
unus deus est, ex quo omnes procreati conditi renati redempti sumus, qui 


4 ad O :aV,-d s.l. suppl. V 6 prohe- V, al. -p- s.l. suppl. V! 10 ipse ante Christus Feiertag 
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Great honor do men of this sort pay to the blessed martyrs, who, they 
think, are to be made glorious by trumpery tapers, when the Lamb who 
is in the midst of the throne, with all the brightness of his majesty, gives 
them light. 


Writing against this monster, Jerome himself, as can be understood from his 
letter to the bishop Riparius, after many other refutations, said this: 


And do we, every time that we enter the basilicas of the apostles and 
prophets and martyrs, pay homage to the shrines of idols? Are the 
tapers which burn before the tombs only the tokens of idolatry?^ 


If we ‘adopt the practice in honor of the martyrs, what harm is thereby 
done’?¢ 


Once upon a time even the apostles pleaded that the ointment was 
wasted, but they were rebuked by the voice of the Lord. Christ did 
not need the ointment, nor do martyrs need the light of tapers, and 
yet that woman poured out the ointment in honor of Christ, and her 
heart’s devotion was accepted. All those who light these tapers have 
their reward according to their faith, as the Apostle says: ‘Let every one 
abound in his own meaning. Do you call men of this sort idolaters? I 
do not deny that all of us who believe in Christ have passed from the 
error of idolatry. For we are not born Christians but become Christians 
by being born again. And because we formerly worshipped idols, does 
it follow that we ought not now to worship God lest we seem to wor- 
ship to him with the same error as with idols? In the one case respect was 
paid to idols, and therefore the ceremony is to be abhorred; in the other 
the martyrs are venerated, and the same ceremony is therefore to be 
allowed. Throughout the whole eastern church, even when there are 
no relics of the martyrs, whenever the gospel is to be read the candles 
are lighted, although the dawn may be reddening the sky, not of course 
to scatter the darkness, but by way of evidencing our joy.‘ 


52 “Does that man by any chance, Niccolò, think that Moses worshipped one 
God, but that we adore another one, different from the God of Moses? He’s 
the very same and only God, for Lactentius and for us—from whom we've all 


a Hier. Ad. Vigil. 1.4; Apoc. 7.7 (Fremantle). > Hier. Ep. 109.1.3 (Fremantle). “Hier. Ad. Vigil. 
1.7 (Fremantle). «Hier. Ad. Vigil. 1.7 (Fremantle). 
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populum Israeliticum e manu Pharaonis asseruit. Ille idem est qui proge- 
nitores nostros ab inferis eduxit. Ille idem fuit qui et nunc est, qui Moysi 
dixit: Praecipe filiis Israel ut afferant tibi oleum de arboribus olivarum purissi- 
mum piloque contusum, ut ardeat lucerna semper in tabernaculo testimonii. 
Eratne tunc in tenebris ipse deus ut lucernis indigeret, de quibus Iosephus 
scribit quod noctu et interdiu illucescerent? Nunc autem diebus his nostris 
quasi novus alter sit ab illo vetere exortus deus, ita lucernis et lampadibus cir- 
cumfusus illustretur ut ridiculi ab Lactentio ipso censeamur, si solem ipsum 
aeternum divinumque lumen terrenis faculis velimus irradiare? Rem mysti- 
cam Firmianus tuus, video, minime percipit. Cereos enim in ecclesia com- 
portantes ac luminum succensores, quando evangelium legitur aut offertur 
sacrificium, mysticum quiddam eo loco intellegi oportere declarant—non 
illud quidem lumen quo aeris sed quo cordis tenebrae illuminantur, cum sol 
fortasse ea tempestate dilucescat— et ut sub terreni fulgoris typo illa popu- 
lis adorantibus lux caelestis declaretur quae in evangelio veram esse lucem 
mortales cunctos illuminantem praedicatur. Visne praeter haec mystica cau- 
sam tibi popularem edisseram? Ex lampadibus enim et cereis accensis vul- 
gus imperitorum edocetur sanctissimum | numen aliquod ecclesias quasi 
aedes proprias incolere; Christum redemptorem nostrum ibi precationes et 
vota suscipere et ea violentius, ut ita dixerim, exaudire. Qui fortasse nisi 
luminaria intuerentur (ex visibilibus enim ad invisibilia pertrahuntur) non 
tantis affectibus in deum suum ipsi moverentur." 


OcTAVUS ERROR 


53 Posthaec cum forte ad primum librum Nicolaus revertisset in eum locum 
memoratu non indignum incidit quo de Iove ita loquebatur: Quid quod huius 
nominis proprietas non divinam vim exprimit, sed humanam? Tovew enim 
Tunonemque | a iuvando' esse dictos Cicero interpretatur, et Tuppiter’ quasi 
'iuvans pater' dicitur. Quod tamen in deum minime congruit, quia iuvare homi- 


23 Octavus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Quid quod.... 
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been created, gotten life, been reborn, and found redemption—who liber- 
ated the people of Israel from the hands of the Pharaoh. He's the same God 
who led our forefathers out of hell. He was the same then as he is now, who 
said to Moses: 'You shall command the children of Israel to bring from olive 
trees, pure oil pounded in a pestel, to cause the lamp to burn always in the 
tabernacle of the testimony'? Was God at that time in darkness so that he 
needed the lamps, which, as Josephus writes, ‘burned night and day’?> But 
now in our day has God been born from the old one as if he were another 
new God so illuminated, surrounded by lights and lamps, so that Lactentius 
will think us ridiculous, imagining that we want to illuminate with earthly 
torches the sun itself and the eternal and divine light? Your Firmianus, in my 
view, has completely failed to perceive the mystical significance. For, when 
the gospel is read or the sacrifice is offered, those who carry candles into 
the church and light the lamps announce that something mystical should 
be understood at that point. It is indeed not the light that illuminates the 
darkness of the air but rather the darkness of the heart, since the sun may 
already be shining. And furthermore, under the symbol of earthly glow, the 
lamps reveal to the adoring people that celestial light which is proclaimed 
in the gospel as the true light that illuminates every mortal." Do you want a 
common reason in addition to this mystical significance that I've explained 
to you? Well, the lamps and the lighted candles teach the uneducated masses 
that some very sacred presence inhabits the churches as if in his own house. 
These lamps also indicate that Christ receives the prayers and votive offer- 
ings and listens to them, so to speak, more intently. Perhaps these people 
wouldn't themselves be moved by such affections for their God if they didn't 
contemplate the lights—for the visible things draw them to the invisible 
ones." 


THE EIGHTH ERROR 


53 Following this, since Niccolò had inadvertently turned back to book 1, he 
hit on that memorable passage where Lactentius said this about Jupiter: 


What about the fact that the meaning of the name, indicates a human, 


and not a divine, capacity? Jupiter and Juno are so named from help- 
ing’, says Cicero by way of explanation; Jupiter is a version of helpful 


^Exod.27.20-21. >See J. Ap. 1.22.199; and AJ 3.199. “See Joan. 1.9. 
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nis est aliquid opis conferentis in eum, qui sit alienus, et exigui beneficii. Nemo 
sic deum precatur, ut se adiuvet, sed ut servet, ut vitam salutemque tribuat, 
quod multo plus ac maius est quam iuvare. Et quoniam de patre loquimur, 
nullus pater dicitur filios iuvare, cum eos generat aut educat. Illud enim levius 
est quam ut eo uno verbo magnitudo paterni beneficii exprimatur. Quanto 
id magis inconveniens est deo, qui verus est pater, per quem sumus X...) a 
quo fingimur animamur illuminamur, qui nobis vitam impertit, salutem tri- 
buit, victum multiplicem ministrat. Non intellegit beneficia divina qui se iuvari 
tantummodo putat a deo. Ergo non imperitus modo, sed etiam impius est qui 
nomine Iovis virtutem summae potestatis imminuit. 


54 Hisin medium actis Candidusinquit: "Ecce homo, utin Psalmo legitur, qui 
non posuit deum adiutorem suum. Quippe qui si sacras litteras, quas passim 
ex deo didicisse se iactat, percalluisset, nequaquam ea illa Institutionibus 
suis inseruisset. Dicit in deum esse minime congruens ut iuvans pater nomi- 
netur, nam iuvare hominis non dei est. Utrum est ille ipse tam oblitteratae 
memoriae qui litteris sacris | mentem divinam inspexit et illarum viscera 
et exta rimatus est ut illum fugiat Hierosolyme regi, cui nomen Amasias a 
propheta sancto dictum esse: Sí putas in robore exercitus bella consistere, 
superari te faciet dominus ab hostibus: dei quidem est adiuvare et in fugam 
vertere? Numquid oblitus est mulieris illius clarissimae Hester dicentis ad 
dominum: Domine, mi rex, qui rex noster es solus, adiuva me solitariam, et 
cuius praeter te auxiliator nullus est alius? an David rex incongrua iuxta Lac- 
tentium de deo loquebatur cum diceret: Exurge, adiuva nos, et redime nos 
propter nomen tuum? et: Adiuva me domine deus meus, salvum me fac secun- 
dum | misericordiam tuam? item: Adiuva nos, deus, salutaris noster? 


55 Quo super verbo Augustinus ait: Cum vero adiuvari nos vult, nec ingra- 
tus est gratiae, nec tollit liberum arbitrium; qui enim adiuvatur, etiam per se 
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father. This, however, is particularly unsuitable for God, since help is 
a human activity: one person brings some element of assistance to 
another who is a stranger, and the benefit is slight. Nobody prays to 
God for help, but to be saved, and to have life and salvation: that is 
much more than mere help, and much more important. And since we 
are speaking of a father, no father is said to ‘help’ his sons when he 
creates them or brings them up. The word is too trivial to express the 
importance of a father's generosity. How much more inappropriate it 
is for God, who is the true father, through whom we exist and whose 
possession we all are; he makes us, inspirits us, illuminates us; he gives 
us life, health and all manner of food. People who think they are only 
helped by God fail to understand his acts of virtue. People who reduce 
the excellence of supreme power by calling it Jupiter are not just igno- 
rant but irreligious.? 


54 With the reading finished, Candido said: “‘Behold the man, as one reads 
in the Psalm, ‘that made not God his helper.” For if hed been well versed in 
sacred scripture, which he at various places boasts that he learned from God, 
he'd never have put those words in his Institutes. He says that it's totally inap- 
propriate to call God a 'helpful father, because to help 'is a quality of man; 
not of God.° Is he so bereft of memory, this man who gazed into the divine 
intention of the holy scriptures and who researched so deeply the innermost 
core of these matters, that it escapes him that the holy prophet once told 
the King of Jerusalem named Amaziah, 'If you think that battles consist in 
the strength of the army, God will make your enemies overcome you: for it 
belongs to God both to help and to put to flight’?¢ Or has he forgotten Esther, 
an extraordinary woman, who said to the Lord: ‘My Lord, who alone are our 
king, help me a desolate woman who has no other helper but you'?* Or did 
King David, according to Lactentius, speak inappropriately about God, when 
he said: ‘Arise, Lord, help us and redeem us for your name's sake’?! and: ‘Help 
me, my Lord and my God. Save me according to your mercy'?8 and: ‘Help us, 
God, our savior'?h 


55 “And Augustine said about the word ‘help’: 


But while he would have us be aided, he is neither ungrateful to grace 
nor does he take away free will. For he that is aided also does some- 


^ Lact. Inst. 1.11.40—43; Cic. N.D. 2.64.66. PPs. 51.9/52.7. *Lact.Inst.111.40. 411Paral. 25.8. 
*Esth.14.3. fPs.43/44.26. 8Ps.108/109.26. "Ps. 78/79.9. 
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ipsum aliquid agit<....) Liberat ergo nos, id est eruit a malis, cum et adiuvat 
nos ad faciendam iustitiam. Quis enim fidere potest de dei adiutorio sine 
illius adiutorio? Non quidem recte vivere ex nobis est nisi deus nos creden- 
tes adiuvet, qui et ipsam fidem nobis dedit qua nos ab illo adiuvandos esse 
credamus. Etenim si deus, apprehensa aure seu crine uno, nos invitos ad cae- 
lestem Hierusalem comportaret beatificaretque quemadmodum angelus ex 
Iudaea in Babylonem Habacuc transtulit, non utique nos adiuvare diceretur, 
nam cum illo nihil quicquam coageremus. At quoniam ex ordine legis suae 
cor nostrum nobis exigit, necesse est coagamus si ad caelos subvolare desi- 
deramus. Non enim nolentibus nobis nos salvare decrevit. Itaque clamemus 
omnes, inquit Augustinus, una voce verba haec: ‘Deus in adiutorium meum 
intende.' Opus enim habemus aeterno adiutorio in isto saeculo. Quando autem 
non? Modo autem in tribulatione positi maxime dicamus: ‘Deus in adiutorium 
meum intende’; domine ad adiuvandum me festina.' Male | enim pereunt, ille 
idem inquit, qui de deo vero desperaverunt, putantes eum vel non esse vel suos 
non adiuvare nec esse propitium. Et vicesimo De dei civitate in principio ait: 
Nullus hominum agit recte nisi divino adiuvetur auxilio. Nullus daemonum 
aut hominum agit inique nisi divino eodemque iustissimo iudicio permittatur. 
Numquid imperitus et impius—uti Lactentius diceret—erat aut virtutem 
divinae potestatis minuebat aut beneficium parvum exposcebat pater illius, 
qui a muto spiritu torquebatur cum diceret ad lesum, Si quid potes, adiuva 
nos, misertus nostri. lesus autem ait illi: Si potes credere, omnia possibilia sunt 
credenti. Et continuo clamans pater pueri, cum lacrimis aiebat: Credo, Domine, 
adiuva incredulitatem meam, ubi e vestigio validus et incolumis factus est 
puer? 


56 "Quid ad haec dicemus, Nicolae? Si Firmianus enim tuus potentiam 
seu vim divinam quamquam coagamus ita omnino exhauriri aut evacuari 
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thing himself [....] Thus then you deliver us, that is, rescue us from evil 
things, while you also aid us to do justice.? 


For who can trust in the God's help without God's help? We cannot live 
rightly unless God helps those of us who believe. God even gave us faith itself 
by which we believe he must help us. For if God, having taken us by the ear or 
asingle hair, brought us against our will to the heavenly Jerusalem and beat- 
ified us in the way the angel brought Habakkuk from Judaea to Babylon, 
it certainly couldn't be said that he helped us, for we would cooperate with 
him in nothing whatsoever. Yet since he tries our heart according to his law, 
we must cooperate if we want to fly to heaven. For he's decided not to save us 
against our will. ‘Let us therefore, Augustine said, ‘shout with one voice the 
following words: “God, come to my assistance.” For we need eternal help in 
this world. When do we not? Now, however, being in tribulation, let us espe- 
cially say: “God, come to my assistance"; “Lord, make haste to help me" 
‘For they come to a bad end, Augustine also said, ‘who have despaired of the 
true God, thinking either that he does not exist, or that he does not help his 
own and is not merciful to them’ *And at the opening of book 20 of The City 
of God he said: 'No man acts rightly unless he is supported by divine assis- 
tance, and no demon or man acts unrighteously except by the permission 
of the same divine and altogether righteous judgment. Now was Augustine 
unwise and unjust—as Lactentius would say—or did the father of that boy 
vexed by a dumb spirit reduce the virtue of the divine power or ask for a 
slight benefit when he said to Jesus, 


‘If you can do anything, have compassion on us and help us.’ And Jesus 
said to him: Tf you can believe, all things are possible to him that 
believes. And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said 
with tears: ‘Lord, I believe; help my unbelief,8 


and then the boy was immediately made healthy and sound? 


56 "What will we say to this, Niccoló? For if your Firmianus thinks that 
divine power or strength? can be so totally exhausted or drained or, as he 


a Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 78/7912 (Tweed modified). >See Dan.14.32-36. © Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 
69/70.2 (Tweed). “God, come to my assistance; Lord, make haste to help me” is the incipit 
of every Hour in the Roman, Benedictine, and Ambrosian Brevaries. — *Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 
78/7913 (Tweed). fAug. C.D. 20.1. 8Marc. 9.21-23. PRs interpretation of virtus (excel- 
lence, character, worth) turned the discussion to the potentia (power) and vis (strength) of 
God. 
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aut—ut ipse ait—imminui posse putat, ut dum hominem unum adiuvat, 
omnes suas vires in illum expendat, ceteris autem ea hora illum imploranti- 
bus adiumento esse non possit, abducitur quidem et tota errat via. Ea nimi- 
rum natura | divina seu vis tam grandis tam ampla atque diffusa est ut in illa 
nulla meta nullus limes nulla circumscriptio inveniatur. Itaque dum mor- 
tales adiutat illisque suppetiatur, non exhausta illa quidem aut imminuta 
est. Fons enim indeficiens ipse deus est; supereffluit, ex cuius plenitudine 
accipimus omnis, qui Semper tamen irriguus et totus integer non imminutus 
est. Extat error antiquus non satis hoc distans ab errore. Credidit enim libe- 
rum arbitrium nostrum, posthabito omnino adiumento et munere divino, 
suapte virtute omni temptationi posse resistere. Quod si secus fieret, | sibi 
ascribi non debere peccatum arbitrabatur. Nos autem aliis institutionibus 
edocti, neminem quemquam sine infusione sine auxilio et adiumento gra- 
tiae, qua deo grati efficimur posse a peccato aut a lacu miseriae et luto faecis 
se expedire, Adversarium vincere, dei mandata complere, firmiter credimus 
et ingenue profitemur. Conatus enim liberi arbitrii ad bonum cassi sunt si 
gratia non adiuvantur; nulli si non excitantur. Si torpens et dormitans susci- 
tor, divinae inspirationis est. Si praeceps corruo, libertatis meae est. Si exurgo 
et adiutus sum, non facultatis meae sed muneris sui, sui beneficii, suae mise- 
rationis est. Ex his igitur sic mihi persuadeo, sic sentio: cum longissimum sit 
iter quo peregre proficiscimur et in dies suspiramus ad patriam, cum inter 
gradiendum tot sint viarum iniquitates et angustiae tot anfractus et con- 
fragosa loca neminem eo posse pervenire nisi pater, qui in caelis est, illum 
adiuverit, nisi operi manuum suarum—figmento quidem fictili et fragili — 
dexteram porrexerit secumque pertraxerit.” 
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himself said, ‘reduced, even when we collaborate, so that in helping one 
human, God expends all his strength on that one person and can offer no 
assistance to others who implore him for help at the same time, then Fir- 
mianus is truly led astray and goes completely awry. That divine nature or 
power is, of course, so great, so ample, and so diffuse that it defies measure- 
ment, limitation, or description. When God, therefore, helps mortals and 
assists them, his strength is not exhausted or reduced. For God is a never- 
failing, overflowing fountain. We receive everything from its fullness, yet it 
flows constantly, brims full, and is reduced never. Not much different from 
this error? is an old one. For Lactentius believed that our free will by its 
own virtue could resist any temptation with total disregard of divine help 
and assistance. Because if it were otherwise, he thought that it ought not 
be reckoned a sin.» We, however, taught by other institutes, hold firm the 
belief and frankly profess that nobody could defeat the Adversary and ful- 
fill the commands of God without the inspiration, help, and assistance of 
grace, by which, thanks to God, we were enabled to deliver ourselves from 
sin and ‘out of the pit of misery and the mire of dregs.: For the attempts of 
the free will to achieve good are vain if grace doesn't help them; they amount 
to nothing if they're not stimulated. If m awakened when torpid and sleep- 
ing, it's the result of divine inspiration. If I fall precipitously, it's of my own 
free will. If I get up and was helped, it's not my power but God's gift, God's 
favor, God's mercy. For these reasons, then, of this I'm persuaded, of this I 
feel sure: because the road on which we travel stretches long through foreign 
lands and day after day we sigh for the land of our father, and because with 
each step one encounters so many bumps and ruts in road, so many switch- 
backs and broken trails, nobody can reach that place unless the father who is 
in heaven has helped him, unless the father has stretched out his right hand 
to the work of his hands, to this mere fragile image of clay, and took him in 
tow." 


®DTL 1.53, Error Eight. — "See DTL 3.34-49 on obduration and reprobation. R. apparently 
thought the passage cited above (Inst. 1.11.40-43) betrayed a Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian view. 
The only mention of ‘free will’ in the Institutes (2.8.4) refers to the ‘second evil spirit’ that God 
created, who afterward revolted against God. The other direct reference to will (arbitrium) 
regards that of Socrates’ demon (2.14.9). Pelagius himself seems only to have cited Inst. 4.24.12 
and 4.25.8 as supporting his views. Augustine (De nat. et grat. 61.71) thought these two quo- 
tations did not support Pelagius (see Rutherford 2015, 461-462). L. otherwise referred to the 
will only in the De mortibus, which was unknown in R'stime. Ps. 39.3/40.2. 
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TRACTATUS DE ANIMABUS 


57 His ex Candido coram et in medium, credo, divinitus proditis, quam 
excusationem Nicolaus pro Lactentio afferret expectabamus. Verum alias 
fortasse in re ipsa dicturus, alio se divertit et Candidum maiorem in modum 
rogare coepit dicens: “Si de animorum natura, condicione et statu quippiam 
memoriae commendatum tenes ex Firmiano, aut si lubet, vel ex aliis tradi- 
tum cognitu dignum, id pro tuae humanitatis (ut ita dixerim) dote praecipua 
non grave sit audientibus nobis in | commune afferre et aperire.” 


58 Tum ille: “Rem efflagitas quam nisi prior occupasses abste exposcere 
verecundus tamen iam ipse destinaveram. Nam Lactentium ipsum, que- 
madmodum et alii plerique | omnes excellentissimi viri atque doctissimi in 
deliciis foves non minus quidem quam Cicero Terentium, cui multa familia- 
ritate devinctus est. Sed tamen amori meo si umquam alias hoc in praesentia 
maiorem in modum rogo atque contendo munus impartiare ut provinciam 
hanc animarum ingrediaris, duram mihi quidem et arduam, tibi vero non 
gravem. Rem efficies tua doctrina et eruditione dignissimam, nobis autem 
audientibus iocundissimam gratissimamque.” 


59 Tunc Nicolaus: "Quandoquidem lex ea sit amicitiae, ut unus affectus, una 
mens, unus spiritus in disiuncta corpora mutuo et sine intermissione illa- 
batur et influat, non infitiandum putavi quin quod hortaris expediam, non 
quidem proprio fretus ingenio ceterum studio tui potius et amore percitus. 
Itaque, ut ex alto repetamus, animorum multae et variae apud philosophos, 
immo et ecclesiasticos scriptores fuerunt opiniones. Aliqui, ut ait Cicero, 
animam esse credidere sed a corpore nequaquam separari, nam una ani- 
mum et corpus occidere illumque in corpore extingui existimarunt; alii disce- 
dere a corpore animum censent. Sed sunt qui dicant illum statim dissipari, 
alii diu permanere, alii semper. Quid sit porro ipse animus aut ubi aut unde, 
magna dissensio est. Fuerunt qui dicerent cor animum ipsum esse, ex quo, 
ut idem Cicero ait, excordes vecordes concordes dicuntur. Nonnulli autem 


1 Tractatus...Animabus] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Itaque ut.... 
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A DISCUSSION ABOUT SOULS 


57 After Candido had openly related these views, divinely inspired, I believe, 
we waited to see what excuse for Lactentius Niccoló would trot out. He, how- 
ever, perhaps intending to respond to this issuelater, went to another subject 
and started to question Candido more insistently about the following: “If you 
remember anything from Lactentius about the nature, condition, and state 
of souls, inform and enlighten your audience in the interest of all, or if you 
prefer, anything worth knowing that others have handed down. Given what 
Td call your outstanding gift of humanity, this shouldn't be difficult" 


58 "You demand something,” Candido answered, “which I'd already thought 
modestly of asking from you, if you'd not beaten me to it. For like many other 
upstanding and erudite men you cherish a love for Lactentius no less than 
Cicero had for Terence, with whose work he was intimately familiar. But 
still, if ever out of affection for me I've asked and begged you previously to 
share the task of talking about this subject of souls, I do so now with even 
more insistence. It's a hard and difficult subject for me but easy for you. With 
your learning and knowledge you'll do an excellent job and, for us listeners, 
a most pleasant and gratifying one.” 

59 “Because the law of friendship,’ answered Niccolo, “entails one emotion, 
one mind, and one spirit seeping and flowing into separated bodies recip- 
rocally and seamlessly, I've come to the conclusion that I shouldn't shirk 
your request. It's not because I have confidence in my own talent but rather 
because I'm moved by my interest and affection for you. In order, therefore, 
that we review it thoroughly, the philosophers and especially the ecclesiasti- 
cal authors have held many and various notions about souls. Some, as Cicero 
said, believed that the soul existed but wasn't separated from the body at 
all, for they believed that 'the soul and body perish together and the soul is 
annihilated with the body.” Others think that the soul separates from the 
body.: Of those, some say it is ‘at once dispersed in space, others that it sur- 
vives a long time, others that it survives forever. Further, as to what the soul 
itself is in itself, or where its place in us, or what its origin, there is much 
disagreement.* Some stated that ‘the heart itself’ was the soul, ‘and so, as 
Cicero also said, ‘we get the words without heart, wanting heart, and of one 


a See Cic. Rab. Post. 29; Fin. 1.4-5; and Opt. Gen.18. "Cic. Tusc.1.9.18. “See Cic. Tusc. 1.9.18. 
4 Cic. Tusc. 1.9.18. 
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partem quandam cerebri animum esse docuerunt, sed aliis nec cor ipsum 
esse animum placet nec cerebri particulam quandam. Verum alii in corde, 
alii in cerebro dixerunt animi esse sedem et locum<....» Zenoni autem Stoico 
animus ignis esse videbatur; Empedocli sanguinem suffixum cordi. Diogeni 
illum esse aerem, quia non potuit, ut inquit Augustinus, incorpoream cogi- 
tare naturam. Democritus, | Leucippus Pythagoricique nonnulli ex levibus 
rotundisque corpusculis, scilicet atomis, concursu fortuito animum constare 
arbitrati sunt. | Nihil enim est apud istos quod non atomorum turba confi- 
ciat. Sed vellem libenter edoceri unde aut ubi sunt minuta illa semina, quo- 
rum concursu animam effici totumque coisse mundum loquuntur. Quis illa 
vidit umquam? Quis sensit? Quis audivit? An solus Leucippus oculos habuit? 
solus mentem? Plane solus omnium caecus et excors fuit, qui ea loqueretur, 
quae nec aeger quisquam delirare, nec dormiens somniare posset. Epicu- 
rus et Alexander, Aristotelis vetustissimus interpres, multique alii animam 
ex materia illa quam primam nominant nasci, eamque denique cum cor- 
pore interire crediderunt. Xenocrates (fortasse arithmeticus erat) numerum 
quendam esse opinatus est, cuius vis ut iam ante Pythagorae visum erat 
in natura maxima esset. Aristosemus autem, musicus idemque philosophus, 
negavit omnino ullam esse animam<....) Sed sicut in fidibus ex intensione 
nervorum effici concordem sonum atque cantum, quem musici harmoniam 
vocant, ita in corporibus ex compage viscerum ac vigore membrorum vim sen- 
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heart? Some taught that the soul was ‘a particular part of the brain, but 
others ‘do not regard the actual heart or a particular portion of the brain’ 
to be the soul.» Indeed ‘some of them have said that the heart is the local 
habitation of the soul, while others place it in the brain [....] Zeno the Stoic 
holds the soul to be fire’; Empedocles ‘blood permeating the heart.'* To Dio- 
genes it seemed to be air because, as Augustine said, ‘he could not conceive 
of an incorporeal nature’4 Democritus, Leucippus and some Pythagoreans 
held the view that the soul consisted ‘of minute smooth round bodies, atoms 
obviously, ‘brought together in some sort of accidental collision. For there is 
nothing which thinkers of his [Democritus’] school cannot construct out of 
a swarm of atoms. But I would like to be informed ‘where or whence’ are 
‘those minute seeds, by whose chance coming together they say’ that the 
soul was made and the whole 


world coalesces. Who has ever seen them? Who has felt them? Who 
heard them? Or did Leucippus alone have eyes? Did only he have a 
mind? He, surely, alone of all men was blind and without heart to say 
things that not even a sick person could babble in delirium nor a sleep- 
ing one could dream. 


Epicurus and Alexander, the oldest interpreter of Aristotle, and many oth- 
ers believed that the soul came from that matter that they called prime and 
that the soul in the end dies with the body.’ Xenocrates—maybe he was a 
mathematician—thought that it was some kind of number, ‘and the power 
of number, as had been held by Pythagoras long before, was the highest in 
nature. But ‘Aristoxenus, musician as well as philosopher,’ 


said there is absolutely no soul at all [....] He made comparison with 
stringed instruments, saying that a power of perception exists in bodies 
as a result of the structure of the guts and the vitality of the limbs in the 
same way that a harmonious sound, the harmony that musicians speak 
of, can be produced from tensioning the strings of an instrument. 


@Cic. Tusc.1.9.18. >Cic. Tusc.1.9.19. *Cic. Tusc.1.9.19. Aug. C.D. 11.10. *Cic. Tusc. 1.11.22. 
fLact. De ira 10.2-3 (McDonald) 8R?s source here is uncertain. Regarding Epicurus, he 
may have seen Diogenes Laertius' Vitae philosophorum 10.63-68, which Ambrogio Traversari 
translated in 1433 (see Field 2017, 201). R's information on Alexander of Aphrodisias must 
derive from Averroés CmAdA 3.5.236-239 and 3.5.266—268. Alexander of Aphrodisias is also 
mentioned as a believer in the inseparability of soul and body in a commentary on Aristotle 
(Philoponus in de An.10.1-3). hCic.Tusc.110.20. ‘Cic. Tusc. 1.10.19. iLact. Inst. 7.13.9. 
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tiendi existere. Hic ab artificio suo, inquit Cicero, non discessit et tamen dixit 
aliquid, quod quale esset erat multo ante dictum et explanatum a Platone. 
Hanc Dicaearchus detestandam opinionem ut nulla sit anima prosequi visus 
est. Senem enim quempiam a Deucalione ortum, disserentem inducit, qui nihil 
esse omnino animum praedicabat, et hoc esse totum nomen inane frustraque 
animalia et animantes appellari, neque in homine inesse animum vel ani- 
mam nec in bestia, vimque omnem eam, qua vel agamus quid vel sentiamus, 
in omnibus corporibus vivis aequabiliter esse fixam neque separabilem a cor- 
pore esse, quippe quae nulla sit nec sit quicquam nisi corpus unum et simplex, 
ita | figuratum, ut temperatione naturae vigeat et sentiat. Colligere iam ex 
his omnibus qui philosophiam profitentur nihil aliud quicquam possumus 
nisi aut animam nihil esse aut, si est, illam in ipso corpore vel extra corpus 
aliquando interire. 


60 "Sed iam tandem hos minutos philosophos relinquamus. Profecto quid 
natura posset et vellet, quid ipsa veritas doceret penitus ignorantes, | nam 
ab Aristotele, philosophorum omnium acutissimo, in his quos De anima edi- 
dit, illos abunde refutatos et explosos lectitamus. Nunc tandem ad eos qui 
animorum immortalitatem confitentur descendamus. Quantaque inter illos 
dissensio et varietas extiterit disseramus. Pythagoras Samius docebat mor- 
tem animas obire non posse. Quas tamen volebat e corporibus antiquis in 
nova corpora, seu hominum seu bestiarum, commigrare. Dicebat enim 


Morte carent animae semperque priore relicta 
sede novis domibus vivunt habitantque receptae. 


Item: 


Omnia mutantur, nihil interit: errat et illinc 
huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
spiritus aeque feris humana in corpora transit 
inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo. 


Inde et suillas carnes ovium quoque ac bovum et aliorum multorum ani- 
malium esui humano prohibebat. Neque illa morte affici debere docebat ne 
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‘This thinker, Cicero said, ‘has not gone outside the limits of his own art, 
but all the same he has made a contribution of value, the proper meaning of 
which had long before been plainly stated by Plato. Dicaearchus seemed to 
follow this detestable opinion that there is no soul at all. For he introduces 


some old man, descendant of Deucalion, who states that the soul is 
wholly non-existent and the name quite meaningless, and that the 
terms ‘animalia’ and ‘animantes’ denoting ‘creatures and plants pos- 
sessed of soul’ are applied without reason; neither in man nor in beast 
is there a spiritual or physical principle answering to soul, and all the 
capacity we have of action or sensation is uniformly fixed in all living 
bodies and cannot be separated from the body, seeing that it has no 
separate existence and that there is nothing apart from one single body 
fashioned in such a way that its activity and power of sensation are due 
to the natural combination of the parts. 


From all these who claim to be philosophers we can glean at most that there’s 
either no soul at all or that, if there's a soul, it either dies inside the body itself 
or at some time outside the body. 


60 “But let's forget about these minor philosophers now. They were, to be 
sure, deeply ignorant of what nature could do and wanted to do and of what 
truth itself taught. For we read how Aristotle, the most acute of all philoso- 
phers, in his book The Soul, amply refuted and destroyed them.° Let's now 
at last discuss those who believe in the immortality of the soul. Let's talk 
about the great differences and range of opinions that existed among those 
philosophers. Pythagoras of Samos taught that souls can't die. He, neverthe- 
less, believed that souls migrate from old bodies into new bodies either of 
men or of animals. For he said: 'Our souls are deathless, and ever, when they 
have left their former seat, do they live in new abodes and dwell in bod- 
ies that have received them. He also said: ‘All things are changing; nothing 
dies. The spirit wanders, comes now here, now there, and occupies whatever 
frame it pleases. From beasts it passes into human bodies, and from our bod- 
ies into beasts, but never perishes.¢ Therefore he forbade people to eat pork, 
mutton, and beef and meat from many other animals. And he taught that 
animals shouldn't be killed lest perchance in them the souls of our parents 


aCic. Tusc. 110.20. Cic. Tusc. 110.21. — *See Arist. An. 1.2-5, 404a1-41a10. ‘Ov. Met. 
15.158-159. *Ov. Met. 15.165168. 
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forte animae parentum necessariorumque nostrorum eo ipso afficerentur 
vexarenturque dicens: 


Parcite, vaticinor, cognatas caede nefanda 
exturbare animas, nec sanguine sanguis alatur." 


61 Interloquendum autem memoriae Apuleius oblatus est, qui annis, ut ipse 
ait, duodeviginiti asinus vixit, hanc philosophiam ne fuisse veram periculum 
fecerit, seu potius ex magia et pyxidis unguento, in beluam commigrarit. 


62 Subridebat hanc philosophiam audiens Candidus et inquit: "Pythagoras 
ipse, cum eam de animabus transmigrationem circulationemque publici- 
tus doceret, ab audientibus discipulis plurimis deridebatur. Verum imprimis, 
cum audirent eum praeter mortales omnes memoria ipsa sua gloriari, ridicu- 
lus factus est omnibus. Iactabat enim, ut ea opinio in audientes fortius illa- 
beretur, non immemorem se esse animam quam nunc haberet in Euphorbo 
vixisse, qui bello apud Troiam extinctus est. Etenim philosophus hic, cum 
stultus esset, recte se sapientem, ut aiunt, nominari noluit. Inde a Nasone 
poeta huiuscemodi deliramenta et somnia discipulos | instituens his verbis 
inducitur: 


Ipsi ego (nam memini) Troiani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram, cui pectore quondam 
haesit in adverso gravis hasta minoris Atridae; 
cognovi clipeum, laevae gestamina nostrae, 

nuper Abanteis templo Iunonis in Ar(g»is. 


63 "Miror non dixerit se memorem esse omnium scientiarum quas ab ini- 
tio mundi ipso caelo anima eius perdidicerat, aut, si tante antecessionis 
immemor, saltem post Troiae excidium delphinem quempiam aut cetum 
marinum piscem extitisse Neptuni satellitem, qui Ulixem et Aeneam maria 
circum pererrantes ex interiore pelago su{s)pexisset et admiratus esset. Sed 
audi, mi Nicolae, nescio fabulam dicam an apologum dum superioribus his 
diebus Atticas noctes lectitarem in eum locum incidi quo A. Gellius tradit 
Pythagoram ipsum asseruisse post Euphorbum se nominatum esse Piran- 
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and family members suffer and agonize. As he says: ‘I warn you as a seer, do 
not drive out by impious slaughter what may be kindred souls, and let not 
life be fed on life’”2 


61 And then Apuleius was brought up—who lived 18 years as a donkey, as 
he himself stated—to examine whether this philosophy proved to be true 
or if he instead simply changed into a beast through magic and the unguent 
from a flask. 


62 On hearing this philosophy, Candido smiled and said: “Of students who 
heard Pythagoras himself, most of them ridiculed him when he publicly 
taught the transmigration and circulation of souls. But everybody especially 
made him the butt of jokes when they heard him brag that his memory was 
better than all other mortals. For he boasted so that the idea would sink more 
readily into the minds of his audience that he hadn't forgotten that the soul 
which he now possessed had once lived in Euphorbus, who died in the Tro- 
jan War. So this philosopher, because he was stupid, rightly didn't want, as 
they say, to be called wise. Because he taught his students such delusions 
and fantasies, the poet Ovid, therefore, introduced him with these words: 


I myself (for I well remember it) at the time of the Trojan War was 
Euphorbus, son of Panthoüs, in whose breast once hung the heavy 
spear of the younger Atrides. Recently, in Juno's temple in Argos, Abas' 
city, I recognized the shield which I once wore on my left arm!> 


63 "I'm amazed that he didn't say he remembered every science that his soul 
had learned in heaven from the beginning of the world; or say, if he forgot 
much from such a long past, at least that after the destruction of Troy he'd 
become some dolphin or another sea-monster who swam with Neptune and 
who from the deep had seen and admired Ulysses and Aeneas roaming over 
the seas. But listen, my Niccoló, I don't know whether I'm recounting a leg- 
end or a fable, yet when I read within the past days the Attic Nights, I came 
across the passage in which Aulus Gellius reports that Pythagoras himself 
asserted that after being called Euphorbus he was called Pirandrus,° after 


2 Ov. Met. 15.174-175. > Ov. Met. 15160164; R's Ms of Ovid was corrupted, giving nonexistent 
places or persons (see Rizzo 2012, 285-285). Rs MS should have read "Pyrrus Pyranthius, 
known only from this passage of A. Gellius. 
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drum, deinde Calidena, deinde feminam scortum pulcherrimum, cui nomen 
Alco extitisse. Fortasse dicere oblitus est se aliquotiens fuisse Tiresiam." 


64 “Logi sunt,” inquit tum Nicolaus, *haec omnia et merae nugae. Hunc 
namque animarum circulum rotamque, ut ita | dixerim, volubilem nunc ter- 
ris nunc caelo, ut statim dicam, aevo sempiterno pererrantem, falsissimum 
quiddam et a veritate omnino abhorrens detestamur. Non enim, si anima- 
rum circulus ipse esset, ex humano corpore et ipsa anima homo in proprio 
suo genere constitueretur perficereturque, sed corpus ipsum animus quasi 
colonus quidam seu inquilinus ad tempus incoleret. Immo beatitudo tolle- 
retur, quae non in motu est; quin potius sine sempiterna quiete esse non 
potest. Sed hocloco Seneca advocandus est. Qui, cum hanc Pythagorae phi- 
losophiam audivisset, epistola quae incipit Id de quo quaeris haec verba 
conscripsit: His ego instinctus abstinere animalibus coepi, et anno peracto 
non tantum facilis erat mihi consuetudo sed dulcis. Agitatiorem mihi animum 
esse credebam, nec tibi hodie affirmaverim an fuerit...» Patre tandem meo 
rogante <...) ad pristinam consuetudinem redii; nec difficulter mihi ut incipe- 
rem melius cenare persuasit. | Conclusit denique abstinere animalibus inno- 
centiam esse sed falsam frugalitatem. 


65 "Pythagoram nos itaque ipsum, qui fortasse apud Aegyptum et Mem- 
phiticos vates ista didicit, in Italia vero docuit, missum faciamus et ad Pla- 
tonem, si Aristotelem unum excerpserimus philosophorum omnium facile 
principem, transeamus. De hoc philosopho Augustinus eximius tertiode- 
cimo quem De civitate dei edidit, parte undevicesima, ita inquit: Optime 
autem cum hominibus agi arbitratur Plato, si tamen hanc vitam pie iusteque 
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that Calidena,? and that he finally became a very beautiful prostitute by the 
name of Alco.» Maybe he forgot to say that he’s at times been Tiresias.”° 


64 “All of these things,” Niccolo then said, “are yarns and mere trifles. Be- 
cause this so-called revolvng circle of souls, forever wandering now on earth, 
now in heaven, Id say without hesitation, we detest as something terribly 
false and totally untrue. For if a circle of souls existed, mankind wouldn't be 
formed and perfected into its own class from the human body and soul. The 
soul would instead inhabitthe body for a while as a sort of colonist or tenant. 
More to the point, beatitude would then be eliminated, which doesn't exist 
in motion; indeed, it can't exist without eternal rest. But here we have to call 
on Seneca. For when he heard this philosophy of Pythagoras, he wrote the 
following words in the letter that begins ‘The topic about which you ask’: 


I was imbued with this teaching, and began to abstain from animal 
food; at the end of a year the habit was as pleasant as it was easy. I 
was beginning to feel that my mind was more active; though I would 
not to-day positively state whether it really was or not [....] So at the 
request of my father [...] I returned to my previous habits; and it was 
no very hard matter to induce me to dine more comfortably. 


He finally concluded that to abstain from animals was a harmless but false 
frugality. 


65 "Let's therefore forget about Pythagoras, who perhaps learned this non- 
sense in Egypt from the priests of Memphis, but he taught it in Italy. And let's 
go to Plato, by far the best of all philosophers excepting only Aristotle. The 
excellent Augustine in book 13 of The City of God, chapter 19, said this about 
the philosopher Plato: 


But Plato also thinks that men, provided they have lived holy and just 
lives here on earth, receive the best reward that can be when they are 
separated from their bodies and received into the bosom of the very 


^ R's MS should have read 'Aethalides; who is a known figure. See Gell. 4.114. “A blind 
prophet from Thebes, who according to legend became a woman for several years (see Ov. 
Met. 3.322-331). Sen. Ep. 108.22. 
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peregerunt, ut suis a corporibus separati in ipsorum deorum (numquam) qui 
corpora sua deserunt, recipiantur sinum, 


scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant 
rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti, 


quod Vergilius ex Platonico dogmate dixisse laudatur. Ita quippe animas | mor- 
talium nec in suis corporibus semper esse posse existimavit, sed mortis neces- 
sitate dissolvi, nec sine corporibus durare perpetuo, sed alternantibus vicibus 
indesinenter vivos ex mortuis et ex vivis mortuos fieri putat, ut a ceteris homi- 
nibus hoc videantur differre sapientes, quod post mortem feruntur ad sidera 
ut aliquando diutius in astro sibi congruo quisque requiescat atque inde rur- 
sus miseriae pristinae oblitus et cupiditate habendi corpus victus redeat ad 
labores aerumnasque mortalium, illi vero qui stultam duxerunt vitam ad cor- 
pora suis meritis debita sive hominum sive bestiarum de proximo revolvantur. 
Et subdit: De quo Platonico dogmate <... Christiano tempore erubuisse Por- 
phyrium certissimum est et non solum ab humanis animis removisse corpora 
bestiarum verum etiam sapientium animas ita voluisse de corporeis nexibus 
liberari traditum habetur, ut corpus omne fugientes beatae apud patrem sine 
fine teneantur. Itaque ne a Christo ipse Porphyrius vinci videretur vitam sanctis 
pollicente perpetuam, etiam ipse purgatas animas sine ullo ad miserias pri- 
stinas reditu in aeterna felicitate constituit. Et ut Christo adversaretur, resur- 
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gods who never? leave their bodies, ‘That, all forgetting, they may seek 
the vault / on high again, and soon begin to have / a will once more 
in bodies to reside, as Virgil so admirably expressed this view derived 
from Plato’s creed. Thus Plato does not believe that the souls of mor- 
tals can always remain in their bodies, but rather that they are released 
by an inevitable death. Nor does he think that these souls survive for- 
ever without bodies; rather people live and die in ceaseless alternation 
as they pass from one state to the other. Yet there seems to be a dis- 
tinction between the fate of wise men and that of the rest of mankind. 
For, according to him, after death the former are borne to the starry 
heavens, and each of them reposes for a somewhat longer time on the 
star appropriate for him. From that star again, when he has forgotten 
his old misery and yielded to the desire of embodiment, he returns to 
the toils and troubles of mortals. On the other hand, those who have 
led stupid lives start on the cycle once more after a very short interval, 
occupying bodies, whether of man or beast, that are assigned to each 
according to his desert.» 


And Augustine adds: 


It is certain that this Platonic tenet caused Porphyry embarrassment in 
the Christian era; he not only, as is reported, banned the bodies of beasts 
from union with human souls but also held that the souls of wise men 
were so completely released from the bonds of the body that they aban- 
doned every sort of body and were preserved forever happy in the 
Father’s presence. Thus it was that, not to seem outdone by Christ, who 
promised an everlasting life to saints, Porphyry too assigned purified 
souls to a place of everlasting happiness without any return to former 
misery. On the other hand, in order also to oppose Christ, he denied the 
resurrection of incorruptible bodies and maintained that souls would 


aR. omitted numquam. This could only be for 3 reasons: (1) his Ms omitted it, (2) his Ms 
had it but he inadvertently omitted it, or (3) he purposely omitted it. This last (3) is highly 
improbable, given that he is quoting Augustine. R. must, then, have understood "those who 
are separated from their bodies" as referring to those who are “holy and just" > Aug. c.p. 
13.19; Verg. Aen. 6.750—751. 
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rectionem incorruptibilium corporum negans non solum sine terrenis sed sine 
ullis | omnino corporibus eas asseruit in sempiternum esse victuras. 


66 “Animadvertisne nunc, amantissime Candide, quemadmodum Plato 
ipse tuus, quem tanti facis ut pluris philosophum neminem, hoc tanto erro- 
ris involucro pertrahatur, ut rotam ipsam seu animarum circulum verum 
esse fateatur et doceat? Quanto honestius creditur, inquit Augustinus, reverti 
animas semel ad corpora propria quam reverti totiens ad diversa! Numquid 
obita morte ipsius Platonis spiritus, quod de Euphorbo et Pythagora statim 
diximus, in humanum corpus aliquod e caelo ex integro veniens ingressus 
est? Fuitne corpus id fortasse Ciceronis? Etenim ambo eloquentissimi phi- 
losophi, ambo | de re publica conscripsere: ille qualis ea esse deberet, hic 
autem qualem apud Romanos invenerit declaravit. Sed si caelo Plato tuus, 
tot philosophorum turba circumseptus, beatitudine quadam non satis diu- 
turna perfruebatur, profecto aut intelligebat se aliquando ad labores et cor- 
poreas aerumnas rediturum aut minus. Si nescius erat, quae beatitudo igno- 
ranti philosopho inesse poterat? Quippe qui aegritudines et miserias multas, 
Ciceronem fortasse ingrediens, aliquando se subiturum minime intellege- 
bat? Aut si non fugiebat illum aliquando fore ut revolutis aliquot annorum 
orbibus calamitosus Academiam suam novus incola repeteret instauraret- 
que, qua ratione, quibus argumentis lacteo illo caeli circulo ipsum beatum 
fuisse praedicabimus? Scilicet qui nihil stabile nihil firmum permansurum 
circa se norat? Etenim si beata vita amitti potest, beata illa esse non potest. 
Omnis enim quicumque perpetuitati bonorum suorum diffidens, ne ali- 
quando amissis illis ipse sit miser, pertimeat necesse est. 


67 “Aristoteles autem animam novo nomine endelechiam appellavit quasi, 
ut Cicero interpretatur, quandam continuam motionem et perennem. Nos 
autem eam ita ex illo definiri docti sumus, ut sic actus primus corporis natu- 
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live forever not only without earthly bodies but without any bodies at 
alla 


66 “Do you notice now, my dearest Candido, how Plato himself, whom you 
regard more highly than any philosopher, is taken in by such huge a cloak 
of error that he professes and teaches that the revolving circle of souls is 
true. ‘How much more respectable it is; said Augustine, ‘to believe that souls 
return once to their own bodies than to believe that they return so many 
times to all sorts of bodies’ Or has the spirit of Plato after his death, as we 
just said of Euphorbus and Pythagoras, entered some human body newly 
arrived from heaven? Could it have been Cicero’s body? For both were very 
eloquent orators, both have written about the state: Plato, how it should be; 
Cicero, how he had found it with the Romans. But if your Plato, surrounded 
in heaven by a whole crowd of philosophers, enjoyed a measure of beatitude 
less than eternal, he certainly either did understand that he was at some 
point going to return to labors and bodily discomforts or he did not. If he 
didn't know, what beatitude could an ignorant philosopher have? Had he no 
understanding at all that sooner or later, maybe on entering Cicero, he would 
suffer many difficulties and miseries? Or if he wasn’t aware that many years 
on he would eventually return ill starred and rejoin his Academy as a new 
denizen, for what reason or by which arguments shall we claim that he was 
blessed in heaven’s Milky Way? Would beatitude be possible for someone 
who knew that nothing around him was going to be permanent and assured? 
For if the life of beatitude can be lost, it can’t be such a life at all. Because 
everybody, from necessity, who lacks confidence that his advantages are per- 
manent also fears that he himself is going to be miserable whenever he lost 
those advantages. 


67 “Aristotle, however, applied ‘to the soul a new term, entelechia, in Cicero 
words, ‘descriptive of a sort of uninterrupted and perpetual movement.: 
Aristotle has taught us to define the soul as ‘the first act of a natural organic 


a Aug. C.D. 13.19. The identity of Porphyry’s work is uncertain since many are lost, and the con- 
text of Augustine's citation is polemical. As Clark (2007, 129) writes: “Augustine saw Porphyry 
as an adversary rather than as a source of enlightenment, and we cannot check Augustine’s 
use of Porphyry against the text of Porphyry.’ Reported titles of works may simply be Augus- 
tine's description of some portion of longer works (see Clark 2007, 134; and A. Johnson 2013, 
27-30, 134, and 315). P? Aug. C.D. 10.30. ©Cic. Tusc. 1.11.22. R. may have thought this was a 
translation, but Cicero used the Greek word évdeAéyxe1a, which no doubt was simply translit- 
erated in R’s Ms of the Tusculan Disputations as endelechia, following the common usage in 
medieval Mss of Aristotle and in medieval philosophical discussions. 
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ralis organici potentia vitam habentis, quae finitio plantis et beluis nobisque 
communis est. Intellectum vero humanum quasi sit animae pars quaedam 
dixit non esse corpus neque virtutem in corpore perpetuum tamen incorrup- 
tibilem indivisibilem. | Ubi Averrois interpres suus ex ipsius Aristotelis fonte 
hausisse se dicit quod sit separatus. Et quemadmodum navita movet navim 
et intelligentia movet orbem, ita ipsum intellectum corpora nostra movere 
tradidit. Quodque nullo pacto suscipiendum est ceterum omnino | detestan- 
dum, intellectum ipsum unum dumtaxat non plures in omnibus hominibus 
vivere, animamque humanam esse cogitativam quae cerebri medio sita est 
firmissime credidit. 


68 "Quid de Cicerone dicemus? Videlicet, cum quid alii philosophi sen- 
sissent ipse disseruisset, si Tusculanas suas, si De senectute libellum, si 
Scipionis somnium lectitaverimus quid vel ipse senserit inveniemus. Cum 
enim animorum in terris nullam originem inveniri posse dixisset et ad cae- 
lum ex quo erant tandem redire posuisset, illos immortales esse locumque 
caelo decretum habere quo denique felices aevo sempiterno fruerentur— 
posthabitis et abiectis minutis quibusdam philosophis—firmissime testatus 
est. Hanc eandem philosophiam Seneca cum Cicerone complectitur. Pos- 
sem huiusce generis aliorum philosophorum multa et varia diversaque per- 
currere. At quoniam temporis angustia et brevitas nos admonet, iam alio si 
lubet divertamus.’ 


69 Cum has philosophorum sectas Nicolaus haud minus ornate quam gra- 
viter disseruisset, “Nequeo,” inquit Candidus, “dum loqueris non admirari 
innatam tibi memoriae felicitatem quandam, qua, ut animadverto, pro codi- 
cibus uteris. Ita enim memoriter omnia in medium attulisti quae a philoso- 
phis de animorum condicione et statu tradita sunt, ut te non ex memoria 
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body with the capacity for life’* This is a definition common to plants, ani- 
mals, and us.» He, however, said that the human intellect, as if it were a 
certain ‘part of the soul,° is ‘neither a body nor a power in a body’ but is per- 
petual, indestructible and indivisible.? And his commentator Averroés says 
that his source for the idea that the soul is separated from the body was Aris- 
totle himself. And just as a sailor moves the ship and the intelligence moves 
the world, so, according to him, the intellect moves our bodies. Moreover, it 
must never be theorized but thoroughly detested that all humans share only 
a single intellect and that the human cognitive soul is situated in the middle 
of the brain, which Averroés firmly believed.8 


68 "Whatll we say about Cicero? Although he has obviously discussed the 
opinions of other philosophers, we'll find what he himself felt if we read 
his Tusculan Disputations, his booklet about Old Age or The Dream of Sci- 
pio. For since he said that no origin ‘of souls can be discovered on earth’? 
and stated that they finally return to heaven whence they came, he asserted 
in the strongest terms—after having quickly surveyed and rejected some 
minor philosophers—that souls were immortal and that they had a place 
in heaven assigned to them where in the end they could enjoy happiness 
forever! Seneca embraced this same philosophy with Cicero. I could run 
through a wide array of divergent opinions from other philosophers like 
these. But because pressure and shortness of time constrains us, if it's agree- 
able, let's move on to another subject." 


69 After Niccoló had discussed these schools of philosophy no less ornately 
than seriously, Candido said: “I can't help but admire in you some natural 
endowment of recollection when you speak, which I notice that you use 
instead of manuscripts. For you've recited by heart everything that philoso- 
phers have said about the nature and state of souls in such a way that I 


a Arist. de An. 412b5-6 (Latin trans. G. Moerbeke; Engl. trans. Hett). See Arist. de An. 415b15; 
Averroés CmAdA 2.37 (Taylor 146-148). «Arist. de An. 410b23; cf. Averroés CmAdA 1.84 (Tay- 
lor 94). 4Averroés CmAdA 3.5.268-269 (Taylor 396); cf. also Averroés CmAdA 3.5.192-194 
(Taylor 393) and 3.5.562—565 (Taylor 321) on Arist. de An. 429a21-24. *See Averroés CmAdA 
2.21.25-33 (Taylor 128); 3.4. 99-105 (Taylor 303); and 3.5.556-565 (Taylor 321). — fSee Aver- 
roés CmAdA 3.5.472—492; 2.11.29-31 on Arist. de An. 429a21-24 (Taylor 319). 8Forthe “single 
intellect" see Averroés CmAdA 2.21.25-33 (Taylor 128); 3.5.575-604 (Taylor 322); for the *mid- 
dle brain" see Averroés CmAdA 3.6.47—51 on Arist. de An. 429a24—29 (Taylor 331) and Averroés 
CmAdA 3.33.78-79 on Arist. de An. 431b3-8 (Taylor 379). The "single intellect" was strongly 
condemned by the church. It is unclear if R. thought the “middle brain" position was also 
condemned and if so, on what grounds. — ^Cic. Tusc. 1.27.66. ‘See Cic. Tusc. 1.27.66; Cic. 
Rep. 6.9-29; and Cic. Sen. 21.77-23.82. 
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loqui sed legere existimarem. Supervacaneum igitur iam tibi bibliothecam 
molitus es. Nam quae semel a te lectitata sunt ita ipsi memoriae inscribis 
sigillasque, ut minime excidere aut obliterari posse videantur. At qui de Lac- 
tentio nostro, ut ad institutum iam redeamus, quid de animabus vel ipse 
sentiret, nihil quicquam edocuisti, qui tamen in Institutionibus suis de illis 
multa recensuit." 


70 "Credo virum illum,’ inquit tum Nicolaus, "religionis nostrae ac verae 
fidei cultorem praecipuum, immo pugilem | ualentissimum, | haud secus de 
animabus sensisse atque divus Augustinus senserit, quippe qui Ecclesiasticis 
dogmatibus suis ita locutus est: Credimus animas hominum non esse ab ini- 
tio inter ceteras intellectuales naturas nec simul creatas, sicut Origenes finxit; 
neque per coitum in corporibus seminari, sicut Luciferiani et quidam Latino- 
rum affirmant<....) Sed statim formato corpori creatas tunc nuper infundi 
seu dum infunduntur procreari." 


NONUS ERROR 


71 Tum Candidus: "Si perinde est ac dicis recte quidem, verum non medio- 
criter ambigo, ne cum Cicerone aut Origene, immo et Platone in errorem 
trahatur. Ille, ut superiore intellexi sermone, animorum in terris nullam ori- 
ginem inveniri posse et ad caelum ex quo erant tandem redire arbitratus est. 
Hi autem simul ab orbe condito productas esse tradiderunt. Sed utramvis 
partem optaveris eam facile dissolvendam puto. Immo si unam obsolvero, 
ambas absolutas existimo." 


72 Adhaec Nicolaus: "Tenesne, Candide, unde hanc opinionem ex Lactentio 
elicere possis?" 
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thought you weren't speaking from memory but were reading them. There 
was, therefore, no need for you to have built yourself a library. For everything 
you've so much as read a single time, you inscribe and seal in your memory 
so that it seems totally incapable of being erased or getting lost. But with 
respect to our Lactentius, to return to our purpose, you didn't inform us at 
all what he opined about the souls even though he wrote extensively about 
them in his Institutes." 


70 “I believe,” came the answer of Niccolò, “that the man, an exceptional 
devotee of our religion and true faith, or rather its strongest champion, held 
exactly the same opinion about souls as the divine Augustine, who in his 
Book on Church Teachings wrote this: 'We believe that human souls do not 
exist from the beginning among the other intellectual natures, nor that they 
were created all at once, as Origen assumed. Neither are souls inseminated 
with the bodies through coition, as the Luciferians and some of the Latins 
affirm.^ But they are either infused in the body, having been created imme- 
diately after the formation of the body, or they are created when they are 
infused in the body.” 


THE NINTH ERROR 


71 "If that's so then you're right,” Candido responded, “but I have a grave sus- 
picion that he's been drawn into error with Cicero and Origen or even with 
Plato. Cicero, as I understood in an earlier passage, thought that no origin 
of the souls could be found on earth and that they return finally to heaven 
whence they came.* Plato and Origen, however, have related that they were 
created right at the beginning. But whichever of these you choose, I think 
it can easily be refuted. What's more, in my view both ideas are refuted if I 
refute one of them." 


72 "Candido, do you recall,” Niccolo asked, “where in Lactentius you can find 
this opinion?" 


? Gennadius (Ps.-Aug.) Eccl. dogm.14; cf. Lombard Sent. 11, d.18, c.7, § 3 (Silano modified). Gen- 
nadius of Massilia (d. ca. 496) is now recognized as the author of this work, which was long 
thought to be a work of Augustine (see C. Turner1905;and1906). >See Gennadius (Ps.-Aug.) 
Eccl. dogm. 14; cf. Lombard Sent. 11, d.18, c.7, $ 3. On L. and the infusion of souls, see Nicholson 
20018, 191 (citing Inst. 2.12.3 and 2.11.19); and Perrin 1981, 306-333. See Cic. Tusc. 1.27.66. 
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73 Cui ille: "Libros memini, si verba tenerem. Sed tertium suarum Institutio- 
num evolvas rogo. Fortasse tibi haec ipsa succurret opinio." 


74 Tum lectitans ipsum tertium Nicolaus forte fortuna in eam sententiam 
incidit, quae his verbis erat: Scientia in nobis ab animo est, qui oritur e caelo, 
ignoratio a corpore, quod est e terra. Et eo loco damnat ipse Lactentius quos- 
dam qui, ut ait, caelestes animas extinguunt. Deinde cum rogatu eiusce Can- 
didi ad septimum pervenisset eum locum offendit ubi Firmianus noster ita 
loquebatur: Anima non tantam posset habere sollertiam, tantam vim tantam 
celeritatem, nisi originem traheret a caelo. Et statim infra dicit haec verba: 
Lucretius oblitus, quid assereret et quod dogma diffunderet, hos versus | posuit: 


‘Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 
In terram, sed quod missum est ex aetheris oris, 
Id rursum caeli caelestia templa receptant? 


Quod eius Lucretii non erat dicere, qui perire animas cum corporibus disse- 
rebat, sed victus est veritate et imprudenti | ratio vera surrepsit. Et cum ad 
secundum rursum rogatus revertisset, invenit Lactentium ipsum ita dicen- 
tem: Constat enim homo ex anima et corpore, id est quasi ex caelo et terra, 
quandoquidem anima qua vivimus e caelo oritur a deo, corpus e terra, quod 
ex limo diximus esse formatum. 


75 His perlectis inquit Nicolaus: "Superiore sermone dicebas, Candide, me 
haud minus familiarum habere Lactentium quam Cicero Terentium habuis- 
set. Verum enimvero tu ille ipse unus es qui oculorum aciem in illum inti- 
mius defixisti. Ita enim sarcinulas eius excutere videris ut nihil apud illum 
tam abditum tam opertum claudatur quin illud fretus memoria illa tua qui- 
dem quam in me, sed verius in te est, existimas esse felicem, coram (ut video) 
afferre possis. Nunc enim secundum ipsarum Institutionum suarum rogatu 
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73 “The books,” came the reply, “I remember, could I but keep the words. 
But please, page through the third book of his Institutes. Maybe you'll run 
across the opinion itself” 


74 Reading through book 3 Niccoló then stumbled on the statement with 
these words: ‘What we know comes from the soul, which comes from heaven, 
and our ignorance comes from the body which comes from the earth’? And 
in that passage Lactentius attacks some people who, as he said, destroy 
celestial souls. When at Candido's request Niccoló had turned to book 7, he 
landed at the spot where our Firmianus wrote the following: The soul could 
not ‘have its great skill, power, and speed unless its origin were in heaven.'* 
And a little bit later these words: 


Even Lucretius forgot what he was arguing and what principle he was 
defending when he composed the following verses: "What was previ- 
ously of earth gives way likewise and returns to earth, but what came 
from the coasts of sky is restored to the gleaming temples of heaven: 
Someone arguing that souls perish with bodies had no business to say 
that, but the truth prevailed, and the true analysis slipped in unper- 
ceived.4 


And when as requested Niccoló had turned back to book 2, he found these 
lines of Lactentius: 


For a human being is composed of spirit and body, or virtually of heaven 
and earth, since the spirit by which we live in coming from God comes 
from heaven, and the body comes from the earth, being shaped, as we 
said, from its mud.* 


75 After having read this Niccolo said: “You said earlier, Candido, that I was 
no less familiar with Lactentius than Cicero was with Terence. But now you 
yourself are the one who's more intently fixed an eagle eye on him. For you 
appear to shake out his backpacks so that he has nothing so well concealed 
or tucked away that you're not capable, I see, of dragging it out into the open 
by relying on your gifted memory. You think I possess that kind of mem- 
ory although you have one even better. For now we've read on your request 


^ Verg. Ecl.9.45.  PLact.Inst.3.6.3.  *Lact.Inst.732.2. “Lact. Inst. 7.12.5; Lucr. 3.440-442. 
Lucretius, however, was not talking about the soul (see Freund 2009, 357). © Lact. Inst. 212.3. 
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tuo nunc tertium, nunc septimum, ubi de animabus ipsis loquitur, lectita- 
vimus. Credisne, Candide, humanas animas ex caeli materiae decisas esse 
et inde originem trahere Lactentius ipse crediderit? In infitias ibis, certo 
scio. Nam quod ex corpore exortum est, corpus id quoque sit necesse est, 
quod ex spiritu spiritus quidem. Cum igitur anima spiritus quidam sit, cor- 
pus omnino esse non potest. Libenter tamen nonnulli doceri vellent quando 
animus, ait, de caelo oritur et animas esse caelestes quodve originem trahant 
e caelo et huiuscemodi pleraque omnia, quid intellegere voluerit. Nihil aliud 
quicquam plane credo illum intellexisse, nisi deum, cui caelum sedes est, 
animarum | omnium originem esse, non caelum ipsum. Atque a regalibus 
sedibus angelis circumseptum corporibus humanis procreando illas infun- 
dere et infundendo, uti diximus, procreare. Neque enim Plato aut Cicero non 
Origenes ipse hac in parte suscipiendi sunt. Quippe qui a mundi cunabulis 
eas simul a summo illo architecto et opifice rerum omnium deo conditas 
esse crediderunt." 


76 "Si perinde res habet atque dicis, doctissime Nicolae, Firmianus noster 
qui abste excusetur dignissimus quidem. Sed vide (bona venia dicam) ne 
patroni abutaris officio, qui magis amore | quam errore, immo utrisque for- 
tasse ad illum tutandum pelliceare. At cum opinio istaec non modo Lactentii 
sed aliorum quoque qui ecclesiastici fuerunt extitisse videatur, coniectari 
quidem potest cum illis saltem aberrasse. Platonis tamen et Ciceronis atque 
Lucretii non immemorem fuisse. Dicam nunc et ipse modo lubeat et mihi 
memoria suppetietur, animarum quas aliquotiens perlegi (soleo in Rauden- 
sis quidem nostri castra non tamquam transfuga, ceterum ut explorator per- 
saepe transire) varias opiniones atque diversas. Rufinus presbyter ad Anasta- 
sium urbis Romae episcopum Apologiam scribens ait: Audio de anima quae- 
stiones esse commotas. De qua re utrum recipi debeat querimonia aut abiici, 
vos probate. Si autem et quid sentiam quaeritur, fateor me de hac quaestione 
apud quamplurimos tractatorum diversa legisse. Legi quosdam dicentes quod 
pariter cum corpore per humani corporis traducem etiam anima diffundatur, 
et hoc quibus poterant rationibus confirmabant. Quod puto inter Latinos Ter- 
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from the second, third, and seventh books of his Institutes, where he talks 
directly about souls. Do you think, Candido, that Lactentius himself believed 
that human souls are carved out of celestial material and trace their origin 
back there? Surely, you'll deny it. Because what came from the body, nec- 
essarily is body also, just as something is spirit if coming from spirit.? So, 
because the soul is some kind of spirit, it absolutely can't be a body. Gladly, 
however, would some like to be told what Lactentius understood when he 
says 'the spirit [...] comes from heaven; that souls are celestial, or that they 
trace their origin back to heaven, and nearly everything like this. I certainly 
believe that he only understood that God, who dwells in heaven, is the ori- 
gin of all souls, not heaven itself. And I believe that, surrounded by angels, 
God from his royal throne‘ infused those souls in human bodies by creating 
them and, so to speak, created them by infusing them. For one must not side 
either with Plato, with Cicero, or with Origen. For they believed that these 
souls were created at the same time by the supreme architect and maker of 
all things from the very beginning of the world." 


76 "If it's exactly as you say, most learned Niccoló, you exonerated our Firmi- 
anus, who fully deserves it. But take care (pardon my saying so) not to abuse 
the function of a patron, since you're tempted to protect him more from 
affection than from delusion, or maybe rather by both. And in fact, since that 
false opinion seems to show up not only in Lactentius but in other ecclesias- 
tical authors too, one might guess that at the very least he went astray with 
them. In any case he had Plato, Cicero, and Lucretius on his mind. Now if I 
may and my memory serves me, let me present various and diverse theories 
about souls that I’ve read over time and again (‘I am wont to cross over to’ 
our Rho’s ‘camp, not as a deserter but as a scout"). The presbyter Rufinus, 
writing an Apology to Anastasius, the bishop of Rome said: 


Iam next informed that some stir has been made on the question of the 
nature of the soul. Whether complaints on a matter of this kind ought 
to be entertained instead of being put aside, you must yourself decide. 
If, however, you desire to know my opinion upon the subject, I will state 
it frankly. I have read a great many writers on this question, and I find 
that they express diverse opinions. Some of these whom I have read 
hold that the soul is infused together with the material body through 
the channel ofthe human body, and of this they give such proofs as they 


a See Joan. 3.6. PbLact.Inst. 2.12.3; cf. Inst. 7.12.2 (nisi originem e caelo traheret) and Inst. 7.20.8 
(unde illis origo sit). See Sap.1845. "Sen. Ep. 2.5. 
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tullianum sensisse vel Lactentium, fortassis et alios nonnullos. Alii asserunt 
quod, formatis in utero corporibus, | deus cottidie faciat animas et infundat. 
Alii factas iam olim, id est tunc cum omnia creavit deus ex nihilo, nunc eas 
iudicio suo dispenset in corpore. Hoc sentit Origenes et nonnulli alii Graeco- 
rum. 


77 "Adversum hunc Rufinum scribens divus Hieronymus noster secundo 
libro quem habet Ad Pammachium et Marcellam inquit: Tam putide et con- 
fuse loquitur ut plus ego in reprehendendo laborem quam ille in scribendo. 
Tres super animarum statu ponit sententias, et in fine concludens: ‘Singula; 
inquit, ‘et legisse me non nego, et adhuc ignorare confiteor: Archesilam, ait ipse 
Hieronymus, aut Carneadem putes, qui omnia incerta pronuntiant, licet et 
illos superet cautione. Illi enim omnium philosophorum invidiam non ferentes, 
quod veritatem e vita tollerent, verisimilia reperierunt, ut ignorantiam rerum 
probabili assertione temperarent. Iste autem Rufinus se dicit incertum et de 
tribus omnino nescire quid | verum sit. Et infra Hieronymus statim ait: Vide, 
Rufine, ne statim obiiciatur idcirco te trium ignorantiam confiteri ne unam 
damnare cogaris, et Tertulliano et Lactentio ideo parcere ne Origenem cum 
illis iugules<....) De animabus aperte nescis et inscitiam confiteris. De auctori- 
bus autem sic nosse te dicis ut 'putes' potius quam praesumas. In solo Origene 
non ambigis. Dicis quippe ‘Haec sentit Origenes. 


4 et ante Origenes Lardet 9 ponitO:posuitV 13 quodO:quiaV || veritatem] vitam Lar- 
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can. I think this was the opinion of Tertullian or Lactentius among the 
Latins, perhaps also of a few others. Others assert that God is every day 
making new souls, and infusing them into the bodies which have been 
framed in the womb; while others again believe that the souls were all 
made long ago, when God made all things of nothing, and all that he 
now does is to send out each soul to be born in its body as it seems 
good to him. This is the opinion of Origen and of some others among 
the Greeks.? 


77 “Writing against Rufinus, our Jerome, in book 2 addressed to Pammachius 
and Marcella, said: 'Rufinus speaks so distastefully and so confusedly that I 
have more trouble in correcting his mistakes than he in writing them.’ ‘He 
gives us three opinions about the origin of souls; and his conclusion at the 
end is: ^I do not deny that I have read each of them, and I confess that I still 
am ignorant."* Jerome continued: 


You would suppose him to be Arcesilaus or Carneades who declare that 
there is no certainty; though he surpasses even them in his cautious- 
ness; for they were driven by the intolerable ill-will which they aroused 
among philosophers for taking all truth out of human life, to invent the 
doctrines of probability, so that by making their probable assertions 
they might temper their agnosticism; but Rufinus merely says that he 
is uncertain, and does not know which of these opinions is true.4 


And below that Jerome immediately states: 


Take care, Rufinus! You may find people saying that the reason for your 
confession of your ignorance of the three is that you do not wish to 
be compelled to condemn one. You spare Tertullian and Lactentius 
so as not to condemn Origen with them [....] On the question of the 
soul, however, you openly proclaim your ignorance, and confess your 
untaught condition: as to the authors, your knowledge amounts only 
to ‘thinking,’ hardly to ‘presuming’ But as to Origen alone you are quite 
clear. ‘This is Origen’s opinion, you say. 


a Hier. Cont. Ruf. 2.8 (Fremantle). Jerome is here quoting Rufinus. Hier. Cont. Ruf. 2.9 (Fre- 
mantle). Hier. Cont. Ruf. 2.10 (Fremantle). ‘Hier. Cont. Ruf. 2.10 (Fremantle).  *Hier. 
Cont. Ruf. 2.10 (Fremantle). 
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78 “Visne, Nicolae, ut alio me divertam? Divus Hieronymus noster ad prae- 
clarissimum Augustinum, si me memoria non defecit, scribit haec verba: 
Sunt qui dubitent utrum anima lapsa de caelo sit, ut Pythagoras, Philonici 
omnesque Platonici et Origenes putant, an a propria dei substantia, ut Stoici 
Manichaeus et Priscilianistae suspicantur, an in thesauro habeantur dei olim 
conditae, ut quidam ecclesiastici | stulta persuasione confidunt, an cottidie 
fiant a deo et mittantur in corpora, <... an ex traduce, ut Tertullianus, Apolli- 
naris et maxima pars occidentalium autumat, ut, quomodo corpus ex corpore 
sic anima nascatur ex anima et simili cum brutis animalibus condicione sub- 
sistat. 


79 "Quid de ipso doctore eruditissimo Augustino, Nicolae, dicemus? Credi- 
dit firmiter postquam sese excussit correxitque animas, ut ante dixisti, ab 
deo infundendo creari et creando corporibus infundi. Quippe qui ex antea 
circa animas non mediocriter ambigere visus est. Libro enim decimo quem 
Super Genesim edidit, cum de Christi anima multa dixisset et firmiter te- 
nuisset, ipsam ex anima primi parentis non esse traductam, statim intulit: 
Iam de ceterarum animarum adventu utrum ex parentibus an desuper sint, 
vincant qui potuerint, ego adhuc inter utrosque ambigo, et moveor aliquando 
sic aliquando autem sic. Item libro quem De quantitate animae scripsit, dixit 
sibi videri humanas animas secum omnes artes attulisse, nec quicquam aliud 
esse quod dicitur discere quam reminisci et recordari. Quam sententiam libro 
Retractationum suarum corrigit. Ait enim non sic accipiendum est, quasi ex 
hoc approbetur anima vel hic in alio | corpore vel alibi sive extra corpus, sive 


3 Philonici] philosophus Goldbacher 4 a propria] ànóppoia Goldbacher || substantia] -tiae 
Goldbacher 5 Priscilianistae] Hispana Prisciliani haeresis Goldbacher 7 a deo s.l. suppl. 
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78 “Do you want me to turn elsewhere, Niccolo? If my memory hasn't be- 
trayed me, our divine Jerome makes this remark to the most famous Augus- 
tine: Some people doubt whether the soul 


has slipped down from heaven, as Pythagoras, the Philonici,? all Platon- 
ists, and Origen think; or is an emanation of the substance of God, as 
the Stoics, Mani, and the Spanish heresy of Priscillian imagine; or is 
long preserved in the treasury of God, as some churchmen are fool- 
ishly induced to believe; oris daily created by God and sent into bodies, 
according to the words of scripture [...] or, at least, is derived from a 
root-stock, as Tertullian, Apollinaris, and most of the western scholars 
claim, holding that, as each body is born of another body, so the soul is 
born of a soul and has an origin like that of the lower animals." 


79 "What will we say about that most erudite doctor Augustine himself? 
After he had scrutinized and corrected himself, he firmly believed that God 
created souls—as you said before—by the process of infusion and infused 
them into the body by the process of creation.* Before that, of course, he 
seemed rather ambiguous on the subject of souls. For in book 10 of his The 
Literal Interpretation of Genesis he said many things about the soul of Christ 
and had strongly argued that his soul wasn't passed down from the soul of 
the first parent. Immediately thereafter Augustine stated: "With regard to the 
origin of other souls, whether they are from their parents or directly from 
God, let that side prevail which can. I am still wavering and hesitant between 
the two theories, now on one side, now on the other'4 Also in his book The 
Quantity of the Soul he said that he was under the impression that human 
souls ‘have brought all of the arts with them, and what is called learning is 
nothing else than remembering and recalling’* That opinion, however, he 
corrects in the volume of his Reconsiderations. For he says that it 


should not be so interpreted as if, according to this, I agree that the soul, 
at some time, has lived either in another body or elsewhere in a body 
or outside a body, and that previously, in another life, it has learned 


a The followers of Philon of Larissa (d. ca. 80 BCE), who was a teacher of Cicero. "Aug. Ep. 
165.1 (Parsons); Hier. Ep. 126.1. © Augustine (Retr. 11.8) actually remained uncertain: “nec 
tunc sciebam, nec adhuc scio.” See Nauta 1996, 97-102. R. must be thinking of the Ps.-Aug. 
Eccl. dogm. (see above 157 nn. a-b.). — * Aug. Gen. ad lit. 10.21.37 (Taylor). — *Aug. Quant. 
Anim. 20.34 (Colleran). 
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in corpore aliquando vixisse, et ea quae interrogata responderit, cum hic non 
didicerit, in alia vita ante didicisse. 


80 “Si igitur Augustinus ipse aliquando ambiguus extitit animae ex paren- 
tibus an desuper nobis traderentur, elicere possumus ea tempestate illam 
sibi fuisse veritatem ignotam, scilicet animas ex integro ab ipso deo creari 
et corporibus infundi, quam sententiam si certam per id tempus tenuisset, 
nequaquam de animarum origine addubitasset. Etsi ipse tam exactae dili- 
gentiae | doctor theologusque praecipuus, qui omni ingenio cura et studio 
animarum ipsarum originem undique venabatur, tunc erat ambiguus. Num 
dicemus Lactentio, qui Augustinum ipsum annos multos antecessit, hanc 
veritatem divinitus infusam esse ad huiusce autem theologi eximii aures 
tanto temporum interiectu haud devenisse? Non adaurescit quidem. Neque 
suscipio quod veritatem illam de animarum creatione et infusione simul, 
quam pro illo interpretaris aliquando dignoverit, neque sensus tuus de illo 
ante Augustinum veri similis est. Quin potius existimo Firmianum eum ani- 
mas omnes simul a mundi initio a summo illo rerum omnium opifice deo 
conditas esse caelo credidisse, secutum Platonis sensum et Origenis, fortasse 
Ciceronis fidem et Senecae. Ille Somno quem de Scipione finxit ait Animo- 
rum in terris nullam originem inveniri posse et ad caelum ex quo erant, quasi 
quodam postliminii iure, tandem redire. Seneca ipse autem, epistola quae 
incipit Facis rem optimam, loquens de animo ita scribit: Maiore sui parte 
animus illic est, unde descendit. Quemadmodum radii solis contingunt qui- 
dem terram, sed ibi sunt, unde mittuntur; sic animus magnus ac sacer est 
in hoc dimissus, ut propius quidem divina nosceremus, conversatur quidem 
nobiscum, sed haeret origini suae. Et epistola Puto inter me teque conveniat 
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the responses it makes when questioned since it has not learned them 
here.? 


80 “If, therefore, Augustine himself once hesitated whether souls are given 
to us from parents or from above, we can conclude that he didn’t at that 
point know what the truth was, namely, that God himself freshly created 
souls and infused them into bodies. For if Augustine had at that time held 
this opinion as certain, he would never have had doubts about the origin of 
souls. And although he was such a precise and diligent scholar and a leading 
theologian, who was searching for the origin of the souls with all his talent, 
care, and application, he was at that time in doubt. Will we then say that God 
infused this truth in Lactentius, who lived many years before Augustine, but 
that it had never reached the ears of this excellent theologian after such a 
long span of time? Of course this is doesn't sound right." Nor do I accept 
that he'd discerned the truth about the simultaneous creation and infusion 
of souls as you sometimes interpret him. And your perception of him as hav- 
ing anticipated Augustine in this opinion is not probable. I think that this 
Firmianus—in agreement with the opinion of Plato and Origen and maybe 
with the belief of Cicero and Seneca— believed instead that the supreme 
maker of all things, God, created all souls at the same moment at the begin- 
ning of the world.* For Cicero in his Scipio's Dream said that ‘no beginning of 
souls can be discovered on earth"? and that they ultimately return to heaven 
whence they came, as if by right of repatriation. Seneca, in the letter that 
begins ‘You are doing an excellent thing, writes this about the soul: 


A greater part of it abides in that place from whence it came down 
to earth. Just as the rays of the sun do indeed touch the earth, but still 
abide at the source from which they are sent; even so the great and hal- 
lowed soul, which has come down in order that we may have a nearer 
knowledge of divinity, does indeed associate with us, but still cleaves 
to its origin.* 


? Aug. Retr. 1.7.2 (Bogan). b For adaurescit, see Introduction 52. *In 1441 R. made a 
similar statement in his funeral oration for Ambrosina Fagnani (Orat."!, 1247): "Altius igitur 
repetens, summus ille omnium rerum architectus et opifex deus omnipotens, hanc totam 
quam suspicimus fabricam propter hominem molitus est, hominem autem propter se, quo 
ille aliquando secum aevo sempiterno frueretur suaeque divinitatis participatione donaretur, 
cui spiritum immortalem dedit, non caelo Plato, Lactantius et multi erraverunt demissum, 
sed creatum statim et infusum, quem spiritum animam rationalem intelligimus, nudam omni 
arte, omni doctrina, omni scientia" Cic. Rep. 6.9-29; cf. Cic. Tusc. 1.27.66. ¢Sen. Ep. 41.5. 
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inquit: Nemo improbe conatur ascendere unde descederat. Quas sententias 
cum Lactentius introspexisset volutassetque atque ex auctoribus praeclaris- 
simis effluxisse et ab illis creditas esse animadvertisset, statim | in medium 
se tulit et sermo suus cuius esset factionis indicavit. Dixit enim quod animus 
e caelo oriretur et animos esse caelestes et quod originem traherent e caelo. 
Sed quo clarius quid sentiret perciperemus omnes | suae opinionis arbitrum 
Lucretium ascivit, hic ita dicebat: 


‘Cedit item retro de terra quod fuit ante 
In terram, sed quod missum est ex aetheris oris 
Id rursum caeli caelestia templa receptant. 


Nonne ait ipsum Lucretium esse victum veritate? quodve illi imprudenti 
ratio vera surrepserit? et quod insequens est animas e caelo mitti et ad cae- 
lum reverti? 


81 "Videsne, Nicolae, quanta istac ex opinione sequatur indignitas? Nimi- 
rum si deus omnipotens, quando e nihilo caelum, terram et angelos a prin- 
cipio moliebatur, simul et animas omnes molitus esset, anima plane Anti- 
christi, cum ceteris ab orbe condito creata esset, nullum corpus humanum 
ingressura nisi mundus primo senuisset. Sed quid tot interiacentibus saecu- 
lis et multis annorum milibus negotiata esset? Numquid naturam divinam 
facie ad faciem, ut aiunt, inspexisset atque fruitionis ardore in illam exar- 
sisset? Absit! Numquid mereri potuisset? Minime quidem! Cui neque liberi 
arbitrii usus ullus infuisset, neque veniendi ad corpus vel non veniendi ulla 
deliberatio. Sed utrum somniasset aut vigilasset? aut in tanta mora maerens 
autlaeta perstitisset? Risui itaque haec opinio habenda est et tamquam erro- 
ribus praegnans omnino reiicienda. 


DECIMUS ERROR (ET? UNDECIMUS ERROR 


82 "Nunc de animabus sermonem relaxandi animi causa si lubet, Nico- 
lae, intermittamus. Verum cum saepenumero ipse dicat animas e caelo 
esse et inde originem trahere et quo creatae sunt eo morte obita remeare, 


26 Decimus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Fecit deus.... || Undecimus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta 
Summum uero.... 
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In the letter ‘You and I will agree, I think, he also says: ‘No man does wrong 
in attempting to regain the heights from which he once came down.^ And 
when Lactentius pondered and mused on these opinions, and when he 
noticed that they originated with the most revered authorities and that these 
authorities had believed in them, he immediately took a middle position yet 
his words betrayed the faction to which he belonged. For he said that the 
spirit came from heaven, that the spirits are celestial, and that they drew 
their origin from heaven.^ But in order to make us all see more clearly what 
hethought, he took as an authority for his opinion Lucretius, who wrote this: 
"What was previously of earth gives way likewise and returns to earth, but 
what came from the coasts of the sky is restored to the gleaming temples 
of heaven.: Didn't he say that the truth had overcome Lucretius himself? 
and that the truth had prevailed over Lucretius's ignorance? and as a conse- 
quence, that souls are sent from heaven and return there? 


81 “Do you see, Niccoló, what a monstrosity results from this bad opinion? 
Let's suppose that almighty God, when he in the beginning made heaven, 
earth, and the angels out of nothing, had at the same time created all the 
souls. He would also, obviously, have created the soul of the Antichrist 
together with the others from the beginning of the world. Then it's certain 
that the Antichrist's soul wouldn't enter any human body until the world had 
first grown old. But what would his soul have done over the many interven- 
ing centuries and millennia? Would it have contemplated divine nature face 
to face, as they say, and would divine nature have inflamed it with ardor of 
enjoyment? Impossible! Could it have merited something? Absolutely noth- 
ing! And since its free will had never been used, no careful consideration 
at all could have ensued about whether it should go into a body or not. But 
would it have been dreaming or awake? Or in such along span of time, would 
his soul have been happy or sad? This opinion, therefore, has to be held ludi- 
crous and must be totally rejected as laden with errors. 


THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH ERRORS 
82 "But if it’s all right, Niccolo, let's now, to put our minds at rest, stop talk- 


ing about souls. But since Lactentius himself often says that souls are from 
heaven and come from there and that after death they return to the place 


a Sen. Ep. 92.30. >See above 159 nn. b-c. *Lucr.3.440-442; Lact. Inst. 7.12.5. 
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non fuerit alienum, quandoquidem plures caeli sunt, quo de caelo Lacten- 
tius ipse loquatur percontari." 


83 "Plures caelos esse si philosophis et astronomis credimus," inquit Nico- 
laus, “confitemur. Qua in re tamen nonnulli | doctissimi viri an unum caelum 
esset an multi ambigere visi sunt, sed disserendi materiem in Firmiani verba 
praestiterint. | Legam itaque eius sermonem qui libro suo secundo habetur. 
Ait enim sic: Fecit deus primum omnium caelum et in sublime suspendit, quod 
esset sedes ipsius dei conditoris. Deinde terram fundavit ac subdidit caelo, 
quam homo cum ceteris animalium generibus incoleret. Voluit humore quidem 
circumflui et contineri. Summum vero habitaculum distinxit claris luminibus 
et implevit, sole scilicet et lun{ae) orbe fulgenti et astrorum micantium splen- 
dentibus signis adornavit. Tenebras autem, quod est his contrarium, constituit 
in terra; nihil enim per se continet luminis, nisi accipiat a caelo. In quo posuit 
lucem perennem et superos et vitam perpetuam, et contra in terra tenebras et 
inferos et mortem.’ 


84 "Ex hoc igitur huiusce viri sermone errata compluria,” inquit Candidus, 
“elicere possumus: primo, stelliferum caelum ita esse supremum ut illo nul- 
lum aliud sit eminentius neque sublimius, quippe quod ceteros contineat, 
illud a nullo contineatur. Dicebat enim quod deus fecit caelum et in sublime 
suspendit, et summum habitaculum distinxit claris luminibus. Credit exinde 
solem et lunam stellis fixis interesse eodemque caelo cum illis collocari. Ait 
enim: Summum habitaculum distinxit claris luminibus et implevit, scilicet sole 
et luna. Et statim intulit: Nihil enim per se continet luminis, nisi accipiat a 
caelo. In quo posuit lucem perennem. Quam lucem nisi solem ipsum intel- 
lego. Deinde, ut ex eius oratione coniectari potest, arbitratus est Christum 
Iesum deum et dominum nostrum cum | angelis et animabus beatis ipso stel- 
lifero caelo quietis beatitudinem lumenque aeternae claritatis habere. Nam, 
inquit, caelo illo lucem perennem et superos et vitam perpetuam posuisse. 
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where they were created, it will not be out of order to investigate which 
heaven Lactentius talks about since there are, in fact, additional heavens.” 


83 "We do profess that additional heavens exist," Niccolo said, “if we believe 
the philosophers and astronomers. On this question, however, some emi- 
nent scholars seem to vacillate between the existence of one or more heav- 
ens. But in so doing they might have given us the opportunity to tackle the 
comments of Firmianus. So let me read the statement he made in book 2. 
For he says this: 


First of all things God made heaven, and suspended it on high to be his 
own place, the seat of God the founder. Then he built the earth, and 
set it below the heaven, for man to inhabit with the rest of the animal 
species. He decided that water should wash around it and contain it. 
His own dwelling place he marked and filled with bright lights, the sun, 
that is, and the gleaming orb of the moon and the radiant signs of the 
twinkling stars; on earth he set a darkness, because it is the opposite 
of these; it has no light of itself unless it receive some from heaven. In 
heaven he set a lasting light, and the higher beings and perpetual life; 
on earth, in contrast, he set darkness, lower beings and death.” 


84 "In this man's words,” said Candido, “we can detect various errors. First 
of all, the starry heaven is so high that nothing else is higher or more sub- 
lime, since that which contains all other things cannot be contained by 
anything. For he said that ‘God made heaven and suspended it on high’? and 
that ‘his own dwelling place he marked and filled with bright lights'* Hence 
he believes that the sun and the moon are located among fixed stars and 
that they are placed in the same heaven with them. For he says: 'His own 
dwelling place he marked and filled with bright lights, the sun, that is, and 
the gleaming orb of the moon.¢ And he adds immediately: ‘It has no light 
of itself unless it receive some from heaven. In heaven he set a lasting light.e 
That light is the sun itself, I understand. He then, as one can conjecture from 
his words, thought that Jesus Christ, our Lord and master, together with the 
angels and the blessed souls, had enjoyed in that starry heaven the beatitude 
of peace and the light of eternal brightness. For, he writes, in that 'heaven he 
set a lasting light, and the higher beings, and perpetual life.‘ Don't you see, 


Lact. Inst. 2.9.2-3. The Bowen and Garnsey translation is here modified to preserve caelum 
as singular since the distinction between one or more heavens is central to Rs argument. 
bLact. Inst. 2.9.2. *Lact.Inst.2.9.3. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.9.3. *Lact.Inst.2.9.3. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.9.3. 
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Videsne, Nicolae, imperitiam huiusce viri, quinon modo litteras sacras igno- 
ret verum et ab omni philosophia stellarumque notitia alienus sit?” 


85 Tum Nicolaus: “Si Lactentius noster ex stelliferum caelum nullos alios 
superiores caelos esse arbitratus est, id ipsum unum cum illo paene omnes 
philosophi: Plato, Aristoteles, Cicero | et qui ante illos extitere et qui secuti 
sunt crediderunt. Putavit enim Aristoteles, tametsi philosophorum prin- 
ceps, ipsum stelliferum orbem esse supremum. Qui tamen orbis, cum diver- 
sis motibus naturali et, ut aiunt, violento moveatur quemadmodum et reli- 
qui inferiores moventur; a superiore alio tamen ipsum moveri, non autem 
illum superiorem ab alio circumvolui necesse erat. Sed non admirari nequeo 
caelum ipsum sine stellis primum mobile et invisibile ad philosophorum 
praesertim Aristotelis, qui eiusce occultissima naturae scrutari semper cona- 
tus est, notitiam non pervenerit. Quis iam igitur—ut ita dixerim— Lactenti- 
us fuerit, qui caelorum ordinem et numerum lapillis supputare aut per 
digitos recensendo numerare possit, quandoquidem ipsum mobile primum 
supra stellas positum Ptolemaeus non sine negotio intellexerit, Aristoteles 
ignorarit?" 


86 "Credisne, optime Nicolae,” ait tum Candidus, "Firmianum tuum a culpa 
immunem esse et absolutum iri, quando erratum suum alieno errato ipse 
conaris occulere? Aristoteles enim mobile primum, ut aiunt, minime intel- 
lexit, ergo eo ipso Lactentius excusandus est, quoniam vel ipse non novit? 
Indignitas enim indignitate non tollitur, neque peccatum peccato minui- 
tur. Quin potius alterum | ex altero exaggerari magis quam absolui certis- 
simum est. Numquid item ipse Lactantius quando empyreum caelum et 
aqueum non intellexit, excusandus eo ipso est quoniam non Aristoteles, 
tota illa philosophia sua, non Ptolemaeus, inter astrologos primarius, cae- 
los ipsos extra primum mobile intellexerunt? Atqui iam philosophiam illam 
Firmianam quam potius somniavit quam didicit missam faciamus. Ubi nam 
est sacrarum litterarum, quas codice illo toto suo iactabundus profitetur, ea 
tanta notitia? Quando caelos empyreum et aqueum illas lectitando vestigare 
non potuit? Plane in theologorum symposio, qui novissimo loco recumbat 
dignissimus unus est. Quippe qui flores et folia dumtaxat ad serta mitras- 
que crispantes conficiendas colligere visus sit, poma autem mitia et fructus 
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Niccoló, this man's incompetence? a man who not only knows nothing of 
the holy scriptures but who's also a complete stranger to all philosophy and 
astral science?" 


85 "If our Lactentius,” Niccolo replied, “thought that beyond the starry sky 
no other higher heavens exist, then he believed the very same thing as almost 
all philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, their predecessors, and their suc- 
cessors. For Aristotle, notwithstanding his being the prince of philosophers, 
believed that the starry orb is the highest. This orb, nevertheless, because of 
its several motions, is moved in a natural and, as they say, violent way, just as 
the other inferior orbs are also moved. Yet some other higher orb moved this 
orb, but the superior orb did not require another to revolve it. But I can only 
wonder why the notion that a specific heaven without stars was the invisible 
prime mover didn’t occur to the philosophers, most especially to Aristotle, 
who always tried to investigate the most obscure aspects of the subject. What 
sort of person then would Lactentius have been that he could calculate, so 
to speak, with pebbles or count on his fingers the order and number of heav- 
ens, especially when we see that Ptolemy struggled to understand that the 
prime mover was situated above the stars, and Aristotle didn’t know it.” 


86 “Given,” Candido then responded, “that you're trying to hide his error 
behind the error of someone else, dearest Niccolò, do you believe that your 
Firmianus is blameless and will be absolved? Because Aristotle, as they say, 
didn't conceive of the prime mover at all, must Lactentius by the same token 
be excused then since he too doesn't know it? One disgrace doesn't remove 
another disgrace, and one sin doesn't diminish another. On the contrary, it's 
an absolute certainty that one sin exacerbates another rather than absolves 
it. Now since Lactentius didn't conceive of the fiery and watery heavens, 
must he then be excused just because Aristotle, in his whole philosophy, 
and Ptolemy, the first among astronomers, didn't perceive that the prime 
mover was beyond the heavens either. But let's leave that Firmian philoso- 
phy which he dreamt rather than learned. For where is that vast knowledge 
of the sacred scriptures about which he brags throughout his whole book? 
Had he no opportunity to investigate the fiery and watery heavens by reading 
the scriptures? Obviously in a symposium of theologians, he who reclines in 
the last place is by far the most worthy. For the one who seemed to gather 
flowers and leaves just to make garlands and ‘waving headdresses'^ will have 
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suavissimos arbore imprudens ipse reliquerit. In divinis enim eloquiis littera 
subinde languet nisi spiritu suscitetur.” 


87 “Si apud ignotos de caelo ipso empyreo et aqueo,” inquit Nicolaus, “ora- 
tionem essem habiturus, fortasse quo ex sacrarum litterarum ipsarum loco 
illos coniectari potuissemus edocuissem. At cum hac in re iampridem— 
sicut ex rebus multis aliis—perbelle te institutum agnoverim, arrogantiae 
meae inscriberetur certo scio, si te doctissimum indoctus docere statuissem, 
fieret tamen mihi quam gratissimum, nec fortasse secus Antonio Raudensi 
nostro, tametsi divinarum rerum pereruditus evaserit, ut his de caelis quip- 
piam afferres in medium. Idque abste summopere efflagito, quasi ex multis 
pectoris tui monilibus, hoc vel unum praecipuum ipse elargiare." 


88 "Nisi Raudensis disceptantibus nobis,’ inquit tum Candidus, "silentium 
sibi ipsi, uti animadvertimus, indixisset, orationem habere, immo linguam 
solvere, haud | quaquam auderem. Verum cum constituerit auditor potius 
esse quam doctor, tute quoque rem hanc ex me tantopere exposcis, cuius 
in votis semper obsequentissimus extiti—modo memoria et ingenium non 
me deficiat—neve cum Lactentio tuo caelos ipsos ignorasse coarguar, quod 
exoptas aggrediar. Quamquam, optime Nicolae, sacrarum litterarum divini 
interpretes caelo de hoc empyreo non satis ample sed quasi parce et sobrie 
loquuntur (fugit enim humanos sensus). Ipsum tamen vere esse quo condi- 
tor ille summus omnium rerum et opifex deus omnipotens se praesentem et 
visibilem omnibus municipibus suis praestet, illumque sicuti est sine aenig- 
mate agnoscant, diligant, possideant, minime ambigendum videtur. Etenim 
sua Genesi Moyses afflatus quidem spiritu sancto haec verba conscripsit: 
In principio creavit deus caelum et terram. Hanc autem huiusce caeli crea- 
tionem die prima saeculi celebratam esse omnes intellegimus. Ait enim (ut 
verbis suis loquar): Factumque est vespere et mane, dies unus. Postridie autem 
cum iam primum caelum molitus esset, dixit Dominus: Fiat firmamentum in 
medio aquarum: et dividat aquas ab aquis. Et fecit deus firmamentum divisit- 
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stupidly left on the tree the ‘ripe apples’? and the sweetest fruits. For in God's 
word the letter instantly languishes unless the spirit gives it life." 


87 “If I” said Niccolò, “was going to give a speech to ignorant people about 
the fiery and watery heavens, I would've given precise information about 
which passage in the holy scriptures we can interpret as referring to them. 
Since, however, on the matter at hand—as with many other instances—T've 
recognized that you've been extremely well instructed, it would surely be 
ascribed to my arrogance if I, the unlearned, decided to teach you, the most 
learned. Still, I would welcome it should you tell us something about these 
heavens, and maybe our Antonio da Rho would welcome it too, even if he 
has received a thorough education in divine things. I demand from you with 
the greatest insistence that you bestow this one special gem from the many 
inside you.” 


88 “If in our discussions,’ Candido then replied, “Rho wasn't under a self- 
imposed silence, I wouldn’t dare give a speech nor so much as utter a 
word. But he’s decided to be a listener rather than a teacher. And you your- 
self, whose wishes I've always fulfilled with complete obedience, make this 
demand of me with such insistence. So—provided that my memory and 
talent don't desert me—I’ll do what you ask lest I'm shown to be ignorant 
about the heavens in company with your Lactentius. Admittedly, my dear 
Niccolò, the divine interpreters of the holy scriptures don't talk about this 
fiery heaven at sufficient length but almost parsimoniously and cautiously 
(for the human senses can’t detect it). Yet it seems not the least bit doubt- 
ful that the fiery heaven is the very thing by which the supreme builder 
and architect of all things, God almighty, shows himself present and visi- 
ble to all his burghers.° And they acknowledge it, love it, and possess it as 
an unproblematic literal reality. For inspired by the holy Spirit, Moses wrote 
these words in Genesis: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.¢ We all understand that the creation of this heaven is widely hailed 
as happening on the first day of the world. For he says (to use his words): ‘And 
the evening and the morning were the first day'* On the next day, however, 
when the first heaven had already been constructed, the Lord said: 


Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God made the firmament, and divided 


aVerg. Ec.1.80. bSeeir1Cor3.6. *See Apoc. 5:1-12, 7:1-12; and Neh. 9.6. ¢Gen.11. *Gen. 
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que aquas quae sunt sub firmamento ab his quae sunt super firmamentum. Et 
factum est ita. Vocavitque deus firmamentum ‘caelum’: et factum est vespere 
et mane, dies secundus. 


89 “Prima igitur die primum caelum, | quod empyreum nominamus, con- 
ditum est. Die autem insequente, ut littera docet, duo alii fabricati sunt: 
aqueum scilicet et firmamentum, ambo tunc sine stellis. Verum post deinde 
firmamentum ipsum die quarta astris micantibus deus ipse distinxit et orna- 
vit. Quo nulli spiritus ex his qui ad caelos evolarunt, ut Lactentius tuus mul- 
tique | philosophi et poetae falso opinantur, collocati sunt. Verum enimvero 
caelum empyreum est illa regio quae choris angelorum cuntisque caelicolis 
decreta est, quo summa quiete et otio, summa et inviolabili pace, summa, 
quae a philosophis quaesita non inventa est, beatitudine aevo perfruan- 
tur sempiterno. Hac in re ambigant iam qui velint dicantque trito prover- 
bio: Antiquius semper extiterit atque securius pie dubitare quam quicquam 
temere velle definire. Ego autem ita mihi persuadeo, ita firmiter sentio, et qui 
recte sapiunt multi mecum, et littera nos ita monet et instruit caelos empy- 
reum et aqueum a mundi initio conditos esse: illud prima die, alterum vero 
postridie. Video tamen, amantissime Nicolae, quorsum tendas demiraris- 
que me paulo ante dixisse Firmianum tuum a stellarum notitia alienum esse 
quod solem et lunam in firmamento cum stellis fixis ipse collocarit. Sed qui 
fieri potest ut sol in orbe stellifero positus sit, qui in quarto rutilat, luna vero 
infimo caelo locata astris immobilibus errabunda misceatur? Si argumenta 
tenes quibus iam illum tutari possis ex pectoris tui thesauro, ea promas oro 
et obsecro." 


9o "Extant plerique omnes doctissimi viri, mi Candide, qui caeli omnia 
luminaria corpore uno collocari continuo dumtaxat arbitrentur. Dicuntque 
corpus ipsum caeleste quidem ab luna ipsa ad caelum usque stelliferum 
esse uniforme atque una circumscriptum figura solum et superficie, diver- 
sos tamen orbes illo in uno corpore continuo atque caelesti imaginantes. 
Qui orbes tametsi diversi sunt, non tamen ita ut aer et aqua diversificantur. 
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the waters which are under the firmament from the waters which are 
above the firmament: and it was so. And God called the firmament 
Heaven. And the evening and the morning were the second day. 


89 “On the first day, therefore, the first heaven, which we call fiery, was con- 
structed. On the next day, however, as the scripture teaches, two other heav- 
ens were fabricated, namely, the watery heaven and the firmament, both at 
that time without stars. And finally on the fourth day God embellished and 
adorned the firmament with shining stars. And no spirits from those that 
have flown to the heavens were placed there, as your Lactentius and many 
philosophers and poets wrongly assume. But the fiery heaven is the region 
that was decreed for the choirs of the angels and for all celestials. There they 
enjoy for eternity the supreme tranquility and rest, the greatest and invio- 
lable peace, and the highest state of blessedness, which philosophers sought 
but never found. Now let those who want have their doubts on this mat- 
ter and resort to the trite proverb: it’s always more venerable and reliable to 
doubt piously than to want to decide about something rashly. I, on the con- 
trary, am convinced of the following, of it I feel certain, not only like many 
who discern correctly with me, but also as scripture likewise admonishes 
and teaches us: both heavens, the fiery and the watery, were created from 
the beginning of the world—one on the first day, the other on the next. I 
see, however, dearest Niccoló, where you're heading. You are astonished that 
a moment ago I said that your Firmianus was totally ignorant about the stars 
because he placed the sun and the moon in the firmament with fixed stars. 
But how could it happen that the sun was placed in the starry orb when it 
starts to shine on the fourth day, but the wandering moon, placed in the low- 
est heaven, mingles with the motionless stars? If you have arguments from 
your heart's trove with which you can defend Lactentius, I ask you, please, 
to bring them forward." 


go "Most serious scholars, my Candido, hold the opinion that all the lights of 
heaven are placed in only one continuous body. And they say that the celes- 
tial body is uniform from the moon itself to the starry heaven and that it's 
only enclosed with one form and surface. Nevertheless, they imagine differ- 
ent orbs in that one continuous and celestial body. Although these orbs are 
separate, they're not separated in the same way as are air and water. These 


aGen. 1.6-8. >See P. Comestor, Hist. schol. in Evang. PL 198, col. 1643. 
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Neque quod alia sit superficies limes seu terminus unius orbis sub altero, 
ceterum diversitatem illam solum ex diversis motibus proficisci quidem opi- 
nantur. Quod genus. Videmus enim et saepe periculum facimus aquam— 
quoniam fluxibilis est—in contrarias | moveri partes, quae tamen a sua con- 
tinuitate | non recedit. Ita aeque et orbes caelestes illos quibus stellae erra- 
ticae fixae sunt (non enim per caelos suos volant) in diversum trahi stante 
tamen continuitate totius illius unius caeli sic opinantes existimant. Volunt 
igitur luminaria ipsa—solem scilicet et lunam—in diversis orbibus esse col- 
locata, quae tamen in uno corpore caeli continuo sita sunt. Quod quidem 
nequaquam solidum sed fluidum et quod rarefieri et condensari posset more 
aeris et aquae putaverunt. Hac igitur via Lactentium recte sensisse iudican- 
dum est, quando solem et lunam in supremo caelo positos esse conscripsit. 
Quid enim aliud est supremum caelum quam una, ut aiunt, quinta essen- 
tia caelestis elementis desuper imminens, integerrima in se, impartibilis 
indivisa permanens, quamquam diversos habeat orbes quibus errones seu 
planetae altius et humilius collocentur? Nonne id ipsum et sacrae litterae 
testantur? Inquit enim Moyses: Fecit deus duo magna luminaria: luminare 
maius, ut praeesset diei, et luminare minus, ut praeesset nocte, et stellas. Et 
posuit eas in firmamento caeli ut lucerent super terram. Qui et superius sta- 
tim dixerat: Fiant luminaria in firmamento caeli, et dividant diem et noctem." 


91 "Si ingenium umquam tuum studia doctrinas et artes varias quibus bel- 
lissime praeditus et ornatus es sum admiratus," inquit Candidus, *nunc 
impraesentiarum, Nicolae—eloquentissimorum vivorum doctissime neque 
minus doctissimorum eloquentissime— ea quae loqueris non dicam laudi- 
bus efferre, sed cogor equidem superadmirari. Non enim tibi absunt quo 
tuum Lactentium tueare, caelorum rationes et argumenta, sacrarum quo- 
que litterarum notitia ingens simul et disciplina et eruditio. Quae singula 
ita luculente, | cum tamen remotissima nobis et occultissima sint, ita clare 
atque dilucide, cum ab eloquentia paene abhorreant, ob oculos impertis, ut 
non divina ceterum humana quaedam et quasi, ut ita dixerim, nostratia pro 
tua dicendi summa copia facultate facilitate omnino esse videantur. Adduci 
tamen nequeo quo unum caelum dumtaxat, ceterum plures esse crediderim. 
Mihique firmiter persuadeo, Nicolae, eiusce te non esse sententiae. Verum 
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scholars don't theorize that another surface is the border or end of one 
orb under the other but that the separation originates only from diverse 
motions. For example, we see and often experience that water, because it’s a 
fluid, is moved in contrary parts but still doesn’t lose its continuity. So these 
scholars likewise think that those celestial orbs in which the wandering 
planets are fixed—for they don't fly through their own heavens—are drawn 
in a different course. Yet the continuity, so these scholars maintain, of that 
whole single heaven persists. So they mean that those lights—obviously, the 
sun and the moon—are placed in different orbs that are still situated in one 
continuous body of the heaven. These scholars also thought that this body 
was not solid at all but fluid and that it could be rarefied and condensed the 
way air and water are. In this way, therefore, one must judge that Lacten- 
tius was right when he wrote that the sun and the moon were placed in the 
highest heaven. For what else is the highest heaven than a unique, as they 
say, fifth element of heaven suspended from above over the [four] elements, 
complete in itself, permanently indivisible and undivided, yet it has differ- 
ent orbs in which wanderers or planets are stationed, some higher and some 
lower. Do not the holy scriptures also attest the very same? For Moses says: 
'And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night: he made the stars also. And God set them in 
the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth"? And immediately 
before this he stated: ‘Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
divide the day from the night’”> 


91 "If I've ever,” said Candido, “admired your talent, studies, learning, and 
the various arts with which you're enormously gifted and provided, Nic- 
cold, at the present moment I'll not just declare the things you say worthy 
of high praise, but I'm forced to admire them as unsurpassed. You're the 
most learned of the eloquent and the most eloquent of the learned. For you 
possess a sure grasp of the concepts and material explaining the heavens in 
addition to a vast knowledge of sacred literature, all coupled with training 
and erudition whereby you defend your Lactentius. And each concept and 
explanation, although they’re extremely remote and hidden from us, you 
put so brightly, so clearly, and so understandably before our eyes even when 
they're all but incompatible with eloquence. As a result, through your con- 
summate capacity, faculty, and facility in speaking, they hardly seem divine 
at all, but human and, one might say, almost palpable. Nevertheless, I can’t 
be persuaded that there's only one heaven, but I'd believe that there are 
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munere oratorio potius, | ut Cicero noster aliquando in causis deviis fecit, te 
patronum constituisti. Unde tamen eam opinionem exhauseris plane perci- 
pio. In Raudensis enim nostri professione et ordine cum in philosophia cete- 
risque doctrinis et artibus tum imprimis sacris in litteris splendidissimi haud 
nulli atque eruditissimi viri floruere ita (pace multorum dixerim), ut cum 
Platone et Aristotele qua de cumque re data dissertare ingenio suo doctrina 
et arte freti nequaquam addubitassent. Unus quem Bonaventuram nomi- 
nant, cum multa secundo quem edidit libro de caelorum molitione et fabrica 
dixisset, hanc credidit sententiam esse veram, luminaria scilicet caeli omnia, 
ut statim pro Lactentio disserebas, corpore continuo uno locarentur. Cui viro 
vir alter, quem Doctorem Subtilem compellamus, posthabitis non spretis 
veris astronomis omnino diversus ignoscitur. Scilicet caelos, ut ab his qui 
in somnis minime philosophantur, solidos esse non fluxibiles intelleximus. 
Quo fit ut stelliferum caelum ceterique planetae, cum adversum mobile pri- 
mum seu nonam sphaeram enitantur—illa vero, quattuor et viginti horarum 
meta, ceteros secum rapiat et involvat—non continui cum ipsa, ne inter se 
quidem, sed contigui omnes esse videantur. 


92 "Sed digredi aliquantisper, non autem aberrare fortasse iocundum fuerit. 
Mortalibus enim bina ingenia exorirentur. | Natura ipsa credo voluerit. Qui- 
bus quicquid secretum peculiare occultum suis penetralibus ipsa possideret, 
quicquid arduum perexcelsum inauditum ipsa sciret ac posset, exhereda- 
tis philosophis ceteris, impertire quidem ac communicare conata est. Quo 
si quid in illa clausum et obstrusum invenire nostrapte Minerva et elicere 
ipsi nequiremus, ad ea illa divina ingenia dociles ipsi confugeremus. Primum 
ex ipsis ingeniis in Aristotele effloruit. Cuius doctrina summe admirabilis et 
eruditio ab omnibus philosophis ita honori habita, ita credita atque suscepta 
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more. I'm firmly convinced, Niccolo, that you don't think that there's only 
one either. But you've instead set yourself up as a patron through the gift of 
rhetoric as our Cicero sometimes did in tricky cases. I see very well, however, 
where you got that opinion. For in our Rho's profession and order some very 
brilliant and erudite men distinguished themselves as much in philosophy 
as in other erudite studies and arts, but mostly in the holy scriptures—may 
I speak by the leave of many. Therefore they, trusting in their education, art, 
and talent, wouldn't have hesitated to argue even with Plato and Aristotle 
about any question whatever. One of these Franciscans, known as Bonaven- 
ture, after a lengthy discussion about the creation and making of heaven in 
book 2 [of his Commentary on the Sentences], believed this the right opinion: 
namely, that all ‘the lights of heaven’ were placed ‘in one continuous body,? 
as you just argued in favor of Lactentius. But another Franciscan, known as 
the Subtle Doctor, took a totally different stance than the former. This latter is 
excused for putting real astronomers in second place without holding them 
in contempt. Of course we've understood from those who don't think in 
delusions that the heavens are solid and not fluid. Because the starry heaven 
and the other planets press up against the prime mover or the ninth sphere, 
that sphere in fact takes them with it and encompasses them in a 24 hour 
period. That is why they all seem not to be continuous with the ninth sphere 
nor even among themselves but rather contiguous.° 


92 "Well, however enjoyable it may have been to digress a bit, we ought not 
get sidetracked. For I think Nature herself intended that a pair of geniuses 
would flourish among mortals. While other philosophers remained disin- 
herited, she clearly tried to bequeath and convey to these two geniuses 
whatever penetralian assets she retained that were private, personal, and 
secluded; whatever was inaccessible, lofty, or unheard of that she knew or 
could do. And if we by our own intellect were incapable of finding and elic- 
iting what was enclosed or barricaded inside her, we by being teachable 
could take refuge in those divine geniuses. Aristotle was the first of these 
geniuses in whom this bequest prospered.4 All philosophers have held his 
supremely admirable teaching and erudition in such honor, have so believed 


a St. Bonaventure, O.F.M. (1221-1274), Comm. in Sent. 11, d.14, p.2, a3, q.1, concl. >See John 
Duns Scotus, O.F.M. (ca. 1266-1308), Ord. 11, da4, qq.1-3. * Which authorities R. has in mind 
“who don't think in delusions’ is uncertain, but during the 13th century most scholastics con- 
cerned with the issue came to think in terms of “hard” celestial spheres, that is, not “fluid”; 
see Grant 1994, 338-348; and Randles 1999, xiii and 1-31. See Averroés CmAdA 3.14.113-145 
(Taylor 345); and DTL 2.90. 
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est, ut saepius Philosophus quam Aristoteles gentium ubique nominetur, 
dictaque illius inviolabilia esse praedicentur. Unde multi ambigunt scien- 
tia ne rerum an scriptorum copia an | eloquendi suavitate an inventionum 
acumine an varietate operum clariorem putent. Alterum in Ptolemaeo inge- 
nium claruisse plane fatendum est. Non admirandum modo ceterum quod 
vel doctissimis hominibus stupori esse videretur. His in duobus—uno phi- 
losopho, altero astronomo— Natura ipsa quicquid habuit, inseruit, ut habe- 
ret quo pulchritudinem suam quasi tersis et expolitis speculis intueretur 
admirareturque sese quae omnem in illis intuita exultans gloriaretur. Quis 
enim Ptolemaeum illum caelos (ut ita dixerim) peragrasse illosque sine 
ullo errore metitum esse iam credere posset? Docuit tamen inexpugnabili 
ratione, inviolabilibus argumentis, Almagesti suo (sic enim librum illum 
nominat) a centro terrae ad caeli usque stelliferi summitatem quanta esset 
remotio atque distantia. A superficie autem eiusce terrae usque ad orbis 
lunae concavitatem quoque disseruit, immo et usque ad convexum eiusce 
lunaris orbis reliquorumque caelorum omnium distantias ipsas | consigna- 
vit. Visne rem multis incredibilem tibi narrem sed veram? Quanta sit illorum 
caelorum a concavo suo usque ad convexum pulpa, ut ita loquar, et cras- 
situdo, ubi et miliaria quaedam in singulis paene incredibilia numeravit, 
edocuit. Si igitur tantae famae, tanti momenti, tanti ingenii atque doctri- 
nae astronomus, ut iam unde discessimus revertamur, superficiem circum- 
scriptionemque uno quoque caelo concavam atque convexam firmissime 
convincit, non utique unum dumtaxat caelum continuum, ceterum multos 
contiguos seque se confricantes esse dixerimus. 


93 "Deridebit iam Lactentius imperitorum hominum vulgo circumseptus 
doctrinam et ingenium tanti viri et dicet: Scire velle sol utrumne tantus quan- 
tus videtur an multis partibus maior sit quam omnis haec terra, item luna 
globosa sit an concava et stellae utrumne adhaereant caelo an per aerem 
libero cursu ferantur, caelum ipsum qua magnitudine, qua materia constet, 
utrum quietum sit et immobile an incredibili celeritate volvatur, quanta sit ter- 
rae crassitudo aut quibus fundamentis librata et suspensa sit, haec, inquam, 
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and accepted it, that throughout the world he’s more often called ‘The 
Philosopher’ than ‘Aristotle. It’s even said that his writings are indestruc- 
tible. Many, therefore, hesitate to conclude whether ‘his fame depends on his 
learning, on the volume of his writings, on his pleasing style, on his shrewd 
Invention, or on the variety of his works’ One must candidly acknowledge 
that in Ptolemy another genius gleamed. His genius not only commands 
admiration but also seems to leave even the greatest scholars awestruck. 
Into these two men—one a philosopher and the other an astronomer— 
Nature herself conferred everything at her disposal so that she might gaze at 
her own beauty as if in cleaned and polished mirrors and so that she might 
admire herself as she preened at having beheld her whole form reflected in 
these two mirrors. For who in our day could believe that Ptolemy scoured the 
heavens, so to speak, and measured them without any mistake? Still in his 
Almagest (as he called the book), he taught with incontrovertible reasoning 
and with irrefragable arguments how remote and distant the highest point 
of the starry heaven is from the center of the earth. He also discussed the dis- 
tance from the surface of the earth to the concavity of the orb of the moon, or 
rather he established the distances to the convex of the lunar orb and of all 
the other heavens. Do you want me to tell you something that many regard 
as incredible but true? He explained how large the solid part, as I'd call it, 
and how thick those heavens are from each one’s concave to its convex. In 
this context he calculated for each one of these orbs nearly incredible thou- 
sands of miles. To resume, then, where we left off, if an astronomer of such 
reputation, importance, genius, and knowledge proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the surface and contour in every single heaven is concave and 
convex, we would never say that there’s only one continuous heaven but that 
there are many contiguous heavens rubbing against each other. 


93 “Lactentius, cocooned in a mass of ignorant humanity, will deride the 
learning and genius of such a great person and say: 


To want to know whether the sun is as big as it looks or many times 
bigger than this whole earth of ours, whether the moon is spherical or 
concave, whether the stars stick to the sky or travel freely through the 
atmosphere, what size the sky is and what it is made of, whether it is 
still and motionless or spins at very high speed, how thick the earth is 
or what foundations it is poised and hung upon—to want, I repeat, to 


a Quint. Inst.10.1.83. >For the issue of continue (continuous) and contigue (contiguous), see 
Grant 1994, 329 and 342-344. 
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disputando et coniecturis velle comprehendere tale est profecto, quale si disse- 
rere velimus, qualem esse arbitramur | cuiuspiam remotissimae gentis urbem 
amplissimam, quam numquam vidimus, cuius nihil aliud quam nomem audi- 
vimus. Si nobis in ea re scientiam vendicemus quae non potest sciri, nonne insa- 
nire videamur qui affirmare id audeamus, in quo revinci possimus? Quanto 
magis qui naturalia, quae sciri ab homine non possunt, si scire se putant, 
furiosi dementesque sunt iudicandi! Recte ergo Socrates et eum secuti Aca- 
demici scientiam | sustulerunt, quae non disputantis, sed divinantis est<....) 
Redeamus ad superius illud exemplum. Et opinemur de statu et qualitate urbis 
illius, quae nobis rebus omnibus praeter nomen ignota est. Veri simile est in 
plano sitam, lapideis moeniis, aedificiis sublimibus, viis pluribus, magnificis 
ornatisque delubris. Describamus si placet mores habitum civium. Sed cum 
haec dixerimus, alius contraria disputabit, et cum hic quoque peroraverit, sur- 
get et tertius et alii deinceps et opinabuntur multo disparia quam nos opinati 
sumus. Quid ergo erit ex omnibus certius? Fortasse nihil...» Verum non opus 
est longe posita conquirere, unde fortasse nemo veniat qui nos redarguat. Sed 
opinemur quid nunc in foro geratur, quid in curia. Longum est id quoque. Dica- 
mus interposito uno pariete quid fiat. Nemo potest id scire nisi qui audierit aut 
viderit. Nullus igitur audet id dicere, quia non statim verbis, sed re ipsa prae- 
sentirefutabitur. Atqui hoc idem faciunt astronomi, qui disputant in caelo quid 
agatur<....) Describunt spatia latitudines longitudines depressiones eleva- 
tiones defectiones epicyclos retrogradationes et huius generis alia. Sed eo 
se impune facere arbitrantur, quia nullus extitit, qui errores eorum coarguat. 
Quodsi existimarent descensurum aliquem qui eos delirare ac mentiri doceret, 
numquam de his rebus quas scire non possunt diputarent. 
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understand all that by arguing and guessing is surely best compared 
with wanting to discuss what we think an enormous city of some far 
distant folk is like which we have never seen and whose name is the 
only thing we know of it. If we laid claim to knowledge of something 
which cannot be known, we would surely seem mad for daring to assert 
what we could be proved wrong about. So when there are people who 
think they know things about nature which cannot be humanly known, 
how much madder and more demented they must be! Socrates and the 
Academics who followed him were quite right to reject as knowledge 
[and] not to debate what belongs to intuition [....] Let us return to the 
instance mentioned above: and 'Let's suppose’ about the state and style 
of a city of which we know nothing at all but its name. Very probably it 
is on level ground, with stone walls, lofty buildings, numerous streets 
and wonderfully decorated temples. Now let’s write down the lifestyle 
and behavior of its citizens. But as soon as we do all that, someone else 
will maintain a different version, and when he is finished, a third party 
will get up, and others after him, and they will suppose things very dif- 
ferent from what we supposed. So which version out of them all will 
be nearer the truth? Possibly none [....] There is no need to go after dis- 
tant objects, where probably no one will emerge to put us down. But 
‘Let's suppose’ about what's happening at this moment in the market 
or town hall. But that’s remote stuff too. So let’s say what is going on 
through the wall next door. But no one can know that without hearing 
it and seeing it. That’s why no one ventures to say it, because he will be 
proved wrong on the spot, not verbally but by instant evidence. And 
yet that is what the astronomers do, discussing what's going on in the 


sky [....]? 


They describe spaces, latitudes, longitudes, depressions, elevations, eclipses, 
epicycles, retrogression of stars and other things like that. 


They think they can get away with it because there is no one around to 
expose their mistakes. Whereas if they thought someone would come 
around to show how mad and mendacious they are, they would never 
discuss any item at all on the list of impossible knowledge! 


Lact. Inst. 3.3.4-7, 9-11 and 13-15 (modified). Lact. Inst. 3.3.1516. 
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94 “Haec sunt, mi Nicolae, magis ornate quam recte dicta. Sed migret iam 
ipse Firmianus tuus ipsa cum multitudine inerudita ad puerorum ludum, 
ibique dediscat quae ante didicerat atque ex integro verissimis praeceptis 
incumbat. Legat autem Euclidem ceterosque mathematicos ex quibus Ptole- 
maeus | ipse quo suae iaceret fundamenta doctrinae rationes et argumenta | 
suscepit. Tunc quandoquidem mathematica ipsa inter ceteras doctrinas et 
artes gradum summae certitudinis teneat, Ptolemaeum non delirasse quem- 
admodum ipse delirat intelleget; quin potius ea dixisse a quibus intellectus 
recte imbutus quo credat ita convincitur coartaturque, ut nullo pacto resilire 
aut tergiversari possit. Sed Lactentius ex his unus est de quibus Augustinus 
ait: Ratio aliquorum tota est, ut quod experti non sunt, nequaquam posse esse 
arbitrentur. Atque de his caelis puto iam satis. 


95 "Sed quid ad Moysen, qui cum Lactentio eiusdem videtur esse senten- 
tiae? Scribit enim deum dixisse: Fiant luminaria in firmamento caeli, et 
dividant diem et noctem. Scio non te latere, Nicolae, ad plebem indoctam 
iuxta indocilitatem suam Moysen locutum esse. Fugit enim imperitos homi- 
nes et abiectos vulgusque promiscuum—et his cum fortasse qui doctio- 
res habentur— caelos plures sed unum dumtaxat existere (existimant et) 
lunam (falluntur enim sensibus) non astris fixis inferiorem esse sed cum illis 
sidereum polum incolere; cum veritatem ipsam tamen de caelorum plurali- 
tate, afflatus divino spiritu, ille ipse vates et legifer recte sentiret." 


96 Cum haec ex Candido et doctissime et elegantissime dicta Nicolaus audi- 
visset inquit: "Interrogatus aliquando ab amico de re geometrica, Plato, tam- 
quam philosophus qui rerum omnium peritissimus esset, non illi facere satis 
voluit aut morem gerere. Ad Euclidem illum remisit, non quod Plato ipse 
geometricam ignoraret, at quoniam Euclides illam profitebatur, ipse vero 
philosophiam. Tu autem, Candide noster, optimarum quarumque doctrina- 
rum et artium ita interloquendum te copiosissimum praestas, ut cum ante 
hac nunc oratorem, nunc | philosophum, nunc historicum, nunc divinae 
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94 "These words, my Niccolò, are said more elegantly than correctly. Let 
your Firmianus go to elementary school along with the uneducated masses. 
Let him unlearn there what he earlier learned. And let him devote him- 
self as a novice to really genuine lessons. Let him also read Euclid and the 
other mathematicians from whom Ptolemy himself took the reasoning and 
arguments with which he laid the foundations of his science. Then, when 
Firmianus has finally attained a rock-solid grasp of mathematics along with 
the other arts and sciences, he will understand that Ptolemy wasn’t mad in 
the way that he himself is mad. On the contrary, Ptolemy made these asser- 
tions which so convince and compel a properly instructed intellect what to 
believe, that it is totally incapable of withdrawing or challenging them. But 
Lactentius is one of those about whom Augustine said: ‘And the whole of 
some people’s reasoning amounts to thinking that what they have not expe- 
rienced is impossible. This is enough for now, I think, about the heavens. 


95 “But what about Moses, who seems to be of the same mind as Lacten- 
tius? For he writes that God said: ‘Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night’? I know you're not incognizant, Nic- 
coló, that Moses said this to his people, who were as ignorant as they were 
unteachable. For it escapes ignorant and humble peasants and the general 
public—and maybe those considered more learned as well —that additional 
heavens exist. They instead think there's only one heaven, thinking (for their 
senses deceive them) that the moon isn't below the fixed stars and that it 
dwells with them in the starry heaven. Whereas the prophet and lawgiver 
[Moses himself], rightly inspired by the divine spirit, still sensed the truth 
about the plurality of the heavens.” 


96 After Niccoló had heard Candido make these remarks with such learn- 
ing and refinement, he said: "Once when a friend interrogated him about 
geometry, Plato, although a philosopher highly educated in all fields, didn't 
want merely to placate or humor him. So he sent him to Euclid, not because 
Plato himself was ignorant in geometry, but because Euclid claimed to be 
knowledgeable in that field, while Plato laid claim to philosophy.* You, how- 
ever, our Candido, show yourself to be extraordinarily wide-ranging in talk- 
ing about any higher science and art. As a consequence, although until this 
moment I believed you to be now an orator, then a philosopher, at one time 
a historian, at another time an interpreter of divine law, I now see that your 


a Aug. C.D. 21.3. >Gen.114. *See Val. Max. 8.12 ext. 1. 
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legis interpretem te esse crediderim, in praesentia iamtandem vel astrono- 
miam ipse profitearis animadvertam. Itaque nihil est ut et quemcumque 
interrogantem ad doctiorem remittas, quippe qui ex professione ipsa tua sin- 
gulis percunctantibus facere satis possis." 


97 Tum Candidus: "Quemadmodum ex tua semper assoles humanitate, ita 
et nunc de me loqueris, optime Nicolae. Qui tamen mihi saepe addubitanti 
et quippiam scire cupienti unicus et abundans consuesti esse thesaurus. Sed 
parcius olim quaeso, teque exoratum maiorem in modum velim, ne mutuis 
in laudibus, quod vel ipse facere constitui, horas fugientes conteramus. Sit 
nobis satis et super uti coepimus Lactentium (rimarum enim plenus est et 
effluit) perscrutari. 


DUODECIMUS ERROR 


98 Tunc recludens librum ipsum, Nicolaus ad eum locum secundi libri ven- 
tum est ubi ita loquebatur: Ficto enim corpore humano spiravit et deus ani- 
mam de vitali fonte spiritus sui qui perennis est<....) 


99 “Percipisne,’ inquit Candidus, "hunc errorem quo Firmianus tuus ex dei 
substantia animam decisam esse falso imaginatur? Utrum natura divina in 
partes secari potest aut loco dividi? Atqui si ita esset, quandoquidem peccato 
anima persaepe deformetur depraveturque, substantia quoque ipsa divina 
deformis et prava praedicaretur. Quodve detestabilius est, divina ipsa natura 
aeternis incendiis crebro afficeretur. Scribens ad Hieronymum Augustinus 
de origine animae dicit quod Non est pars dei. Si enim hoc esset, omni modo 
incommutabilis atque incorruptibilis esset. Quod si esset, nec deficeret in dete- 
rius nec proficeret in melius | nec aliquid in semet ipsa vel inciperet habere, 


12 Duodecimus Error] no. mg. O!V! juxta Ficto enim.... 
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latest is to profess even astronomy. It’s therefore useless for you to refer 
someone with a question to a more learned person because by your very 
own declaration you can satisfactorily answer every single inquirer.” 


97 “As you, my dearest Niccolò, in your humanity always do,” Candido 
responded, “so you even now speak about me. Yet given my frequent uncer- 
tainties and aspirations, you're accustomed to being my single and abundant 
source of knowledge. For some time, however, I've been requesting more 
mildly—and I could wish you'd been implored more strongly—that we not 
waste our fleeting hours in mutual praise, a precedent which I myself set. Let 
what we've said more than suffice us inasmuch as we've started to investigate 
Lactentius, because he's full of cracks and leaks everywhere.” 


THE TWELFTH ERROR 


98 Then opening the volume, Niccoló came to that passage in book 2 where 
Lactentius wrote this: ‘When the human body was made, and God breathed 
spirit into it from the living source of his own spirit, which is everlast- 


ing [....]'* 


99 "Do you,” said Candido, “perceive the error wherein your Firmianus 
wrongly thinks that the soul is carved out of the substance of God? Can the 
divine nature be cut into parts or be divided by place? And ifthis should hap- 
pen, since sin often deforms or depraves the soul, then the divine substance 
itself would be predicated to be deformed and depraved. And what's even 
more detestable, the divine nature itself would often suffer eternal flames. 
In aletter to Jerome on the origin of the soul, Augustine says that 


The soul is nota part of God. If this were so, the soul would be entirely 
unchangeable and incorruptible. And if this were so, it would not 
degenerate into a worse state or advance to a better one, or begin to 
have something in itself which it did not have before, or cease to have 
what it had.» 


Lact. Inst. 2.12.3. > Aug. Ep. 166.3 (Parsons); Hier. Ep. 131.3. 
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quod non habebat, vel disineret habere, quod habebat...» Et huiusce gene- 
ris indignitates aliae multae, quas ne longius abeam missas facere fortasse 
modestum est, insequerentur. Tu autem si qua ex parte tenes quo virum 
hunc defensitare possis nobis aperias rogo et obsecro.” 


100 "Non ita sentit Lactentius noster, inquit Nicolaus, *quemadmodum illi 
das vitio et obiicis, amantissime Candide. Quis enim ita seorsum ab omni 
rerum notitia vagus et alienus est, nisi fortasse illiteratus omnino et extra 
mores legesque proiectus, ut arbitretur deum— qui simplex penitus et indi- 
visibilis spiritus est—suae substantiae portionem decidere illamque corpori 
humano infundere et animam nuncupare? Qui si se ipsum cuipiam com- 
municat, ut unigenito suo, semper non partem tamen sed totum se ex aeter- 
nitate communicat? Nonne tunc deus pars hominis esset? cumque pars sit 
imperfectior suo toto, num deus ipso homine imperfectior tunc esse vide- 
retur? Verum persuadeo mihi sic esse, videlicet Lactentium, tametsi non 
eisdem verbis utatur, cum Moyse tamen eodem sensu coincidere. Quid enim 
aliud in re est: Spiravit deus animam | de vitali fonte spiritus sui, qui perennis 
est, quam id quod Moyses sanctissimus dixit: Inspiravit in faciem eius spira- 
culum vitae? Utrobique enim una sententia est, scilicet ex sua summa poten- 
tia deum in corpus humanum animam quae illud animaret concreasse.’ 


101 "Credi posset," inquit Candidus, “Firmianum nostrum et Moysen hoc in 
sensu fuisse concordes, nisi suum errorem clariore sermone aperuisset. Ait 
enim hoc in secundo sic: Ex rebus ergo diversis ac repugnantibus homo fac- 
tus sicut ipse mundus ex luce ac tenebris, ex vita ac morte. Quae duo inter se | 
pugnare in homine praecepit, ut si anima superaverit quae oritur ex deo, sit 
immortalis et in perpetua luce versetur, si autem corpus vicerit animamque 
dicioni suae subiecerit, sit in tenebris sempiternis et in morte. 


102 "Excusaveris iam hunc virum, ut video, dicesque animam oriri ex deo 
nihil alliud esse quam ab ipso creari. Facerem tibi fidem quidem et excusa- 
tum iri illum existimarem nisi in septimo haec verba facisset: Interire anima 
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And many other outrages like this would follow, which should perhaps be 
discreetly omitted lest I wander further afield. I ask you please, however, 
to show us if you see any possibility to defend this man whose side you’ve 
taken.” 


100 “Our Lactentius,' said Niccolò, “doesn't hold the opinion for which you, 
dearest Candido, reproach and upbraid him. For who (except someone 
totally illiterate and an outcast from society and laws) is so bereft of every 
form of knowledge, disoriented and alienated, that he thinks that God— 
who’s an absolutely simple and indivisible spirit—cuts off a part of his sub- 
stance, puts that part in a human body, and calls it a soul? And if God shares 
himself with anyone, as he did with his son, he never shares a part but the 
whole of himself forever. Would then God be part of men? And because 
a part is less perfect than the whole, would God then appear less perfect 
than man himself? But I hold it a certainty that Lactentius did indeed agree 
with Moses, although he doesn't use the same words. For what else does he 
mean by ‘God breathed spirit into it from the living source of his own spirit’? 
than what Moses in his great holiness said: 'He breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life'?^ For the same thought occurs in both instances: namely, 
that God from his supreme power has created the soul in the human body 
in order to animate the body.” 


101 "One could believe,” said Candido, “that our Firmianus and Moses 
agreed with each other in this sense were it not that Firmianus revealed his 
error in more clear words. For he says the following in book 2: 


Man is therefore composed of elements which are contrary and hostile 
just as the world is composed of light and dark and life and death; and 
God arranged for these two to fight it out in man so that if the spirit 
which springs from God is victorious, man will be immortal and live in 
perpetual light, but if the body conquers and brings the soul under its 
control, man will be in everlasting darkness and death.* 


102 ‘TIl venture that you've already found an excuse for this man. You're 
going to say that 'the spirit springs from God' means nothing else than that 
‘God created it? I'd put my trust in you and think that Lactentius should be 
absolved if he hadn't written the following in book 7: 'The soul cannot just 


aLact. Inst. 2.12.3. "Gen.2.7. ©Lact. Inst. 2.12.7. 
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omnino non potest, quoniam ex dei spiritu qui aeternus est originem cepit. Et 
ne illum nova interpretatione iterum excusare possis, audias ubi nullam pro 
illo ferre sententiam debeas velim. In eodem enim septimo signans corporis 
et animae differentiam ita inquit: Quod ex terra fuit, id in terram dissolvitur; 
quod est caelesti spiritu, id constat et viget semper, quoniam divinus spiritus 
sempiternus est. Dicitque Animas <...) non extinguibiles in totum, quoniam 
ex deo sunt, atque illas habere in se aliquid dei, quod vim flam<m)ae repellat 
ac respuat. Huiusce tamen erroris initium fuisse Lactentium minime dixe- 
rim. Platonici namque, ut Augustinus ait, dixerunt animam consubstantia- 
lem esse paternae menti. Id ipsum ex Stoicis multi, Manichaei quoque atque 
alii ecclesiastici viri hanc opinionem fuisse veram credidere. Qui si verita- 
tem intellexissent, non ex deo sed ex nihilo creatam esse docuissent. Unde et 
apud theologos fere omnes anima ne ex substantia dei sit quaestio movetur 
etsolvitur. Non quod ambigant illi, ceterum quo oblatrantes longius arceant, 
Veritas autem ipsa emergat illustrior et in medium, quae ab omnibus perci- 
piatur, clarior prodeat et illucescat. 


TERTIUS DECIMUS ERROR 


103 “Visne tibi aliud, mi Nicolae, eiusce viri erratum opertum fortasse et 
abditum detegam et in lucem statuam? Septimo quidem suarum Institutio- 
num ait: | Cum possit deus semper spiritibus suis immortalibus innumerabiles 
animas procreare, sicut angelos genuit, quibus immortalitas sine ullo malo- 
rum periculo et metu constat, excogitavit tamen inenarrabile opus, quemad- 
modum infinitam multitudinem animarum crearet. Et in eodem sic: Cur igitur 
hominem mortalem finxit et fragilem, cum illius causa mundum aedificasset? 
Primum, ut infinita vis animarum gigneretur omnemque terram multitudine 
oppleret. Nonne et secundo suo hanc vel sententiam tradit? Rebus omnibus, 


17 Tertius...Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Cum possit... 
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die, because it has its origin in the spirit of God, which is everlasting. And to 
make sure you won't pardon him again by a new interpretation, please listen 
to a passage where you can't find excuses for him at all. For also in book 7, 
while emphasizing the difference between the body and the soul, he uses 
the following words: ‘What was earthly is resolved into earth and what came 
of the heavenly spirit holds its own and keeps its vigor because the divine 
spirit is everlasting.» And he says ‘Souls are not totally extinguishable, being 
from God, and that they ‘have in them an element of God to repel the effect 
of the flame and to reject it’¢ Yet Pd never say that Lactentius was the initia- 
tor of this error. For the Platonists, as Augustine stated, said that the soul 
was ‘consubstantial with the mind of the father’* Many of the Stoics as well 
as the Manichaeans and other ecclesiastics held this same belief to be true. 
But if they'd understood the truth, they'd have taught that the soul wasn't 
created ‘from God’ but ‘out of nothing’ That is why almost all theologians 
beg the question whether the soul is from God’s substance and consider the 
question resolved. Not because they’re in doubt, but because the farther they 
stay away from squabblers, the more illustrious Truth herself appears and 
the more openly she steps forward and starts to shine publicly, noticed by 
everyone. 


THE THIRTEENTH ERROR 


103 “Would you like to hear more, my Niccolo? May I uncover and shed light 
on another of this man’s error that’s perhaps concealed and hidden? Well, in 
book 7 of his Institutes he said: 


God had the power to create countless souls from his own immortal 
spirit, just as he created the angels, who have their immortality quite 
free of peril or fear of evil. Nevertheless, he planned something beyond 
all telling, the creation of an infinite host of souls. 


And in the same book he wrote this: ‘So why did he make man mortal and 
frail when he had made the world because of him? His first purpose was 
to have an infinite force of souls produced to fill the earth with its multi- 
tude/8 And didn't he also convey this very thought in book 2? In his words: 


aLact. Inst. 7.12.16. Lact. Inst. 72.4. — *Lact.Inst. 7.20.9. “Lact. Inst. 7.21.6; L. is not 
talking strictly about souls but also resurrected bodies. ¢Aug.c.D.10.29. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.5.9. 
8 Lact. Inst. 7.5.15. 
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inquit, mirabili discretione compositis regnum sibi aeternum parare constituit 
et innumerabiles animas procreare, quibus immortalitatem daret. 


104. "Videsne quemadmodum innumerabiles animas nunc infinitam mul- 
titudinem animarum esse procreatas dicat? Scilicet vir iste qui rationibus 
exsibiletur et explodatur dignissimus est. Homines enim si a primo ad ulti- 
mum usque recensere voluerimus, si a mundi exordio usque ad extremas 
Kalendas illos supputabimus, certo numero quodam et finito claudi illos 
oportere animadvertemus. Quid ergo dicit excogitasse deum inenarrabile 
opus quemadmodum, scilicet infinitam animarum multitudinem crearet, et 
constituisse innumerabliles animas procreare? Si hominum multitudo finita 
est et numerari potest, quid opus fuit ab orbe condito ea ipsa quae recenseri 
non posset multitudine? Sat erat si tot numero animas quot homines futuri 
erant procreasset. Quod si infinitae numero conditae sunt, consequens est 
ut infinitae sine corporibus expleta resurrectione caelo, nisi inde expellan- 
tur, collocentur, pluresque spiritus non beati quam beati eo loco sint, qui 
sempiterna ignoratione multentur. Videlicet si ab infinito quod sit finitum | 
demas et excerpas et iterum atque iterum id facias, semper quod relinquitur 
infinitum est. Sed neque intellectus humanus recte institutus et sine captio- 
num involucris tantam multitudinem percipere potest. Quaenam res alteri 
non cohaerens nec innitens, non adminiculo alterius sed per se subsistens 
et permanens, ita multiplicabitur | ut numerari non possit? Stellae caeli, ipsi 
angeli, minutissima harenae maris ipsa corpuscula ad infinitum non exeunt 
sed terminis et metis circumscribuntur. Verum ad haec, uti video, Lacten- 
tium excusaveris infinitam videlicet multitudinem animarum et innumerabi- 
les animas non eo sensu quo illum redarguo intellexisse sed Augustini multo 
ante tempore sententiam praevidisse. Quippe qui suo De trinitate Innumera- 
bilia, inquit, dicimus non solum quae infinita sunt, sed quae <...) numerantis 
facultatem excedent. Si sic ipse sentit, recte quidem sentit. Ego tamen adduci 
nequeo quominus credam eum illorum esse numero virorum, qui animas 
vere innumerabiles et infinitas esse posuerunt. Quorum errorem duodecimo 
De civitate dei, parte credo vicesima, Augustinus ipse doctorum omnium 
acutissimus et acerrimus impugnat. Atque de animabus iam satis." 


1 discretione OV et R : discriptione Br et He-Wl 3-4 Videsne...dicat mg. suppl. O! 
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‘When everything was thus organized in an admirable arrangement, he [God] 
decided to set up for himself an eternal kingship and to procreate countless 
souls whom he would endow with immortality. 


104 “Do you see how he says that ‘countless souls’ and then ‘an infinite host 
of souls’ have been procreated?^ Obviously it's fully merited that good sense 
hisses and boos such a man. For if we should choose to count the people 
from the beginning to the end, or if well compute their number from the 
beginning of the world to the last moment, we'll find that they must be 
bounded by a some definite and finite number. Why then does he say that 
God ‘planned something beyond all telling, namely ‘the creation of an infi- 
nite host of souls,* and that God decided ‘to procreate countless souls.¢ If 
there's a limited number of people, they can also be counted. What need 
was there at the beginning of the world for such a multitude that it couldn't 
be numbered? It sufficed if God had procreated only as many souls as there 
would be people in the future. But if they were created in infinite number, it 
follows that after resurrection has taken place, an endless number without 
bodies are consigned to heaven—unless they're banished from there—and 
that more non-blessed spirits are in that place, punished by eternal igno- 
rance, than blessed spirits. Obviously if you separate and subtract from the 
infinite what is finite, and you do this again and again, the remainder is 
always infinite. But no rightly formed human mind free of sophistic conceits 
can conceive such enormous numbers. For what thing not connected to or 
depending on another, having no other for support but existing and perdur- 
ing by itself, will be multiplied in such a way that it cannot be counted? The 
stars of the sky, the angels themselves, the tiniest particles of sea sand do not 
exist in an infinite number but are circumscribed by limits and boundaries. 
But to this, I suspect, you'll have found the excuse that Lactentius, of course, 
didn't understand ‘an infinite host of souls’ and ‘countless souls’! in the sense 
that I fault him for, but that he anticipated Augustine’s thought by many long 
years. For in his book The Trinity, Augustine said that ‘We speak not only of 
infinite things as innumerable, but also of those [...] that surpass anyone's 
power of reckoning. If Lactentius holds that opinion, he's right. I, however, 
can't be induced to believe that he isn't one of those people who've claimed 
that souls really are innumerable and infinite. Augustine himself, the most 
acute and severe of all teachers, attacks their error in book 12, chapter 20 of 
The City of God, if I'm not wrong.’ But this is enough about souls. 


aLact. Inst. 240.2. Lact. Inst. 7.5.9. ©Lact. Inst. 7.5.9. “Lact. Inst. 2.10.2.  *Lact. Inst. 
7.5.9. ‘Aug. Trin. 1.8 (McKenna). 8Aug. C.D. 12.19. 
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DEFENDITUR CICERO CONTRA LACTENTIUM 


105 Revolutis post deinde aliquot dicis, offendit Nicolaus locum eum ubi 
Firmianus adversum Ciceronem philosophum eloquentissimum non laces- 
situs iniuria sed canina, ut Appius—immo ut dicebat Candidus—fretus elo- 
quentia invehebatur. Excerpserat enim ipse Lactentius ex eiusce Ciceronis 
Officialibus libris sententiam quandam quam Institutionibus suis inserere 
et impugnare nequaquam | addubitavit. Legere itaque Nicolaus ipse litte- 
ram ut iacebat coepit: At vero si quis voluerit animi sui complicatam rationem 
evolvere, iam ipse se doceat eum virum bonum esse qui prosit quibus possit, 
noceat nemini nisi lacessitus iniuria? O quam simplicem veramque senten- 
tiam duorum verborum adiectione corrupit! Quid enim opus fuerat adiungere 
‘nisi lacessitus iniuria, ut vitium bono viro quasi caudam turpissimam appo- 
neret patientiaeque, quae omnium virtutum maxima est, faceret expertem? 
‘Nociturum esse’ dixit ‘bonum virum, si fuerit lacessitus. Iam ex hoc ipso boni 
viri nomen amittat necesse est, si nocebit. Non enim minus mali est referre 
iniuriam quam inferre. Nam unde certamina inter homines, unde pugnae con- 
tentionesque nascuntur, nisi quod improbitati opposita impatientia magnas 
saepe concitat tempestates? Quodsi patientiam, | qua virtute nihil verius, nihil 
homine dignius inveniri potest, improbitati opposueris, extinguetur protinus, 
tamquam igni aquam superfuderis. Sin autem provocatrix illa improbitas 
impatientiam sibi comparem nacta est, tamquam perfusa oleo tantum exci- 
tabit incendium, ut id non flumen aliquod, sed effusio cruoris extinguat. 


106 Magna itaque patientiae ratio est, quam sapiens homo ademit bono viro. 
Ut enim nihil malorum fiat, haec sola efficit; quae si detur omnibus, nullum 
scelus, nulla fraus in rebus humanis erit. Quid igitur bono viro potest esse tam 
calamitosum tamque contrarium quam irae frena permittere, quae illum non 
modo boni, sed etiam hominis appellatione despoliet, siquidem nocere alteri, 
ut ipse verissime ait, non est secundum hominis naturam? Nam et pecudes si 
lacessas, | aut calce aut cornu repugnant, et serpentes ac ferae, si persequare ut 


1 Defenditur...Lactentium no. mg. V! iuxta Revolutis post.... : Reprehenditur Lactentius qui 
Ciceronem reprehendit no. mg. O! iuxta Revolutis post.... 
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CICERO Is DEFENDED AGAINST LACTENTIUS 


105 Then after having turned some folios? Niccoló came to the passage 
where Firmianus inveighed against the most eloquent philosopher Cicero, 
not because Firmianus was provoked by an insult, but because, rather like 
Appius—as Candido remarked—he put his trust in ‘canine eloquence.» For 
Lactentius himself had quoted from Cicero's On Obligations some phrase, 
which he had absolutely no qualms about putting in his Institutes and attack- 
ing. So Niccoló started to read the text as it lay open: 


‘Ifa man were willing to unpack the folds of his thinking, he would soon 
teach himself that a good man is one who would help those he could 
and would harm no one unless provoked by mistreatment.* What a 
sound and simple sentiment Cicero has ruined by adding a couple 
of words! What need was there to add ‘unless provoked by mistreat- 
ment, pinning vice on to a good man like an awful tail, and denying 
his patience, which is the greatest of all virtues. A good man would 
do harm if he were provoked, he said: if a good man does do harm, 
he's bound to lose his name thereby. It is no less of an evil to return 
harm than it is to initiate it. Where do quarrels between people come 
from, and how do their fights and squabbles arise, except that when 
impatience encounters crooked dealing it often stirs up big storms? 
If you match dishonesty with patience—and there is no truer virtue 
than patience, and none more worthy of a man—the evil will be put 
out there and then, like putting water on a fire. But if dishonesty in all 
its provocativeness gets impatience as its mate, then it will flare up as 


if drenched in oil, and no river at all will extinguish the blaze, but only 
bloodshed. 


106 Patience has a huge point to it therefore, and yet the wise man has 
deprived the good man of it. It is the only means whereby no evil can 
happen; if it were granted to everybody, there would be no crime and 
no trickery among men. For a good man, nothing could be more dis- 
astrous and more contrary to his interests than to relax the control of 
anger; that would strip him not only of the name of good but also of the 
name of man, since to harm another, as Cicero says so firmly, is not in 
accord with human nature. Even cattle fight back with hoof and horn 


^ On dica, -ae, see Introduction 52. Lact. Inst. 6.18.26. Cic. Off. 3.19.76. 
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occidas, negotium non exhibent, et ut ad hominum exempla redeamus, impe- 
riti quoque et insipientes si quando accipiunt iniuriam, caeco et inrationabili 
furore ducuntur et his qui sibi nocent, vicem retribuere conantur. 


107 In quo igitur sapiens ac bonus vir a malis et insipientibus differt, nisi qui 
habet invictam patientiam, qua stulti carent, nisi quod regere se ac mitigare 
iram suam novit, quam illi quia virtute indigent, frenare non possunt? Sed 
videlicet haec illum res fefellit, qui cum de virtute quaereretur, in quacumque 
contentione vinceret putavit esse virtutem nec videre ullo modo potuit homi- 
nem dolori et irae succumbentem et his affectibus indulgentem, quibus debet 
potius reluctari, et ruentem quacumque improbitas provocarit, virtutis offi- 
cium non tenere. Qui enim referre iniuriam nititur, eum ipsum a quo laesus est 
gestit imitari. Ita qui malum imitatur, bonus esse nullo pacto potest. Duobus 
igitur verbis duas virtutes maximas bono et sapienti viro, innocentiam patien- 
tiamque, detraxit. Sed quia ipse 'caninam' illam facundiam, sicut Sallustius 
ab Appio dictum refert, exercuit, voluit hominem canino more vivere, ut remor- 
deat lacessitus. 


108 Quae retributio contumeliae quam perniciosa sit et quas edere soleat | 
strages, non aliunde oportunius petetur exemplum quam ex ipsius praecepto- 
ris tristissimo casu, qui dum his philosophorum praeceptis obtemperare gestit, 
ipse se perdidit? Quodsi lacessitus iniuria patientiam tenuisset, si dissimulare, 
si ferre contumeliam boni viri esse didicisset nec illas nobiles orationes alieno 
titulo inscriptas impatientia levitas et insania profudisset, numquam capite 
suo rostra, in quibus ante floruerat, cruentasset, non rem publicam funditus 
proscriptio illa delesset. Sapientis et boni viri non est velle | certare ac se peri- 
culo committere, quoniam et vincere non est in nostra potestate et est anceps 
omne certamen, sed et est sapientis atque optimi viri non adversarium velle tol- 
lere, quod fieri sine scelere ac periculo non potest, sed certamen ipsum, quod 
fieri et utiliter et iuste potest. Summa igitur virtus habenda patientia est, qua ut 
non careat homo iustus, voluit illum deus <...) pro inerte contemni. Nisi enim 
contumeliis fuerit affectus, quantum habeat fortitudinis in se ipso cohibendo 
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if you provoke them, and if you don’t pursue wild beasts and snakes to 
the death, they offer no trouble; to revert to human examples, if igno- 
rant and stupid people suffer hurt at any time, a blind and irrational 
fury takes over and they try to get their own back on their assailants. 


107 So what is the difference between a wise and good man on the one 
hand and evil and stupid people on the other, except that he has an 
invincible patience which fools lack? He knows how to control and 
reduce his own anger, while they, for lack of virtue, cannot control 
theirs. Obviously Cicero was deceived: when he spoke of virtue, he 
thought it was the business of virtue to win, whatever the point at issue, 
and he simply could not see that a man could not maintain a duty of 
virtue if he succumbed to grief and anger and gave in to those feel- 
ings which he ought rather to resist, rushing off wherever a piece of 
dishonesty set him a challenge. Anyone trying to repay a hurt is try- 
ing to imitate the man who hurt him. Anyone imitating a bad man 
thus cannot be good on any understanding, In two words he deprived 
a good and wise man of two most important virtues, innocence and 
patience. But he was a practitioner of that canine eloquence, as Sallust 
says Appius called it; hence his wish for man living like a dog, so that 
he can snap back when provoked. 


108 As for the damage done by retaliation and the disasters it usually 
causes, no more suitable example will be found than in the utterly dis- 
mal fate of its recommender, Cicero: in his enthusiasm to live by the 
advice of the philosophers he destroyed himself. If he had kept his 
patience when provoked, if he had learnt that it is the business of a 
good man to dissemble and to endure insults, if those fine speeches, 
labeled with another's name, had never issued from his impatient mad 
folly, then his head would never have bled on the rostra where once he 
flourished, and his proscription would never have brought such total 
ruin to the republic. It is not the business of a wise and good man to 
look for quarrels and to put himself at risk, because victory is not within 
our power and all quarrels are uncertain of outcome; it is, however, typ- 
ical of a wise and excellent man to want to be rid not of his adversary 
(which is impossible without risk of doing wrong) but of the quarrel 
itself, which can be done both usefully and justly. Patience is therefore 
to be treated as the supreme virtue; for a just man to attain it God was 
willing for him to be despised as a sluggard [....] For if he is not bela- 
bored with insults, it will never be known what fortitude he exercises 
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ignorabitur. Si autem lacessitus iniuria laedentem persequi coeperit, victus est; 
si vero motum illum ratione compresserit, hic plane imperat sibi, hic regere se 
potest. 


109 Quae sustentatio sui recte patientia nominatur, quae una virtus omni- 
bus est opposita vitüs et affectibus. Haec perturbatum et fluctuantem ani- 
mum ad tranquilitatem suam revocat, haec mitigat, haec hominem sibi reddit. 
Ergo quoniam repugnare nature impossibile est et inutile, ut non commovea- 
tur omnino, prius tamen quam commotio illa prosiliat ad nocendum, quoad 
fieri potest maturius, sopiatur. Praecipit deus ‘non occidere solem super iram 
nostram, ne furoris nostri testis abscedat. Denique M. Tullius contra suum 
praeceptum, de quo paulo ante dixi, oblivionem iniuriarum in magnis laudi- 
bus posuit. ‘Spero,’ inquit Caesar, qui oblivisci nihil soles nisi iniurias.' Quodsi 
hoc ille faciebat, homo non a caelesti tantum, sed a publica quoque civilique 
iustitia remotissimus, quanto magis id nos facere debemus qui immortalitate 
velut candidati sumus. 


no “Hoc ipso ex sermone,” inquit tum Nicolaus, “miram Lactentii nostri in 
dicendo suavitatem, doctrinam sanctam, gravitatem | paene divinam ani- 
madvertere possumus. Quis enim, vel si Hieronymus fuerit aut Augustinus, 
paene dixi Paulus, qui de conscientia tanti in se hospitis loquebatur, patien- 
tiam innocentiamque virtutes praeclarissimas tanta | verborum simul et sen- 
tentiarum copia et maiestate mentibus hominum imprimere aut insinuare 
potuisset? persuadereque qui iniuria seu contumelia affectus esset et irrita- 
tus nequaquam prosiliret afficientemque minime afficeret? Legerat profecto 
credendum est sermonem Domini, qui discipulos admonens dicebat: Si per- 
secuti vos fuerint in unam civitatem, fugite in aliam; voluitque illos non 
resistere debere malo: sed si quis percussisset unum ex eis in maxillam dex- 
teram, praeberet ei et alteram; et qui voluisset secum contendere in iudicio et 
tunicam suam tollere, dimitteret ei et pal(l» ium; et quicumque angariasset 
illum mille passus, vaderet cum eo alia duo. Legerat fortasse et Paulum Roma- 
nos alloquentem: Non vosmet ipsos defendentes carissimi, sed date locum irae. 
Nonne Dominus Iesus iram Iudaeorum, qui lapidibus illum obruere accincti 
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in restraining himself. But if, provoked by injury, he starts to chase his 
attacker he is the loser: the man who uses reason to suppress that reac- 
tion is plainly in command of himself, he can rule himself. 


109 This control of his is rightly called patience; patience is the one 
virtue opposed to all vices and emotions. It recalls a troubled and wob- 
bling soul to its calm, it soothes it, and restores man to himself. Since 
any resistance to nature which would reduce our reactions to nil is 
impossible and unprofitable, emotions which might spring up dam- 
agingly (something which can happen rather quickly) do need to be 
laid to rest before they cause harm. God says that the sun should not 
go down upon our wrath, in case a witness of our folly may slip away. 
Finally, Cicero (contrary to his own advice, of which I spoke earlier) 
counted the forgetting of injuries among the great credits. ‘I hope; 
Caesar said, ‘that you with your habit of forgetting nothing except 
injuries[....|' If Caesar could do that, a man utterly remote from politi- 
cal and personal justice, never mind the justice of heaven, how much 
more should we be doing it, when we are candidates with respect to 
immortality?^ 


110 "In these very words," Niccoló then said, *we can detect the admirable 
sweetness of our Lactentius in speech, his holy instruction, and an almost 
divine dignity. For what person, even if he were Jerome or Augustine, or I 
would almost say Paul, *who spoke knowing that he really had within him 
that greatest of guests, * could have imprinted or instilled patience and inno- 
cence into people's mind as prime virtues with such rich and majestic turns 
of phrase and insights? Or who could have persuaded them that a person 
who has been hurt and irritated by physical injury or by an insult should 
never retaliate and in no way assail the assailant? One really must believe 
that he had read the sermon of the Lord, who, in admonishing his disci- 
ples, said: If they have persecuted you in one city, ‘flee into another? And he 
desired that they 'resist not evil: but whosoever shall strike you on your right 
cheek, turn to him the other also’; ‘and if any man’ wants to ‘sue you at law 
and take away your coat, give him ‘your cloak also’; and whoever demands 
that you go with him a mile, ‘go with him two.’¢ Maybe he'd also read the 
words that Paul spoke to the Romans: ‘Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath. Wasn't Jesus seen to avoid the anger of the 


^ On R’s struggle with corrupt Mss, see Introduction 51-52. Lact. Inst. 6.18.15-35. Hier. 
Ep. 53.2 (Fremantle). 4Matt.10.23. *Matt.5.39-41. ‘Rom. 12.19. 
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erant declinare visus est, cum sese occuluit et exivit de templo? Non igitur 
Ciceronem, qui suis Officialibus libris dixerat bonum virum nocere nemini 
debere nisi lacessitus iniuria, Lactentius suo sensu ductus aemulatur, verum 
sanctissimi potius atque doctissimi praeceptoris sui Christi Iesu doctrinam 
infallibilem et inviolabilem praedicat, cuius patientiam et innocentiam, vir- 
tutes sine quibus salus nulla consistit, amplectitur, sinu fovet, observat et 
colit." 


imn “Pulcherrima,” inquit tum Candidus, “nostraque religione dignissima 
haec ea ipsa sunt verba quae loqueris, Nicolae doctissime. Verum quae admi- 
rari magis quam quae quis imitari valeat censeantur, quaeve facilius libris 
et codicibus exarari ac parietibus pingi quam mentibus imprimi et sigillari 
possint. Quis enim, atroci vulnere affectus aut fustibus caesus aut excussis | 
dentibus cruentus, patientiam quam tanti praedicat ita servare poterit quo- 
minus in laedentem irruat et mordentem, ut ille ait, non ipse remordeat? 
Numquid coram senatu aut rege aut in theatro vel foro iniuriis et contume- 
liis lacessitus ipse tacuerim quasi pecus | ommutuerimque? Nonne ita silens, 
ut verbis Hieronymi nostri ab Rufino lacessiti utar, crimen obiectum agno- 
scere videbor, lenitatemque meam et patientiam malae conscientiae signum 
qui aderunt plerique omnes arbitrabuntur? Nonne antiquius fuerit semper 
atque securius respondere stulto iuxta stultitiam suam, uti docet Salomon, ne 
sibi soli sapiens esse ipse videatur? Quid deinde si princeps fuero, aut magi- 
stratu aliquo constitutus, provinciae vel civitati praefectus, si claro sanguine 
natus, nonne degeneris hominis et abiecti convitia et maledicta obiectan- 
tis ipse propulsaverim? Non irascetur si secari aut caedi patrem suum vir 
bonus inspexerit? et si matrem crinibus trahi aut necari filium, non multa 
bile et stomacho ut laedentem arceat et propulset suscitabitur? Haec tamen 
ea ipsa sunt quae a Zenone et Stoicorum illa turba utpote levia quaedam 
praedicantur. Quippe qui si iniuriis lacessiti succensiores et commotiores 
fiant, motum tamen ipsum suum tenuem admodum credi a nobis volunt. 
Et umbras affectuum aiunt se sentire; affectibus autem ipsis quasi dii sint 
aut lapides omnino se carere mentiuntur. Ego vero Aristoteli magis assen- 
tior; iram enim inquit esse necessariam nec quicquam sine illa expugnari 
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Jews who were ready to stone him, when he hid himself and left the temple? 
Envy, then, towards Cicero, who had written in his On Obligations that the 
‘good man’ doesn't harm ‘anybody unless provoked by injury,” does not ani- 
mate Lactentius. But he, led by his sensibility, preaches instead the infallible 
and inviolate doctrine of his most saintly and learned teacher, Jesus Christ, 
whose patience and innocence, virtues without which there's no salvation, 
he takes to heart, cherishes, observes, and cultivates.” 


11 “These words of yours are exceptionally well put,” replied Candido, “and 
fully worthy of our religion, most learned Niccolo. But they may be thought 
more worthy for someone to admire than for someone to imitate. Or they 
could more readily be written in books and codices and painted on walls 
than stamped and sealed into minds. For who, suffering from an atrocious 
wound or beaten by sticks or bleeding from knocked out teeth, could main- 
tain the patience that Lactentius praises so much that he wouldn’t rush 
the perpetrator and ‘bite back, as he says, the one who bites? Would I be 
expected, provoked by injuries and slanders in the presence of the senate or 
the king or in the theatre or in the forum, to stand silent and mute as cat- 
tle do? In my silence—to use the words of our Jerome when challenged by 
Rufinus—won't I seem ‘to admit liability for a crime’ attributed to me, and 
won't most people present think that ‘my softness’ and patience are ‘a sign 
of bad conscience’?* Wasn't it always better and more secure to ‘answer a 
fool according to his folly, as Solomon teaches, ‘lest he be wise in his own 
conceit And what then if I were a prince or were invested with some mag- 
istracy or were made a leader of a province or state, or if I were nobly born, 
wouldn't I be expected to ward off the reproaches and curses of a degenerate 
and abject person who hurls them at me? Wouldn't a good man get angry if 
he were to see his father injured or cut down? And won't rage and anger move 
him to restrain and repelthe perpetrator if he were to see his mother dragged 
by her hair or his son killed?* Yet these are exactly the things that Zeno and 
that crowd of Stoics proclaim to be of little consequence. For they want us to 
believe that their emotion has no real significance if they become angry and 
emotional when provoked by injuries. They assert that they feel only shad- 
ows of emotions. And they pretend that they're totally without emotions as 
if they were gods or stones.f But I hold with Aristotle, who said that anger is 
necessary and ‘no battle can be won without it—unless it fills the mind and 


See Joan. 8.59. >See Cic. Off. 319.76. Hier. Cont. Ruf. 3.2 (Fremantle). Prov. 26.4-5. 
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posse, nisi ipsa impleat animum spiritumque succendat; ea ipsa tamen non 
ut duce sed ut milite uti licere. Vultque affectus quosdam, si quis illis bene 
utatur, pro armis esse. Quem secutus Theophrastus putabat fieri | non posse 
ut bonus vir non irasceretur malis. Non ira succensus Paulus videbatur cum 
principi sacerdotum iubenti astantibus os suum percuti debere dixit: Per- 
cutiet te deus, paries dealbatae. Nonne ipse Christus—si fas est dicere— 
speciem quandam irati animi nobis declaravit quando ex funiculis confacto 
flagello ementes et vendentes numulariosque e templo eliminavit et eiecit? 
Quid dicemus quando alapa percussus illi ministro inquit: Si male locutus 
sum testimonium perhibe de malo: si autem bene, quid me caedis? Sin tamen 
tenes, optime Nicolae, unde Lactentii tui Ciceronisque nostri contentionem 
hanc et litem componere | possis—videntur enim invicem adversari, multi 
quoque unam partem fovent alteram impugnant—quid sentias ipse com- 
munices te maiorem in modum rogatum velim. Ego autem, quantum intelle- 
gere datur, puto Lactentium ipsum non, dicam, Ciceronis mentem irrupisse 
sed ne illam attigisse quidem." 


112 “De virorum horum praeclarissimis ingeniis,” inquit tum Nicolaus, “ferre 
sententiam, et uter bene aut male dixerit velle iudicare, inconsiderati qui- 
dem hominis ac magnifice nimium de se sentientis esse fortasse videretur. 
Ambo videlicet philosophi illustres, ambo doctissimi et eloquentissimi viri, 
ita ut loquentibus illis, nostratibus—ut ita dixerim—novis quibusdam Cice- 
ronibus sit semper tacere pulcherrimum. $i tamen non quid ipse sentiam 
ceterum quid qui theologi sunt quive ius civile et pontificium condidere sen- 
serunt explicavero, non inhonestum mihi quidem immo nimirum et delec- 
tabile fieri multis et utile crediderim. 


113 "Quando ergo, ut ad rem veniam, quis iniuriis aut contumeliis irritatur, 
plane aut ille ita affectus persona privata simplex et absoluta est aut publica. 
Si privata, | posset viis duabus iniuriam propulsare: scilicet aut impediendo 
lacessentem aut illi repugnando. Ita etenim Paulus, munitus militibus, ne 
Iudaei sibi iniuriam ferrent impedivit. Nec hoc vetuit ipse Dominus, cum 
dixit malo resistere, haud quaquam deberemus. Aliud enim impedire est, 
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fires the soul'; you aren't, however, allowed to use it 'as a leader but as a com- 
mon soldier’? And Aristotle prefers ‘certain passions, if one makes proper 
use of them, to serve as arms.» And in agreement with him, Theophrastus 
thought it 'impossible for a good man not to be angry with bad men.* Did 
not Paul seem to be inflamed with anger when he said to the high priest, who 
ordered his assistants to strike Paul's mouth: 'God will smite you, you whited 
wall’ Didn't Christ himself—if one's allowed to say this—reveal some sem- 
blance of an angered mind when he cleansed the temple and drove out the 
merchants and the money-changers with a whip made of cords?¢ What shall 
we say when he said to that servant who slapped his face: ‘If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness to the evil; but if well, why do you hit me?” If you, however, 
my dearest Niccolò, still have some way in which you can resolve this argu- 
mentand conflict between your Lactentius and our Cicero, I'd like to implore 
you more urgently to say what you feel. For these men ostensibly differ with 
each other, and many favor one side and dislike the other. Yet I think, insofar 
as one can understand, that Lactentius failed not just to penetrate, might I 
say, Cicero's thought but to get anywhere near it.” 


12 “To talk about these extraordinarily gifted men,” Niccolò then replied, “or 
to venture a judgment about which of those two spoke well or badly, risks 
being seen as the work of a tactless person who's much too full of himself. 
Both were, of course, famous philosophers; both such highly learned and 
eloquent men that when they speak it's always best for those whom I might 
designate our country's new Ciceros to remain silent. If, however, I preclude 
stating what I myself think and just lay out the opinions of those who are 
theologians and those who've founded civil and canon law, I tend to believe 
that it'll not be unbecoming of me but will be instead both greatly appealing 
and highly useful to many. 


13 "When therefore, to return to the matter at hand, physical injuries or 
insults exasperate somebody, obviously the one thus affected is either a sim- 
ple and completely private person or a public one. If a private individual, the 
person could ward off the injury in two ways: namely, either by obstructing 
or by opposing the assailant. In just this way Paul, given protective custody by 
soldiers, prevented the Jews from harming him.’ And the Lord himself, when 
he said that we shouldn't ‘resist evil’ at all, didn't forbid this.” Forit's one thing 


aSen. Ira 1.9.2. >Sen.Ira 1174. Sen. Ira 1141. “Act. 23.3. °See Joan. 213-18. Joan. 
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aliud resistere. Verum repugnare lacessenti ipse privatus homo intellegitur, 
aut cogente ipsa necessitate aut ulciscendi libidine. Cogit quidem necessitas 
quando vitari aut longius arceri laesio ipsa non potest. Id fit quando, neque 
per fugam neque per impedimentum aliquod absolutum, se nequit quis 
asserere et liberare. Verum hoc loco regula perutilis et necessaria habenda 
est: quoniam aut repellitur iniuria vi privata (et) sine armis—et hoc pacto 
saeculi hominibus aeque et clericis iniuriam repellere permissum est—fiat 
modo id flagrante iniuria ipsa et maleficio cum moderamine quoque, ut leges 
docent, inculpatae tutelae, et ita sano sensu lex illa civilis vim vi repellere 
licet apud ecclesiam suscepta est; | aut vi publica et armis iniuria reiicienda 
est, ubi qui initiati sunt sacerdotes et clerici nequaquam se immisceant lice- 
bit. Qui autem mundo vivunt iniuriam ipsam, sed ea semper quam diximus 
adhibita modestia, propulsare possunt. Culparetur namque tuitio nostra nec 
moderatione praescripta uteremur, si nos armati alios contra invadentes et 
inermes impetiremus. Si vero ulciscendi libidine iniuria repellatur, damna- 
bile quidem est. Nemini hac via aut iniuriam propulsare aut malo resistere 
omnino licet. 


114 “Nunc ad aliam partem unde discessimus revertamur. Si enim lacessitus 
iniuria persona publica est—quoniam aut in magistratu dignitate profes- 
sione ordine constitutus aut pluribus in ecclesia ipso iure praefectus est— 
si superiorem habeat, iniuria | ne illa tangat personam eius dumtaxat aut 
ecclesiam vel dignitatem considerare oportebit. Si personam solum, tunc 
aget per superiorem. Si vero ecclesiam tangit vel dignitatem seu eius iuri- 
sdicio impeditur, tunc potest iniuriam ipse solus ulcisci. 


115 “Colligentes igitur summatim haec ipsa quae diximus. Repellere iniu- 
riam aut resistere malo animo ulciscendi omnibus prohibitum esse confite- 
mur. Et ita recte illud Pauli intellegendum est: Non vosmetipsos defendentes 
carissimi. Quod per insequens verbum signatur videlicet: Sed date locum 
irae. Scriptum est enim mihi vindicatam et ego retribuam. Repellere autem 
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to prevent and another thing to resist. But the private individual is under- 
stood to fight back against an assailant, compelled either from necessity 
itself or from a desire for revenge. Without question necessity compels when 
it’s impossible to avoid or to ward off injury. This occurs when someone is 
unable to protect and extricate him or herself, either by flight or by some 
insurmountable obstacle. But in these instances a highly useful and neces- 
sary rule must be applied. Either, on the one hand, insofar as private force— 
without the use of arms—repels physical injury, let it be done only when 
threatened with a monstrous injury and crime and also ‘with the limitation; 
as the laws teach, ‘of blameless self-defense.’? All humans, lay and cleric alike, 
have been permitted to repel injury this way. And in such circumstances 
the church accepted the valid sense of the civil law that ‘it’s permitted to 
repel force with force.» Or, on the other hand, insofar as public force—with 
the use of arms—has to remove the injury, this circumstance forbids those 
who've been ordained priests and clerics to participate at all. Those who live 
in the world, however, can repel the physical injury, but always exercising 
the restraint that we indicated. For if, obviously, we attacked with arms oth- 
ers who assail us without weapons, our self-protection would be censured 
in that we didn't exercise the prescribed restraint. Indisputably, if an injury 
is repelled in a desire for revenge, it's entirely condemnable. No one is ever 
allowed to repel an injury or to resist evil this way. 


14. "Now let's get back to other part of the problem that we discussed. For 
if a public person—either because that individual is a member of the mag- 
istracy, an office holder, a member of a profession or an order, or because 
the law itself has placed this person over various people in the church—has 
suffered an injury, it'll be necessary, if this person has a superior, to con- 
sider whether that injury merely hurts one's person or the church or one's 
position. If it injures only one's person, then this individual will act through 
a superior. If, however, it involves the church or one's position, or if one's 
authority is impeded, then this individual can avenge the injury personally. 


115 “So let's sum up what we've said. We proclaim that it's forbidden to all 
people to repel an injury or resist it with the evil intention of taking revenge. 
And this is how that statement of Paul must be correctly understood: ‘Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves.* And the following obviously clarifies this: 
‘But rather give place to wrath. For it is written: Vengeance is mine, and I 
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impediendo non repugnando singulis dicimus esse concessum. Verum 
repellere iniuriam cogente necessitate vi publica et armis prohibentur cle- 
rici, quibus tamen privata vi et sine armis sicut laicis vi publica et armis ipsa 
prohibitio consilium est. Atque de his iam satis. 


116 “Nunc ad id quod antea efflagitaras, videlicet si tenebam unde Lacten- 
tii et Ciceronis contentionem hanc et litem componere possem. Videbantur 
enim invicem adversari, multi quoque partem unam foverent alteram impu- 
gnarent. Quid sentirem ipse communicarem satis, inquam, ex his quae a 
theologis et iureconsultis tradita sunt elici potest. Atque iure ne Cicero ab 
Lactentio coarguatur aut e regione id ne dicat iniuria aut illum non satis 
intellegat, si quae dicta sunt diligenter inspexerimus, facile percipiemus.” 


117 Tum Candidus: “Si rationem, qua vim vi repellere liceat, quemadmodum 
tu haud minus sapienter quam docte statim disseruisti, Firmianus hic tuus 
didicisset, nequaquam verbis illis suis—ut | ita tecum dixerim—aureis, qui- 
bus totius eloquentiae suae viribus effusis, patientiam tantopere et innocen- 
tiam attollere conatus est, Ciceronem inseruisset. Verum sectiones illas seu 
partitiones, quas de publica atque privata persona iura ipsa et humana et 
divina decernunt, libellis suis et lucubratiunculis non invenerat. Quo factum 
est ut homo ignarus et vecors in ipsum Ciceronem tam temere et impuden- 
ter oblatrarit. Dixit ut statim lectitabas: Si Cicero lacessitus iniuria patientiam 
tenuisset, si dissimulare, si ferre contumeliam boni viri esse didicisset nec illas 
nobiles orationes alieno titulo inscriptas impatientia et levitas et insania pro- 
fudisset, numquam capite suo rostra, in quibus ante floruerat, cruentasset. 


18 "Ubi modestia ubi pudor ubi gravitas et honestas eiusce Lactentii? Non 
erubuit si quidem philosophum et oratorem tam illustrem, et imprimis 
praeceptorem suum, impatientem hominem levem et insanum compellare. 
Putaverunt quidem, ut Augustinus narrat, semel in anno insanire tolerabile 
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will repay-? So we say that individuals are authorized to repel by protecting 
not by attacking. But even when necessity forces it, clerics are forbidden to 
repel an injury with public force and arms. That same prohibition is advis- 
able for clerics regarding private force and without arms as is advisable for 
laics regarding public force and with arms. And that's enough about these 
things. 


116 "Let's go now to what you asked previously, that is, if I had some way 
in which I could resolve this argument and conflict between Lactentius and 
Cicero. For these men ostensibly differed with each other, and many could 
favor one side and dislike the other. What I myself might sense and share 
can be adequately elicited, I say, from these things conveyed by theologians 
and lawyers. And if we've looked carefully at what's been said, we'll easily 
see whether Lactentius rightly attacked Cicero or directly insulted him or 
largely misunderstood him." 


17 “If your Firmianus,” Candido then replied, “had learned the guiding 
principle—that ‘one is allowed to repel force with force'»—in the way you've 
explained it no less wisely than learnedly he never would've entangled 
Cicero in what you and I call his ‘golden words. In pouring the full force of his 
eloquence into his words, Lactentius strove arduously to exalt patience and 
innocence. But in his booklets and nightly studies he didn't discover those 
distinctions or partitions that the laws, both human and divine, recognize 
about the public and private person. And that's how an ignorant and sense- 
less person came to bark so shamelessly and recklessly against someone like 
Cicero. He said, as you just read, 


If Cicero had kept his patience when provoked, if he had learnt that it is 
the business of a good man to dissemble and to endure insults, if those 
fine speeches, labeled with another's name, had never issued from his 
impatient mad folly, then his head would never have bled on the rostra 
where once he flourished.* 


118 "Where's the modesty, where's the shame, where's the seriousness and 
graciousness of this Lactentius? He didn't even blush to call such a famous 
philosopher and orator and, most of all, his own teacher, an impatient, 
frivolous, and insane person. Some thought, as Augustine relates, that 'it's 
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fieri, sed diuturnior Firmiani tui quae in annos plurimos et perpetuos abiit 
insania sua est. Videsne quo pacto exinde cuius factionis sit sua ex ora- 
tione censeatur? Posthabita namque re publica, Caesaris partes et Antonii 
cum adversus eundem Ciceronem blaterat fovere videtur. Quid te, inquit, 
magistra illa vitae philosophia docuit? an ut potentissimum consulem male- 
dictis incesseres eumque hostem patriae venenatis orationibus faceres? Puta- 
batne Lactentius tacente fortasse ea tempestate Cicerone, Antonius ipse non 
hostis patriae sed tutor ac pater acclamatus esset? Qui a ceteris scriptoribus 
immanissima quaedam pestis et bustum quoddam rei publice praedicatur? | 
Quid aliud in illum scribere fuit nisi in hominem sceleratum flagitiosum 
crudelem furiosum, accinctum semper in optimorum quorumque civium 
stragem atque perniciem? Qui nihil aliud quicquam nisi iustitiam ceteras- 
que virtutes extinguere, iura humana et divina subvertere, rem publicam 
debellare et strangulare moliretur? | Legimus C. Caesarem sobrium invasisse 
rem publicam, Antonium autem non ebrium sed temulentum saepius. Quin- 
tilianum audiamus: Multum, ait, confert adiecta veris credibilis rerum imago, 
quae velut in rem praesentem perducere audientes videtur, qualis est illa Caelii 
in Antonium descriptio. Ait enim: Namque ipsum offendunt temulento sopore 
profligatum, totis praecordiis stertentem ructuosos spiritus geminare, prae- 
clarasque contubernales ab omnibus spondis transversas incubare et reliquas 
circum iacere passim: quae tamen exanimatae terrore, hostium adventu per- 
cepto, excitare Antonium conabantur, nomen inclamabant, frustra a cervici- 
bus tollebant, blandius alia ad aurem invocabat, vehementius etiam nonnulla 
feriebat: quarum cum omnium vocem tactumque noscitaret, proximae cuius- 
que collum amplexu petebat: neque dormire excitatus neque vigilare ebrius 
poterat, sed semisomno sopore inter manus centurionum concubinarumque 
iactabatur. 
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acceptable to go crazy once a year'? But the insanity of your Firmianus is 
more protracted and has lasted for many long years. Do you see how one sub- 
sequently gauges from his words to what faction he belongs? For in having 
regarded the Republic as inferior, he is perceived to favor the side of Cae- 
sar and Antony when he is prating against Cicero himself. ‘What then, he 
said, has philosophy, 'this teacher of life, taught you? How to fling curses 
at a powerful consul and dub him the enemy of his country with speeches 
of venom?'^ Did Lactentius think that if Cicero had perchance remained 
silent at that time, Antony would've been acclaimed, not an enemy of his 
fatherland, but its protector and father? a man whom other authors decried 
as some kind of truly horrible pest and a funeral-pyre for the state? What 
else was there to write about Antony except as a criminal, scandalous, cruel, 
crazy person, looking for every opportunity to kill and destroy the best citi- 
zens indiscriminately? a man who planned nothing beyond extinguishing 
justice and the other virtues, subverting human and divine rights, over- 
throwing and strangling the Republic? We read that a sober Julius Caesar 
assailed the Republic. But Antony did it not just filled with booze but more 
often than not totally intoxicated. Let's listen to Quintilian, who said: 'A con- 
siderable contribution to the effect may be made by combining the true facts 
with a plausible picture of the scene, which, as it were, gives the impression 
of bringing the audience face to face with the event. Marcus Caelius’ descrip- 
tion, in his speech against Marc Antony, illustrates this/° For he says: 


They found the man himself stretched out in a drunken stupor, snoring 
with all the force of his lungs, belching repeatedly, while the distin- 
guished ladies who shared his quarters sprawled over every couch, and 
the other women were lying on the floor all around. Half dead with 
terror and aware now of the enemy's approach, they tried to rouse up 
Antony; they shouted his name and tried in vain to hoist him up by his 
neck; some whispered blandishments in his ear, one or two gave him 
an energetic slap. He recognized all their voices and their touch and 
tried to put his arms around the neck of whoever was nearest to him. 
He was too much aroused to sleep and too drunk to stay awake; dazed 
and half-asleep, he was thrown around in the arms of his centurions 
and his concubines.4 


a Aug. C.D. 6.10; Sen. Frag. 37. PLact.Inst.31442. Quint. Inst. 4.2423 (modified). Quint. 
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119 “Garriat iam Lactentius in Ciceronem si lubet, dicatque Antonium frugi 
et sobrium non temulentum, continentem non mulierosum et effeminatum 
extitisse. Cicero noster ipse iniustitiae duo genera (non abiero ab instituto) in 
Officiis suis videtur descripsisse: Unum eorum qui inferunt iniuriam, alterum 
eorum qui ab his quibus infertur, si possunt, illam non propulsant. Nam qui 
iniuste impetum in quempiam facit aut ira aut aliqua perturbatione incitatus, 
is quasi manus inferre videtur socio; qui autem non defendit nec obsistit, | si 
potest, iniuriae, tam est in vitio quam si parentes aut amicos aut patriam dese- 
rat. Quam doctrinam cum divus Ambrosius perlegisset, immo verius dixe- 
rim afflatus caelitus, vel ipse suis Officialibus libris inseruit. Non in ferenda, 
inquit, sed in depellenda iniuria lex virtutis est. Qui enim non repellit a socio 
iniuriam, si potest, tam est in vitio quam ille qui facit, sententiamque suam 
Moysi confirmavit exemplo, qui cum vidisset Hebraeum ab Aegyptio iniuriam 
accipientem, illum ita tutatus est ut Aegyptium prosterneret et sabulo con- 
tectum occuleret. Sed quae mihi res carior amplectenda est amicus ne aut 
necessarius | seu propinquus meus an ipsa res publica? Surgant qui utram- 
que partem privatam seorsum publicam alia ex parte iniuriis contumeliis 
pervasionibus lacessere afficere discerpere contendant. Utri potius opem 
feram auxiliumque praestiterim? Patria ipsa parentes liberos affines, varium 
atque promiscuum hominum genus amplectitur, non autem in parentibus et 
liberis patria ipsa tota continetur. In illis privatum bonum quoddam dome- 
sticum et familiare intellegimus; in hac autem quoniam bonum ipsum com- 
munius eo ipso divinius est. Patria itaque semper seu res publica ceteris 
coniunctionibus anteponenda iudicabitur. Inde egregie quidem id dicitur, 
promptiores ad nostra pericula quam ad communia esse debemus. 
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119 "Let Lactentius talk nonsense about Cicero if you like. Let him say that 
Antony was temperate and sober rather than a drunkard, that he was conti- 
nent rather than a womanizer or a debauchee. Our Cicero himself in his On 
Obligations (Tm not straying from our objective) seems to have described 
'two kinds of injustice": 


the injustice of those who inflict injury, and that done by those who do 
not protect victims from it when they have the power to do so. When a 
person fired by anger or other violent feeling launches an attack upon 
another, he is, it seems, laying hands on a fellow-member of the com- 
munity; and the man who does not repel or oppose some wrong when 
he can do so, is as much at fault as if he were abandoning parents, 
friends, or country.? 


And when the divine Ambrose read this doctrine—or to phrase it better, was 
heavenly inspired—he even put it in his own On Obligations, saying that: 
"The law of valour consists not in doing people an injury but in protecting 
them from such things. In point of fact, the person who fails to deflect an 
injury from his neighbour, when he is in a position to do so, is as much at 
fault as the one who inflicts it^ And Ambrose confirmed his statement with 
the example of Moses, who, ‘when he saw a Hebrew being ill-treated by an 
Egyptian; protected him in such a way 'that he finished the Egyptian off' 
and buried him in the sand.* But what should be more dear to me, a friend, 
kinsman or neighbor or the state itself? To which side would I lend assis- 
tance and aid should those emerge from another quarter who try to injure, 
wrong, or destroy by physical assault, verbal abuse, or territorial invasion 
both groups, private and public? The fatherland itself includes parents, chil- 
dren, relatives—various and indiscriminate kinds of people—yet the whole 
fatherland itself is not limited to parents and children. In them we perceive 
a certain private good, domestic and familial. In the fatherland, however, the 
good is more divine because it's more communal. The fatherland, therefore, 
or the state will always be held more valuable than other relationships. Con- 
sequently, it’s admirably said that ‘we must be readier to endanger ourselves 
rather than the community.¢ 


^ Cic. Off. 1.7.23 (Walsh). — "Ambr. Off. 1.36179 (Davidson); cf. Grat. Decr. 11, C.23, q.3., c.7. 
* Ambr. Off. 1.36.1179 (Davidson). Cic. Off. 1.24.83 (Walsh). 
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120 "Nam Ciceronem exaudiamus: Cari sunt, inquit, parentes, liberi propin- 
qui familiares; sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa est, pro qua 
quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere si ei sit profuturus? Quo detestabilior 
est eorum immanitas, qui lacerarunt omni scelere patriam et in ea funditus 
delenda occupati et sunt et fuerunt. Non hoc ipso sermone suo, cum Catili- 
nam et Sullam aliosque complures, tum ipsum Antonium nobis imprimis 
tametsi innominatum ipse declarat? Contumelias | peculiares suas, ut ita 
dixerim, et iniurias Cicero facile abiiciebat. Eorum autem qui rem publicam 
omnino evertere conabatur scelera atque flagitia ferre non poterat. Sed unde 
illi tam ardens caritas? Merces nimirum erat in causa, fidem namque firmis- 
simam hanc ipse sibi constituerat: quandocumque patriam quoquo modo 
tutaretur et illam adiutaret conservaretque, certum esse in caelo definitum 
sibi locum ubi beatus aevo sempiterno aliquando frueretur. Sed si humanis 
divina conferri possent, nonne ad hanc sententiam accedere videtur Ripario 
scribens ipse Hieronymus? Ferre namque et ille ipse suas iniurias, dei autem 
ferre non poterat. Tacita me forsitan, inquit, cogitatione reprehendas, cur in 
absentem invehar. Fatebor tibi dolorem meum: sacrilegium tantum patienter 
audire non possum. Legi enim phiromasten Finees, austeritatem Heliae, zelum 
Simonis Chananaei, vel Petri severitatem Ananiam | et Sapphiram trucidantis 
Paulique constantiam, qui Elyman magum viis Domini resistentem aeterna 
caecitate damnavit. Non est crudelitas pro deo pietas. Unde et in lege dicitur: 
'Si frater tuus et amicus et uxor, quae est in sinu tuo, depravare te voluerit 
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120 "Well, let's hear Cicero out: 


Our parents are dear to us, and so are our children and relatives and 
friends; but our native land alone subsumes all the affections which we 
entertain. What good man would hesitate to face death on her behalf if 
it would be of service to her? So the barbaric conduct of these contem- 
poraries of ours who have torn our land asunder with every criminal 
act, engaged as they are and have been in its utter destruction, is all 
the more heinous.? 


Doesn't he tell us this in his own words, not only regarding Catiline and Sulla 
and various others, but especially regarding Antony even though his name 
isn't mentioned. Cicero easily shrugged off, so to speak, offences and injuries 
against his own person. He couldn't, however, bear the crimes and misdeeds 
of those who sought to subvert the state outright. But where did this ardent 
love of the state originate? The reward was surely in the cause, for he’d settled 
this unshakeable conviction for himself: whenever and however he might 
protect, support, and save the fatherland, hed surely get a place in heaven 
where at some point he'd enjoy blessed eternal life. But if one can compare 
divine and human affairs, doesn't Jerome in his letter to Riparius seem to 
arrive at the same conclusion? For he too could tolerate his own injuries, 
but not those of the Lord. Thus he said: 


You may perhaps in your secret thoughts find fault with me for thus 
assailing a man behind his back. I will frankly admit that my indigna- 
tion overpowers me; I cannot listen with patience to such sacrilegious 
opinions. I have read of the phiromasten of Finees,> of the harshness 
of Elijah," of the jealous anger of Simon the zealot,? of the severity 
of Peter in putting to death Ananias and Sapphira,° and of the firm- 
ness of Paul who, when Elymas the sorcerer withstood the ways of the 
Lord, doomed him to lifelong blindness.f There is no cruelty in regard 
for God's honor. Wherefore also in the Law it is said: 'If your brother or 
your friend or the wife of your bosom entice you from the truth, your 


? Cic. Off. 1.17.57 (Walsh).  "^R's Ms of Jerome's letter was corrupt: some scribe had read the 
's' as an f, and someone else (perhaps R.) recognized that the word was probably Greek and 
turned the ‘f into a ‘ph. It should have read 'siromasten Phinees’ (ceipoudotev e£), that is, 
‘the javelin of Phinehas’ (see Num. 25.7-8; and Rizzo 2012, 284-285). See 1Paral. 18.40. 
Little is known of him. Jerome surmises “jealous anger” from his name “Zelotes” (see Luc. 
6.15 and Act. 1.18). *SeeAct.51—10. See Act. 13.8—n. 
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a veritate, sit manus tua super eos et effunde sanguinem eorum et auferas 
malum de medio Israel.’ 


121 "Garriat iam et obstrepat ipse Lactentius, dicatque nomen boni viri Cice- 
ronem amisisse, patientiam quoque et innocentiam virtutes praeclarissimas 
sustulisse quando in Antonium, patriae subversorem, nobilissimas illas quas 
alibi venenatas nominat, orationes effuderit; fecit id quidem rei publicae fla- 
grante iniuria et ita non mos illi caninus obiiciendus est. Utrum Hieronymus 
impatientiae accusandus si Rufinum eum mordentem statim remorderit 
lacessitus? Non | visum est illi moram trahere, ne potius ulcisci quam se tueri 
videretur. Sed numquid vel ipse boni viri nomine privatus est, si Rufinum 
ipsum hominem stultum mendacem impudentem compellarit, si latronem 
homicidam scurram haereticum malae conscientiae, imperitum quoque, 
qui neque Graece neque Latine loqui sciret nominarit? Non enim verum 
dicere detrahere est. Fitque persaepe, ut qui vitia sua nequaquam intelle- 
gunt, dum aliorum obiectione et detectione insinuantur, ipsa tum cogno- 
scantur corriganturque. Adducet iam tandem in medium Christi patientiam. 
Proponet vincula alapas sputa flagella patibulum mortem ipsam. Sed memi- 
nerit Institutionum suarum velim, quibus ait: Nemo enim post mundum 
conditum talis extitit nisi Christus, qui et verbo sapientiam tradidit et doctri- 
nam praesenti virtute firmavit. Numquid apostolos aut martyres—ne dicam 
Christum—tota perfectione sequi iubemur? Non omnia possumus omnes. 
Volatus quidem avium suspicere possumus; imitari non possumus. Pulchre 
autem in hunc sensum suis Officiis Cicero Nec vero, inquit, quemquam hoc 
errore duci oportet, ut, si quid Socrates aut Aristippus contra morem consue- 
tudinemque civilem fecerint locutive sint, idem sibi arbitretur licere; magnis 
enim illi et divinis bonis hanc licentiam assequebantur. 
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hand shall be upon them and you shall shed their blood,? and so shall 
you put the evil away from the midst of Israel.’ 


121 “Well, let Lactentius prattle and sound off; let him say that Cicero for- 
feited his reputation as a good man and that he denigrated the highly cel- 
ebrated virtues of patience and innocence when he poured out against 
Antony, the destroyer of the fatherland, those exquisitely noble speeches 
that he elsewhere labels poisonous. But in point of fact Cicero delivered 
them facing incendiary offense to the Republic, and he mustn't, therefore, 
be scolded for living like a dog.° Or must Jerome be accused of impatience 
if, when provoked, he immediately bit Rufinus back who was biting him? 
Jerome thought it unseemly to delay, lest it look like he was taking revenge 
rather than protecting himself. But is even he now deprived of the reputa- 
tion of a good man, if he called Rufinus a stupid, mendacious, and shame- 
less man, if he called him a thief, a murderer, a vulgar buffoon, an uncon- 
scionable heretic, as well as an ignoramus who knew neither Greek nor 
Latin? Let's be clear: ‘to speak the truth isn't to speak disparagingly’4 And 
it's frequently the case that those who have no comprehension of their own 
vices come finally to understand and correct them when the objection and 
detection of others brings their vices to light. Lactentius will, as a last resort, 
adduce the patience of Christ: the fetters, the slapping, the spitting, the 
whipping, the cross, and his death itself. But I'd like him to recall that in 
his own Institutes he says: 'No such person ever has existed since the world 
was made, except Christ, who has offered us wisdom in his words and has 
reinforced his teaching with his ever present virtue.’* Are we now ordered to 
follow the apostles and martyrs—I avoid saying Christ—in total perfection? 
We can't all do everything. We can gaze aloft at the flight of birds; imitate 
them we cannot. Cicero expressed this thought elegantly in his On Obliga- 
tions: 


But no one should be misled into thinking that because Socrates and 
Aristippus acted or spoke against the established custom of the city, we 
can do the same. For those Greeks attained that discretion because the 
great blessings they enjoyed were inspired by heaven.‘ 


^Deut.13.6-9. >Hier. Ep. 109.3 (Fremantle modified). See Lact. Inst. 618.26. ‘Hier. Ep. 
17.4. ©Lact. Inst. 4.23.10. fCic. Off. 1.41148 (Walsh). 
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122 “Sed alio transeamus. | Memini me superiore loco dixisse, cum de viro 
bono fieret mentio, Lactentium tuum mentem Ciceronis haud quaquam 
irrupisse ceterum ne illam attigisse quidem. Credidit utique vir ipse officia 
omnia in omnibus, si recte ingrediendum esset, perfecta esse oportere, de 
mediis autem officiis nullum sensum habens. Sed | quare Ciceronis men- 
tem non edisserit? Quare non illam explicat et aperit? Numquid discipulus 
ipse sui praeceptoris oblitus est? Credo fortasse meminerit illius si loquen- 
tem illum ducam in medium. Ait enim sic: Ne quis sit admiratus cur, cum 
inter omnes philosophos constet a meque ipso saepe disputatum sit, qui unam 
haberet omnes habere virtutes, nunc ita seiungam, quasi possit quisquam qui 
non idem prudens sit iustus esse, alia est illa cum veritas limatur in disputa- 
tione subtilitas, alia cum ad opinionem communem omnis accomodatur ora- 
tio. Quamobrem, ut vulgus, ita nos hoc loco loquimur, ut alios fortes, alios viros 
bonos, alios prudentes esse dicamus. Popularibus enim verbis est agendum et 
usitatis, cum loquimur de opinione populari. Qui alio quoque loco Non autem 
vivitur, inquit, cum perfectis hominibus semper pleneque sapientibus, sed cum 
his in quibus non praeclare agitur sed sunt simulacra virtutis. 


123 "Visne luculentius et apertius quid de bono viro Cicero noster intellexe- 
rit disseramus? Suis illis quos saepius nominavimus Officialibus libris inquit: 
Illud quidem honestum quod proprie vereque dicitur, id in sapientibus est solis 
neque a virtute divelli umquam potest. In his autem quibus perfecta sapientia 
non est, ipsum quidem perfectum honestum nullo modo, similitudines honesti 
esse possunt. Haec enim officia, de quibus his libris disputamus, media Stoici 
appellant; ea communia sunt et late patent, quae et ingenii bonitate multi 
assequuntur et progressione discendi. Illud autem officium quod rectum iidem 
appellant perfectum atque absolutum est et, ut iidem dicunt, omnes nume- 
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122 "Butlet's turn to something else. I recall that I said before when mention 
of the good man came up that your Lactentius failed not just to penetrate 
Cicero's thought but to get anywhere near it. This man Lactentius, having 
no understanding of middle obligations, believed simply that all moral obli- 
gations in all people, if he had to begin correctly, should be perfect. But why 
didn't he expound the thought of Cicero? Why doesn't he explain and eluci- 
date it? Has the disciple forgotten his master? The disciple, I presume, might 
remember the master if I had him speak publicly. For Cicero said this: 


All philosophers agree, as I too have often argued, that the man who 
possesses one virtue possesses them all. I would not have anyone reg- 
istering surprise that I now separate them from each other in this way, 
as if anyone who is not also prudent can be just. The fact is that truth 
when honed in argument is one thing, but quite another when all that 
we say is adapted to popular beliefs. So at this juncture I speak with 
the voice of the common folk when I say that some men are brave, oth- 
ers are good, and others still are prudent; for when discussing popular 
notions we must employ popular, everyday expressions.^ 


And somewhere else he said: ‘Our lives, however, are spent not with men 
who are perfect and always fully wise, but with people who embody not a 
superb reflection but a pale reflection of virtue.’ 


123 "Do you want us to discuss more clearly and openly what our Cicero 
understood about the good man? In his books On Obligations that we've 
often mentioned, he said: 


The honourable in its strict and true sense is the property solely of 
sages, and can never be detached from virtue, whereas those who have 
not attained perfect wisdom cannot possess the honourable in its per- 
fection at all, but grasp a mere semblance of it. Now these obligations 
discussed in these books of mine are described by Stoics as 'intermedi- 
ate. They are shared by all, and are widespread. Many people embrace 
them through the quality of their intellects and their progress in learn- 
ing. But that obligation which Stoics call 'the right' is perfect and total; 


«See DTL1106. PCic. Off. 2.10.35 (Walsh: ‘itself’ omitted after ‘truth’ as in R'stext). ©Cic. 
Off. 1.15.46 (Walsh). 
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ros habet, nec praeter sapientem cadere in quemquam potest. Et subdit: Haec 
igitur officia, de quibus his libris disserimus, quasi secunda | quaedam hone- 
sta dicunt esse, non sapientum modo propria, sed cum omni hominum genere 
communia«....» Neque vero, cum duo Decii aut duo Scipiones fortes viri | com- 
memorantur aut cum Fabricius aut Aristides iustus nominatur, aut ab illis 
fortitudinis aut ab his iustitiae tamquam a sapiente petitur exemplum; nemo 
enim horum sapiens ut sapientem volumus intellegi, nec hi qui sapientes habiti 
et nominati, M. Cato e C. Laelius, sapientes fuerunt, nec illi quidem septem, 
sed ex mediorum officiorum frequentia similitudinem quandam gerebant spe- 
ciemque sapientum. 


124 “Perfectum igitur et imperfectum, ut ex his quae dicta sunt, haurire 
possumus, non adversantur quasi opposita et contraria sint sed ut maius 
bonum et minus differunt. Idcirco non tollitur ut si quis non optimus sit 
ipse bonus vir esse non possit. Hanc Stoicorum Ciceronisque doctrinam 
Mediolanensis noster divus Ambrosius suis Officiis aemulatus est; ait enim: 
Officium omne aut medium aut perfectum est, quod aeque scripturarum auc- 
toritate probare possumus. Habemus enim in evangelio dixisse Dominum: ‘Si 
vis ad vitam ingredi, serva mandata<....y Non homicidium facies, non adul- 
terabisQ....»' Haec media sunt officia, quibus aliquid deest. Ideo sequitur: ‘Si 
vis perfectus esse, vade, et vende omnia bona tua daque pauperibus et <...) 
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in the Stoic terminology, it ‘fulfills all the numbers’, and cannot accrue 
to anyone except the sage.? 


And he adds: 


So the obligations discussed by me in these books the Stoics term ‘hon- 
ourable at a secondary level. They are not confined merely to the sages, 
but shared by the human race as a whole. So all persons with a pen- 
chant for virtue are influenced by them. When the two Decii or the two 
Scipios are cited as men of courage, or when Fabricius or Aristides is 
named ‘The Just, it is not that they are invoked as exemplars of courage 
and of justice respectively in the way a sage would be hailed, for none of 
these was a sage in the sense in which we would have the word under- 
stood. Nor were Marcus Cato and Gaius Laelius, who were regarded and 
named as ‘The Wise, actual sages, nor indeed were the famous Seven. 
But because they undertook ‘intermediate’ obligations, they bore the 
resemblance and appearance of sages.» 


124 “The perfect and the imperfect, therefore, as we can deduct from what's 
been said, do not stand in contrast with each other as if they’re opposites 
and contraries but differ as a greater and smaller good. As a result it’s not 
assumed that someone can’t be a good man if he’s not the best man. Our 
divine Ambrose of Milan, in his own On Obligations, emulated this doctrine 
of the Stoics and Cicero, for he said: 


Every duty is either ‘middle’ or ‘perfect.’ We can prove this just as read- 
ily from the authority of scriptures. Here we find that the Lord himself 
said in the gospel: ‘if you wish to enter into life, keep the command- 
ments[....] You shall not commit murder; you shall not commit adul- 
tery[....] These are the ‘middle’ duties, in which there is something 
lacking. 


So he continues: 


‘If you wish to be perfect, go, sell all your goods and give to the poor 
and [...] follow me[....|' This, then, is ‘perfect’ duty, called by the Greeks 


^ Cic. Off. 3.3.13-14 (Walsh). Cic. Off. 3.4.15-16 (Walsh). *Ambr. Off. 1.11.36; Matt. 19.1718 
(Davidson). 
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sequere meX....) Hoc est igitur perfectum officium, quod Graeci catorthoma 
vocant, quo corriguntur omnia quae aliquos poterunt lapsus habere. 


125 "Nescivit ergo aut oblitus est ipse Lactentius inter eum secernere qui 
perfecte et absolute vir bonus diceretur, qui numquam a bono declinaret, et 
eum qui non summam sed mediam quandam bonitatem attigisset. Ille per- 
fectus intellegi quidem potest; inveniri autem nisi deus aspiraverit | nequa- 
quam potest. Hic autem quasi mediocris facile, ut Cato et Laelius, a Romanis 
inventus est. Sed pro rationis cumulo iam sermonis in calce quid de his 
Quintilianus senserit exaudiendus est. Cum enim oratorem virum bonum 
dicendi peritum a Catone definitum esse dixisset, reclamant, inquit, aliqui 
et dicunt orator ergo Demosthenes non fuit, quem malum virum accepimus? 
Non Cicero? Nam huius quoque mores multi reprehenderunt. 


126 "Ad haec ipse | Quintilianus: Mihi enim nec Demosthenes tam gravi cen- 
sura dignus videtur ut omnia quae illi ab inimicis congesta sunt credam, cum 
et pulcherrima eius in rem publicam consilia et finem clarum legam, nec 
M. Tullio defuisse video in ulla parte civis optimi voluntatem. Testimonio est 
actus nobilissime consulatus, integerrime provincia administrata (... et civi- 
libus bellis, quae in aetate eius gravissima inciderunt, nec spe nec metu decli- 
natus animus quo minus optimis se partibus, id est rei publicae, se iungeret. 
Parum forte videtur quibusdam, quibus optime respondet ipse non timidum 
in suscipiendis sed in providendis periculis: quod probavit morte quoque ipsa, 
quam praestantissimo suscepit animo. Quodsi defuit his viris summa virtus, sic 
quaerentibus an oratores fuerint respondebo quo modo Stoici, si interrogentur 
an sapiens Zenon, an Cleanthes, an Chrysippus, ipsi responde{a)nt, magnos 
quidem illos et venerabiles, non tamen quod natura hominis summum habeat 
consecutos. Nam et Pythagoras non sapientem se, ut qui ante eum fuerunt, 
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katorthoma: it sets right any duties which may have fallen short of the 
mark in one way or another. 


125 "Then Lactentius either didn't know to or forgot to distinguish between 
the person who might be said to be a perfectly and totally good man, who 
never strayed from the good, and the person who attained not the highest 
form of good but some middle form. That perfect person can be conceived 
in the mind, but can never be found unless God inspired the person. The 
Romans easily found this sort of middle person, such as Cato and Laelius. 
But now for the clincher at the conclusion of our discussion we must listen 
to the opinion of Quintilian about these matters. For although he said that 
Cato had defined an orator as a good man, skilled in speaking, some, accord- 
ing to him, contradict that and say: "Was not Demosthenes an orator, whom 
we understand was a bad man? Was not Cicero? Well, many have found fault 
with his morals too’? 


126 “In response Quintilian said: 


I do not think Demosthenes merits such grave aspersions that I am 
bound to believe all the charges which are heaped upon him by his 
enemies; I read also of his noble public policies and his glorious end. 
Nor do I think Cicero in any way lacked the right attitudes of a good 
citizen. For evidence, I cite his magnificent consulship, his honourable 
administration of his province, [...] and the fact that, in the dreadful 
civil wars which fell within his lifetime, neither hope nor fear deterred 
him from supporting the right side, that is to say the Republic. Some 
think him cowardly: he replies to this charge very well himself by say- 
ing that he was ‘not a timid person when confronting peril, but timid 
in foreseeing it’ He proved his point again by his death itself, which 
he bore with outstanding courage. If these two lacked perfect virtue, I 
can still answer those who question whether they were orators by the 
argument the Stoics themselves would use to answer anyone who asked 
them whether Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chrysippus was a Wise Man: they 
would say that they were great men, and to be venerated, but had not 
attained to the highest perfection of human nature. Even Pythagoras, 
after all, did not choose to be called a ‘wise man’ (like his predecessors) 
but a ‘lover of wisdom.¢ 


a Ambr. Off. 1.11.37; Matt. 19.21 (Davidson). — "Quint. Inst. 12.114 (modified). Quint. Inst. 
12..15-19 (modified). 
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sed studiosum sapientiae se vocari voluit. Itaque sic concludit: Ego secundum 
communem loquendi consuetudinem saepe dixi dicamque, perfectum orato- 
rem esse Ciceronem, ut amicos bonos viros | et prudentissimos vulgo dicimus. 


127 “Sed hac in re claudimus iam tandem rivulos si lubet, sat prata bibe- 
runt”? 


128 Rationibus ex his et argumentis, cum Lactentii iam esset acies incli- 
nata, Cicero vero superior evasisset, Candidus ipse subgloriari videbatur 
dicebatque: “Ut quaedam fuerunt monstra hominum, quae de immortali et 
aeterno deo impias falsasque opiniones et maledicta prodiderunt, quemad- 
modum Graecus ille Capaneus alterque Mezentius, ita nonnulli tam prodi- 
giosi, tamque vecordes extiterunt ut Ciceronem impudenter et falso adori- 
rentur. Asinius enim atque Licinus—cuius liber fertur etiam infando titulo, 
Ciceromastix—verborum sententiarumque quae ab ipso Cicerone | deceren- 
tur infesti urbe Roma pensitatores scribere ausi sunt ipsum et philosophiae 
et eloquentiae principem parum integre ea ipsa philosophia et orationibus 
suis, atque improprie et inconsiderate locutum esse. Brutus autem quispiam, 
non recedens ab his, et Calvus compositionem eius ab dicendi arte saepius 
abhorruisse conscripsere. 


129 “Quorsum istaec? Reliquum iam hoc unum videbatur ut novissimus 
omnium Lactentius, abortivus quidem et immaturus—paene dixi monstru- 
osus—surgens, acclamaret et Ciceronem redargueret castigaretque, qui 
dixerat eum virum bonum esse, qui prosit quibus possit, noceat nemini nisi 
lacessitus iniuria. Obstreperetque in illum dicens: O quam simplicem veram- 
que sententiam duorum verborum adiectione corrupit! Quid enim opus fuerat 
adiungere ‘nisi lacessitus iniuria, ut vitium bono viro quasi caudam turpis- 
simam apponeret patientiaque, quae omnium virtutum maxima est, faceret 
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Quintilian therefore concluded with this: 


For my part, I have often said, and shall continue to say, that in the 
ordinary sense of the words Cicero was a perfect orator—just as we 
ordinarily speak of our friends as good and truly prudent men.* 


127 “But on this issue, by your leave, we finally ‘shut off the springs now; the 
meadows have drunk enough’”> 


128 Because* these reasons and arguments pushed back Lactentius' front- 
line and Cicero emerged triumphant, Candido seemed to gloat a bit and 
said: “Just as there have been monsters of men who voiced impious and 
false opinions'? and abusive words about the immortal and eternal God— 
as, for example, that Greek, Capaneus, and another man, Mezentius—'so 
there have been some so extravagant and so ignorant" that they impudently 
and falsely attacked Cicero. For Asinius and Licinus— the latter's book even 
bears the outrageous title of The Scourge of Cicero'—'have, as troublesome 
critics, dared to say’ in Rome of the words and opinions that Cicero himself 
embellished, that he, the prince of philosophy and eloquence, had spoken 
‘without correctness’ in his philosophy and orations, and ‘without propriety 
or consideration.’ Calvus and a certain Brutus—without distancing himself 
from Asinius and Lucinus—wrote that Cicero's composition was often unfit 
for the art of oratory.” 


129 “Why these harsh words? It seemed now that only one thing remained: 
that Lactentius, arising as the last of them all, prematurely born and develop- 
mentally stunted—I almost used the word *monstrously'—took up the cry, 
argued against Cicero, and reprimanded him for saying that ‘a good man is 
one who would help those he could and would harm no one unless provoked 
by mistreatment.’ Lactentius clamored against him saying: 


What a sound and simple sentiment he has ruined by adding a couple 
of words! What need was there to add unless provoked by mistreat- 
ment, pinning vice on to a good man like an awful tail and denying his 
patience, which is the greatest of all the virtues? A good man would do 


a Quint. Inst.12.1.19. — "Verg. Ecl. 3.111 (modified). | *Decembrio's marginal note to Euge- 
nius IV appears at this point; see Introduction 31 and n. 163. — *Gell. 17.11. — *Gell 17.1.1. 
fGell. 17.1.3. 8Gell. 17.12. See Tac. Dial. 18; Quint. Inst. 12.1.22. ‘Lact. Inst. 6.18.15; Cic. Off. 
3.19.76. 
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expertem? ‘Nociturum esse’ dixit ‘bonum virum, si fuerit lacessitus.' Iam ex hoc 
ipso boni viri nomen amittat necesse est, si nocebit." 


QUARTUS DECIMUS ERROR 


130 Pluria loqui volentem Nicolaus huiuscemodi sermonis, ut videbatur 
impatiens, Candidum ipsum occupavit. Et instituti haud immemor, post 
nobilissimorum philosophorum impugnationes multas perlectas—fortasse 
veras, fortasse minus—ad eum tertii libri locum pervenit ubi Firmianus 
noster ita loquebatur: Quid? Illi qui esse contrarios vestigiis nostris antipo- 
das putant num aliquid loquuntur? Aut est tam ineptius quisquam, qui credat 
esse homines quorum vestigia sint superiora quam capita? Aut ibi quae apud 
nos iacent universa pendere, fruges et arbores deorsum versus crescere, plu- 
vias et nives et grandinem sursum versus cadere in terram? Et miratur aliquis 
hortos pensiles inter septum mira narrari, cum philosophi et agros et urbes 
et maria et montes pensiles faciant? Huius quoque erroris aperienda nobis 
origo est. Nam semper eodem modo falluntur. Cum enim falsum aliquid in 
principio senserint veri similitudine inducti, necesse est <...) falsa esse quae 
rebus falsis congruunt. Cum autem primis habuerint | fidem, qualia sint ea 
quae sequuntur non circumspiciunt, sed defendunt omni modo, cum debeant 
prima illa utrumne vera sint an falsa ex consequentibus iudicare. Quae igitur 
illos ad antipodas ratio perduxit? Videbant siderum cursus in occasum mean- 
tium, solem atque lunam in eandem partem semper occidere et oriri semper ab 
eadem. Cum autem non perspicerent quae machinatio cursus eorum tempera- 
ret nec quomodo ab occasu ad orientem remeare(n»t, caelum autem ipsum in 
omnes fere partes putarent esse devexum, quod sic videri propter immensam 
latitudinem necesse est, existimaverunt rotundum esse mundum sicut pilam et 
ex motu siderum opinati sunt caelum volvi; sic astra solemque, cum occiderint, 
volubilitate ipsa mundi ad ortum referri. Ita et aereos orbes | quasi fabricati 
sunt ad figuram mundi eosque caelarunt portentuosis quibusdam simulacris, 
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harm if he were provoked, he said. If a good man does do harm, he is 
bound to lose his name thereby.”2 


THE FOURTEENTH ERROR 


130 Niccolo, in apparent impatience with a topic like this, interrupted Can- 
dido, who wanted to say much more. And after reading through many aggres- 
sive arguments—maybe true, maybe less so—against the most noble 
philosophers, Niccoló, being fully aware of our arrangement, came to that 
passage in book 3 where our Firmianus wrote like this: 


Well now: when philosophers opine there are people beneath our feet 
in the antipodes, are they talking sense? Is anyone so silly as to believe 
there are people whose feet are above their heads? Or that things on 
the ground with us hang the other way there, and crops and trees grow 
downwards, and rain, snow and hail fall upwards to the ground? No 
wonder the Hanging Gardens are counted among the seven wonders 
of the world when philosophers produce hanging fields, cities, seas 
and mountains! We must expose the origin of this confusion too. They 
always get confused the same way. They pick up as a first premise 
something wrong which looks right, and then proceed to its conse- 
quences [....] Anything in agreement with what is in error is bound to 
be in error itself. Once they trust a premise, they don't examine the 
nature of what follows; they just defend it in every way, though they 
ought to be judging the truth or falsehood of their premises from the 
consequences. So what persuaded them to think of antipodean peo- 
ple? They could see the stars in their courses travelling to their settings, 
and the sun and moon always setting in the same direction and rising 
from the same place, but since they couldn't see what mechanism con- 
trolled their courses or how they returned from setting to rising, and 
they thought that the sky itself sloped down in all directions, which it 
is bound to appear to do given its huge breadth, they considered the 
world to be round like a ball, and from the movement of the stars they 
concluded that the sky revolved; the stars and sun upon setting were 
thus brought back to their starting point simply by the revolution of 
the world. They then built spheres in the air after the model of the 
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quae astra dicerent. Hanc igitur caeli rotunditatem illud sequebatur, ut terra in 
medio sinu eius esset inclusa. Quod si ita esset, etiam ipsam terram globo simi- 
lem; neque enim fieri posset, ut non esset rotundum quod rotundo conclusum 
teneretur. Si autem rotunda etiam terra esset, necesse est, ut in omnes caeli 
partes eandem faciem gerat, id est montes erigat, campos tendat, maria con- 
sternat. Quod si esset, sequebatur etiam illud extremum, ut nulla sit pars terrae 
quae non ab hominibus <...) incolatur. Sic pendulos antipodas caeli rotunditas 
adinvenit. Quodsi quaeras ab his qui haec portenta defendunt, quomodo non 
cadunt omnia in inferiorem illam caeli partem, hanc respondent rerum esse 
naturam, ut pondera in medium ferantur et ad medium connexa sint omnia, 
sicut radios videmus in rota, quae autem levia sunt, ut nebula fumus ignis, a 
medio deferantur, et caelum petant. 


131 His auditis, “Credisne, Nicolae,” inquit Candidus, “quod Lactentius tuus 
credere videtur, videlicet, antipodas nullos existere? Credis iure an iniuria 
philosophos eos coarguat qui homines aliis hominibus vestigia contraria 
habere credidere? Putasne sin illi ipsi terram exadversum incollerent, vesti- 
gia ipsa haberent | superiora quam capita? arbores quoque et argros et mon- 
tes inibi tunc esse pensiles, uti Lactentius ille ipse tuus philosophia nescio 
qua intinctus arbitratur?" 


132 Tum Nicolaus: "Aliud nihil quicquam hac in re tibi responderim, quam 
quod sextodecimo De dei civitate, si recte memini parte decima, divus Augu- 
stinus doctissimus tradit. Quis enim duce tanto doctore devius esse potest? 
Ait enim sic: Quod vero et antipodas esse fabulatur, id est homines, a contra- 
ria parte | terrae, ubi sol oritur quando occidit nobis, adversa pedibus nostris 
calcare vestigia, nulla ratione credendum est. Neque hoc ulla historica cogni- 
tione se affirmant didicisse sed quasi ratiocinando collectant eo quod intra 
convexa caeli terra suspensa sit eundemque locum mundus habeat et infimum 
et medium; et ex hoc opinantur alteram terrae partem quae infra est habita- 
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world, and engraved them with fantastic devices which they said were 
the stars. The consequence of this sphericity of the sky was that the 
earth was shut in at the heart of it, and if that were so, then the earth 
itself was like a sphere: anything enclosed by something spherical was 
bound to be spherical itself. But if the earth were round, then it would 
have to present the same appearance to all quarters of the sky, rearing 
up mountains, laying out plains, and flattening oceans on all sides. And 
if that were so, the ultimate consequence was that no part of the earth 
would go uninhabited by men [....] Thus pendent antipodeans were the 
final inference of the roundness of the sky. If you were to ask people 
who defend these fantasies how everything avoids tumbling into the 
bottom of the sky, they reply that it is the nature of things for weight 
to be drawn to the center, and for everything to be centrally bound like 
the spokes of a wheel, while light things, like cloud, smoke and fire, are 
diffused from the center to seek the sky.? 


131 Having heard these words, Candido said: “Do you believe, Niccolò, what 
your Lactentius seems to believe, namely, that there are no antipodes? Does 
he, in your opinion, rightly or wrongly attack those philosophers who did 
believe that some people had feet opposite to other people? But if they 
were to inhabit an opposite land, do you think they'd have ‘their feet above 
their heads’? and that trees too and fields and mountains then would hang 
upside down in that land, as your Lactentius thinks, imbued by who knows 
what philosophy?" 


132 “On this point I can only answer you,” Niccolo replied, “with the words 
that the divine and scholarly Augustine wrote in book 16, chapter 10 of The 
City of God, if I recall correctly. Who in fact, can stray under the guidance of 
such a great teacher? For Augustine said this: 


But in regard to the story of the antipodes, that is, that there are men 
on the other side of the earth, where the sun rises when it sets for us, 
who plant their footprints opposite ours, there is no logical ground 
for believing this. Its authors do not claim that they have learned it 
from any historical evidence, but offer it as a sort of logical hypothe- 
sis. Their theory is that the earth hangs suspended within the heavenly 
sphere, so that the lowest and middle points of the world are one and 
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tione gentium carere non posse. Nec attendunt, etiamsi figura conglobata et 
rotunda mundus esse credatur sive aliqua ratione esse monstretur, non tamen 
esse consequens ut etiam ex illa parte ab aquarum congerie nuda sit terra; 
deinde etiamsi nuda sit, neque hoc statim necesse esse ut homines habeat. 
Quoniam nullo modo scriptura ista mentitur quae narratis praeteritis facit 
fidem eo, quod eius praedicta complentur, nimisque absurdum est ut dicatur 
aliquos homines ex hac in illam partem, Oceani immensitate traiecta, navigare 
ac pervenire potuisse ut etiam illic ex illo uno homine primo genus institueretur 
humanum. 


133 "Intellegere iam clare, mi Candide, potes, quod inter Augustinum et Lac- 
tentium convenit ut antipodas esse nullo modo fateantur. Quod si essent, 
an sua capita deorsum vestigia vero sursum tenerent an everso apud doc- 
tissimos viros non mediocris quidem videtur esse dissensio. Ego autem qui- 
bus me tuto committam, me tuto credam haud facile dixerim. Lactentium 
tamen propter illius eloquentiam et eruditionem lubens amplector; semper 
illi assurgo; illum revereor et observo." 


134 "Divus Augustinus, si ex his quae loqueris probe intellego," ait tum Can- 
didus, *docet homines quos antipodas philosophi quidam fabulantur contra- 
ria parte terrae, | ubi soloritur quando nobis occidit nullos existere. Planum id 
quidem. Sol enim, cum Hispanias derelinquit, nullis hominibus sed Oceani 
fluctibus ac piscibus dumtaxat statim oritur et splendet donec super Indos, 
mare transmisso, tunc primum illucescat. Regiones etenim illae inter Hispa- 
nos et Indos mediae quae antipodas ipsos habere falso creduntur ab Oceano 
quidem obsesse sunt. Et ab orbe condito 


circumfluus humor 
ultima possedit solidumque coercuit orbem, 
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the same. From this they conjecture that the other half of the earth, 
which lies beneath our portion, cannot lack human occupants. They 
fail to observe that even if the world is held to be global or rounded in 
shape, or if some process of reasoning should prove this to be the case, 
it would still not necessarily follow that the land on the opposite side is 
not covered by masses of water. Furthermore, even if the land there be 
exposed, we must not jump to the conclusion that it has inhabitants. 
For there is absolutely no falsehood in the Scripture, which gains cre- 
dence for its account of past events by the fact that its prophecies are 
fulfilled. And the idea is too absurd to mention that some men might 
have sailed from our part of the earth to the other and have arrived 
there by crossing the boundless tracts of ocean, so that the human race 
might be established there also by descent from the one first man.? 


133 "You can now understand clearly, my Candido, that Augustine and Lac- 
tentius agree in asserting that antipodes in no way exist. And if they were to 
exist, there appears to be no little dissension among the best scholars about 
whether they have their heads down and their feet in the air or the oppo- 
site." I couldn't easily say with whom I could safely agree or in whom could 
safely trust. Nevertheless, I happily embrace the side of Lactentius because 
of his eloquence and erudition. I always yield to him; I revere and respect 
him.” 

134 “Divine Augustine, if I understand your words well,” Candido then said, 
“teaches that no such human beings exist, who, according to philosophers’ 
fables, are antipodes ‘on the other side of the earth where the sun rises 
when it sets for us/° That's obvious. For when the sun leaves the Spaniards, it 
ineluctably rises and shines, not for men but only for the waves of Ocean and 
for fish, until it, having traversed the sea, then begins to shine first over the 
Indies. For Ocean in fact occupies those regions between the Spaniards and 
the Indians that are falsely believed to shelter these antipodes. And from the 
beginning of the world 


the wide surrounding waves 
in deeper channels rolled around the globe,4 
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id est terram. Ita ut nulla tellus inibi appareat, nullae civitates aut Cyclades, 
ut ita dixerim, habeantur. Et quo eiusce Augustini mentem multis fortasse 
ignotam aperiam, credidit et recte quidem Britannos et qui Hierosolymis 
sunt, Babylones quoque, nos Insubres atque Romanos et qui sub Austro ac 
Borrea vitam degunt, ex opposita illis parte terrae nullos homines habere 
qui vestigia tenerent eorum adversa vestigiis. Extra tamen Oceanum antipo- 
das veros quosdam esse quod Lactentium latuit, Augustinum eruditissimum 
neutiquam fugit. Credidit ergo ipse Lactentius sibique constanter persuasit 
toto orbe terrarum nulli haberentur antipodes, taleque nomen esse vacuum 
et inane, quod rem nullam extra se ipsis in rebus significaret. Augustinus 
autem, etsi opposita Oceani regione nullos esse contendit, alibi tamen ali- 
qua terrarum parte illos vere esse minime infitiandum putavit. Litigabit iam 
aliquis dicens: ‘Circuivi mare terramque percensui, regiones paene omnes 
nationes et populos, sinus aquarum atque recessus aut vidi aut intellexi. 
Genus tamen hoc hominum nusquam gentium inveni vel repperi" Verum 
enimvero imperitorum vulgus, quorum natio semper extitit et hodie | est 
maxima, haec ipsa non attingit. Ducuntur enim sensibus, quibus dumtaxat 
fidem faciunt. Neque ratiocinantur, quin potius philosophis doctissimis illu- 
dunt, eosque derisui quemadmodum et Firmianus noster habet ipsi habent. 
Fretus itaque Raudensis | nostri tisque, Nicolae, consuetudine mutua qua- 
dam ac venia. Non enim vos quibus inest multa Minerva instituendos, sed 
Lactentium suosque contubernales aggredior. Quo loco, qua terrae regione 
antipodes ipsi habeantur edocebo. Verum via planior, qua me domum faci- 
lius recipere possim, altius repetenda est. 


135 "Extant qui opinentur philosophi nonnulli, immo quisine ad oppositum 
formidine credant, terrae portionem illam quae ab animantibus nobis inco- 
litur Oceano mari altiorem esse atque illi supereminere ipsum vero deprimi 
et inferius fluctuare. Quam sententiam argumentationibus multis instruunt. 
Verum imprimis hac una se muniunt, quod cum flumina ex terra ad mare 
defluant et omne grave quod deorsum est petat, consequens fit ut elemen- 
tum aquae, quod Oceanus est, subsidat, solum autem quod a nobis incolitur 
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that is, the earth. So it is that no land appears there and that it contains 
no cities or Cyclades, as I'd say. And to elucidate Augustine's thought that's 
unknown to many, he also believed, and rightly so, that the Britons and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Babylonians and we Insubrians and Romans 
too, and those who live in the south and the north can claim no humans who 
walk with their feet opposite theirs on a counter portion of the earth. Nev- 
ertheless, outside of Ocean some real antipodes do exist. Lactentius failed 
to recognize this, but the scholarly Augustine certainly didn’t miss it. For 
Lactentius believed and constantly convinced himself that the earth’s orb 
contained no antipodes at all and that such a name was vacuous and inane 
because it in reality referred to nothing beyond itself. Yet even if Augus- 
tine maintains that no antipodes exist in the opposite part of Ocean, he still 
thought that one mustn't state categorically that the antipodes didn't in fact 
exist elsewhere in some part of the earth. Somebody will contest that say- 
ing: Tve travelled all the sea and looked at the earth, and I've either seen 
or come to understand nearly all regions, nations, and peoples, the depths 
of the waters and the remote stretches. Nowhere, however, have I encoun- 
tered or found human beings like this. But the uneducated masses—whose 
sort always exists but are nowadays at record levels—don't even get this. 
Because they let their senses be their guide and rely only on them. They're 
incapable of reasoning but still ridicule the most learned philosophers and 
make them the butt of their jokes just as our Firmianus does. So, my Nic- 
coló, I put my trust in the particular mutual companionship and tolerance 
that Rho, you, and I share. For I'm not undertaking to teach the two of you, 
who boast so much talent, but Lactentius and his cronies. I'll lay out what 
location and what region of the earth the antipodes occupy. But the more 
level road, which gets me home more easily, must be sought farther on. 


135 "There are some philosophers? who conjecture, or rather who believe 
without fear of contradiction, that the part of the earth which we living 
beings inhabit is higher than the Ocean sea and rises above it, and that the 
Ocean itself is pushed down and moves lower. They defend this opinion with 
many arguments. But principally they defend their position with this one 
proof: because rivers flow from the land to the sea and because all heavy 
things tend downwards, it follows that the element of water that constitutes 
Ocean sinks down and that the land which we inhabit rises up. But in my 


èWhom specifically R. had in mind is uncertain, but some possibilities are: Giles of Rome 
Hexameron 2.26—27; Dante Alighieri Quaest. de aqua et terra §§ 8-15 (see Cachey 2015); and 
John Buridan Sup. de caelo et mundo 11, q.7. (see Moody 1941). 
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emineat. Sed mihi visum est fallantur et tota errent via. Non enim conse- 
quens est, ut si flumina ad mare prona defluant, mare ipsum ipsis fluminibus 
sit inferius. Subintrant enim illud et irrumpunt, non superenatant semper. 
Ceditque illis, nam fluxibilia sunt, 


sinuque recepta 
liberioris aquae, pro ripis litora pulsant. 


Et quoniam fluxibilia sunt, facile invicem commixtionem patiuntur. Additur 
quod si terra aquis ipsis esset eminentior, centrum quantitatis seu magnitu- 
dinis suae mundi totius nequaquam esset medium. Quo praefixo conces- 
soque, astronomorum dux et princeps ille Ptolemaeus demonstrationibus 
suis et regulis, quas infallibiles inviolabiles | invincibiles esse credit in cas- 
sum desudasset; neque lunam—ut de caeli ceteris regionibus taceam—soli 
recta linea oppositam ex umbra terrae aliquando totam deficere et laborare, 
docere potuisset. 


136 "Sunt et alii quis ipse magis assentior, quippe qui aquas terra ipsa supe- 
riores esse atque illi eas eminere contendant. Mundi vel totius centrum eiu- 
sce terrae medio, quo damnati aeternum multantur et exulant, consistere 
docent. Sed qui fieri potest ut Oceanus, solo ipso eminentior, non defluat 
et exundet, terramque omnem quaque circum operiat occupet immergat? 
Natura ipsa, videlicet, immo verius dei summa bonitas, qui mundum propter 
hominem autem propter se ab initio molitus est, terrae portionem quan- 
dam | derelictam ab Oceano esse voluit, apertam quidem et nudam, ut homi- 
num genus, ceteris animantibus dignius, illam incolleret, seseque, paradiso 
volupatis inclusum, ad opplendas angelorum ruinas promerendosque cae- 
los compararet. Subtraxit igitur aquas ipsas et locum in unum quaque cir- 
cum ut arida perspici posset et inhabitari cumulavit, legemque dedit illis 
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view they're wrong and completely mistaken. For it doesn't follow that if 
rivers flow downward into the sea that the sea itself is lower than the rivers. 
For they slip and force their way into it and don't keep floating above it. And 
the sea makes room for the rivers, for they're fluid 


and entering the gulf of open waters, 
beat against coastlines instead of riverbanks.? 


And since they're fluid, they easily accept the mutual mixing. An additional 
proof is that if the land were higher than the waters themselves, the center of 
the whole world's quantity or the magnitude would never be the mid-point. 
And after that was noted and conceded, Ptolemy, the leader and prince of 
astronomers, would've sweated in vain over his demonstrations and rules, 
which he thought infallible, inviolable, and invincible. Nor could he have 
taught that the moon—to say nothing of the other regions of the sky—when 
directly opposite the sun, sometimes totally disappeared and labored under 
the shadow of the earth. 


136 "There are also other philosophers? with whom I myself agree more 
since they argue that the waters are higher than the land and rise above it. 
They teach that the center of the whole world is in the mid-point of the land, 
where the damned are punished and banished forever. But how's it then 
possible that the Ocean, being higher than the land, doesn't flow down and 
overflow, that it doesn't spread over, flood, and submerge all the land in every 
direction? Of course Nature herself, or more truthfully the incredible good- 
ness of God, who from the beginning ‘created the world because of man’¢ 
and because of himself, wanted Ocean to leave some portion of the earth 
exposed and bare. All this so that the human race, being more worthy than 
the other animals, could inhabit it, and so that the human race, enclosed in 
a paradise of pleasure, could prepare itself for fulfilling the downfall of the 
angels and for deserving the heavens. God, therefore, took away the waters 
and amassed them in one place so that in every direction dry land could 
be seen and inhabited. And he established a law for the waters so that they 


4 Ov. Met. 1.37-38. >See Albert of Saxony (d. 1390) Quaest. De caelo et mundo 11, q.28, Ad 
rationes, ad 2^", See Lact. Inst. 7.5.3; Ira 14.1; and Epit. 64/69.3. 
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ne transirent fines suos. Sic longo post tempore quasi simile quiddam ope- 
ratus est deus. Cum enim Aegyptius rex ille Pharao Israelem domumque 
Iacob insectaretur, fugientibus illis mare cessit et divisum est, atque aqua 
quasi murus utrimque firmata siccis illi pedibus transmearunt. Sic fluenta 
Iordanis, ingredientibus filiis Israel, substiterunt instarque montis intumue- 
runt. In huiuscemodi quidem operibus, maximus et omnipotens, qui facit 
magna mirabilia solus agnoscendus glorificandus adorandus est deus, cuius 
tota ratio faciendi, inquit Augustinus, est ipsius potentia facientis. 


137 "Dicunt hi exinde philosophi aeque et astronomi terram rotundam et 
globo similem esse. Quam sapientissimus | ipse deus 


ne non aequalis ab omni 
parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis. 


Circuitum autem illius et ambitum per stadia centum octuaginta milia cir- 
cumscribi et rationibus multis et auctoritatibus probant. Aiunt quoque par- 
tem ipsam quae nuda et patens et ab Oceano libera est longitudinem habere 
ut zona quaedam latitudinemque. Metam eiusce longitudinis unam apud 
Indos superiores ubi Ganges et Hydaspes fluenta remotissima ad Oceanum 
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wouldn't go beyond their boundaries.* Long afterwards, God did something 
similar. For when the Egyptian king Pharaoh pursued Israel and the House 
of Jacob, the sea withdrew and was parted for these fugitives, and they even 
crossed with dry feet through ‘the water as if it were walls’ reinforced on 
either side.» In the same way, the waters of the Jordan stayed put at the 
entry of the Children of Israel and rose up like a mountain.° In such works 
God, supreme and omnipotent, who alone performs great miracles, must be 
acknowledged, glorified, and adored. 'In such matters the whole explanation 
of his work, said Augustine, ‘is in the power of the doer.'4 


137 "Hence these philosophers say, as do the astronomers, that the earth is 
round and like a sphere.? And God himself, most wise, ‘moulded the earth 
into the form of a mighty ball so that it might be of like form on every side. 
These philosophers estimate both through many calculations and by con- 
sulting weighty authorities that its circumference or ambit spans 180,000 
stadia. They also claim that the part that's bare and open and free from the 
Ocean has a longitude and latitude like a zone. One end of the longitudi- 
nal span terminates at the upper Indies where the extremely remote rivers 
Ganges and the Hydaspes flow into the Ocean. The other end, directly oppo- 


a This much debated problem arose from Aristotle’s "theory of the concentric ordering of the 
[four] elements with the very evident reality that the earth was not entirely covered by water" 
(Randles 1994/2000, 1:8-10, quotation 1:22; medieval debates 1:20-35). Michael Scott (d. 1234) 
had grasped the Aristotelian conundrum. Alexander Neckam (d. 1217) De nat. rerum 116 and 
2.49 and William of Auvergne (d. 1249) De universo 1.1.42 merely said that divine command 
placed some land above water. Peter of Burgos (d. 1435), commenting on Gen. 1.9, asserted 
much the same, except he, perhaps influenced by John Buridan (d. 1358), Albert of Saxony 
(d. 1390), or Pierre d'Ailly (d. 1420), claimed that God did this by making two centers, one 
of water and another of land. According to Burgos, this violation of the law of nature God 
made a law of nature (see Randles 1994/2000, 1:31-46; and Moody 1941). Burgos Additiones, 
ff. eg"-ea4*: "Patet ... quod haec ‘congregatio’ fuit a deo facta per certam legem seu institu- 
tionem connaturalem .... Patet ... quod terram esse discoopertam secundum aliquam partem 
ab aquis ... nulli potest attribui nisi potestati et ordinationi divinae .... Mutatio tamen seu 
separatio centri aquae a loco sibi ... ad alium locum distantem non potest causari nisi a deo 
qui solus est institutor naturae." See Randles 1994/2000 1:44-46; and Vogel 1995, 228 and 265— 
270; on this whole passage in Rs DTL, see Vogel 1995, 297-302. PExod.14.21-22. “See Jos. 
312-175. ‘Aug. Ep. 137.2.8 (Parsons modified). “See Plin. Nat. 2.2.5 and 2.64.1160. — fOv. 
Met.134-35.  8R.derived all of these numbers from Ptolemy's Geography, translated into 
Latin by Jacopo Angeli in 1409/10 (see S. Gentile 1992, 77-103, nos. 37-52; 115—116, no. 59; and 
168-170, no. 81; Gautier Dalché 2007, 285-309; and 2009, 145-183). On analyzing Ptolemy’s 
calculations and whether they approximate Eratosthenes' numbers, see Tupikova 2014; and 
on units of measurement in the ancient Greek world, esp. stadia, see Tupikova and Geus 2013, 
20-22, Appendix A. 
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ipsum effluunt terminari; alteram quae e regione est ad Hispanias ultimas 
iuxta Gades seu Columnas Herculis finiri. Et cum secundum has duas lon- 
gitudinis metas terrae portio media immersa sit mari, altera pars autem ab 
Oceano, ut statim dixi, sit libera nobisque mortalibus dono data, relinqui- 
tur ut ipsa longitudo per stadia nonaginta milia supputetur; latitudo autem 
huiusce zonae quae a Scythia Septemque Trionibus unde flat Borreas usque 
ad plagam quae exadversum nubibus assiduis pluvioque madescit ab Austro 
ad quadraginta dumtaxat milia stadiorum porrigitur. 


138 "Non igitur in his latitudinis metis, ut antea dixi, antipodes habentur. 
Habentur autem—ut iam domum et ad institutum | primum nostrum unde 
discessimus redeamus—apud Indos et Hispanos. Etenim hae duae nationes 
dumtaxat, quod Lactentium latuit, toto orbe terrarum circumspecto, recta 
linea vestigia tenent adversa vestigiis. Indi illi ipsi sunt qui omnium homi- 
num primi nascentem auroram intuentur et solem; Hispani autem a quibus 
ipse recedat novissimi quidem. 


139 "Sed iterum ad Firmianum reverti libet, cuius novam philosophiam (si 
me fortasse tibi molestum pati potes) audias et intellegas te rogatum velim. 
Legebas | statim, mi Nicolae, eum virum ita disputantem: Est tam ineptus qui- 
squam, qui credat esse homines quorum vestigia sint superiora quam capita? 
Aut ibi quae apud nos iacent universa pendere, fruges et arbores deorsum ver- 
sus crescere, pluvias et nives et grandinem sursum versus cadere in terram? Et 
miratur aliquis hortos pensiles inter septem mira narrari, cum philosophi et 
agros et urbis et maria et montes pensiles faciant? 


140 "Legimus saepenumero, vir doctissime, dum in ludo pueri versaremur, 
Phormionem illum Peripateticum Ephesi praesente Hannibale aliquot horas 
locutum esse copiosius de imperatoris officio deque omni re militaric....) At 
cum ceteri, qui illum audierant, vehementer delectati essent, sciscitabantur ab 
Hannibale, quidnam ille ipse de illo philosopho iudicaret. Qui Punicus non 
tam bene Graece quam libere respondisse fertur, multos se deliros senes saepe 
vidisse, sed qui magis quam Phormio deliraret, vidisse neminem. 
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site, terminates at the end of theSpains next to Gades (Cadiz) orthe Pillars of 
Hercules.? Now the intermediate portion of the earth beyond either of these 
two longitudinal extremes is submerged under the sea, and the other portion 
then, as just described, is free from the Ocean and given to us mortals as a gift. 
It remains, therefore, to be said that the exposed zone's longitudinal span is 
computed at 90,000 stadia and that the zone's latitudinal span extends at 
least 40,000 stadia from Scythia and the Big Dipper, where the North Wind 
blows, all the way to the opposite region, moistened by the South Wind with 
constant clouds and rain. 


138 "So, as I stated before, between these latitudinal extremes 'antipodes' 
as a term doesn't apply. But it does apply—to return now to our original 
purpose whence we set out—to the Indians and the Spaniards. For these 
two nations at least have their feet directly opposite each other, a fact that 
Lactentius missed even though he scanned the whole orb of earth. The 
Indians are the very first people to see the coming dawn and the Sun; the 
Spaniards are the very last ones for whom the Sun sets. 


139 "But let's return once more to Firmianus. I'd like to ask you (if you can 
endure me annoying you) to hear and understand his new philosophy. You 
just read, my Niccolò, the following arguments of that man: 


Is anyone so silly as to believe there are people whose feet are above 
their heads? Or that things on the ground with us hang the other way 
there, and crops and trees grow downwards, and rain, snow and hail fall 
upwards to the ground? No wonder the Hanging Gardens are counted 
among the seven wonders of the world when philosophers produce 
hanging fields, cities, seas and mountains!^ 


140 "You, a cultured man, when but a mere child in school, often read, as 
did I, that at Ephesus the Peripatetic Phormio droned on for several hours 
in the presence of Hannibal about the function of commander-in-chief and 
military matters in general. Then, ‘when the other listeners, vastly delighted, 
asked Hannibal ‘for his opinion of the eminent teacher, the Carthaginian ‘is 
reported to have then replied’ in poor Greek but nonetheless candidly ‘that 
time and again he had seen many old madmen but never one more so than 
Phormio. 


^ The modern Straights of Gibraltar. bLact.Inst.3.241. *Cic. De or. 2.18.75. 
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141 “Id miramurne, Nicolae? Experientia enim, ut trite dicitur, gignit artem. 
Alios etenim natura, alios doctrina, alios multa periclitatio, usus et exerci- 
tatio quaedam claros et illustres reddit. Verum imprimis exercitatio ipsa et 
iuge periculum (ut in Scipione et Hannibale), duae res extant quidem quae 
ipsi naturae atque doctrinae magno adiumento fiant quaedamque orna- 
menta illis adiecta esse videantur. Sed quorsum haec? Male enim omnino 
res se habet, cum naturae haud indocili disciplina non recta—et in illa usus 
cottidianus—accessit. Inveteratus habitus non facile abiicitur, quippe qui si 
a falsis principiis natus sit, ad veritatem percipiendam haud quaquam flecti 
potest. Redeat itaque iam in lucem Cicero velim. Lactentium suum audiat 
philosophantem, diceret, certo scio, | deliros philosophos multos se legisse 
sed qui magis quam Lactentius ipse ineptiret deliraretque legisse nemi- 
nem. | Visne ex multis ineptiis suis, quae hac lectione ex te nunc acta paene 
omnibus lineis redargui et irrideri possunt, praecipuam unam et singularem 
excerpam? Philosophos quidem eos damnat qui antipodas esse credidere. 
Atqui dum argumentis et iaculis suis illos vulnerare contendit, ipse se peri- 
mit. Putavit enim homo socors et ignarus hoc consequens scholis omnibus 
creditum immo firmum esse, ut si eiuscemodi hominum genus esset, caput 
deorsum pedes vero sursum haberent. Verum quando alios irridet, ipse pri- 
mus quidem risui habendus est. Neque id satis, nisi rationibus veris, ut non 
tota plebs pereat, explosus et extrusus e philosophorum coetu eiiciatur. 


142 "Summus etenim ille omnium rerum architectus et artifex, omnipotens 
deus, cum e nihilo sua summa potentia hanc mundi magnitudinem quam 
suspicimus et admiramur moliretur, ita caelos sidera et elementa ordine 
digessit, ut aeque sapiens atque potens censeatur ab omnibus. Cum igitur 
terrae iaceret et appenderet fundamenta, ita illam deorsum utpote elemen- 
torum faecem quandam statuit, ut ponderibus librata suis inferior esse non 
posset. Voluitque aequis limitibus et metis quaque circum a caelo distaret. 
Quo fit ut quando extra locum quo nunc posita acquiescit et sedet ipsa 
moveretur, locum infimum sibi decretum derelinqueret sursumque con- 
scenderet. Fallitur itaque non parum hoc loco ipse Lactentius quando, si 
antipodes essent, credit pedes sursum capita vero deorsum ipsos habitu- 
ros. Mirandum est pro cumulo ineptiarum suarum non dixerit lunam apud 
nos sole ceterisque planetis inferiorem esse, apud antipodas vero et | sole 
et cunctis sideribus superiorem. Sed cum omne iam quod terrae vicinius et 
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141 “Does that surprise us, Niccolo? For experience, as the cliché goes, pro- 
duces the art. Indeed, for some nature, for others theory, and for others still 
much experimentation, practice, and some experience makes them famous 
and illustrious. But mostly, experience itself and continuous danger (as in 
the case of Scipio and Hannibal) remain the two things that constitute the 
greatest assistance and look like some ornaments added to nature and the- 
ory. But where does this lead? It’s a sad state of affairs indeed when a warped 
theory encounters a readily teachable nature and in daily practice at that. An 
ingrained habit isn’t easily shed. For if a habit is born of false principles, it’s 
never amenable to recognizing truth. I wish Cicero were alive again. Were 
he to hear his disciple Lactentius philosophizing, he'd say, I'm sure, that he'd 
read many mad philosophers, but never one more mad and more delirious 
than Lactentius. Do you want me to pick one major, singular blunder from 
the many howlers that can be refuted and ridiculed in nearly every line of 
this reading that you’ve just completed? Well, he damns those philosophers 
who believed in the existence of antipodes. And yet, while trying to assail 
them with his arguments and barbs, he destroys himself. For this lazy and 
ignorant individual thought that all schools held the firm opinion as a con- 
sequence of this belief that if such humans existed they'd have their head 
down and their feet up. But in making fun of others, he must be considered 
ridiculous above all others. Nor will ridicule suffice. Unless he's booed and 
expelled from the band of philosophers with true reasonings the whole tribe 
will perish. 


142 "For when almighty God, the supreme architect and maker of all things, 
by his enormous power created from nothing the world that we see and 
admire in all its vastness, he arranged the skies, stars, and elements with 
such symmetry that all deem him equally wise and powerful. So when he 
laid out and suspended the foundations of the earth, he put itat the bottom, 
as if it were some dreg of the elements, so that its weight forced it to the 
lowest level. He also wanted it to have equal borders and boundaries in all 
directions to isolate it from heaven. And that's why the earth, were it ever to 
be moved from its present position where it sits and rests, would abandon its 
ordained lowest place and rise to a higher level. Lactentius, therefore, makes 
a big mistake in this passage when he believes that if the antipodes were to 
exist, they'd have their feet in the air and their heads downwards. It's a mira- 
cle that he, to top off his stupidities, didn't say that for us the moon is lower 
than the sun and the other planets but for the antipodes it is higher than the 
sun and all the stars. But because everything already in close proximity to 
the earth is reckoned, predicated on our assertions, to be lower, it would still 
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propius est, id inferius esse ex his quae diximus censeatur, consequens est, 
vel si antipodes essent, eorum vestigia tamen deorsum capita vero sursum 
essent. Et si lapidibus istic plueret versusque terram moverentur, non sur- 
sum ipsi quidem ceterum ad locum infimum qui terra est inferius ipsi move- 
rentur. Non advertit exinde philosophos, qui antipodas et eiuscemondi, ut 
ait, portenta defendunt, | cum interrogantur, qui fieri potest ut non cadant 
omnia in inferiorem illam caeli partem, docte et sapienter illos respondere. 
Sciscitanti namque Lactentio recte dicerent hanc rerum esse naturam, ut 
pondera in medium ferantur et ad medium connexa sint omnia, sicut radios 
videmus in rota, quae autem levia sunt, ut nebula fumus ignis, a medio defe- 
rantur et caelum petant. Sed ad ludum declamatorium quo puellos erudiat 
redeat oportet. Non enim Academiae aut Athenis fuisse ceterum istic scien- 
tia et litteris profecisse laudandum est." 


143 Tum Nicolaus haud nullos aetatis nostrae philosophos dicebat extare, 
quippe qui multis rationibus et argumentis terram Oceano longe maiorem 
esse asseverarent, ita ut si elementorum ordo mutaretur, Oceanus ipse ipsi 
terrae quasi spongiae includi posset et absorberi. Tunc antipodas alios et in 
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follow, if antipodes were to exist, that their feet are downwards but their 
heads upwards. And if it were to rain stones there, and were they moved 
towards the earth, they would in fact not move upwards but towards the 
lowest place which is lower than the earth itself. Hence, those philosophers 
who, as he said, ‘defend’ the antipodes and other such ‘fantasies, he fails to 
counter in a learned and wise way when he demands that they explain why 
‘everything does not fall to that lower part of the sky’ For to Lactentius’ ques- 
tion they would rightly respond that ‘it is the nature of things for weight to 
be drawn to the center, and for everything to be centrally bound, like the 
spokes of a wheel, while light things, like cloud, smoke and fire, are diffused 
from the center to seek the sky’> He ought to return to the rhetorical school 
where he taught boys. For one must admire, not that he was at the Academy 
or in Athens, but that he did benefit from its science and literature.” 


143 Niccolo then replied that some philosophers of our own time* had 
emerged who with many reasons and arguments asserted firmly that land 
was far more extensive than Ocean, such that if the order of [two] ele- 
ments were changed, the land could enclose and absorb Ocean itself like 
a sponge.‘ In that event, they thought, it was entirely possible that other 


aLact. Inst. 3.24.9. bLact. Inst. 3.24.9. “It is difficult to know whom R. had in mind; 
perhaps Pierre d'Ailly's (d. 1420) Imago mundi 8 (Buron 1930, 1:206—215; Grant 1974, 636-638; 
see Bouloux 2011) or d'Ailly's Compendium cosmographiae (Buron 1930, 3:689-731; see Gau- 
tier Dalché 2007, 299-301, and 2009, 168-172), in which he explained Jacopo Angeli's 1409/10 
translation of Ptolemy's Geography (see 237 nn. a. and c.). R. might also have seen William 
Filaster's (d. 1428) Introductio in libris De chorographia Pomponii Mellae (see Gautier Dalché 
1992, 355-372 for text; 319—355 for analysis; also 2007, 301-305; and 2009, 172-180). Addition- 
ally, R. could have had some knowledge of geographical discussions that arose during the 
Council of Florence in 1439, even though our written sources for these discussions post-date 
R’s DTL. He, for instance, might have heard reports (perhaps through Niccoló Arcimboldi) 
either of Niccolo di Conti's travels (Bracciolini Hist. de var. fort. 4; see S. Gentile 1992, 170-173, 
n? 82) or heard of the remarks made by the Ethiopian and Coptic monks (Biondo Hist. ab 
incl. Rom. 2.32—41; see Nogara 1927, 19-24). In 1439 Eugenius IV, in pursuit of a broader church 
union, sent Alberto da Sarteano—an observant Franciscan with whom R. was acquainted and 
occasionally corresponded—on an embassy to the Coptic Church. Sarteano returned in 1441 
with 4 Coptic monks from Cairo and 4 Ethiopians monks from Jerusalem. Their claims about 
Ethiopia piqued humanist interest, esp. with regard to discrepancies between their assertions 
and information found in Ptolemy's Geography (see Cerulli 1933 and 1966; Bouloux 2017; Gau- 
tier Dalché 2007, 309-312, and 2009, 168-180). 4R's source is obscure, but see Arist. Meteor. 
1.13.3 3508; Philo of Alexandria Gen. 11.38 (On Creation); and Sen. Q.N. 3.810. R. might have 
seen Aethicus Ister's Cosmographia (13.7.31), the 8th-century text contrived as a translation 
by St. Jerome, or R. had seen some indirect reference to it (see Herren 201, xi-xvi, and lxxii- 
Ixxxviii). 
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praesentia fortasse extra Indos et Hispanos variis esse terrae locis, quae ab 
aquis non operta est, non impossibile fieri arbitrabantur. Verum cum iam 
pervesperi solem declivem intueretur, de his alias, quando adesset occasio, 
quae multis fortasse philosophis admirationi essent se dicturum polliceba- 
tur. 


144 Candidus autem, ex confratribus assistentibus quempiam commodis 
meis et obsequiis ascriptum dedicatumque, quod hortulo iam mensam in- 
strueret intuitus quodve desuper tonsis mantilia villis calicesque vitreos cry- 
stallum mentientes apposuisset (argenteis enim pateris, nec utimur, nec 
abutimur), quasi eo loco cenaturus esset, comiter—ut saepe assolet—in- 
quit: "Qualem cenam nobis, amice, daturus es? Opiparamne?" 


145 Cui ille: "Eam quidem quam Raudensi magistro meo comparatam 
habeo— panem videlicet triticeum, vinum more patriae, (caseum) trans- 
lucidum— habebitis: lactucas simul fictilibus Samiis, olivo pingui sale et 
aceto conspersas. Habebitis si collibuerit vel bina ova sorbilia nunc nuper in 
lucem edita. Ius pingue aberit et omne <elixum) quia cena est. Verum pro 
deliciis hoc die festo Pentecostes, caprei pulli portiunculam quandam prunis 
lentisque vaporibus incoctam accipietis, ubi si fames non lacessierit, (alia) 
serpyllum quo palatum suscitetur herbasque olentes alias ipse contundam. | 
Attagenes, pavos et phasides aves mensis regiis et delicatioribus labiis testa- 
mento legavimus. Frugalitas, uti nostis, patres optimi, honesta largitas est, 
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antipodes existed, perhaps even at the present moment, besides the Indi- 
ans and the Spaniards on various spots of land that water didn’t cover. But 
because he saw that it was already late evening and the sun was setting, Nic- 
colo promised that when an occasion offered itself he would say other things 
that would perhaps surprise many philosophers. 


144 One of my fellow-friars, who was assigned and dedicated to my comfort 
and service, was already preparing a table in the garden. He had also already 
laid ‘smooth-shorn napkins’? and set out glass goblets, pretending they were 
crystal (for we friars neither use nor abuse silver dishes). Candido, as if he 
planned to dine there, said to him in a friendly way as is his wont: “What 
sort of meal do you intend to give us, friend? A sumptuous one?” 


145 To which the friar replied: “The dinner, certainly, that I’ve prepared for 
my master Rho, you'll have too: namely, wheat bread, a regional variety of 
wine, and a translucent cheese. Also lettuce, served in Samian ware, that's 
been sprinkled with a rich olive oil, salt and vinegar. If you want, you'll 
have two freshly-laid, sorbile eggs. There'll be no gravy nor anything boiled 
because it's an evening meal. But as special delights for today, the Festival of 
Pentecost, you'll get some small slice of young goat* cooked with coals and 
steam.‘ And if that doesn't spur your appetite, l'll grind up some white thyme, 
which stimulates the palate, along with other aromatic herbs. The attagens,8 
peacocks, and pheasants we've bequeathed in our will to royal tables and 
more delicate lips. As you know, most revered fathers, frugality is a good 


a On the perduring medieval speculation regarding the extent of the habitable land on the 
globe, see Martin 2006, 2-6; Bouloux 2011, 239-244; and Randles 1994/2000, 1:5—76, esp. 1:26— 
45. These conjectures often appeared in commentaries on Arist. Meteor. 2.5, but also in other 
works. See for example John of Sacrobosco De sphera 2-3 (Thorndike 1949, 94-112, 129- 
140); Albert Magnus Meteor. 3.1.19 (Opera omnia 1890, 4:603-604); Roger Bacon Opus maius 
(Bridges 1900, 1:288—-301); Dante Alighieri Quaest. de aqua et terra § 19 (Shadwell 1909, 43-49); 
and John Buridan Sup. de caelo et mundo 11, q.7 (Moody 1941, 421-425). ^ Verg. G. 4.377; Aen. 
1702. *SeePetr.33.5and Cels. 2.18 med. 4Non. 48.17: “Elixum is anything softened by water, 
for the ancients said /ixam aquam." Isid. Orig. 20.2.22: “Boiled (elixus), because it is cooked in 
water only, for water is called lixa because it is a solution (solutus) ..." (Barney-Lewis-Beach- 
Berghof). Rho’ neologism (masc. form) designates a wild goat kid. He wrote (Imit. 34"): 
“CAPRA: caprea, id est silvestris capra..." See Hier. Ep. 66.8.3. — €Plin. Nat. 10.68: “The 
francolin (attagen) of Ionia is extremely famous. Normally it is vocal, though when caught it 
keeps silent. It was once considered one of the rare birds, but now it also occurs in Gaul and 
Spain. It is even caught in the neighbourhood of the Alps ....’ 
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etparcitas moderata. Existimabo inter convescendum, nunc Socratem, nunc 
Aristidem intueri. Quod si cena ipsa fortasse tenuis et breviuscula visa fue- 
rit, bellaria et secundae mensae in supplementum non defuerint. Cerasa 
siquidem, poma mitia, castaneas molles rosis promiscuas, et ad cumulum 
coagulum lacteum fiscellis hibisco contextis defaecatum propinaverim. Non 
inibi Damon et Alphesiboeus | qui pedibus plaudant choreas et carmina di- 
cant advocabuntur. Teneo ego Hieronymos duos: unum ex Viris illustribus, 
alterum ex Eremitolis patribus. Utrum ex his volueritis adoptabitis, illum 
quo vel spiritus vester intus inter cibandum recre<e)tur, religionis more ipse 
decantavero." 


SOLUTIO QUAESTIONIS DE SPIRITU SANCTO 


146 Conscius Nicolaus Candidum non serio ceterum ioco eum illum habu- 
isse sermonem dicebat: "Sumus non immemores, Raudensis Antoni, eiusce 
dubitationis quam a principio antea quam hic consederemus habuimus. 
Sperabamusque fore nos nequaquam abituros quin ea in re ex te doctiores 
abiremus. Contionator etenim ille—unus ex tuis his sacris aedibus ad popu- 
lum verba faciens—inter alia dicebat spiritum sanctum lapsis commodum 
multis annorum orbibus in apostolos e caelo demissum esse. Admirabamur 
nec intellegebamus, qui fieri posset ut spiritus ipse sanctus in apostolos tunc 
novus adventasset, qui in eisce semper a cunabulis fuerat. Ille videlicet toti 
mundo illabitur, nec res ulla creata est, quam, ut sacrae litterae testantur, 
ille non subeat sibique praesens sit. Rogamus itaque scrupulum hunc, pro 
tua humanitate immo doctrina, e mente nobis amoveas, et quid intellegere 
debeamus edisseras.” 


147 “Credo,” inquam ego, "doctissimi viri, quin, certo scio, pro mutua iampri- 
dem consuetudine nostra atque non ficta benevolentia, rem hanc probe ne 
intellegam vos periculum non esse facturos. Ita enim hypocritae liceret an 
censum dari Caesari et id genus multa a Christo s{c)iscitabantur, | a quorum 


n Solutio...Sancto no. mg. V! iuxta Credo inquam... (DTL 1147) : Solvitur questio de spiritu 
sancto no. mg. O! 25 Credo inquam Solvitur questio de spiritu sancto no. mg. O! : Solutio 
questionis de spiritu sancto no. mg. in rubr. V! 


6 Damon bis O, semelexp. O! 8 ermi- V, -e- s.l. suppl. V! 9 recre(e5tur : recretur O : corr. 
recreetur V 20 apostolis exp. ante semper O! 22 scrucupulum- V, -cu- exp. V... 26 nere. 
ante hanc et s.l. suppl. post probe O! 28 et...multa s.l. suppl. O! || s<c)isci- : sisci- O : corr. 
scisci- V 
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abundance and a moderate parsimony.? While the group shares the meal, 
I'll feel as though I'm attending first to Socrates and then to Aristides. And 
should the dinner itself seem rather meager and brief, there'll be dessert or 
second courses coming up. I'll serve you cherries, ripe apples, [and] mealy 
chestnuts’ mixed with roses. And to top it all off Ill serve drained curdled 
milk in tiny baskets woven from hibiscus.? Damon and Alphesiboeus won't, 
in this establishment, be called upon to dance choruses or sing songs.“ I per- 
sonally retain two Jeromes: one from the Illustrious Men and the other from 
the [Lives of] the Desert Fathers. You'll choose which of the two you'd like. 
And to see that your inner spirit is refreshed during the meal, I'll recite it in 
the custom of our order" 


THE RESOLUTION OF THE QUESTION ABOUT THE HOLY SPIRIT 


146 Niccolo, realizing that Candido had taken that rejoinder as witty tongue- 
in-cheek, said: “We well remember, Antonio da Rho, our initial question 
before we sat down here. We were hoping that we wouldn't have to leave 
without you instructing us further on this issue. For when that speaker— 
someone of your order addressing the people in this church—said among 
other things that the holy Spirit, after many years had passed, was sent from 
heaven to the apostles at that moment. We were puzzled and didn't under- 
stand how it was possible that the holy Spirit itself had come to the apostles 
for the first time when he had been in them from their cribs onward. He, of 
course, flows into the whole world, and nothing has ever been created, as 
the holy scriptures testify, which he doesn't enter and isn't present in. So we 
ask that you, in accord with your humanity or rather knowledge, remove this 
stumbling block from our mind and explain to us what we ought to under- 
stand." 


147 “I believe," I replied, “or rather I'm sure, you being excellent scholars, 
that in accordance with our longstanding mutual acquaintance and sincere 
mutual benevolence you're not going to scrutinize whether I understand 
this matter correctly. For that's how the hypocrites asked Christ whether 
taxes should be paid to Caesar and many such questions. I know that you 


aR. Imit. (235"): "TEMPERANTIA: modestia, frugalitas, moderatio. ‘Frugalitas’ est ... parcitas 
moderata." See Cic. Tusc. 3.8618. Verg. Ec. 1.81-82. "See Verg. Ec. 10.71. *Damon and 
Alphesiboeus are two shepherds from Virgil's Eclogues.  *See Marc. 12.14. 
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simulatione abhorrere et alienos omnino vos esse cognosco. Non ambigo 
etiam quin eam ipsam rem de qua addubitare videmini clare | intellegatis, 
verum illorum more ducimini, qui dum aliqua opinione versantur, gaudent 
si similia opinantes inveniant. Dicam igitur quid ipse sentiam, non utique 
quo doceam et videar interstrepere anser olores, ceterum ut vobis percon- 
tantibus morem geram. 


148 “Ex sacris litteris habemus deum a caelo descensurum se dixisse, ut 
videret civitatem et turrim quam aedificaverant filii hominum, ubi Augusti- 
nus in his De civitate dei inquit: Non loco movetur deus, qui semper est ubique 
totus, verum descensus suus dicitur, cum aliquid facit in terra quod praeter 
usitatum naturae cursum mirabiliter factum praesentiam quodam modo eius 
ostendat; nec videndo discit ad tempus qui numquam potest aliquid ignorare, 
sed ad tempus videre et cognoscere dicitur quia videri et cognosci se facit. 
Non sic ergo videbatur illa civitas ante, quomodo eam videri postea deus fecit 
quando scilicet sibi quantum displiceret ostendit. De spiritu sancto autem 
secundo suo De trinitate sic ait: In promptu est de spiritu ipso, cur missus 
vel ipse dicatur. Facta est enim ex tempore species quaedam creaturae visi- 
bilis, in qua humanis oculis ostenderetur ipse spiritus sanctus, sive cum in 
ipsum Dominum corporali columbae specie descedit, sive cum die Pentecostes 
factus est subito de caelo sonus, tamquam advenientis spiritus vehementis et 
visae sunt in apostolis linguae diversae, sicut ignis, qui et insedit super unum 
quemque eorum. Haec operatio igitur visibiliter expressa, et oculis oblata mor- 
talium missio spiritus sancti dicta est non ut appareret eius ipsa substantia 
qua et ipse, quemadmodum pater et filius invisibilis et incommutabilis est, 
sed ut exterioribus visi signis corda hominum commota ab ipsa temporali | 
manifestatione venientis ad occultam aeternitate illius semper praesentis con- 
verterentur. 


14 ergo bis O, semel del. O! || ante om. Loeb || posteaom. Loeb 15 scilicetom. Loeb 19 Pen- 
ticotes V, corr. V! 
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abhor and are totally alien to such insincerity. I've also no misgivings that 
you understand quite well the matter at hand about which you appear to 
have doubts, but that you're guided by the habit of those who, when they're 
involved in some question, are happy to find like-minded people. Accord- 
ingly, Ill say what I myself think. In any case, I shouldn't give a lesson and 
look like a goose honking among swans; I should, however, respond to your 
questions. 


148 "We know from the sacred scriptures that God said that he was going 
to descend from heaven to see the city and tower that the sons of men had 
built. Augustine in The City of God said about this: 


God, who is always completely present everywhere, does not actually 
move from place to place, but yet he is said to descend when he per- 
forms some action on earth which, being miraculously wrought con- 
trary to the usual course of nature, somehow manifests his presence. 
Neither does he who can never fail to be aware of anything learn by 
the power of vision at a given time but he is merely said to see and 
to discover at the time that which he actually causes to be seen and 
discovered. Just so, that city had not been seen previously in the way 
in which God caused it to be seen when he showed how much it dis- 
pleased him.> 


He said about the holy Spirit in book 2 of The Trinity: 


Itis now easy to understand also of the holy Spirit why he too is said to 
be sent. For in due time a certain outward appearance of the creature 
was wrought, wherein the holy Spirit might be visibly shown; whether 
he descended upon the lord himself in a bodily shape as a dove, or 
when, ten days having passed since his ascension, on the day of Pente- 
cost a sound came suddenly from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and cloven tongues like as of fire were seen upon them, and it sat on 
each of them. This operation, visibly exhibited, and presented to mor- 
tal eyes, is called the sending of the holy Spirit; not that his very sub- 
stance appeared, in which he himself is also invisible and unchange- 
able, like the father and the son, but that the hearts of men, touched 
by things seen outwardly, might be turned from the manifestation in 
time of him as coming to his hidden eternity as ever present.* 


a See Gen. 11-9. >Aug.c.p.16.5. *Aug.Trin. 2.5.10 (McKenna). 
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149 "Ecce iam his verbis aperit Augustinus modum eiusce missionis. Nam 
visibiliter exhibetur, cum tamen ipse spiritus in sui natura non videatur, qui 
nec in apostolis magis erat quam in aliis hominibus sed ad aliud. Non enim 
spiritus sanctus temporali motu tunc venit | vel descendit in apostolos, qui 
semper et ubique totus est, sed per temporalem motum creaturae, signifi- 
cata est spiritualis et invisibilis spiritus sancti infusio, quae ex antea minime 
percipiebatur.” 


150 Tunc Nicolaus simul et Candidus, his auditis gratias mihi multas haben- 
tes nec ego illis pauciores, abiere. 
Explicit prime diei primus liber in Lactentium. 


10 Explicit...Lactentium O : Explicit Fratris Anthonii Raudensis dialogus prime diei in Lac- 
tentium V 
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149 “Now observe. With these words Augustine explained how the send- 
ing took place. For it’s shown visibly, although the Spirit still isn’t seen in his 
nature. He wasn't in the apostles more than in other men, but for another 
purpose. For the holy Spirit, who's always and totally everywhere, didn't then 
come to nor descended into the apostles by a temporary motion. But through 
a temporary movement of a creature, the spiritual and invisible infusion of 
the holy Spirit was indicated, which couldn't previously be perceived at all. 


150 After hearing this and thanking me profusely as I likewise thanked them, 


Niccolo and Candido then departed together. 
The first book against Lactentius of the first day ends. 


a See Lombard Sent. 1, d.16, c.1, $2 and d.17, c.5. 
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{DIALOGUS) SECUNDUS 
(PROLOGUS) 


1 Postridie, Beatissime Pater, excellentissimi ingenii amicos illos nostros, 
Nicolaum quidem et Candidum, qui ad controversiam institutam se redi- 
turos polliciti fuerant expectabam. Verum illustres viri duo alii, quippe quia 
mente mea longius tunc aberant, adventum illorum occuparunt: unus Guar- 
nerius Castilioneus, alter Franciscus Barbarus Venetus. Ille civilis et pontificii 
iuris omni orbe interpres famosissimus suaque professione doctissimus, qui 
et orator inter disertos et eloquentes disertissimus unus est eloquentissi- 
musque. Hic vero ingenio doctrina et arte non minor illo, atque imprimis, qui 
ex humanitatis ipsis beatissimis studiis | non Barbarus nominandus quidem 
sed Atticus vel Arpinas, et qui pleraque omnia memoratu dignissima litteris 
demandarit, ut iam suae posteritati dum quae scripsit pro deliciis habentur 
interesse videatur. 


2 Ubi uti fieri assolet salute utrimque accepta redditaque, demiratus con- 
gressum illorum "Quis casus nostris vos appulit oris?" sciscitabar. 


3 Guarnerius autem, “Audivimus,” inquit, “hesterno die hoc hortulo tuo te 
audiente, inter praestantissimos viros Nicolaum Arcimboldum Candidum- 
que Decembrem, de Lactentii doctrina duellum commissum esse honestis- 
simum iocundissimumque. Hac igitur spe et desiderio audiendi illos illecti, 
si ad singulare certamen hodie descensuri erant nec graves illis futuri era- 
mus, ambo convenimus. Quid enim litterarum certamine iocundius dignius 
utilius aut audiri aut inveniri potest?" 


4 Tuncillos ne eloco decederent sed statim eos affuturos opperirentur roga- 
bam. Itaque non difficiles loco herbido | tres una consedimus. Coeperunt illi 
tantisper multis de rebus et variis habere sermonem, ubi verba verbis innec- 
tentes eo ventum est ut de bello et pace magna loquerentur. 


1 Dialogus Secundus] Incipit secundus suppl. in rubr. V 


13 -beanturV,-a-exp.V! 15 redita-V 17 tuo om. V, s.l. suppl. V. 20 audiendi om. V, s.l. 
suppl.V! 23 auts.l suppl. O! 25 Itaque O : Ita V 
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PROLOGUE 


1 The next day, Holy Father, I was waiting for Niccoló and Candido, our 
highly talented friends, who had promised to resume the debate we had 
started. But their arrival was anticipated by two other famous men, whom 
at that moment Id almost forgotten about. One was Guarnerio Castiglioni, 
the other Francesco Barbaro of Venice. The first is the world's preeminent 
commentator on Civil and Canon Law and an extremely learned scholar in 
his profession. Moreover, in fluency and eloquence he is peerless. The sec- 
ond, however, equals him in talent, learning, and art. And above all, based on 
his delightful humanistic studies alone, he ought not be named Barbaro, but 
Atticus or Arpinas.? He has committed to writing everything worth remem- 
bering. And so he already seems to have achieved fame for generations to 
come since his writings are deemed highly enjoyable. 


2 After we had all exchanged customary greetings, I, puzzled by their visit, 
asked, “What ‘chance has brought you to our shores’?”> 


3 "We've heard,” Guarnerio replied, “that yesterday here in your little gar- 
den with you as their audience two distinguished men, Niccoló Arcimboldi 
and Candido Decembrio, engaged in a highly dignified and delightful debate 
about the teaching of Lactentius. So we both, attracted by the hope and 
desire to listen to them, have dropped by in case they're going to resume 
this extraordinary debate today— provided that we not get in their way. For 
what could be heard or found more pleasant, worthy, or beneficial than a 
debate about literature?" 


4 Ithen asked them not to leave but to wait for the imminent arrival of Nic- 
coló and Decembrio. And so the three of us readily sat down together on 
the grass. In the meantime Guarnerio and Francesco began to talk about a 
wide variety of things. As one topic led to another they finally settled into a 
serious conversation about war and peace. 


aA play on “Barbarian,” with Atticus meaning “a friend of Cicero" and Arpinas meaning 
“Cicero himself" after Cicero's birthplace of Arpinum. Val. Fl. 4.483-484 (modified). 
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COLLOCUTIO DE BELLO ET PACE 


5 "Sunt qui hac opinione versentur" inquit Guarnerius, *ut nullum bellum, 
si iustitia servanda est, quoquo pacto geri possit. Cum enim iure ipso natu- 
rae omnia singulis et omnibus singula in medium et in commune nata esse 
videantur, naturam ipsam violari debere putant esse nequissimum. Dicen- 
tes ab orbe condito gentium nationum rerumque omnium imperium penes 
sanctissimos reges extitisse. Quos siquidem ad eiusce maiestatis fastigium 
non popularis ambitio, ceterum spectata | inter bonos moderatio provehebat. 
Populos sine legibus tunc teneri, quibus arbitria principum pro legibus con- 
stabant. 


Non galeae, non ensis erat: sine militis usu 
omnia securae peragebant otia gentes. 


Fines imperii tueri magis quam proferre mos erat, atque intra suam patriam 
regna ipsa finiebantur. Nunc autem belligerare et perdomitis gentibus dila- 
tare regnum, malis felicitas, bonis vero necessitas quaedam esse videtur. Bella 
namque inferre finitimis et inde in ulteriora desaevire, ac populos sibi non 
molestos sola regnandi cupiditate profligare et subdere, quid aliud quam, ut 
ait Augustinus, grande latrocinium appellandum est? Ninus inde ille Assy- 
rius damnatur ab omnibus, quod omnium primus avitum et quasi priscum 
gentibus morem novo imperii affectu quodam ipse mutaverit, finitimis bella 
intulerit, ac rudes adhuc ad resistendum populos ad terminos Libiae usque 
subiugarit. Quod exemplum deductum in medium multum insolentiae mul- 
tum ambitionis posteris nobis regnantibus iniecit. 


1 Collocutio...Pace] no. mg. O'V! iuxta Cum enim... 


2 versentur O : versan- V 6 gentium...imperium] rerum gentium nationumque impe- 
rium Loeb 7 sanctissimos om. Loeb n erat] erant Loeb 12 omnia] mollia Loeb 
16 inde...desaevire] in cetera inde procedere Loeb — 17 regnandi] regni Loeb || profligare] 
conterere Loeb 
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A CONVERSATION ABOUT WAR AND PEACE 


5 "Some people hold the opinion,” said Guarnerio, “that the preservation of 
justice requires that no war be waged at all. For they think that nature itself 
is violated ought to be considered vile in the extreme since by the very law 
of nature everything seems to exist for everybody, jointly and in common, 
and everybody for everything.? From the world's beginning, they say, power 
over tribes, nations, and all affairs was in the hands of most virtuous kings" And 
these *were not raised to the summit of power by courting the people, but 
by the recognition that their self-control gained among good men." People 
were not at that time governed 'by any laws' and 'for them the decisions of 
their princes counted as laws.’ 


"There was no need at all of armed men, for nations, 
secure from war's alarms, passed the years in gentle ease.’ 


‘It was the custom to defend rather than to extend their boundaries, and 
each monarch’s rule was limited to his own native land.* At present, how- 
ever, ‘waging war and extending their dominion over conquered nations is 
in the eyes of the wicked a gift of fortune, but in the eyes of the good itisa 
necessary evil. ‘Now to make war on one's neighbors and from them to sav- 
agethe next group, crushing and subduing peoples who have given no offense 
out of mere lust for dominion—what else can this be called, as Augustine 
said, ‘except brigandage on a grand scale’ Therefore all people condemn the 
Assyrian Ninus because 'he was the first to give up the ancient and ancestral 
custom of the nations and adopted the novelty of a lust for empire, waged 
‘war on his neighbors, and subjugated ‘peoples who till then were inexperi- 
enced in the art of self-defense [...] as far as the borders of Libya’ And that 
example, once set, inspired much insolence and great ambition for power in 
our later rulers. 


? These are views of the Golden Age; see Ambr. Off. 1.28132; and Seneca Ep. go. 3. For the his- 
tory of these ideas, see Brown 2012, 131-134 (on Ambrose); and Garnsey 2007, 18 and 128-130 
(on L.); 125-128 and 212-214 (on Ambrose); 31-32, 44-49, and 53 (on R's dialogues); and Swift 
1968. Much of this passage is also found in R’s anniversary oration (June 16) for Filippo Maria 
Visconti, probably in 1444 (Parma: BP, Ms Parm. 26, ff. 9*-11"). > Aug. C.D. 4.6; Just. Epit. 11 
(modified). “Just. Epit. 1.2; R's Ms of Augustine's c.p. probably included this line. — 4Ov. 
Met.1.99-100. °Aug.c.D. 4.6; Just. Epit.11. fAug.C.D.4.35. SAug.C.D.4.6. »Aug.c.D. 4.6. 
iR. could mean later Roman rulers or Italian rulers who were his own near contemporaries. 
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6 "Sunt exadversum et alii quorum ab sententia non abhorreo, immo illis 
vehementer assentior, qui hac opinione et fide vivunt, ut iuste pie sancte 
geri bella posse iure ipso gentium arbitrentur. Nec sint qui dicant hic durus 
est sermo. Audiant illi ipsi Augustinum, Ambrosium lectitent, sanctorum 
patrum decreta percontentur. Nonne apud veros dei cultores | ipsa bella 
quam iusta videbantur, qui non nocendi cupiditate aut crudelitate ceterum 
pacis studio gesta sunt, quo flagitiosi quique coercerentur, qui vero boni 
essent sublevarentur? In Officiis suis (si probe memini) ait Cicero ob eam 
causam bella | esse suscipienda, ut sine iniuria in pace vivatur. Nonne igi- 
tur bella iusta sunt, quae ulciscuntur iniurias? Non ea gens aut civitas bello 
plectenda est, quae vel vindicare neglexerit, quod a suis improbe factum vel 
reddere quod per iniuriam sublatum est? Praeclare itaque Officialibus libris 
suis divus Ambrosius Fortitudo, inquit, quae bello patriam tuetur a barba- 
ris imbecilles domi fovet, socios vero a latronibus defensitat plena iustitia est. 
Ex his plane argumentari licet bella ipsa necessitate magis quam voluntate 
proficisci debere. 


7 "Sapientes quoque principes et populos non pacem ipsam quaerere quo 
commodius aliunde dimicandum putent, sed armis uti ut otio veraque pace 
aliquando perfruantur, hostemque pugnantem cum moderatione, ut aiunt, 
inculpatae tutelae profligandum intellegant, vim quoque vi repellendam 
esse atque ensem ense compressum iri. His tamen in bellis quae iusta vel 
iniusta esse censentur, si altius quae vetustissima sunt repetere volueri- 
mus, si eos qui rerum varios eventus et antecessiones, qui gesta principum 
et populorum ac bella litteris mandavere—Herodotum, Aristonem, Thu- 
cydidem, Theopompum, Livium, Sallustium, Iosephum, Suetonium, Tro- 
gum, Florum, Iustinum, Q. Curtium, Cornelium Tacitum, Eutropium, Lam- 
pridium, Eusebium, Orosium (modo habeantur)—evolvere collubuerit, 
quot hominum centena milia sub Cyro, Philippo, Dario, Alexandro mortem 


3 ver.re.antehic O! 12 libris om. V, s.l. suppl. V 17 et populos om. V, mg. suppl. V! || ver. 
re. post quaerere O! 22 esse bis V, semel exp. V! 
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6 "In contrast, other people, whose opinion I don't detest—actually with 
whom I strongly agree—live by the following view and conviction: to wit, 
they conclude that under the law of nations war can be waged justly, piously, 
and righteously. And let nobody say this is a callous statement. Let these 
selfsame listen to Augustine, let them read Ambrose, and let them investi- 
gate the decretals of the holy Fathers. Didn't, among the true worshipers of 
God, those wars' seem especially just 'that were not waged out of a desire for 
harm or cruelty but out of a pursuit of peace; so that 'atrocious people' to a 
man ‘would be constrained’ and the truly ‘good ones would be supported’? 
In his On Obligations, if I remember well, Cicero said that *wars should be 
undertaken for the one purpose of living peaceably without suffering injus- 
tice’> Aren't then ‘those wars just by which injuries are avenged’?° Shouldn't 
that ‘nation or state be hit’ with war ‘that has neglected either to atone for 
what is badly done by its people or to give back what is taken by misdeed'?d 
The divine Ambrose, therefore, stated with exceptional clarity in his On Obli- 
gations: ‘Courage, which protects the fatherland from barbarians in time of 
war and sides with the powerless at home or defends allies against robbers, 
is fully justified’e These assertions obviously make it possible to argue that 
necessity more than desire has to be the cause of wars. 


7 “Wise princes and peoples also didn’t seek a peace by which they thought 
to fight more easily elsewhere, but they used force of arms in order to enjoy 
later tranquility and true peace. They understood that a bellicose enemy 
has to be crushed, as the saying goes, ‘with the limitation of blameless self- 
defense’ and that one also has to ‘repel force with force’ and that a sword 
will be restrained by a sword.‘ Yet regarding these wars that are thought to 
be just or unjust, if we wanted to go back further to those most ancient wars, 
if it'll prove gratifying to page through the authors who wrote about the var- 
ious outcomes and causes of events, who wrote about the deeds of kings 
and peoples and their wars—Herodotus, Ariston, Thucydides, Theopompus, 
Livy, Sallust, Josephus, Suetonius, Trogus, Florus, Justinus, Quintus Curtius, 
Cornelius Tacitus, Eutropius, Lampridius, Eusebius, and Orosius (provided 
they’re available)—how many hundreds of thousands of men died under 
Cyrus, Philip, Darius, and Alexander? How many under Xerxes? While he 


? Gratian Decr. 11, C.23., q.1, c.6; Ivo Carn. Decr. 10.105. Gratian and Ivo ascribe this to Augus- 
tine, but this attribution is no longer accepted. — Cic. Off. 1.11.35 (Walsh).  ©Gratian Decr. 
I1, C23, q.2, c.2; Aug. Quest. in Hept. 6.10. Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.2, c.2; Aug. Quest. in Hept. 
6.10. *Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.3, c.5; Ambr. Off. 127429. ‘c.J. 8.41 (A.D.290); and x 5.12.18. 
For the history of this legal concept, see Pennington 2014. 
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obiere? quot sub Xerxe, qui ducens apud Athenas novies centena milia equi- 
tum parva manu a Themistocle fusus est, ita ut piscatoria scapha paene solus 
evaserit? quot milia bellis civilibus socialibus servilibusque, quibus Roma- 
nus sanguis quasi totus effusus est, mortem oppetisse inveniemus? quot Gal- 
lico bello, ut de multis | paucula dicam Cimbrico Numantinoque? quot Pyr- 
rhi et Hannibalis et Persae et Antiochi et Mithridatis et Iugurthae congres- 
sionibus | et proeliis variisque fortunae inversionibus ac luctuosis cladibus 
homines paene innumerabiles extincti sunt? Et si ad sacras (quae mentiri 
et nesciunt et nequeunt) litteras nos ipsos recipere voluerimus, ubi singu- 
los dies, regum omnium illum regem et principem omnipotentem deum et 
dominum exercituum belligerare saepenumero, immo si dicere fas est, et ab 
religione non abhorret, furere aliquando atque desaevire lectitamus. Quot 
sub Moyse sub Iosue sub iudicibus sub regibus virorum multa milia variis 
bellis, diverso caelo, distractis temporibus (ut etiam uno dumtaxat proelio 
Aethiopum decies centena milia interierint) ad internecionem usque deleta 
sunt? Ita ut paene non tot naturam in lucem edidisse quot bella ipsa confe- 
cisse et extinxisse videatur! Plane itaque cum propter strages horrendas et 
rerum eversiones tum imprimis ob humani sanguinis effusionem, sive iniu- 
sta sive iusta ipsa sint bella, quoad fieri potest fugienda censemus." 


8 "Sancta sunt,’ inquit tunc Franciscus Barbarus, “ea ipsa quae in medium 
attulisti, Guarneri, virorum optime. Verum quoniam rebus longe anteactis 
tametsi legantur non admodum commovemur sollicitamurque. Fugerunt 
enim prae vetustate oculos hominum et videri coram nequaquam possunt. 
Praesentibus autem rebus, quoniam ob oculos versantur, non sine vehe- 
mentia urgemur et afficimur, bellum hoc Italicum, quod videntibus nobis 
gestum est et haeret animis perniciosissimum luctuosissimumque, non mihi 
hoc loco praetereundum videtur. Illud enim a superioribus annis in hunc 
diem cum pace de crudelitate certavit et vicit. Quam ob rem quis nostrum, | 
nisi ferreus aut Hyrcanarum tigrium lacte nutritus, sine commiseratione et 
animi aegretudine, sine maerore mentis et lacrimis, civitatum Italicarum 
ruinas, eversiones populorum, rerum omnium stragem, clades horrendas, 
extremas calamitates, effusum bellis sanguinem, ubique iustitium, homi- 
num innumerabiles interitus recensuerit? Revocentur quae statim attigisti 


13 Ioue V, -s- s.l. suppl. V! 15 internecionem corr. Ru-Sc : -neti- OV, corr. -necti- O'V! 
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was leading 900,000 horsemen against Athens, Themistocles with a small 
army defeated him so soundly that Xerxes escaped in a fishing boat as nearly 
the lone survivor? How many thousands shall we discover to have died in 
the civil, social, and slave wars in which Roman blood got spilled nearly 
to the last drop? How many in the Gallic wars, let alone in the Cimbrian 
or Numantine wars? How many men in numbers nearly incalculable were 
extinguished in the battles of Pyrrhus, of Hannibal, of Perseus, of Antiochus, 
of Mithridates, and of Jugurtha? How many were extinguished in fights and 
with various twists of fate and mournful defeats? And if we ourselves should 
choose to retreat to the holy scriptures (which neither know how nor are 
able to lie), where we read that in single days the King and Prince of Kings, 
God Almighty and Lord of Hosts frequently fought wars or rather—if it's 
permitted to say so without sacrilege—was at times furious and vented his 
rage. How many thousands of men were slaughtered wholesale to the point 
of extinction under Moses, under Joshua, under the Judges, and under the 
Kings? How many in various wars, in sundry places, and at diverse times? 
Indeed in a single battle one million Ethiopians died.^ Accordingly, it looks 
as though Nature hasn't given birth to nearly as many men as wars have killed 
and extinguished! Clearly then, not only because of the horrendous devasta- 
tion and destruction of property but even more so because of the shedding 
of human blood, we hold that wars, whether just or unjust, must be avoided 
as far as possible." 


8 "Righteous are those things," Francesco Barbaro then remarked, "that you 
put forward, noblest Guarnerio. Yet it's a given that events in the distant 
past don't much move or disturb us even when they're read. For by their 
very antiquity they elude human eyes and can't be seen directly. But because 
present events occur right under our eyes they intensely disturb and affect 
us, I feel mention must made here of the Italian War that was fought as 
we looked on, the one that sticks in our mind as the most pernicious and 
grievous of wars.° For that war throughout the past years up to the present 
day has vied with peace over cruelty and won. Consequently, who of us, 
unless made of iron or nursed on milk of the Hyrcanian tigers,? could’ve 
witnessed without feeling pity and being sick at heart, without sadness and 
tears, Italian cities in ruins, peoples expelled, all property destroyed, hor- 
rendous slaughters, relentless disasters, battlefield carnage, and everywhere 
justice lying lifeless and countless people dead. Let those old days that you 


a See Just. 2.13. >See 11 Paral. 14.9-14. What R. referred to as "the Italian Wars" are now 
known as “the Visconti Wars" ‘See Verg. Aen. 4.367. 
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antiqua tempora. Dicantur rerum discrimina et varietates et proelia publica. 
Numerentur exinde seditiones tacite, | urbium defectiones, tyrannorum 
immanitates, libertatis oppressio, latronum copia, pacis exilium. Quod erit 
ex his malum? quae rabies ceterarum gentium? quae saevitia barbarorum? 
ut huic nostrae comparari possit? 


9 “Satis exemplorum nobis aliena mala declaraverant. Quid studendum fuit 
ut vel nos Itali ceteris exemplo fieremus? Quid miscere profuit vires Italiam- 
que tenere in medio? Etenim 


omnia prius experiri quam armis uti sapientem decet, 


ubi si successus non affuerit, honestus tamen, inquit Livius, fuit semper ipse 
conatus. Quod si secus ipse sapiens faxit, ut pace et otio temere abutatur 
ac bellum invadat, non mirum fuerit si aliquando damnandus dicat: 'peri- 
culum me fecisse paenitet. Et in id quod imperatoribus turpissimum Fabius 
esse dicebat, scilicet ‘non putaram, incidat? Quid non incidat? Nemo eorum 
qui principantur quas habeat in pace vires agnovit. Nemo secum praepon- 
derat commentaturque quam varius sit eventus belli. Nemo putat se subiici 
debere sed praefici. Quo fit ut quicquid eiuscemodi est, ait Cicero, in quo vel- 
lent et nequeunt plures excellere, in eo plerumque oboriatur tanta contentio, 
ut difficillimum sit servare ‘sanctam societatem. Quae ambitio si sanari tunc 
nullo collyrio aut medicamento | potuit, venenum quasi fomentum quod- 
dam, ut aiunt, nobis Italis pro remedio fuit. Id est, bellum horrendum com- 
missum est quo pace sempiterna et otio aliquando frueremur. Verum enim- 
vero dum in armis semper pergere, nos ipsos tueri, alios propulsare con- 
tendimus, vulnus hoc ipsum Italicum insanabile visum est. Excessit enim 
medicina modum dum bella seruntur ex bellis dumve fortioribus quisque 
remediis ac validiore Marte descendit in aciem. Veritusque sum semper ne, 
dum quis confecto tandem hoc ipso Italico bello superior ettriumphans eva- 
serit, cum Quinto Metello devicta a Romanis Carthagine dicat: 'Nescio an 
plus mali vel boni haec victoria nobis attulerit" Quae namque fuit aut hoc 
bello potuit pulchra et illustris esse victoria, ubi elapsis superioribus annis 


2 exindel O,-ldel.O! 6 fuits./ suppl.O! n ipsesapiens s.l suppl. O! 14 Quid non incidat 
om.V 18 oboriatur O : ritur V : fit Winterbottom 19 tunc s.l suppl. O! 20-21 quodam V, 
al. -d- s.l. suppl. V! 21 nobis Italis rescr. inras. O! 21-22 post commis- rescr. in ras. -sum est 
O! 23 nos...tueri] ver. re. ante tueri et rescr. in ras. nos O! | ipsos s.l. suppl. O! 27 tandem 
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just spoke of be recalled. And let the dangers and the vicissitudes of life and 
the public battles be told. Let then the secret seditions, the rebellious cities, 
the gruesome deeds of tyrants, the oppression of liberty, the multitude of 
robberies, the banishment of peace be enumerated. What evil will result 
from these ancient events? What ferocities of other nations and cruelties 
of barbarians could compare with our own? 


9 “Abundant examples tell us about foreign evils. But why must we Ital- 
ians strive to become an example to others? How did it help ‘to unite their 
strength’ and ‘to rule Italy in common’? Indeed ‘the wise man should try 
everything before resorting to arms. ‘If one fails in trying, as Livy says, 
‘nonetheless an honest effort was made.’¢ But if a wise man acted otherwise 
so that he rashly squanders peace and tranquility and goes to war, no one 
would be surprised, if ever he were about to be sentenced, that he'd say, ‘I 
regret having made the attempt. And in that he might stumble across the 
excuse that ‘Fabius used to say was the one most shameful for a comman- 
der, namely, ‘I didn't think ...'* Why wouldn't he stumble across that excuse? 
Nobody who leads realizes what strengths he possesses in peace. No one 
deliberates or says to himself that the outcome of war is enormously vari- 
able. Everybody thinks that he ought not subordinate himself but rather that 
he should lead. That's why it happens, said Cicero, that 'once you have a sit- 
uation in which’ leaders would want but are unable ‘to be pre-eminent, such 
a power-struggle usually ensues that it becomes most difficult to maintain 
a “sacrosanct alliance"* And if no salve or medicine could then heal that 
ambition, ‘poison as a sort of poultice, as they say, served us Italians as a 
remedy. That is, that horrible war was launched so that we could eventually 
enjoy perpetual peace and rest. But as long as we constantly pursued war and 
tried to secure ourselves and to repel others, this Italian wound showed no 
sign of being curable. For the medicine exceeded the proper dose as long as 
wars promoted wars and as long as someone joined the battle with stronger 
remedies and a more powerful Mars. I've always feared that, should this Ital- 
ian war end and should somebody finally gain the upper-hand and emerge 
triumphant, hed say in the words of Quintus Metellus after the Romans 
defeated Carthage: ‘I know not whether that victory brought us more good or 
more harm." For what victory was or could've been beautiful and illustrious 
in this war? Throughout the past years of this war haven't all Italians and 


a Luc. 1.89-90 (modified). Ter. Eun. 789 (modified). ¢Ps.-Sen. De moribus 85. It is unclear 
why R. associated this remark with Livy. dSee Sen. Ira 2.31. * Cic. Off. 1.8.26 (Walsh 
modified). fSee Val. Max. 7.2.3. 
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ex omni Italia vidimus nos, viderunt et alii, nec sine lacrimis procellas tem- 
pestates naufragia ruinas incendia interitus exercituum captivatos | impe- 
ratores proscriptiones calamitates fugas egestatem mendicitatem famem? 
Pertimesco nimirum ne paria aut his deteriora nisi deus bene vertat ex inte- 
gro iterum atque iterum videamus." 


10 Tunc illectus prudentissimorum horum virorum sanctissimis verbis qui 
tantopere bella exhorrere et deprecari videbantur, dicebam ipse pacem ab 
Augustino in partes distributam esse: fictam videlicet et veram. “De prima ita 
loquebatur: Pax est incertum bonum, quoniam corda eorum quibuscum eam 
tenere volumus ignoramus, et si fortasse ea hodie cognoscere possemus, qua- 
lia postridie futura essent utique nesciremus. Breviuscula quidem est neque 
Gades Herculis attingit. Idcirco cum a Privernatibus | captivis senatus Roma- 
nus quaereret qualem pacem si impune remitterentur essent cum Romanis 
habituri, princeps eorum libera voce et digna gravissimo principe respondit: 
Si bonam perpetuam; si malam, non diuturnam. De secunda autem quae vera 
estita dicebat: Tale bonum est bonum pacis, ut in rebus creatis nihil gratiosius 
soleat audiri, nihil delectabilius concupisci, nihil utilius possideri. Agrippa ita- 
que, vir ingentis animi, qui solus ex his, quos civilia bella claros potentesque 
fecerunt, felix in publicum fuit, dicere solebat multum se debere huic senten- 
tiae: ‘Concordia parvae res crescunt, discordia maxime dilabuntur. 


11 “Recte igitur a philosophis definitur: Pax est finis belli; pax tranquilla 
libertas est. Sicut enim placidum mare ex aspero caelumque ex nubilo sere- 
num hilari sentitur aspectu; sic bellum pace mutatum plurimum gaudii affert, 
offensarum etiam acerbitas deposita candida relatione celebranda est. Quid 
enim gloriosius quam inimicitias in amicitias commutare? Quos habuit popu- 
lus Romanus fideliores socios quam quos aliquando habuit pertinacissimos 
hostes? Nonne Cicero vester orationem habens Pro Cornelio Balbo his ver- 
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others too witnessed tearfully the turmoil, disasters, destruction, catastro- 
phes, conflagrations, armies slaughtered, commanders captured, proscrip- 
tions, calamities, refugees, destitution, beggary, and starvation? I certainly 
fear that we'll see anew—time and again—the same or worse than these 
unless God turns things around." 


10 Then drawn by the righteous statements of these exceptionally sensible 
men who visibly and intensely abhorred and deprecated war, I made the 
comment that Augustine singled out two sorts of peace, namely, false and 
true. “About the first he said this: ‘Peace is but a doubtful good, since we 
do not know the hearts of those with whom we choose to be at peace, and 
even if we could know them today, in any case we know not what they may 
be like tomorrow? Peace is short-lived and doesn't extend to the Pillars of 
Hercules.» For this reason, when the Roman senate asked the Privernatian 
captives whether they would keep the peace if sent back unharmed, their 
leader spoke frankly and as befits a great prince: ‘If you give us a good one, 
perpetual; if a bad, not for long’* About the second and true kind of peace, 
Augustine said this: ‘So great is the good of peace, that one is apt to encounter 
in all of creation nothing more pleasing to hear, nothing more delightful to 
desire, nothing more useful to possess. Therefore ‘Agrippa, a great-souled 
man, the only person among those whom the civil wars raised to fame and 
power whose prosperity helped the state, used to say that he was greatly 
indebted to the proverb: “Harmony makes small things grow; lack of har- 
mony makes great things decay”’¢ 


11 "Accordingly, philosophers state correctly: Peace is the end of war; ‘peace 
is tranquil liberty. For ‘when the sea turns from rough to calm or the sky 
from cloudy to clear, we perceive it with cheerful faces. War changed to 
peace brings great happiness. So the putting aside of bitter offence is to be 
celebrated in benevolent recital"? "What is more splendid than to exchange 
hostility for friendship? What more faithful allies did the Roman people pos- 
sess than those who were once its most stubborn foes?'^ Didn't your Cicero 
express this in his oration Pro Cornelius Balbo? 'But what undoubtedly has 


@Aug.C.D.19.5. >The Pillars of Hercules (Gades Herculis) are the modern Straights of Gibral- 
tar, near Cádiz, meaning here “the ends of the earth” Val. Max. 6.21. Thom. de Hib., 
Man. flor., “pax, Aug. C.D., i.e., Ps.-Aug. (Augustinus Belgicus) Sermo ad fratres in eremo com- 
morantes 2 (PL 40,1238); cf. Aug. C. D. 19.1. *Sen. Ep. 94.46; Sal. Jug.10.6. Cic. Phil. 2.44.13 
(Shackleton Bailey); cf. Aug. Ep. 189.6 (bellum geritur ut pax acquiratur) ^ Val. Max. 4.2 
praef. PSen. Ira 2.34.4. 
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bis utebatur? Illud sine dubitatione maxime nostrum fundavit imperium et 
populi Romani nomen auxit, quod princeps | ille creator huius urbis, Romulus, 
foedere Sabino docuit etiam hostibus recipiendis augeri hanc civitatem opor- 
tere. 


12 "Quid me dicturum arbitramini, ornatissimi viri? Undecumque pax veni- 
at, si honesta est, amplectenda est. Etenim pace habita videmus iura huma- 
na divinaque ac leges sanctas reflorescere. Quae, ut Pro Milone ait Cicero, 
silent inter arma nec se expectari iubent, cum ei, qui expectari velit, ante 
iniusta poena luenda sit | quam iusta repetenda. Videmus doctrinas omnis 
et artes et ingenia consilia quoque et omne hominum genus ad bene bea- 
teque vivendum revocari. Videmus magistratus, sine quorum prudentia et 
diligentia civitas esse non potest, restituta pace restitui sedibus suis. Prae- 
clare itaque ille ipse idem Cicero in oratione Pro Sestio: Huius otiosae et 
tranquillae dignitatis fundamenta sunt<...): religiones auspicia magistratus 
senatus auctoritas leges mos maiorum iudicia iuris dicio fides aerarium pro- 
vinciae socii imperii laus. Quae singula pace sublata omnia intereant, ipsa 
vero florescente omnia floreant necesse est." 


TRACTATUS PULCHER DE PASSIONIBUS 


13 Vix ea fatus eram, cum Blaxius Giglinus, Ambrosianae Abbas ecclesiae, 
vir utique et religione sacer et pontificio iure multisque doctrinis et artibus 
at imprimis ipsa oratoria perinsignis, applicuit. Erant illo cum quos primos 
expectaveramus: Nicolaus quidem et Candidus. Assurreximus illis omnes. 
Ubi expletis amplexibus mutuis ac salutationis officiis ultro citroque reddi- 
tis, loco herbido quo prius simul ipsi consedimus. Libellum tum quempiam 
quem Abbas ipse tenebat in manibus conspicamur. Qui rogatus quisnam 
ille esset, De ira dei Lactentium esse respondit; dicebatque se disceptatio- 


18 Tractatus...Passionibus no. mg. V!O! (incidentalis ante de O!) iuxta Cum enim... 
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done most to establish our Empire and to increase the renown of the Roman 
people is that Romulus, that first founder of this city, taught us by the treaty 
which he made with the Sabines that this state ought to be enlarged by the 
admission even of enemies as citizens.’ 


12 "What do you expect me to say, distinguished gentlemen? Wherever 
peace comes from, if it's genuine it must be embraced. For we see that 
when peace is kept, human and divine rights as well as sacred laws blos- 
som anew. As Cicero says in his Pro Milone, ‘when arms speak, the laws 
are silent; they bid none to await their word, since he who chooses to wait 
for their application must pay an undeserved penalty before he can exact 
a deserved one." We notice that in peace all principles, arts, talents, good 
counsels, and humanity as a whole are summoned anew to 'the good and 
happy life We see that magistrates, without whose prudence and diligence 
no state can exist, are reinstated in their offices once peace is restored. And 
so in his oration Pro Sestio Cicero again articulates this exceptionally well: 
‘A serene “Peace with Honor" has the following foundations[...]: religious 
observances, the auspices, the magistrates, the authority of the Senate, the 
laws, ancestral custom, criminal and civil jurisdiction, credit, the Treasury, 
our provinces, our allies, and the prestige of our government‘ Of neces- 
sity, when peace is shattered everything disintegrates; when peace flourishes 
everything blossoms." 


AN ELEGANT DISCUSSION OF THE PASSIONS® 


13 I had just uttered these remarks when the Abbot of Sant’ Ambrogio, Bia- 
gio Ghiglini, joined us.f He's a man utterly devoted to monastic life and 
exceptionally distinguished in papal law and many arts and sciences and 
especially in oratory. He had in tow Niccoló and Candido, whom we had ini- 
tially been expecting. We all rose at their arrival. Once mutual embraces and 
polite salutations were exchanged among us, we sat down together in the 
same grassy place as before. We then spotted a little book that the Abbot 
held in his hands. Upon being asked what it was, he answered that it was 
Lactentius' The Anger of God. He further stated that he understood a debate 


^ Cic. Balb. 31. >Cic. Mil. 4.1 (modified). “Cic. Off. 2.2.6 (Walsh). ‘Cic. Sest. 46.98. R. (or 
his Ms) omitted from this list “the army” (res militaris). €R. indicated the change of topic 
at DTL 2.17. ‘The church and monastery of Sant’ Ambrogio were adjacent to San Francesco 
Grande. 
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nem quampiam de Lactentii doctrina magis quam eloquentia anteriore die 
initam esse quam Candidus impugnare Nicolaus e regione tueri moliebatur 
intellexisse. 


14 Rogans exinde, quando quidem pugil pro Firmiano Nicolaus ipse descen- 
debat in aciem, iram vel in deo (hoc enim est dogma suum) quemadmodum 
in hominibus esse defensitaret. "Numquid vehementiis,' inquit, | "humanis 
afficitur deus? Etenim si ex ira commovetur, aliis | quoque affectibus com- 
moveatur necesse est. Sperabit itaque tristabitur contremiscet invidebit. Nec 
ulla dabitur ratio, cum sit una in cunctis, ut solum ira non aliis passionibus 
afficiatur." 


15 “Non est instituti nostri impraesentiarum,” inquit tum Nicolaus, “De ira 
dei velle disserere, qui ad Institutiones cognoscendas dumtaxat disceptantes 
accessimus. Sunt hoc loco viri doctissimi duo: Castilioneus videlicet et Bar- 
barus. Quippe qui qua de cumque re data dicatur in medium praeter omnes 
mortales verissimum afferre iudicium et possunt et sciunt. Scrupulum hunc 
in illos ipse reiicio. Tu vero illos consule." 


16 Tunc Abbas: "Oratus sis, Guarneri sapientissime, ut nobis rem hanc (idem 
enim es repentinus qui praeparatus) edisseras." 


17 Omnes autem Abbatem secuti ad disserendum Guarnerium ipsum pro- 
vocaverunt, qui sic coepit: "Quando mihi primas, viri clarissimi, in dicendo 
tribuitis, exultationi quidem et gloriae locus est nullus, quippe qui non eum 
me esse intellegam quem vos ipsi aut amore pellecti aut forsis errore seu 
fama quae in utramque partem 


Tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri 


persaepe mentitur arbitramini. Morem tamen quando precibus me iussum 
accipiam, vobis ipse gesturus sum. De affectibus igitur quos Aristoteles pas- 
siones, Cicero animi perturbationes appellat, et quot numero quae qualesve 
sint, quo res ipsa clarior fiat primo disserendum videtur. Deinde Lactentius 
noster, | qui divinae naturae iram—ut Abbas hic autumat—ascribit, quoad 
mei fieri poterit excusandus quidem defensitandusque. 
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had transpired yesterday focused more on Lactentius' teaching than on his 
eloquence. He'd heard that Candido had apparently done his best to attack 
Lactentius' theories, while Niccoló on the other hand had tried to defend 
them. 


14 The Abbot then inquired of Niccoló, since he had entered the fray as 
the champion of Firmianus, whether he would defend Lactentius' tenet that 
anger existed in God just as it did in humans. “Is God now,” the Abbot asked, 
"affected by human passions? It would mean that if anger moves him, other 
emotions necessarily move him too. He will experience hope, sadness, fear, 
and envy. Nor will it make sense that God is affected only by anger and by no 
other emotions, since the same holds for them all." 


15 "Our purpose right now,’ Niccolo then replied, "isn't to discuss The Anger 
of God. Candido and I were only involved in a debate to investigate his Insti- 
tutes. Two other scholars are here, namely, Castiglioni and Barbaro. They 
above all mortals are capable and knowledgeable to render a completely 
sound verdict on any sort of case that arises. I toss this thorny issue to them. 
You should rather consult them." 


16 "You, Guarnerio,” the Abbot then said, “with your vast wisdom, please 
analyze this case for us. For you speak extemporaneously as well as you do 
when well prepared." 


17 Following the lead of the Abbot, we all prevailed on Guarnerio to discuss 
the case, and so he began: "When, gentlemen, you award me the first place 
to speak, it brings me no joy or pride at all, for I well know that I'm not the 
man you think I am. You're taken in either by your affection or maybe by 
misperception or even by rumor, which is often ambiguous, 'clinging to the 
false and wrong, yet heralding truth. I'll obey you nonetheless because for 
me your every wish is my command. And so in my opinion, at the start it 
would make the question more clear to discuss the emotions, which Aris- 
totle calls ‘passions’ and Cicero ‘mental disturbances —how many are there 
and what their characteristics are.» At the end our Lactentius, who—as the 
Abbot here avers—ascribes anger to the divine nature, must be excused and 
defended insofar as I'm able. 


^ Verg. Aen. 4.188. See Arist. EN 2.4, 105b19—21; de An. 2.3, 414a29—35; Cic. Tusc. 3.4.7, 3.11.24, 
4.5.10-4.6.12. 
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18 “Passio apud philosophos finitur quod appetitus sensitivi sit motus in 
phantasia, ut verbis eorum loquar, boni vel mali, id est secundum boni elec- 
tionem et mali fugam. Volunt itaque passiones omnes ipsas in sensitivo appe- 
titu generari. Nam omnis passio est in re quae patitur trahiturque patiens ad 
agentis naturam. Cum igitur triplex sit animae portio—vegetativa cognosci- 
tiva appetitiva—dicunt ipsi philosophi in vegetativa nullam esse passionem, 
quae potentias activas dumtaxat habeat, non in cognitiva. Etenim res in qua 
est passio ad non | habitum movetur et trahitur. Cognitiva autem illud quod 
apprehendit habet nec ad rem ipsam apprehensam movetur, quin potius 
excitatur ab illa. Ex his igitur eliciunt, quando passiones vegetativae aut 
apprehensivae non insunt, in appetitiva quidem portione consistant. Nunc 
autem appetitus est duplex: intellectivus sensitivusque. In intellectivo nulla 
prorsus est passio. Ea namque non fit sine organi corporei transmutatione. 
Verum cum intellectivus appetitus organo careat, consequens est passiones 
in appetitu sensitivo collocari. Dicunt ipsi etiam ad omnes affectus, delecta- 
tionem seu tristitiam, quasi socias contubernales adhiberi quae sine cordis 
dilatatione et contractione non constant. Ex eoque passiones singulas qua- 
dam cum transmutatione corporis fieri oportere. 


19 "Sed, appetitum intellectivum missum facientes, sensitivum aggredia- 
mur. Secatur ipse quidem in partes: irascibilem videlicet concupiscibilem- 
que. Irascibilis est per quam obsistimus contrariis et impedientibus nos a 
prosecutione boni et fuga mali. Estque respectu | boni et mali ardui. Concu- 
piscibilis autem per quam tendimus in bonum et fugimus malum absolute. 
Quaecumque igitur passiones in bonum tendunt aut malum absolute decli- 
nant concupiscibili attribuuntur. Quae vero in bonum seu malum sub ardui 
ratione irascibili consociantur. Omnis igitur motus animi ad concupiscibilem 


7 dumtaxat mg. suppl. O! n appetiva O, al. -ti- s.l. suppl. O! 17 contratione O, al. -c- s.l. 
suppl.O! 19 facientes O:faciamusV 26 animi] animae Aeg. Rom. 
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18 "The philosophers define 'passion' as a movement of the 'sensitive appe- 
tite in the imagination’ to use their own words, ‘of the good and the bad, that 
is, according to the choice of good and the flight from the bad. They mean, 
therefore, that all passions are generated ‘in the sensitive appetite. For all 
passion is in the thing that is passive and is drawn passively to the nature 
of the agent. Now, the partition of the soul is threefold: vegetative, cognitive 
and appetitive. So these philosophers themselves declare that no passion 
exists in the vegetative part, which possesses only active powers, and there's 
none in the cognitive part either. For the thing in which passion resides is 
moved and drawn to what is not possessed. The cognitive part possesses that 
which it apprehends and it does not move towards the thing apprehended 
itself, but is instead stirred [to action] by it. For these reasons philosophers 
deduce that the passions are in the appetitive part since they aren't present 
in the vegetative or cognitive part. Now the appetite consists of two parts: 
the intellective and the sensitive. In the intellective there's no passion at all. 
For passion doesn't occur without a transmutation of a bodily organ. But 
since ‘the intellective appetite’ lacks ‘an organ, it follows that the passions 
are located ‘in the sensitive appetite. These philosophers also say that plea- 
sure and sadness are present in every affect like bedfellows that don't exist 
without expansion and contraction of the heart. Therefore, every single pas- 
sion can only occur with some transmutation of the body.* 


19 “But, leaving aside the intellective appetite, let's discuss the sensitive 
appetite. It also is divided into parts, namely, ‘the irascible and the concupis- 
cible. The irascible is that whereby we resist contraries and things impeding 
us from 'pursuit of the good and flight from the bad' and this as regards 
the arduous good and the arduous bad. Yet it's the concupiscible by which 
we tend toward ‘the good’ and flee ‘the bad completely.” Therefore, what- 
ever passions tend to the good and completely shun the bad are attributed 
to the concupiscible. But these passions toward the good or the bad, under 
the aspect of the arduous, are associated with the irascible. So ‘every move- 


a Gerald of Odo Sup. lib. Arist. Ethic. 2., q.9; cf. Eustr. in EN 2.5 (Arist. EN 2.4 105b19-106a4). 
b Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, ci; Gerald of Odo Sup. lib. Arist. Ethic. 2.,q.9. — *See Arist. 
de An. 2.3, 414a30-35: ‘vegetiva, intellectiva, 'appetitiva' in Moerbeke's translation. After Jean 
de la Rochelle (ca. 1190-1245), some Franciscans, e.g. Duns Scotus, favored ‘cognoscitiva’ over 
‘intellectiva’ ‘Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c1. °See Eustr. in EN 5.3-15. Giles of 
Rome Reg. princ.1, p.3, c1. €Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, ca. Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 
1, p.3, C4. 
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attinens aut est aspectu boni apprehensi absolute et est amor, aut mali abso- 
lute et est odium. Vel est intuitu boni non optenti et ut in ipsum tendimus, sic 
est desiderium, aut mali ut illud fugimus, sic abominatio seu fuga est. Quando 
vero motus ipse obtutu boni adepti est ut in ipso acquiescimus, delectatio 
nominatur; si intuitu mali habiti et assistentis de illoque dolemus, tristitia 
appellanda quidem. Hac sub tristitia philosophi invidiam, zelum, misericor- 
diam contineri credidere. Quas etiam Aristoteles Rhetoricis suis passiones 
internumeravit. 


20 "Nunc autem ad irascibilem divertamus, ubi si passio insurgit aspectu 
cuiuspiam | boni sub ardui ratione considerati, ut in ipsum tendimus, nec 
cadit nec cessat, spes est; si ut ab ipso deficimus, desperatio quidem. Si vero 
motus animae irascibilis respectu mali ardui futuri generetur et illud aggre- 
dimur, audacia est; si fugimus, timor. At sí malum arduum quod praesens 
est aggredimur, sic est ira; si ab ipso deficimus, mansuetudo dicitur. Et quo- 
niam statim dixi invidiam zelum misericordiam, sub tristitia, ut philosophi 
credidere, contineri, secundum eorum doctrinam invidus ille dicitur, qui 
de alicuius bono contristatur, non quia sibi illud officiat ceterum quoniam 
habentem odit. Inde Aristoteles eisce Rhetoricis suis nvidia) inquit, nihil 
aliud est quam ‘tristitia quaedam super apparenti (bona) actione’ aliquorum 
‘bonorum circa similes, | non ut (aliquid sibi, sed ut propter illos.’ Similitudo 
quidem invidiam efficit ut figulo figulus invideat. Cicero autem Tusculanis 
suis Invidentia, inquit, est aegritudo suscepta propter alterius res secundas, 


1 attinens] pertinens Aeg. Rom. 2 non optenti et s.l. suppl. O! 3 ut illud mg. suppl. O! 
6 nunc autem ad irascibilem divertamus exp. ante hac O! 7 Rhetoricis suis hic O, post pas- 
siones V 10-11 nec...cessat s.l. suppl. O! 15 sub tristitia s.l. suppl. O! z1 invidet O, -a- s.l. 
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ment of the mind? relating to the concupiscible' is either an aspect of the 
good absolutely embraced and is love, or itis an aspect of the bad absolutely 
embraced and is hate. It is in consideration either of a good not obtained 
even as we ‘reach for it, and so is desirable, or of a bad as ‘we flee it, and so 
is loathsome or repulsive.” But it is called delectation when the movement 
itself is the contemplation of an acquired good when we find satisfaction in 
it. It must be called sadness if it is the contemplation of the directly expe- 
rienced bad, and we suffer from it. Under this sadness, as the philosophers 
believed, fell spite, envy, and pity. And these passions Aristotle also specified 
throughout his Rhetoric. 


20 "Let's turn our attention now to the irascible. It is hope if passion rises 
when seeing something considered under the aspect of the arduous good 
when we reach for it, and this neither dwindles nor dissipates; it is despera- 
tion if we fail to acquire it’ It is audacity, however, if the movement of the 
irascible soul is generated in respect to a future arduous evil, and we con- 
front it; it is fear if we flee it. ‘And it is anger’ if we confront ‘an arduous bad’ 
which ‘is present’; it is called ‘calmness if we retreat’ from it.° And because I 
just said that spite, envy and pity are included under sadness, as the philoso- 
phers believed, according to their teaching that person is called spiteful who 
is sad about someone's good, not because it impedes him but because he 
hates the person who has it. Hence Aristotle said in his Rhetoric: ‘Spite is 
nothing other than a certain kind of distress at apparent success on the part 
of one's peers in attaining [good] things, not that a person may get anything 
for himself but because of those who have it.'* Similar status causes spite and 
turns ‘potter against potter, as they say.f Cicero, however, in his Tusculan Dis- 
putations said: Spite is distress incurred 


a Giles of Rome has animae; Leoninus de Padua (see n. b) and R. have animi, which must 
appear in R's Ms or some intermediate source. It is doubtful R. knew Leoninus' work. R. him- 
self distinguished the two words (Imit. 11; Non. 426): “Anima is that by which we live; but 
animus is that by which we think.’ (Anima est qua vivimus; sed animus est quo sapimus.) R. 
took this from Nonius, but the distinction mirrors Lact. Inst. 7.12.9: “Primum non idem est 
anima et mens; alius est enim quo vivimus, aliud quo cogitamus." See Nicholson 2001a, 192; 
Perrin 1974, 2:400—401; 1981, 288-293. — ^R's language reflects Leoninus de Padua's abbrevi- 
ated version of the Reg. princ. (Müller 1880, 576), but R. might be using some intermediary 
source. See Giles of Rome Reg. princ.1, p.3, ca. “Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c1. Giles 
of Rome Reg. princ.1, p.3,c.1. € Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c.10; cf. Arist. Rh. 2.10, 1387b23- 
25 (Kennedy modified). William of Moerbeke uses bona actio to translate Aristotle's eupragia 
(eònpayia). R. is quoting Giles of Rome who omitted bona, which needs to be supplied to 
make sense of the passage. ‘Arist. RA. 2.4, 1381b17 and 2.10, 1388a16-17 (Kennedy). 
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quae nihil noceant invidenti; nam si quis doleat rebus eius secundis, a quo ipse 
laedatur, non recte dicitur invidere, ut si Hectori Agamemnon; qui autem, cui 
alterius commoda nihil noceant, tamen eum doleat his frui, is invideat pro- 
fecto. Zelus autem, si sit amor intensus intuitu virtutis, vult quidem consor- 
tium in virtute. Et ita ab Aristotele finitur, quod sit tristitia de bono aliorum, 
non eo quod aliis insunt, ceterum quia careat. Si autem zelus respectu corpo- 
ralium est, consortium fugit, qui quod sit amor intensus definitur cum indi- 
gnatione contrarii consortem non patiens in amato. Passionem hanc Cicero 
sub aegritudine collocat, ubi vult obtrectatione dici, quae apud eum zeloty- 
pia est. Et aegritudo eo ipso nominatur, quod alter simul quasi rivalis eo quod 
ipse concupiverit potiatur. Dicerent hoc loco logici zelum ipsum aequivocum 
esse, quando quidem uno sensu sub tristitia in alio sub amore contineatur. 


21 Praeter hos affectus Aristoteles in Rhetoricis illis quattuor alios tradere 
videtur: gratiam | videlicet et nemesim, misericordiam verecundiamque. Ubi 
vult gratiam nihil aliud esse quam motum animi quendam per quem ad 
beneficentiam conferendam quispiam declivis efficitur. Nunc quando qui- 
dem amor gratiosum faciat, planum fit ut zelus et gratia ad amoris passio- 
nem connectantur. Nemesim autem, quam nos Latini indignationem inter- 
pretamur, vult esse tristitiam de bono alicuius, quo indignus ipse quidem 
iudicatur. Misericordiam quando tristatur quis super apparenti malo eius 
qui indignus est malum illud | sortiri. An autem misericordia ipsa sit passio 


1 quis] qui Loeb || doleat O:doletV 2 dicitur] dicatur Loeb 3 commoda s.l. suppl. O! 
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by reason of a neighbor's prosperity, though it does no harm to the 
spiteful person; for if anyone were to be grieved by the prosperity of 
one by whom he conceives himself injured, he is not rightly described 
as spiteful, as for instance if Agamemnon were said to resent Hector; 
anyone however who, without being at all injured by his neighbor's 
advantages, is yet grieved at his enjoyment of them would assuredly 
be spiteful.@ 


‘Envy, then, if it is ‘intense love’ in consideration of virtue, wants in fact some 
share in the virtue.” And for this reason Aristotle defined envy as that which 
is sadness about the good of others, not because they have it, but because 
one lacks it.* Yet if ‘envy exists in respect to corporeal things, it flees ‘sharing, 
since spite is defined ‘as intense love’ with contrary indignation ‘not allow- 
ing sharing of the thing loved? Cicero places this passion under the name 
‘distress, where he means ‘envy, which is his rendering of zelotypia.* And it 
is called ‘distress from the fact that the thing one has coveted oneself} simul- 
taneously as a rival, 'is in the possession of the other man as well as one's 
own. Here the Stoics would say that envy itself is equivocal, because in one 
sense it falls under sadness and in another it falls under love.8 


21 "Besides these affections we see that Aristotle in his Rhetoric gives four 
more, namely, kindliness, indignation, pity, and shame. He means by kindli- 
ness nothing else than some emotion which impels someone ‘to be inclined 
to confer a benefit! Now because love makes one friendly, it becomes clear 
that ‘rivalry and kindliness’ are connected to the emotion of love! By neme- 
sis, however, which we Latins call indignation, he means sadness 'about 
someone's good fortune, which this person is thought not to deserve.* [He 
calls it] pity when someone is sad 'about an apparently destructive event 
happening to one who did not deserve it?! Whether pity is an emotion or a 


^ Cic. Tusc.4.8.17 (modified). Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c-2 and cio. ¢See Arist. Rh. 
2411,1388a. “Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, cao. — *Zelotypia (@moturia): see Cic. Tusc. 
4.818. fCic. Tusc. 4.818. See Cic. Tusc. 4.14.33. Cicero comments on “the pith of the Stoic 
discussions ... which they term "logical conclusions' because they are argued out with special 
precision" (King). Arist. Rh.: indignation (nemesin) 2.9, 1386b9-1387b21; pity (misericordia) 
2.8,1385b12-1386b8; shame (verecundia) 2.6, 1383b12—1385a15; kindliness (gratia) 2.7, 1385a16— 
bio. ‘Kindliness’ better translates the Latin gratia, but Konstan (2007, esp. 240-243) makes 
the case that a better translation of the Greek kharin ekhein (ydpw yet) is “gratitude.”  !R's 
declivis efficitur is his adaption of Giles of Rome's “per quem inclinatur aliquis ad beneficia 
conferendum.” iGiles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c.10; cf. Arist. RA. 2.7,1385a16-22. Giles of 
Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c.10; cf. Arist. Rh. 2.9, 1387ag-10. Arist. Rh. 2.8, 1385b13-14 (Kennedy); 
cf. Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, C.10. 
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seu virtus, de hoc alias. Verecundiam vult esse timorem inglorificationis seu 
inhonorationis. Qui namque timet inhonorari, quod extrinsecum est, san- 
guis ad extima decurrit et rubor signum quidem verecundiae generatur. De 
concupiscentia autem et gaudio—quoniam nihil aut parvm a me dictum 
est—docent philosophi delectationis corporeae respectu dumtaxat concu- 
piscentiam fieri, desiderium vero quod largius est cuiuscumque delectabi- 
lis intuitu. At gaudium sub delectatione contineri, cum in interiore appre- 
hensione consistat, delectationem vero passim et interiorem et exteriorem 
apprehensionem consequi certum esse. 


22 Abunde satis haec ea ipsa quae in medium attuli non mea quidem cete- 
rum multorum philosophorum atque imprimis totius philosophiae principis 
Aristotelis documenta sunt, quae ex Ethicis suis atque Rhetoricis perfacile 
est si quis mentem adhibuerit invenire. 


23 "Cicero vero Tusculanis suis passiones, uti dixi, animi perturbationes 
appellat. Nec eas omnis eisdem nominibus quibus alii philosophi nec eodem 
ordine tametsi ordinatissime distribuit. Quattuor itaque quasi genera quae- 
dam vult esse primarias: libidinem videlicet, metum voluptatem egretudi- 
nemque. Libidinem dicit opinionem esse futuri boni et effrenatam appe- 
tentiam quandam. Metum opinionem impendentis esse mali quod intolera- 
bile videatur, simul et recessum animi quendam et fugam notat. Voluptatem 
seu laetitiam opinionem recentem boni praesentis esse in quo efferri rec- 
tum esse videatur, ac quandam profusam hilaritatem dicit. Aegritudinem 
denique vult recentem opinionem mali praesentis esse in quo demitti | et 
contrahi animo rectum esse videatur, et mordet prae dolore. | Opinionem 
autem quam Cicero ipse in omnes praedictas quattuor definitiones includit 
imbecillam assensionem esse declarat. Libidini igitur assignat iram de qua 
paulo post copiose dicemus, dicitque eam esse libidinem puniendi eius qui 
iniuria laesisse videatur. Ponit excandescentiam nascentem iram esse non 


2 inhonorari] in- s.l. suppl. O! 3 verecundiae corr. V: vercun-O 4 a...me s.l. suppl. O! 
5 respectu s.l. suppl. O! 16 itatque V, un. -t- exp. V. 18 futuri] venturi Loeb 20 notat s.l. 
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virtue we will discuss at another moment. According to Aristotle shame is 
the fear of losing face’ or of ‘being defamed.” Now a person who fears being 
disgraced, insofar as it's external, the blood rushes to the surface and blush- 
ing produces a mark of shame.: About concupiscence and joy—since I've 
said little or nothing— philosophers teach that concupiscence only occurs 
with respect to physical pleasure, but desire, which has a wider meaning, 
occurs in the contemplation of anything delightful. But joy comes under 
delight because it consists in internal comprehension while delight certainly 
follows indiscriminately internal and external comprehension. 


22 "It's obvious that these positions that l've advanced aren't my own 
thoughts but the teachings of many philosophers and mainly of Aristotle, 
the prince of all philosophy. They're easily found in Aristotle's Ethics and 
Rhetoric if people put their mind to it.* 


23 "Now Cicero in his Tusculan Disputations, as I said, calls the emotions 
‘disorders of the mind.‘ And he didn't give them all the same names other 
philosophers gave them nor put them in the same order, although his ar- 
rangement is perfectly clear. He indicates, then, that four passions are the 
most important ones, each forming a sort of category, namely, lust, fear, plea- 
sure, and distress. Lust according to him is the expectation of a 'prospective 
good’ and some ‘unbridled longing.’ He defines fear as ‘a belief of threat- 
ening evil which seems to the subject of it insupportable' as well as 'a kind 
of withdrawal and flight of the soul.” Pleasure or delight ‘is a newly formed 
belief of present good and some extravagant gaiety. Finally, by distress he 
means 'a newly formed belief of present evil, the subject of which thinks 
it right to feel depression and shrinking of the soul’ and ‘a sting as it were 
of pain.) Cicero himself, however, declares that the ‘act of belief; which he 
himself includes ‘in all previous definitions, is ‘a weak acquiescence.* He 
therefore defines anger, about which we'll talk copiously later, as lust and 
declares anger to be ‘the lust of punishing the man who is thought to have 
inflicted an undeserved injury.” He posits that ‘rage is anger springing up’ 


aSee DTL 3.32-35. Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c.10; cf. Arist. RA. 2.6, 1383b12-20. *See 
Giles of Rome Reg. princ. 1, p.3, c.10; cf. also Arist. Rh. 2.6, 1383b12-20; and Arist. EN 4.15, 28b13- 
14. See Cic. Tusc. 4.6.12 and Arist. de An. 2.3, 414a29-b5. See Arist. EN 2.4—7, 05b19-08b7 
and Arist. Rh. 2.1—11,1378a22-1388b3o. ‘See Cic. Tusc. 4.6.10-11. R. attributes the following 
ideas in the text being quoted to Cicero. Cicero himself attributed these ideas to the Stoics. 
Perhaps R. believed that Cicero accepted the Stoic views. 8Cic. Tusc. 4.714-15. "Cic. Tusc. 
4.744-15. iCic. Tusc. 4.714-15. JCic.Tusc.4.714. FCic.Tusc.4.735. !Cic. Tusc. 4.9.21. 
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persistentem, odium iram inveteratam, inimicitiam iram ulciscendi tempus 
expectantem, discordiam acerbiorem iram intimo odio corde conceptam; 
indignationem libidinem inexplebilem, desiderium libidinem eius esse qui 
nondum adsit videndi. Sub metu pigritiam collocat quae consequentis seu 
iminentis laboris est metus. Terrorem dicit esse metum concutientem ex quo 
fit ut pudorem rubor, terrorem pallor, terrorem dentium crepitus consequatur. 
Timorem dicit metum mali appropinquantem, pavorem metum vehementem, 
<...> exanimationem metum subsequentem et quasi pavoris comitem, contur- 
bationem metum esse cogitata excutientem, formidinem metum persistentem. 
Sub voluptate malevolentiam dicit esse voluptatem quandam ex malo alte- 
rius sine suo emolumento, delectationem quoque assignat quae voluptas est 
suavitate auditus animum deliniens, et qualis est haec aurium, tales sunt 
oculorum et tactionum et odorationum et saporum, quae sunt omnes unius 
generis, tamquam illiquefactae voluptates ad perfundendum animum....) 
Denique sub hac iactationem collocat, quam voluptatem gestientem et se 
efferentem insolentius esse declarat. 


24 Tandem quasi ultimum genus aegritudinem ponit, et sub illa aegritu- 
dines partiales multas quidem. Primo invidentiam de qua iam diximus. 
Aemulationem aegritudinem quoque esse vult, sí eo quod quis concupie- 
rit alius potiatur, ipse | careat. Obtrectatio etiam aegritudo est, at de illa 
paulo ante. Misericordiam vero dicit aegritudinem esse ex miseria alterius 
seu iniuria laborantem, angorem aegritudinem prementem, luctum aegri- 
tudinem ex eíus qui carus fuerit interitu acerbo, maerorem aegritudinem 
flebilem, aerumnam aegritudinem laboriosam, dolorem aegretudinem cru- 
ciantem, lamentationem cum eiulatu aegritudinem, sollicitudinem aegritu- 
dinem cum cogitatione, molestiam aegritudinem persistentem, afflictatio- 
nem cum vexatione corporis aegritudinem, | desperationem aegritudinem 
esse sine ulla rerum expectatione meliorum. 


25 Quis autem his de passionibus seu animi perturbationibus, quas vobis 
audientibus in medium attuli, Aristotelesne an Cicero significantius con- 
signatiusque dixerit deum iudicem advocemus? Omnium tamen perturba- 
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without persisting, that ‘hate is inveterate anger, that ‘enmity is anger watch- 
ing an opportunity for revenge, that ‘wrath is anger of greater bitterness 
conceived in the innermost heart, that ‘indignation is insatiable lust, and 
that ‘longing is the lust of beholding someone who is not present’@ Under 
the heading of fear, he put sluggishness ‘as fear of ensuing’ and impend- 
ing toil.> According to him fright is paralyzing fear which causes paleness 
and chattering of teeth, just as blushing is caused by shame.’* He calls ‘timid- 
ity the fear of approaching evil, consternation intense fear, [...] pusillanimity 
fear following on the heels of fright like an attendant; confusion fear par- 
alyzing thought; and faintheartedness lasting fear’? Under the heading of 
pleasure, he put malice as ‘pleasure derived from a neighbor's evil that brings 
no advantage to oneself'* And he also puts rapture as ‘pleasure soothing to 
the soul by charm of the sense of hearing, and similar to this pleasure of the 
ear are those of sight and touch and smell and taste which are all of one class 
resembling liquefied pleasures, if one may say so, to steep the soul in [....]' In 
the final subdivision of pleasure he places ostentation, which, according to 
him, 'is pleasure shown in outward demeanor and puffing oneself up extrav- 
agantly.8 


24 “As a last category he names distress, and within that category he spec- 
ifies many subdivisions of distress. The first is envy, of which we've already 
spoken. He also counts rivalry as ‘distress, should another be in possession 
of the object desired and one has to go without it oneself’ Jealousy is also 
a distress, but we spoke about this a bit earlier. And he claims that compas- 
sion is ‘distress arising from the wretchedness of a neighbor’ in undeserved 
suffering; anxiety is oppressive distress; mourning is distress arising ‘from 
the untimely death of a beloved person’; sadness is tearful distress; trouble 
is burdensome distress; deep grief is torturing distress; lamenting is distress 
‘accompanied by wailing’; depression is distress accompanied ‘by brooding’; 
vexation is lasting distress; torment is distress accompanied by bodily suffer- 
ing; and despondency is distress ‘without any prospect of amelioration. 


25 “Should we call on God to judge which of the two, Aristotle or Cicero, 
spoke more meaningfully and aptly about these emotions or disorders of 
the mind that I laid out for you my listeners? 


a Cic. Tusc. 4.9.21; R's MS of Cicero must have had indignatio (indignation). It should have read 
indigentia (greed). "Cic. Tusc. 4.819. — ©Cic. Tusc. 4.819. *Cic. Tusc. 4.819.  *Cic. Tusc. 
4.9.20. fCic. Tusc. 4.9.20. Cic. Tusc. 4.9.20. "Cic. Tusc. 4.8.17. ‘Cic. Tusc. 9.8.18. 
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tionum fontem esse dicunt intemperantiam, quae est a tota mente et a recta 
ratione defectio sic aversa a praescriptione rationis, ut nullo modo appetitio- 
nes animi nec regi nec contineri queant. Quemadmodum igitur temperantia 
sedat appetitiones et efficit ut hae rectae rationi pareant conservatque consi- 
derata iudicia mentis, sic huic inimica intemperantia omnem animi statum 
inflamat conturbat incitat; itaque et aegritudines et metus et reliquae pertur- 
bationes omnes gignuntur ex ea. Quemadmodum cum sanguis corruptus est 
aut pituita redundat aut bilis, in corpore morbi aegrotationesque nascuntur, 
sic pravarum opinionum conturbatio et ipsarum inter se repugnantia sanitate 
spoliat animum morbisque perturbat. 


26 “Nunc autem, quando e scopulosis, ut ita dixerim, locis enavigavit ora- 
tio et inter cavas spumeis fluctibus cautes fragilis in altum cymba proces- 
sit, pandenda vela sunt ventis et passionum | ipsarum scopulis transvadatis, 
Lactentius quidem meus, immo noster, pro mea virili portione excusandus 
est: praestabisque mihi veniam, doctissime Blasi, si adversum te sentiam 
iram videlicet in deum quemadmodum in nos homines cadere, Lactentium 
ipsum quod sibi das vitio neutiquam intellexisse. Credisne deum irasci qui- 
bus oporteat, et quibus personis oporteat, et quando et quanto tempore 
oporteat, eumque propterea laudari oportere? Aut e regione irascatur qui- 
bus non expedit et magis quam expedit? Aut velocius proritetur et pluri 
tempore duret ipsa ira quam sit honestum et ita infamis habeatur? Divina 
quippe natura his excessibus non afficitur. Non illi ira, non alia passio obii- 
cienda est, quae suapte natura nemini succenseat, nec stomacho nec bile 
ulla moveatur. Si Lactentius libellum De ira dei edidit atque illum accendi 
et suscitari ira perscripsit, verba quidem illius non alio sensu quam ea quae 
sacris litteris persaepe lectitamus suscipienda sunt. Ait deum itaque aeter- 
nam | in se iram (si recte memini) continere, neque illum radices umquam 
evellere, verum ramos illius circumcidere et resecare et, ut verbis eiusce Lac- 
tentii utar, iracundiae aculeos temperare. Sed dices hoc loco numquid deus 
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They, nevertheless, say that the fountain-head of all disorders is intem- 
perance, which is a revolt from all guidance of the mind and right 
reason, so completely alien from the control of reason that the crav- 
ings of the soul cannot be guided or curbed. Therefore just as tem- 
perance allays the craving and causes them to obey right reason and 
maintains the well-considered judgments of the mind, so intemper- 
ance, its enemy, kindles, confounds, and agitates the whole condi- 
tion of the soul, with the result that from it come distress and fear 
and all other disorders. Just as when the blood is in a bad state or 
there is an overflow of phlegm or bile, bodily disease and sickness 
begin, so the disturbing effect of corrupt beliefs warring against one 
another robs the soul of health and introduces the disorder of dis- 
ease.? 


26 "Now, however, when ‘my discourse is clear of the reefs, at last this frail 
bark has passed from the breakers into deep water. I may now spread my 
sails to the breeze, and with the rocks of the emotions left astern,” I have 
to defend my Lactentius, or rather our Lactentius, to the extent of my abil- 
ity. You'll forgive me, scholarly Biagio, if unlike you I think that Lactentius 
never held what you fault him for, namely, that anger overcomes God just 
as it does us humans. Do you believe that God gets angry with the kind of 
people who deserve it, with the individuals who deserve it, at the time he 
should, and for span of time he should, and that he ought to be praised for 
it? Or, on the other hand, could he get angry with people inappropriately 
and overreact? Or could his anger be provoked too quickly and last more 
time than is proper? And could it then be deemed reprehensible? These 
excessive acts, of course, do not afflict divine nature. It cannot be charged 
either with anger or with any other passion because by its inherent nature 
it never gets mad at anyone and is never moved by ill-temper or any bile. 
If Lactentius published a book about The Anger of God and if he wrote that 
God is incensed and angered,° his words shouldn't be understood in a dif- 
ferent sense from the words that we often encounter in the holy scriptures. 
He says that God maintains within himself an eternal anger (if I remem- 
ber correctly), that he never tears out anger by its roots but that he trims 
and prunes the branches, and, to paraphrase Lactentius himself, that God 


^ Cic. Tusc. 4.9.22-4.10.23. >Hier. Ep. 14.101 (Fremantle); cf. Cic. Tusc. 4.14.33. See Lact. De 
ira 21. 
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ipse Peripateticus est, ut suae mentis vehementias moderetur? Nimirum qui 
vitiis modum ponit is partem suscipit ac retinet vitiorum. 


27 "Legimus in dies, Abbas amantissime, Davidicum illud: 


Mitigasti omnem iram tuam, 
Avertisti ab ira indignationis tuae. 


Utrum creditur hoc ex verbo deum ipsum iracundiae suae radices non extir- 
pare, ramos autem luxuriantes excidere? Minime quidem. Quid igitur sibi 
vult id ipsum 'mitigasti'? Exponit Augustinus relaxationem poenae signum 
esse mitigationis ire. Quem sensum Lactentii verbis accommodare | non erit 
incongruens, cum autem David ipse 


Domine, ne in furore tuo arguas me, 
Neque in ira tua corripias me 


dixisset. Inquit idem Augustinus: Furor et ira motus animi est provocans ad 
poenam inferendam. Quitamen motus, non tam deo quam animae tribuendus 
est, de quo dictum est: ‘Tu autem, Domine, virtutum cum tranquilitate iudicas’; 
quod autem tranquillum est, non est perturbatum. Non ergo cadit in deum 
iudicem perturbatio; sed quod in eius ministris fit, quia per eius leges fit, ira 
eius dicitur. Et alio loco inquit: Cum deus dicitur mutare voluntatem, ut qui- 
bus lenis erat verbi gratia reddatur iratus, illi potius quam ipse mutantur et 
eum quodam modo mutatum in his quae patiuntur inveniunt; sicut mutatur 
sol oculis sauciatis et asper quodam modo ex miti et ex delectabili molestus 
efficitur, cum ipse apud se ipsum maneat idem qui fuit. 


28 "Puto igitur—quod et sentio atque mihi ipse ita esse persuadeo— eo in 
ipso De ira dei libello haud setius Lactentium eundem nostrum intellexisse 
quam sacris in litteris excellentissima doctissimorum virorum ingenia atque 
imprimis divus ipse Augustinus tradidere. Quotusquisque nisi omnino ille 
desipiat fuerit, qui divinae menti vehementias et passiones atque iracun- 
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tempers ‘the prickles of irascibility’ But you're surely not going to argue 
from this passage that God himself is a Peripatetic philosopher in that he 
moderates strong emotions of his mind? Obviously, anyone ‘who sets a limit 
to vices admits’ and retains ‘a part of them." 


27 “Dearest Abbot, we read daily those words of David: ‘You have mitigated 
all your anger; You have turned away from the wrath of your indignation.* 
Now does this quotation lead us to believe that God doesn't tear out the roots 
of his anger but just prunes out the overgrowth? Of course not. What then 
exactly does 'you have mitigated' mean? Augustine explained that an eas- 
ing of punishment is a sign of mitigation of anger.? To give this sense to the 
words of Lactentius won't miss the mark because David said: 'Lord, rebuke 
me not in your indignation, nor chastise me in your wrath.* Augustine said 
the same: Rage or anger 


is an emotion of the soul urging the infliction of punishment. Yet this 
emotion must not be attributed to God, as if to a soul, of whom it is 
said: but 'You, O Lord of power, judge with tranquility' Now that which 
is tranquil is not disturbed. Disturbance then does not attach to God as 
judge: but what is done by his ministers, in that it is done by his laws, 
is called His anger. 


And in another place Augustine said: 


When God is said to change his will, for example, when he becomes 
angry with those to whom he was gentle, it is they who change rather 
than he, and they find him changed, so to speak, in the things that they 
suffer. Just so the sun is 'changed' for inflamed eyes: it becomes harsh 
somehow instead of mild, painful instead of pleasant, although the sun 
in itself remains the same as ever. 


28 “And so I think—which I also feel and am likewise persuaded—that our 
Lactentius himself, in that booklet The Anger of God, understood this no 
differently than what the most talented of the eminent scholars and espe- 
cially the divine Augustine himself imparted in their theological works. Is 
there anyone, except someone totally crazy, who ascribes to the divine mind 


a See Lact. De ira 21 and Cic. Tusc. 4.19.43. "Cic. Tusc. 4.18.42. “Ps. 84/85.4. The “daily” (in 
dies) alludes to the Divine Office. ‘See Aug. Ench. 12. ¢Ps.6.2. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 6.3 
(Coxe modified); Sap. 12.18. 8Aug. C.D. 22.2. 
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diam imprimis, quae quietem nescit, ascribat? Scilicet, ut aiunt, ira sensi- 
tivi appetitus quaedam est passio, quae rationi semper adversa est. Cum 
igitur in deo eiuscemodi non insit appetitus | (sensibus enim caret), nec 
ratio simul et passio ob intestinum bellum eo in illo esse ullo pacto pos- 
sit, quare Lactentium— philosophum eloquentissimum eruditissimumque, 
sacrisve litteris, quod ipse saepe testatur, divinitus innutritum—ab omnibus 
nobis et excusatum et defensum iri infitiabimur? Cum enim de peccatis | et 
sceleribus ultio nobis infligitur, deum tum commotum atque ira succensum 
esse vulgo iudicamus. Quippe qui suapte natura immutabilis est nec exces- 
sibus humanis ullis afficitur" 


29 Cum haec in medium non minus ornate quam erudite Guarnerius attu- 
lisset, ubi Firmianum De ira dei disserentem non illum irasci verum dum 
ipsi affligimur iratum videri intellexisse defensitare conatus est, omnes in 
Franciscum Barbarum oculos coniecere. Rogabantque, ut vel ipse quid de 
deo sentiret an extra iram affectibus ullis moveretur, iudicium suum, pro 
sua singulari et innata sibi humanitate, immo pro praecipua et eloquentia 
et eruditione, eis id cupientibus in medium eliceret communicaret largire- 
tur. Si inde vero progressus an animi perturbationes in hominem sapientem 
irruant an corporibus exuti spiritus—quos excellentissimi philosophi com- 
paribus stellis beatos collocarunt—otii sint et quietis expertes, tristentur 
ne daemones, angeli vehementiis irritentur aperiret, gratissimum munus id 
cunctis fieret, non sine faenore si facultas aliquando suppeteret sibi repen- 
dendum. 


30 Franciscus his auditis post multas habitas excusationes quibus inter 
cetera sese magis inter tot numero praestantissimos viros audientem quam 
disserentem praestare cupiebat, ornatissimo, uti semper assolet, sermone 
quem admirari non imitari quidem non assequi omnino possem (sensum 
enim teneo; verba non teneo), ita coepit: "Cupiens, patres optimi, quod uti- 
nam ex me tam efficaciter quam lubenter fiat vestrae morem gerere volun- 
tati ut naturae gradus et ordo servetur ab his quae inferiora sunt ad superiora 
conscendemus. Itaque de passione in virum sapientem primo exordiemur; 
deinde de spiritu illius, | de daemonibus | postea deque angelis, de deo deni- 
que disseremus. 
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disturbances and passions, let alone irascibility, which knows no rest? Of 
course, as the saying goes, anger is a passion of the sensitive appetite that is 
always opposed to reason.* Therefore since God has no appetite of this sort 
(for he has no senses)—nor are reason and passion, given the concomitant 
internal war, ever able to reside simultaneously in him—on what grounds 
shall we all refuse to undertake an excuse and defense of Lactentius? He is, 
after all, an exceptionally eloquent and erudite philosopher and one who 
was divinely nurtured on sacred scriptures as he himself often testifies. For 
we commonly conclude that God was roused and incensed by anger when 
retribution is inflicted on us because of our sins and crimes. But he by nature, 
of course, is immutable and unaffected by human failings.” 


29 Once Guarnerio had no less stylishly than eruditely presented these argu- 
ments in which he endeavored to defend the view that Firmianus, in writing 
The Anger of God, did not think that God became angry but rather looked to 
be angry when we ourselves are afflicted, everyone looked at Francesco Bar- 
baro. And in light of his singular and innate humanity, or rather with his out- 
standing eloquence and knowledge, they asked him to set out, discuss, and 
share his view with this eager audience. What did he himself feel about God? 
Was God moved by any emotions besides anger? Moreover, [they said], it 
would please everyone enormously—and should the opportunity ever arise 
he should be paid back with interest—if he would next elaborate whether 
disturbances of the mind intrude on a wise man, or whether spirits without 
bodies are devoid of peace and rest (that is, the blessed spirits whom the 
most eminent ‘philosophers placed in companion stars’),> whether demons 
are sad, and whether angels are irritated by passions. 


30 After hearing these requests, Francesco demurred with many excuses. 
One of them was that in the presence of so many outstanding men he pre- 
ferred listening rather than speaking. Yet he began to speak with his usual 
elegance, in his own highly ornate style that I can admire, not imitate, and 
certainly not replicate. I here capture meaning, not wording. “Wishing, dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, that I might do your bidding as efficiently as agree- 
ably, let's climb from inferior to superior matters in order to preserve the 
ranking and order of nature. Therefore we'll start first with the subject of pas- 
sion in a wise man. Next we'll talk about his spirit and then about demons 
and angels and finally about God. 


a See Arist. RA. 1.10, 1369a3-5. Honorius of Autun Sig. BM 8; cf. Pl. Ti. 41d—42d. 
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31 "In virum sapientem Zenon Chrysippus ceterique Stoici passionem nul- 
lam cadere opinati sunt. Aristoteles vero Theophrastus et Peripatetici reli- 
qui virum ipsum aliquando excandescere deterreri exanimari voluerunt. At 
affectus eiuscemodi sopiri in eo posse credidere non penitus extingui. 


32 Stoici, ut ab illis incipiam, affectus omnis quorum impulsu animus com- 
movetur, <...) cupiditatem maestitiam laetitiam metum, quorum primi duo 
ex bonis aut futuris aut praesentibus postremi ex malis oriuntur...» Non tam 
natura insitos quam prava opinione susceptos docuere et idcirco eos censent 
extirpariposse radicitus, sibonorum malorumque opinio falsa tollatur. Si enim 
nihil censeat sapiens bonum, nihil malum nec cupiditate ardescet nec laetitia 
gestiet nec metu terrebitur nec aegritudine contrahetur. 


33 “At eorum doctrinam insectantur Peripatetici, dicentes illorum proposi- 
tum arrogans ac paene furiosum esse qui se putant mederi et eniti posse 
contra vim rationemque naturae. Haec enim naturalia esse, non voluntaria, 
omnium viventium ratio declarat....) Peripatetici igitur ipsi rectius, qui haec 
omnia, quandoquidem nobiscum simul nata sunt, detrahi posse infitiantur. 
Conantur ipsi ostendere, quam providenter et necessario deus sive natura—sic 
enim loquuntur—his nos armarit affectibus; quos tamen, dicunt, quia vitiosi 
plerumque sunt, si nimii sunt, posse ab homine adhibito modo salubriter tem- 
perari, ut tantum homini quantum naturae satis est relinquatur. 


34 "Stoici ergo ab his furiosi censentur, quippe qui ea non temperant, sed 
abscindunt rebusque natura insitis castrare hominem quodammodo volunt. 
Quod tale est, quale si velint aut metum detrahere cervis | aut venenum angui- 
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31 "Zeno, Chrysippus, and the other Stoics thought that passions didn't 
afflict the wise man. Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the other Peripatetics, 
however, maintained that an individual sometimes flares up, gets anxious, 
or is gripped by fear. They further believed that such emotions in a person 
could be quietened but not totally extinguished.? 


32 ‘The Stoics, to start with them, 


deny man all the feelings that stir the soul: desire, joy, fear and sor- 
row (the first two come from goods either present or yet to come, the 
two latter from evils). So too, they call these four feelings ‘ailments,’ as 
I said, not inherent by nature so much as adopted by mistaken analy- 
sis, which is why they think they can be eradicated from the system if 
this wrong analysis of good and evil can be removed. For if a wise man 
deems nothing good and nothing bad, he won't get hot with desire, he 
won't bubble with joy, he won't be atremble with fear and he won't be 
doubled up with illness.^ 


33 “But the Peripatetics criticize this Stoic tenet, saying that their proposi- 
tion is arrogant and nearly insane inasmuch as they think they can either be 
cured of or surmount the force and law of nature. 


The naturalness of these feelings is proved by the fact that all living 
creatures exist on a model[...]; they are not something willed. The Peri- 
patetics are thus nearer the answer: they say none of these emotions 
can be removed because they co-exist with us from birth; they try to 
demonstrate how providentially and how necessarily God—or nature, 
as they put it—has equipped us with our emotions. But because these 
feelings generally turn bad, they say, if they are excessive, they can be 
healthfully controlled by man to a limited extent, so that man is left 
with as much of them as nature needs.° 


34 "Therefore the Peripatetics think 
the Stoics are [...] mad for seeking not moderation but removal; the 


feelings are there by nature, and yet they want in some fashion to cas- 
trate people of them. That is like wanting to take fear out of stags, 


a See Hier. Ep. 133.1; Aug. C.D. 19.4; and Lact. Inst. 6.15.2. — Lact. Inst. 6.14.7-9; cf. Cic. Tusc. 
3.24Sqq. Lact. Inst. 6151-2 (modified). 
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bus aut iram feris aut placiditatem pecudibus. Nam quae singula mutis ani- 
malibus data sunt, ea vero universa homini simul. Quodsi, ut medici affirmant, 
laetitiae affectus in splene est, irae in felle, libidinis in iecore, timoris in corde, 
facilius est interficere animal ipsum quam e corpore aliquid evellere, quod est 
animantis naturam velle mutare. 


35 Nec certe Stoici ipsi quia vitia penitus excidunt votum implent. Quattuor 
enim illos affectus, quos ex opinione bonorum malorumque nasci putant, qui- 
bus evulsis sanandum esse animum sapientis existimant, quoniam intellegunt 
et natura insitos esse et sine his nihil moveri, nihil agi posse, alia quaedam 
nomina in eorum locum et vicem (quasi affectus illi infames essent) subroga- 
runt. Pro cupiditate voluntatem, <...) pro laetitia gaudium, pro metu cautio- 
nem substituerunt. Verum in illo quarto immutandi nominis eos ratio defecit. 
Itaque aegritudinem penitus id est maestitiam doloremque animi sustulerunt; 
quod fieri nequaquam potest (...» cum pestilentia exhauserit aut hostis ever- 
terit aut) tyrannus oppresserit? 


36 Utrumne aliquis queat non dolere si iustitiam extinctam, si iustitium tota 
urbe inspexerit, si proximos, si amicos, si bonos viros aut exterminatos aut tru- 
cidatos crudelissime viderit? Nisi fortasse illius mens ita obstupuerit, ut sit ei 
sensus omnis ereptus. Propterea aut affectus omnis tollere debuerunt aut loco 
aegritudinis (ferax enim et fertilis ipsa Graecia nominibus est) nomen ali- 
quod aliud reponendum(....» Ut enim praesentibus laetamur bonis, sic malis 
dolemus et angimur. Si ergo laetitiae, quoniam vitiosam putabant, nomen 
aliud indiderunt, sic aegritudini, quoniam et ipsam vitiosam | putant, aliud 
vocabulum tribui congruebat. Unde apparet non illis rem defuisse, sed ver- 
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poison from snakes, wrath from wild beasts or placidity from cattle. 
These qualities which have been granted to dumb animals by species 
have been granted to man all together. But if the feeling of joy is in the 
spleen, as doctors say, and wrath is in the gall bladder, lust in the liver 
and fear in the heart, it is easier to kill the whole animal than to make 
some partial excision. That is to want to change the animal’s nature. 


35 “The Stoics certainly didn't keep their vow ‘to excise the vices entirely.” 


They know that the four emotions which they think develop from con- 
templation of good and evil, emotions whose removal they think nec- 
essary for restoring a wise man's soul to health, are in man by nature, 
and without them he can neither act nor react; in their place, therefore, 
and in their stead they try to put something else,° 


as if those emotions were disreputable. 


For desire they substitute inclination, [...] for joy they substitute glad- 
ness, and for fear, apprehension. In the case of the fourth emotion they 
have no idea how to change the word, and so they remove sickness— 
sorrow, that is, and grief of soul—entirely, which is quite impossible. 
No one could fail to grieve [...] when ravaged by pestilence, ruined by 
enemies or wracked by a tyrant.4 


36 “Can anyone ‘fail to lament’ if he witnessed the extinction of justice, the 
cessation of juridical proceedings throughout city, if 'he saw his friends and 
neighbors and all good men either banished or killed with great cruelty— 
unless perhaps his mind has been so shocked that all feeling has gone from 
it'* For this reason either all emotions ‘ought to go, f or—given that Greek 
is prolific and lush with nouns—some other word ought to be supplied in 
place of ‘sickness.’ 


We grieve and sorrow at immediate evil just as we rejoice at immedi- 
ate good. If they found another name for joy because they thought it 
was a vicious thing, so they should have put another label on sickness, 
because they think it too is vicious. It is clear from this that what they 


^Lact.Inst.6.15.3-4. — "Lact. Inst. 6.15.10; cf. Cic. Tusc. 412sqq. and Aug. C.D. 14.8. — «Lact. 
Inst. 615.10. “Lact. Inst. 6.15.10-12 (modified). *Lact. Inst. 6.15.12. Lact. Inst. 6.15.13. 
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bum; cuius indigentia ipsum totum aegritudinis affectum, qui inter ceteros 
vel maximus est (...» auferre voluerunt, quando nomen, ut aiunt, substi- 
tuendum loco illius non invenerunt. Substituerunt itaque primis illis tribus 
affectibus nominibus solum immutatis non rebus pro cupiditate perseve- 
rantem ac perpetuam voluntatem, pro laetitia insolenter se efferens gaudium, 
pro metu autem nimio et modum excedente cautionem. Ea plane posuerunt, 
quae a primis non longe distarent. Cupiditas enim a voluntate incipit; cautio 
a metu oritur; laetitia nihil aliud est quam profusum gaudium. Ita factum est 
ut ea quae tollenda esse censebant, non tollerent sed temperarent. Videlicet 
nomina dumtaxat immutarunt, res vero ipsae manserunt. Eo | igitur impru- 
dentes Stoici revolvuntur quo Peripatetici ratione perveniunt, ut vitia quoniam 
tolli non possunt, illa temperari oportere convincantur. 


37 "Cicero autem noster Stoicorum partem tuetur ac pro illis adversus Peri- 
pateticos descendit in aciem et ait: Nihil interest utrum moderatas perturba- 
tiones approbent an moderatam iniustitiam, moderatam ignaviam, modera- 
tam intemperantiam; qui enim vitiis modum ponit—ut antea dictum est—is 
partem suscipit vitiorum...» Quid? quod iidem Peripatetici perturbationes 
istas, quas nos extirpandas putamus, non modo naturales esse dicunt, sed 
etiam utiliter a natura datas; quorum talis est ratio. Primum multis verbis ira- 
cundiam laudant: cotem fortitudinis esse dicunt...) Convenit dimicare pro 
legibus, pro libertate, pro patria; haec nullam habent | vim nisi ira excan- 
duit fortitudo. Nec vero de bellatoribus solum disputant; imperia severiora 
nulla esse putant sine aliqua acerbitate iracundiae; oratorem denique non 
modo accusantem, sed ne defendentem quidem probant sine aculeis iracun- 
diae, quae etsi non adsit, tamen verbis atque motu simulandum arbitrantur, 
ut auditores ira oratoris incendat. Ac virum denique videri negant, qui ira- 
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were missing was a word, and not the emotion, and for lack of the word 
'sickness' they were willing, quite contrary to what nature allows, to do 
away with a whole emotion which? 


among the other emotions, ‘is actually very important, since, as they say, 
the name that must replace it they've failed to find. Therefore for those first 
three emotions they substituted other names but not contents: for desire, ‘a 
continuing and uninterrupted inclination'; for joy, 'a gladness raising itself 
to an unusual degree’; for fear, ‘an excessive apprehension that exceeds the 
limit.: They gave these names because they were very little different from 
the basic emotions. For 'desire starts in inclination, apprehension arises out 
of fear, and joy is simply gladness expressed. ‘And so: what they’ thought 
‘should be removed was not removed but merely moderated.* Obviously, 
‘only the names have changed and the emotions themselves have abided.f 
'All unawares the Stoics return to the point which the Peripatetics reach by 
reason: vices cannot be removed;? and so the Stoics are convinced that these 
ought to be moderated. 


37 “Our Cicero, however, sides with the Stoics and in their support launches 
an attack against the Peripatetics, saying: 


It makes no difference whether the Peripatetics are in favor of limited 
disorders or limited injustice, limited sloth, limited intemperance; for 
he who sets a limit to vices admits a part of them [....] Again, what of 
the contention of the same Peripatetics that these selfsame disorders 
which we think need extirpating are not only natural but also bestowed 
on us by nature for a useful end? This is the reasoning they use. In the 
first place they praise irascibility at great length; they name it the whet- 
stone of bravery [....] [They say] 'it is proper to contend for laws, for 
liberty, for country’; that these words have no meaning unless bravery 
breaks out in a blaze of anger. And they do not argue about warriors 
only; no stern commands in time of need are given, they think, without 
something of the keen edge of irascibility. Finally they do not approve 
of an orator unless he uses the prickles of irascibility, not merely in 
bringing an accusation but even in conducting a defense, and though 
the anger be not genuine, yet it should, they think, be feigned in lan- 
guage and gesture, that the anger of the orator may inflame the hearers. 


? Lact. Inst. 6.15.13-14 (modified). Lact. Inst.6.15.14. ©Lact. Inst. 6.15.16. Lact. Inst. 
6.15.15. Lact. Inst. 6.15.16. ‘Lact. Inst. 6.15.16. Lact. Inst. 6.15.17. 
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sci nescit(....» Aiunt nimia resecari oportere, naturalia relinqui, quid tandem, 
inquit Cicero, potest esse naturale, quod idem nimium esse possit? Sunt enim 
omnia ista non ex naturalibus causis, sed ex errorum orta radicibus, quae 
evellenda et extrahenda penitus, non circumcidenda nec amputanda sunt. 


38 "Seneca vero, Stoicorum disputator acerrimus, unus hoc argumentandi 
genere adversum Peripateticos utebatur: ‘Qui sapiens est, et temperatus est. 
Qui temperatus est, et constans est. Qui constans est, imperturbatus est. Qui 
imperturbatus est, sine tristitia est. Qui sine tristitia est, beatus est; ergo sa- 
piens beatus est et sapientia ad beatam vitam satis est.’ Huic collectioni hoc 
modo Peripatetici quidam respondent, ut imperturbatum | et constantem et 
sine tristitia sic interpretentur, tamquam imperturbatus dicatur, qui raro per- 
turbatur et modice, non qui numquam. Item sine tristitia eum dici aiunt, qui 
non est obnoxius tristitiae nec frequens nimiusque in hoc vitio. Illud enim est 
humanam naturam negare, dicere alicuius animum immunem esse tristitiae. 
Sapientem non vinci maerore, ceterum tangi. Et cetera in hunc modum sectae 
suae respondentia. Non hi tollunt affectus, sed temperant. 


39 "Dicuntque: Habet sapiens pecuniae cupiditatem, sed modicam. Habet | 
ambitionem, sed non concitatam. Habet iracundiam, sed placabilem. Habet 
inconstantiam, sed minus vagam et mobilem. Habet libidinem non insaniam. 
Melius cum ipso viro ageretur, aiunt Stoici, si vitium unum integrum haberet, 
quam si leviora, sed omnia. Nihil interest, quam magnus sit affectus quam par- 
vus; quantuscumque ille sit, parere nescit, consilium non accipit. Quemadmo- 
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In fine they say that they do not regard anyone who does not know how 
to be angry as a man [....]? 


‘They say that excess should be cut back, natural growth be left. What, Cicero 
asked, 'can be natural if it can also be pushed to excess? For all such growth 
springs' not from natural causes but 'from the roots of deception and it must 
be torn out and dragged away, not clipped and pruned.» 


38 "Butonly Seneca, the Stoics' most incisive debater, employed the follow- 
ing kind of argumentation against the Peripatetics: 


‘He that possesses wisdom is also self-restrained; he that possesses self- 
restraint is also unwavering; he that is unwavering is unperturbed; he 
that is unperturbed is free from sadness; he that is free from sadness 
is happy. Therefore, the wise man is happy, and wisdom is sufficient 
to constitute the happy life’ Certain of the Peripatetics reply to this 
syllogism by interpreting ‘unperturbed, ‘unwavering, and ‘free from 
sadness’ in such a way as to make ‘unperturbed’ mean one who is rarely 
perturbed and only to a moderate degree, and not one who is never 
perturbed. Likewise, they say that a person is called ‘free from sadness’ 
who is not subject to sadness, one who falls into this objectionable state 
not often nor in too great a degree. It is not, they say, the way of human 
nature that a man’s spirit should be exempt from sadness, or that the 
wise man is not overcome by grief but is merely touched by it, and 
other arguments of this sort, all in accordance with the teachings of 
their school. 


39 "The Peripatetics also say, [Seneca continues], the wise man 


has a craving for money, although in a moderate degree. He has ambi- 
tion, but it is not yet fully aroused. He has a hot temper, but it can be 
appeased. He has inconstancy, but not the kind that is very capricious 
or easily set in motion. He has lust, but not the violent kind. We could 
deal better with a person who possessed one full-fledged vice, the Sto- 
ics say, than with one who possessed all the vices, but none of them in 
extreme form. Again, it makes no difference how great the passion is; 
no matter how smallor large its size may be, it knows no obedience and 


^ Cic. Tusc. 4.18.42-4.19.43. "Cic. Tusc. 4.26.57. “Sen. Ep. 85.2-3. 
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dum rationi nullum animal obtemperat, non ferum, non domesticum et mite 
(natura enim illorum est surda suadenti); sic affectus quantulicumque sint 
non intellegunt, non audiunt. Tigres leonesque numquam feritatem exuunt, 
aliquando summittunt, et cum minime expectaveris, exasperatur torvitas miti- 
gata. Numquam bona fide vitia mansuescunt. 


40 "Possem, patres optimi, eiuscemodi generis multa disserere quae nunc 
uni nunc alteri sectae accommodari et adversari viderentur. Verum ne lon- 
giore sermone vos afficiam, est oratio alio convertenda. Audirem philosophis 
ex his quam lubenter quem virum sapientem arbitrentur; cuius in mentem 
perturbationes non surrepant. Cicero, Officialibus libris duos, Decios aut 
duos Scipiones fortes viros minime appellat, non Fabricium aut Aristidem 
iustos; non Catonem, non Laelium, non Solonem et Biantem ceterosque 
qui ex Graecia ea tempestate sapientes vulgo habebantur sapientes extitisse 
vult, sed ex mediorum officiorum frequentia similitudinem quandam ges- 
sisse speciemque sapientum. Non enim vivitur, inquit, cum perfectis homini- 
bus semper pleneque sapientibus, sed cum his, in quibus non praeclare agitur, 
sed sunt simulacra virtutis. 


41 “Debebant ergo philosophi ipsi, quo sermo illorum clarior fieret, inter 
eum secernere | qui perfecte et absolute vir sapiens diceretur, qui num- 
quam a sapientia declinaret, et eum qui non summam sed mediam quan- 
dam sapientiam | attigisset. Consumatus perfectusque sapiens intellegi et 
pingi quidem potest, inveniri autem nisi deus aspiraverit nequaquam potest. 
Sic Plato rem publicam depinxit finxitque, quae nusquam tamen inventa 
est. Sic Cicero perfectum oratorem descripsit, quis ille fuerit non perscripsit. 
Zenon qui hac opinione versatur ceterique Stoici nullo iusto aliquem iustio- 
rem, nullo bono aliquem meliorem, nullo sapiente aliquem sapientiorem 
arbitrati sunt, et ita omne officium aut nullum aut perfectum et summum 
esse credidere. Non igitur Cato, ut de reliquis taceam, sapiens dici ab Roma- 
nis debuit, qui nemisi seu indignatione accensus ne Caesari serviret mortem 
sibi ipse conscivit. Quis iam igitur sapiens nominabitur, quando quidem 
Catonem tot tantisque laudibus ab excellentissimis viris concelebratum in 
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does not welcome advice. Just as no animal, whether wild or tamed 
and gentle, obeys reason, since nature made it deaf to advice; so the 
passions do not comprehend or listen, however slight they may be. Tigers 
andlions never put off their wildness; they sometimes moderate it, and 
then, when you are least prepared, their softened fierceness is roused 
to madness. Vices are never genuinely tamed.? 


40 “I could, distinguished gentlemen, delve into many things like this that 
at one moment appear to support or at another to contradict this school 
or the other. But lest I annoy you with a long-winded lecture, my oration 
should change course. I'd prefer to hear these philosophers declare which 
man they think wise; into whose mind disturbances did not seep. Cicero, in 
his On Obligations, never calls the two Decii and the two Scipios strong men 
nor Fabricius or Aristides just. Nor does he want to maintain that Cato or 
Laelius or Solon and Bias were wise—or others from Greece who were gen- 
erally regarded as wise at that time—, but rather he merely wants to evoke 
them as a semblance and form of wise men from their reliable performance 
of ‘middle’ obligations. ‘For, according to him, ‘our lives are spent not with 
men who are perfect and always fully wise, but with people who embody not 
a superb reflection but a pale reflection of virtue? 


41 “Consequently, philosophers themselves, in order to clarify their dis- 
course, had to make a distinction between the person who was said to be 
perfectly and absolutely wise, who never strayed from the path of wisdom, 
and the person who hadn't attained the perfect but nonetheless an inter- 
mediate sort of wisdom. The consummate and perfectly wise individual 
can be understood and imagined but never found apart from God's inspira- 
tion. Similarly, Plato depicted and imagined the state, which was, however, 
nowhere to be found. Cicero likewise wrote about the perfect orator, but who 
that was, he never wrote down. In pondering that concept, Zeno and other 
Stoics thought that no one can be more just than a just person, no one can 
be better than a good person, and no one can be wiser than a wise person.* 
And this led them to believe that every moral activity was either nothing or 
perfect and supreme. The Romans, therefore, ought not have called Cato, let 
alone others, wise. He, enflamed by outrage or indignation, committed sui- 
cide in order not to serve Caesar. Who, then, in light of that will be called 
wise when we see that even Cato, celebrated by the most illustrious digni- 


a Sen. Ep. 85.7-8. "Cic. Off. 1.15.46 (Walsh). See Cic. Parad. 3.21-22. 
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sese desaevisse ratione posthabita conspicamur? Affectus igitur, perturba- 
tiones, passiones, ut Stoicis illudam, cadere in sapientem nequeunt, quippe 
qui nullus est. Solus enim deus sapiens est qui eiuscemodi vehementiis nul- 
lis afficitur. Quando exinde docent perturbationes evelli penitus et eradicari 
non autem circumcidi oportere, Peripatetici vero contra, quoniam natura- 
lia non voluntaria sunt, non extirpari sed temperari volunt, quibus fidem 
habeam paene nescio. 


42 “Hoc unum tamen ex philosophis quibus cum adulescens saepe versa- 
tus sum inter lucubratiunculas meas pertritum didici, potentiam videlicet 
irascibilem animae innatam naturaliter et insertam esse, concupiscibilem 
aeque et rationalem. Hae quidem et singulis et omnibus hominibus insunt. 
Quae quidem nec evelli nec extirpari ullo pacto possunt nec auferri ulla vi, 
nisi secum anima auferatur. Neque secundum illas laudamur aut vitupera- 
mur. Non enim aliquis iracundus est quia irascendi potentiam habet, | sicut 
nec bonus quia potentiam benefaciendi. De passionibus autem quae ipsi ira- 
scibili potentiae aut concupiscibili attribuuntur, aliae radicibus carent, aliae 
tenacius coalescunt. Quod genus. | Extat ira quaedam quae sit ignis exigui. 
Statim quidem accenditur nec sol super illam occidit sed facile extinguitur. 
Alia radices altius immittit, quippe quae nisi ultio sequatur extirpari nequit. 
Odium vero pertinax est atque altius insidet. Terror autem sine stirpibus est 
nec persistit. Itaque aliae quidem circumcidendae sunt non extirpandae; 
aliae quia sine radicibus non eradicandae quidem, ceterum eiiciendae sunt 
et arcendae. 


43 "Divus iam tandem Augustinus, quo sectarum harum disceptatio clarius 
in lucem prodeat, hoc in consessu quasi decisor definitorque statuendus est 
medius, suo namque quem De dei civitate edidit nono libro, parte quarta, 
quando mihi non sit oblitterata memoria, ita inquit: Platonici et Aristotelici 
<...> affectiones seu passiones vel, ut ait Cicero, perturbationes (...» dicunt 
in sapientem cadere, sed moderatas rationique subiectas, ut illis leges quo- 
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taries in a grand array of lavish eulogies, in subordinating reason, vented 
his rage on himself. Therefore emotions, perturbations, passions—to mock 
the Stoics— couldn't afflict a sage, since sages don't exist. For God alone is 
wise who doesn't suffer from such passions. When the Stoics then teach, 
on the one hand, that disturbances must be torn out and eradicated and 
not just pruned back, while the Peripatetics, on the other hand, don't want 
the disturbances to be destroyed but tempered because they're natural and 
involuntary, I hardly know whom to believe. 


42 "This one cliché, however, I’ve learned from the philosophers with whom 
I as a youth often spent time in my nightly studies: namely, that the power 
of irascibility is naturally innate and implanted in the mind; the same holds 
for concupiscence and reason.? Indeed these emotions are in each and every 
person. Emotions, in fact, can neither be torn out nor eradicated; neither can 
they be forcibly removed unless life is forcibly removed with them. ‘Nor are 
we praised or blamed for having emotions.» For someone isn't angry because 
he or she has the potential to become angry, just as someone is not good 
because he or she has the potential to do good. But with regard to the pas- 
sions that are attributed to some potential for irascibility or concupiscence, 
some of them lack roots, others grow deep with greater tenacity. For exam- 
ple, some anger surfaces that comes from a tiny spark. It flares up instantly 
and the sun doesn’t set on it, but it's easily quelled.© Another anger sets 
down roots more deeply and cannot be eradicated short of revenge. Hatred, 
indeed, is pertinacious and is more deep-seated. But fright has no roots and 
won't persist. Some passions, therefore, must be pruned but not eradicated; 
others, because they have no roots, need not be eradicated, but must be dis- 
carded and kept under control. 


43 "Finally, the divine Augustine must take the floor in this gathering as 
an arbiter and referee. Through him the discussion between these schools 
becomes clearer. He in book 9 of his City of God, chapter 4—if my mem- 
ory doesn't fail me— said the following: 'The Platonists and the Aristotelians 
hold) as Cicero said, 


that affections or passions or disturbances [...] assail the wise man, but 
in him they are governed by subjection to reason, so that his mind as 


a See Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 11, d.39, a.2, q.1, $ 4, Respondeo; and 111, d.23, a.1, q.2, Respon- 
deo; cf. also Ps.-Aug. De spiritu et anima 65 (PL 40, 829). > Arist. EN 2.5.4, 05b32 (Lat. trans. 
Grosseteste). *See Eph. 4.26. 
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dam modo quibus ad necessarium redigantur modum principatus et domina- 
tio mentis imponat(....» Aliis autem sicut Stoicis, cadere ullas omnino huius 
passiones in sapientem non placet. Hos itaque <...) Cicero in libris De bono- 
rum malorumque finibus verbis magis quam rebus adversus Platonicos seu 
Peripateticos certare convincit; quoniam quidem Stoici nolunt bona appellare, 
sed commoda corporis ea quae sunt externa, eo quod nullum bonum volunt 
esse hominis praeter virtutem, tamquam artem bene vivendi, quae non nisi in 
animo | est. Haec autem isti simpliciter et ex communi loquendi consuetudine 
appellant bona; sed in comparatione virtutis qua recte vivitur parva et exigua. 
Ex quo fit ut ab utrisque quomodo libet vocentur, seu bona seu commoda, pari 
tamen aestimatione pensentur, nec in hac quaestione Stoici delectentur nisi 
novitate verborum. Videtur ergo mihi in hoc, etiam ubi quaeritur utrum acci- 
dant sapienti passiones animi, an ab eis sit prorsus alienus, de verbis potius 
quam de rebus facere controversiam. Nam et ipsos nihil hinc aliud quam Pla- 
tonicos et Peripateticos sentire existimo, quantum ad vim rerum attinet, non 
ad vocabulorum sonum. 


44 “Ut enim alia omittam quibus | id ostendam, ne longum faciam, aliquid 
unum quod sit evidentissimum dicam. In libris quibus titulus est Noctium 
Atticarum, scribit A. Gellius, vir elegantissimi eloquii et multae ac fecundae 
scientiae, (...» se navigasse aliquando quodam cum philosopho nobili Stoico. 
Is philosophus—sicut latius et uberius, quod ego breviter attingam, narrat 
A. Gellius—cum id navigium horribili caelo et mari periculosissime iactare- 
tur, vi timoris expalluit. Id animadversum est ab eis qui aderant, quamvis 
in mortis vicina curiosissme intentis, utrumne philosophus animo turbaretur. 
Deinde tempestate transacta mox ut securitas praebuit colloquendi vel etiam 
garriendi locum, quidam ex his quos navis illa comportabat, dives luxuriosus 
Asiaticus philosophum compellabat illudens quod extimuisset atque palluis- 
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lord and master lays down, as it were, laws for them, whereby they may 
be held to a minimum [....] Others, however, like the Stoics, hold that 
passions of this kind do not affect the wise man at all. Therefore Cicero 
in his treatise On the Supreme Good and Evil shows convincingly that 
the latter [...] disagree with the Platonists and the Peripatetics verbally 
rather than essentially. He points out that the Stoics refuse to speak of 
bodily and external things as goods, but employ the term 'advantages' 
on the ground that, according to them, there is no good for man save 
virtue, which is defined as the art of right living, and exits only as a 
state of mind. The other philosophers use the straightforward language 
of customary speech and call these advantages goods, but hold that in 
comparison with the virtue that is the norm of right living, they are 
slight and trivial. The result is that, no matter what they are called by 
the two parties, good or advantageous, still their value is the same for 
both; and in debating this point the Stoics are merely pluming them- 
selves on a new fashion in words. Hence it seems to me that here too, 
when the question is asked whether mental passions affect the wise 
man, or whether he is a complete stranger to them, they are again bas- 
ing an argument on words rather than on facts. For I judge that the 
Stoics themselves hold exactly the same view as the Platonists and Peri- 
patetics, in so far as the gist of the matter is concerned and not the mere 
jingle of the words.* 


44 "To avoid a tedious explanation of this point, I shall omit other illus- 
trations and content myself with one instance that brings it out very 
clearly. In his work entitled Attic Nights Aulus Gellius,> a distinguished 
stylist who acquired a great and well expressed store of knowledge, [...] 
tells how one day he was on shipboard in company with a well-known 
Stoic philosopher.—I shall sketch briefly the story that Gellius tells at 
length and in rich detail.—This philosopher turned ghastly pale with 
fear when sky and sea became threatening and the ship began to be 
tossed about in a very dangerous manner. Those on board noticed this 
and, in spite of the near approach of death, watched with the greatest 
curiosity to see whether the philosopher's mind would be disturbed. 
When in due course the storm subsided and a sense of security opened 
the way for conversation and even for idle chatter, one of the passen- 
gers, a wealthy and self-indulgent man from Asia, derisively taxed the 
philosopher with having turned pale and shown fear, while he him 
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set, cum ipse mansisset intrepidus in eo quod impendebat exitio. At ille Ari- 
stippi Socratici responsum protulit, qui cum in re simili eadem verba ab homine 
simili audisset, | respondit illum pro anima nequissimi nebulonis merito non 
fuisse sollicitum, se autem pro Aristippi anima timere debuisse. Hac illo divite 
responsione depulso postea quaesivit A. Gellius a philosopho non exagitandi 
animo, sed discendi studio suaviter accensus, quaenam illa ratio esset pavoris 
sui. Qui ut doceret hominem sciendi studio noviter accensum, protulit statim 
de sarcinula sua Stoici Epicteti librum, in quo ea scripta essent quae congrue- 
rent decretis Zenonis et Chrysippi, quos fuisse Stoicorum principes novimus. 


45 "In eo libro se legisse dicit A. Gellius haec Stoicis placuisse, quod animi 
visa, quae appellant phantasias, nec in potestate est utrum et quando inci- 
dant animo, cum veniant ex terribilibus et formidabilibus rebus, necesse est 
quod etiam sapientis animum moveant, ita ut paulisper vel pavescat metu, 
vel tristitia contrahatur, tamquam his passionibus praevenientibus mentis et 
rationis officium; nec tamen in mente fieri opinionem mali, nec approbari ista 
eisque consentiri. Hoc enim esse volunt in potestate idque interesse censent 
inter animum sapientis et stulti, quod stulti animus eisdem passionibus cedit 
atque accommodat mentis assensum; sapiens autem, quamvis eas necessitate | 
patiatur, retinet tamen de his quae appetere vel fugere rationabiliter debet 
veram et stabilem inconcussa mente sententiam<....) 


46 "Quae si ita sunt, nihil aut paene nihil distat inter Stoicorum aliorum- 
que philosophorum opinionem de passionibus et perturbationibus animorum; 
utrique enim mentem rationemque sapientis ab earum dominatione defen- 
dunt. Et ideo fortasse dicunt eas in sapientem non cadere Stoici, quia nequa- 
quam | eius sapientiam, qua utique sapiens est, ullo errore obnubilant aut labe 
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self had remained undismayed in the face of impending death. But the 
philosopher replied in the words of Aristippus, the pupil of Socrates, 
who on a similar occasion was addressed by a man of the same kind in 
the same terms and replied: ‘You were quite right to feel no anxiety for 
the life of a depraved scoundrel, but I was bound to fear for the life of 
Aristippus. This reply disposed of the rich man; but afterwards Aulus 
Gellius asked the philosopher with no desire to hound him, but sim- 
ply in a spirit of inquiry, what was the reason for his panic. Willing to 
instruct a man recently fired with a desire for knowledge, the philoso- 
pher at once brought out from his little bag a work of the Stoic Epictetus, 
which contained doctrines that agreed with the pronouncements of 
Zeno and Chrysippus, who were, as we know, the founders of the Stoic 
school. 


45 "Aulus Gellius says that he read in this work that the Stoics believed 
in mental visions which they call phantasies, and no man can pre- 
vent their impact on the mind or choose the time thereof. When these 
sensations arise from terrifying and awe-inspiring circumstances, the 
mind of even the wise man must unavoidably be disturbed, so that for 
alittle while he either becomes pale with fear or is depressed by gloom, 
inasmuch as these passions inhibit the proper activity of mind and rea- 
son. Yet this does not cause the mind to fear any evil, nor to give assent 
to the emotions nor to yield to them. For this assent, they maintain, is 
within the power of man to grant or withhold, and they think the differ- 
ence between the mind of the wise and that of the foolish man is just 
this, that the mind of the foolish man yields to these same passions 
and subordinates his mental judgment to them, while the wise man, 
though obliged to experience them, preserves with mind unshaken a 
true and steadfast opinion regarding the things that he ought rationally 
to pursue or avoid [....]^ 


46 "This being so, there is no disagreement, or practically none, be- 
tween the opinion of the Stoics and that of other philosophers about 
the passions and perturbations of the mind, for both parties defend the 
wise man's intellect and reason against enslavement to the passions. 
And perhaps the reason why the Stoics declare that passions do not 
affect the wise man is that the passions achieve no success at all in 
obscuring by any mist of error, or in overthrowing by any blow, that 
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subvertunt. Accidunt autem animo sapientis salva serenitate sapientiae prop- 
ter illa quae commoda vel incommoda appellant, quamvis ea nolunt dicere 
bona vel mala. Nam profecto si nihili penderet eas res ille philosophus quas 
amissurum se naufragio sentiebat, sicut est vita ista salusque corporis, non ita 
illud periculum perhorresceret ut palloris etiam testimonio proderetur. Verum 
tamen et illam poterat permotionem pati, et fixam tenere mente sententiam 
vitam illam salutemque corporis, quorum amissionem minabatur tempestatis 
immanitas, non esse bona quae illos quibus inessent facerent bonos, sicut facit 
iustitia. 


47 "Qui autem aiunt ea nec bona appellanda esse, sed commoda, verborum 
certamini, non rerum examini deputandum est. Quid enim interest utrum 
aptius bona vocentur an commoda, dum tamen ne his privetur non minus 
Stoicus quam Peripateticus pallescat et palleat, ea non aequaliter appellando, 
(sed? aequaliter aestimando? Ambo sane, si bonorum istorum seu commo- 
dorum periculis ad flagitium vel facinus urgeantur, ubi ea aliter retinere non 
possint, malle se dicunt haec amittere quibus natura corporis salva et incolu- 
mis habetur, quam illa committere, quibus iustitia violatur. Ita mens ubi fixa 
est ista sententia non illas perturbationes, etiamsi accidunt inferioribus animi 
partibus, in se contra rationem praevalere permittit; quin immo eis ipsa domi- 
natur eisque non consentiendo et potius resistendo regimen virtutis exercet. 
Talem describit Vergilius Aeneam, 


Mens immota manet, lacrimae volvuntur inanes. 


48 “Epictetus, nobilissimus Stoicus, ex decretis Zenonis et qui (...» huius sec- 
tae primas habuerunt, huiuscemodi passiones in animum sapientis admittunt 
quem | vitiis omnibus | liberum esse volunt. Unde fit consequens ut haec ipsa 
non putent vitia quando sapienti sic accidunt ut contra virtutem mentis ratio 
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wisdom which a man certainly has if he is wise. But when passions do 
assail the mind of the wise man without affecting the serenity of his 
wisdom, it is because of such things as the Stoics call advantages or dis- 
advantages, although they refuse to speak of them as good or evil. For 
surely if the philosopher set no store by the things he expected to lose 
if the ship were wrecked, namely his life or his bodily welfare, he would 
not have been so intimidated by the danger as to betray his terror by 
the evidence of his pallor. Nevertheless, he was both able to endure the 
emotional shock and to hold firmly by his conviction that life and bod- 
ily welfare, the loss of which was threatened by the raging storm, are 
not goods that can make their possessors good, as does righteousness.* 


47 “As for their saying that these are not to be called good things but 
advantages, this is to be rated as the arraying of words, not the assaying 
of facts. For what does it matter whether it is more suitable to call them 
good things or advantages, so long as Stoic, no less than Peripatetic, 
trembles and grows pale at the thought of being deprived of them? If 
they do not use the same words for them, they nevertheless put the 
same value on them. Both, it will be agreed, if pressed to commit some 
shameful or criminal action on pain of forfeiting these good things or 
advantages, say that they would rather give up what is necessary for the 
safety and welfare of the body than give in and be guilty of acts that do 
violence to righteousness. So the mind in which this principle is firmly 
rooted permits no perturbations, however they may affect the lower 
levels of soul, to prevail in it over reason. No, on the contrary, the mind 
itself is their master and, when it will not consent but rather stands 
firm against them, upholds the control of virtue. Such a one is Aeneas, 
as described by Virgil: 'His mind remains unshaken; in vain flow forth 
the tears. ^ 


48 “Following the principles of Zeno, that eminent Stoic Epictetus and 
those 


who were leaders of the school allow passions of this sort to visit the 
mind of the wise man, although in their system such a mind is free 
of every vice. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that they do not 
consider these same passions to be vices when they affect the wise man 
without undermining at all his strength of character and his gift of rea- 
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nemque nihil possint, et una sit eademque sententia Peripateticorum vel etiam 
Platonicorum et ipsorum Stoicorum, sed, ut ait Tullius, verbi controversia iam 
diu torquet homines Graeculos contentionis cupidiores quam veritatis. Credo 
ipse tamen et Augustinum et fortasse ipsos philosophos cum de sapiente 
viro loquerentur non de perfecto quidem ceterum de medio esse locutos. 


49 “De animabus nunc autem iuxta institutum a principio, sive in cor- 
pore sive exutis a corpore, divi Augustini et si non omnino verba sua, sen- 
sum tamen suum, deducam in medium: Aggravat' enim nunc 'animam cor- 
pus corruptibile, deprimitque terrena inhabitatio sensum multa cogitantem." 
Verum enimvero qui omnia mala animae ex corpore arbitrantur accidere 
vehementer errant. Quamvis enim Vergilius Platonicam videatur luculentis 
versibus explicare sententiam dicens: 


Igneus est illis vigor et caelestis origo 
Seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant 
Terrenique hebetant artus moribundaque membra, 


omnesque illas notissimas quattuor animi perturbationes, cupiditatem timo- 
rem, laetitiam tristitiam, quas origines omnium peccatorum atque vitiorum 
volens intellegi ex corpore accidere subiungat et dicat: 


Hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, nec auras 
Suspiciunt, clausae tenebris et carcere caeco, 


tamen sentit aliter fides nostra. Nam corruptio corporis, quae aggravat ani- 
mam, non peccati primi est causa, sed poena, nec caro corruptibilis animam 
peccatricem, sed anima peccatrix fecit esse corruptibilem carnem. Ex qua cor- 
ruptione carnis licet existant quaedam incitamenta | vitiorum et ipsa desideria 
vitiosa, non tamen omnia vitae inique vitia tribuenda sunt carni, ne ab his 
omnibus purgemus diabolum, qui carnem nequaquam habet. 
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son. It follows, moreover, that Peripatetics, Platonists, and the Stoics 
themselves hold but one and the same tenet. But, as Cicero said, it's 
an old story now, the agony suffered by the poor Greeks in the strife of 
words, because they are more enamored of rivalry than of truth.? 


Yet I myself believe that Augustine and perhaps the philosophers them- 
selves, when they spoke about a wise individual, didn't speak at all about 
a perfect one but about an intermediate one. 


49 "Now with respect to Augustine's teaching about souls, whether they're 
from the beginning in the body or free from the body, I'll lay out, if not exactly 
his words, nevertheless his sense: ‘For, in our present life, “the corruptible 
body is heavy upon the soul, and the earthly dwelling presses down the mind 
that ponders many things.” Nevertheless, those who think that all the evils 
of the soul arise from the body” err egregiously. 


Virgil, it is true, appears to be expounding Platonic doctrine in resplen- 
dent verse when he says: 

Fiery is the force and celestial the source 

of those seeds, to the extent they are not 

by baleful bodies clogged nor by earthly limbs 

and mortal members numbed. 
He also intends us to regard the body as responsible for all four of the 
well-known emotions of the mind, namely, desire and fear, joy and 
grief, which are the starting-point of all sins and vices, for he adds to 
the above lines the following words: 

Hence come fear, desire, also gladness, pain 

to those who have no view of the sky above, 

confined in gloom and sightless prison cave. 
Nevertheless, our faith is not quite the same. For the body’s decay, 
which weighs down the soul, is not the cause of the first sin but the pun- 
ishment for it, nor is it the flesh, which is subject to decay, that makes 
the soul sinful; it is the sinful soul that makes the flesh subject to decay. 
Though this decay of the flesh may give rise to some incitements to vice 
and actual vicious desires, yet we must not attribute all the faults of a 
wicked life to the flesh; otherwise we exonerate the devil, who has no 
flesh, from blame in all these cases.* 
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50 “Credidit enim Plato, quem Vergilius noster aemulatur, ex terrenis artu- 
bus moribundisque membris sic affici animas, ut hinc eis sint morbi cupidita- 
tum et timorum et laetitiae sive tristitiae; quibus quattuor vel perturbationibus, 
ut Cicero appellat, vel passionibus, ut plerique verbum ex verbo Graeco expri- 
munt, omnis humanorum morum vitiositas continetur. | Quod si ita est, quid 
est quod Aeneas apud Vergilium, cum audisset a patre apud inferos animas 
rursum ad corpora redituras, <...) miratur exclamans: 


O pater, anne aliquas ad caelum hinc ire putandum est 
Sublimes animas iterumque ad tarda reverti 
Corpora? Quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido est? 


Scilicet si campis Elysiis 


longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
aethereum sensum atque aurae simplicis ignem. 


51 "Ipsa tum cupido redeundi non est ex carne. Nam longa illa dies animam 
ab omni terrena labe purgavit. Fit itaque ut non ex moribundis membris et 
artubus afficiatur anima, ut cupiat metuat, laetetur aegrescat, ceterum vel 
ex se ipsa his potest dum extra caelum est motibus agitari. Nam perfectam 
beatitudinem sine stimulo sine ulla tristitia futuram credimus firmiter et 
confitemur. 


52 "Si nunc post animas de daemonibus ordine praestituto dicendum est, 
non primum quid fides nostra sentiat ceterum quid Platonici, quorum doc- 
tissimus unus—vel si Plotino aut Porphyrio illum contendam—ipse Apule- 
ius est, crediderunt dicam. Ait enim ille: Omnium animalium (... quibus est 
anima rationalis tripartita | divisio est, in deos homines daemones. Dii excel- 
sissimum locum tenent, homines infimum, daemones medium. Nam deorum 
sedes est in caelo, hominum in terra, daemonum in aere. Sicut eis diversa digni- 
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50 “For Plato, whom our Virgil imitates, did believe 


that souls are so affected by their earthly limbs and mortal members 
that they owe to them their infection with desires and fears, with joy 
or grief. And these four perturbations, as Cicero calls them, or passions, 
to use the common term translated literally from the Greek, comprise 
the entire scope of depravity in human morals. But if this is the case, 
why in Virgil’s poem does Aeneas, after he hears his father in the world 
below say that souls will again return to bodies, cry out in wonderment: 

Oh father, can it be true that ever souls 

rise hence on high and then once more return 

to sluggish frames? What direful lust of life 

do those poor fools possess? 


That is, if in the Eleusinian fields 


til the length of days, when time's cycle is complete, 
has removed the inbred taint and leaves unsoiled 
the ethereal sense and pure flame of spirit." 


51 "Desire itself, then, to return doesn't originate in the flesh. For that long 
day has cleansed the soul from all earthly stain. It happens, therefore, that 
‘earthly limbs and mortal members’ don't so affect the soul ‘that it feels desire 
and fear, joy and grief? but when it's not in heaven ‘it can through itself be 
stirred by these emotions.* For we believe firmly and confess that perfect 
beatitude will be without stimulus to passion, without any sadness. 


52 “If according to our prescribed arrangement we must after discussing 
souls now talk about demons, I'll say first not what our faith discerns but 
what the Platonists believed—the most learned of whom was Apuleius, 
even if I compare him with Plotinus or Porphyry. For he said: 


All living beings, [...] in whom dwells a rational soul, are divided into 
three categories, namely, gods, men and demons. The gods occupy the 
most exalted region, men the lowest, and demons a region between 
the two. The gods dwell in heaven, men on earth, and demons in the 
air. With the gradation of the elements in which they live goes a gra- 
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tas est locorum, ita etiam naturarum. Proinde dii sunt hominibus daemoni- 
busque potiores; homines vero infra deos et daemones constituti sunt, ut eorum 
elementorum ordines sic differentia meritorum. Daemones igitur medii, que- 
madmodum diis, quibus inferius habitant, postponendi, ita hominibus, quibus 
superius, praeferendi sunt. Habent enim cum diis communem immortalitatem 
corporum, animorum autem cum hominibus passiones. Quapropter non est 
mirum, ait, si etiam ludorum obscenitatibus et poetarum figmentis delectan- 
tur, quando quidem et humanis capiuntur affectibus, a quibus dii longe absunt 
et modis omnibus alieni. 


53 "Inquit exinde quae religioni nostrae magis et veritati conducant, daemo- 
nes vult "indignari, et angi et laetari omnemque humani animi faciem pati, 
simili motu cordis et salo mentis per omnis cogitationum aestus fluctuare. 
Quae omnes turbellae tempestatesque procul a deorum caelestium tranqui- 
litate exulantX....) | Ne hominibus quidem sapientibus comparandi sunt, qui 
huius perturbationibus animorum, a quibus humana non est immunis infir- 
mitas, etiam cum eas huius vitae condicione patiuntur, mente imperturbata 
resistunt, non eis cedentes ad aliquid approbandum vel perpetrandum quod 
exorbitet ab itinere sapientiae et lege iustitiae. Credit itaque eos eisdem quibus 
homines animi perturbationibus agitari, irritari iniuriis, obsequiis donisque 
placari, gaudere honoribus, diversarum gentium ritibus oblectari et in eis si 
quid neglectum fuerit commoveri. 


54 “De sanctissimis autem angelis dico quod sine ira puniunt quos accipiunt 
aeterna dei lege puniendos, et miseris sine miseriae passione subveniunt, et 
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dation of rank in nature. Accordingly gods are superior to men and to 
demons, but men are inferior to gods and demons in the system, both 
when ranked by elements and when judged on their merits. Therefore 
just as the demons, midway between the two are to be held inferior to 
the gods because their dwelling is lower, so they are to be ranked as 
superior to men because their dwelling is higher. For they share bodily 
immortality with the gods, but mental variations with men. Therefore 
it is not surprising, he says, if they also take pleasure in obscene plays 
and the fictions of the poets, since they are subject to human emotions 
from which the gods are far removed and to which they are in every 
respect strangers.? 


53 “After that Apuleius made remarks that agree more with our religion and 
the truth. He concludes that the demons have 


'feelings of wrath, anguish and joy, in fact every manifestation of 
human emotion. Their hearts are stirred by impulses resembling men's, 
and their minds are rocked upon the surge of a restless imagination. 
But all such shocks and tempests are banished far from the serene exis- 
tence of the heavenly gods [....] Demons cannot stand comparison 
even with wise men who, whenever they are assailed, as part of their 
lot in life, by storms of emotion of the sort that human weakness is 
not immune from, stand firm against them with mind unswayed; they 
do not yield so far as to consent to or engage in any action that would 
divert them from the straight path of wisdom and the law of righteous- 
ness.> 


Apuleius, therefore, believes that demons ‘are subject to the same mental 
disturbances as men, irritated by slights, mollified by homage and presents, 
pleased with honors, delighted by the rites of diverse peoples and disturbed 
by the omission of any one of them’¢ 


54 “About the most holy angels, however, I say that they without anger pun- 
ish 


those handed over to them for punishment under the eternal law of 
God and minister to the sorrowing without themselves sharing a feel- 
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periclitantibus eis quos diligunt, sine timore opitulantur; et tamen istarum 
nomina passionum consuetudine locutionis etiam in eos usurpantur, propter 
quandam operum similitudinem, non propter affectionum infirmitatem, sicut 
ipse deus secundum scripturas irascitur, nec tamen ulla passione turbatur. Hoc 
enim verbum vindictae usurpavit effectus, non illius turbulentus affectus. 


55 “Hi ad custodiam hominum ex parte decreti sunt, quos Seneca, ea epi- 
stula quae incipit Ex Nomentano meo te saluto, intellexit cum dixit: Uni- 
cuique nostrum paedagogum dari deum, non quidem ordinarium, sed <...» 
ex eorum numero, quos Ovidius ait ‘de plebe deos? Hi sunt qui—tametsi 
hominem suae tutelae commissum damnatum iri tandem intellegant—non 
tamen eo ipso tristantur aut eum derelinquunt. In illis enim est tanta divini- 
tus collata bonitas ut summa cura perpetuoque invigilent studio quo anima 
nostra proficiat in bonum gratiae non cadat in malum culpae; at si cadat 
ut evestigio consurgat aut ne totiens cadat aut non in tantum malum quod 
quidem ultimum vel in Antichristo servabitur. 


56 "Quid nunc de deo summo dicemus? Numquid in aeternum irascetur 
nobis ut in Psalmo dicitur: Aut extendet iram suam a generatione in genera- 
tionem? Demirans David ista loquebatur, quem tamen sciebat nullis posse 
perturbationibus affici sed iratum tum vulgo credi quando flagellis et ani- 
madversionibus populus ingratus plecteretur. | Nobis autem fas non est cre- 
dere, inquit Augustinus, aliter affici deum cum vacat, aliter cum operatur, 
quia nec affici dicendus | est, tamquam in eius natura fiat aliquid quod antea 
non fuerit. Patitur quippe qui afficitur, et mutabile est omne quod patitur. Non 
ergo in eius vacatione cogitetur ignavia desidia inertia, sicuti nec in eius opere 
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ing of sorrow, and when those they love are in danger bring suc- 
cor, unmoved by fear. Nevertheless the words denoting these passions 
are employed in ordinary usage of angels as well; but this is due to 
a generic likeness between their behavior and ours, and not to their 
being afflicted by our emotions. In the same way God himself, accord- 
ing to the scriptures, becomes angry, and yet he is never moved by 
any passions. For this word is used to indicate the consequences of his 
vengeance and not any violent emotion on his part. 


55 "These angels were partly decreed to be guardians of humans. Seneca, 
in his letter that begins ‘From my villa in Nomentum, I send you greet- 
ings, acknowledged them when he said: 'a god is assigned to each one of 
us as a sort of attendant, not a god of regular rank, but [...] one of those 
whom Ovid calls “plebeian gods”? These are the angels who— even though 
they understand that an individual entrusted to their guardianship will ulti- 
mately be damned—are nevertheless neither sad about nor abandon that 
person. For so much goodness was divinely granted to them that they watch 
with supreme care and perpetual diligence so that our soul progresses to the 
blessing of grace and doesn't collapse in the evil of sin. Yet if our soul falls, the 
angels rescue it so that it immediately gets up, either that it not fall repeat- 
edly or that it not fall into such great evil that is truly ultimate as will be seen 
in the Antichrist. 


56 "What then shall we say about God almighty. Will he be angry with us 
forever as we read in the Psalms: ‘Will you extend your wrath from gener- 
ation to generation? David asked this in utter astonishment for he knew 
that God couldn't be afflicted by any emotions. Yet David realized that God 
was commonly believed to be angry when he punished his ungrateful people 
with scourges and adversities. Augustine said: 


As for us, our religion does not permit us to believe that God is in a dif- 
ferent state when he is active and when he works, because he cannot be 
even said to have states at all, as if something that did not exist before 
could come to be in his substance. For the one who is brought into a 
certain state suffers an effect, and everything that suffers an effect is 
changeable. We should not then imagine indolence, sloth or idleness 
in connection with his activity any more than we should think of toil, 
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labor conatus industria. Novit quidem quiescens agere agensque quiescere. Ira 
quoque dei non perturbatio animi eius est sed iudicium quo irrogatur poena 
peccato. Cogitatio vero eius et recogitatio mutandarum rerum est immutabilis 
ratio. Neque enim sicut hominem, ita deum cuiusquam facti sui paenitet, cuius 
est de omnibus rebus omnino tam fixa sententia quam certa praescientia. 


57 “Sic ipse credo, patres optimi, Lactentium doctissimum virum intelle- 
xisse deum videlicet haud quaquam ira commoveri aut aliis passionum acu- 
leis divinam eius mentem incendi, verum ex plebeia cohorte in opinionis 
errore ista versari. Atque de his iam satis.” 


58 “Si felicem diem ullum umquam,” inquit tunc Abbas, “meis votis ascripsi, 
hunc unum imprimis qui numquam e mente mea obliteretur dignissimum 
quidem semper ascripserim felicissimumque. Neque id mirum. Divinis enim 
ingeniis vestris et ornatissimis eloquiis ex abundanti humanitate me quasi 
unum ex vobis interesse voluistis. Ubi Lactentium deum vere irasci non intel- 
lexisse et rationibus multis et argumentis defensitare conati estis, nescio utri 
plus debeam eloquentiae ne an ipsi philosophiae, quam ambo praestantis- 
simi viri audientibus nobis in medium statim attulistis. Fidem sermonibus 
vestris multam habeo. At rogatos velim, si de Lactentio quid ipse sentiam, 
immo quid ille de deo irato senserit explicavero, me quasi opinioni vestrae 
infestum et adversantem ac paene infantem (non enim difficiles | estis) 
nequaquam hoc ex consessu et coetu nobilissimo eiiciatis." 


PRIMUS ERROR 


59 Etaperiens librum quem tenebat, hunc eiusce Lactentii sermonem lege- 
re exorsus est: Dixerit fortasse quispiam adeo non irasci deum, ut etiam in 
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effort or diligence in connection with his work. God knows how to act 
while resting and to rest while acting. 


Augustine also wrote: 


The anger of God is notan agitation of his mind but a judgment impos- 
ing punishment upon sin. Moreover, his consideration and reconsider- 
ation of any matter are merely his unchangeable design for things that 
are subject to change. For unlike man, God does not repent anything 
that he has done, and concerning each and every thing his decision is 
as unwavering as his prescience is unerring.^ 


57 "That's why believe, distinguished gentlemen, that Lactentius, being the 
eminent scholar he was, understood that God was never, of course, stirred 
by anger. Nor did Lactentius think that God's divine mind was incensed by 
other stings of passions, yet he recognized that these misconceptions came 
from the general public. But enough about this for now.’ 


58 "If I've ever,’ the Abbot then exclaimed, "said prayers for a great day, I'd 
have always prayed for this particular day, one which I'll never ever forget as 
the finest and happiest of all. Nor is my reaction astonishing since your cir- 
cle, with your divine intellects and magnificent eloquence, has invited me 
out of your abundant humanity to participate as if I were one of you. Where 
you've tried with many reasonings and arguments to defend the thesis that 
Lactentius didn't think that God really felt anger, I don't know to which of 
the two I owe more, to eloquence or to philosophy itself, which both of you 
eminent men have just revealed to us, your audience. I have great confidence 
in your statements. But if I were to clarify what I myself think about Lacten- 
tius, or rather were to clarify what he thought about the anger of God, I'd like 
to ask you—given your leniency—that you not expel me from this meeting 
and this noble company as though I was hostile and opposed to your opinion 
and almost inarticulate. 


THE FIRST ERROR 


59 And opening the book he had in his hand, he began to read these words 
of Lactentius: 
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praeceptis hominem irasci vetet. Possum dicere quod ira hominis refrenanda 


O 60v fuit, quia iniuste saepe irascitur et praesentem | habet motum, quia tempo- 


ralis est. Itaque ne fierent ea quae faciunt et humiles et mediocres et magni 
reges, temperari debuit furor et comprimi, ne mens aliquod inexpiabile facinus 
admitteret. Deus autem non ad praesens irascitur, quia aeternus est perfectae- 
que virtutis, et numquam nisi merito irascitur. 


60 "O bone Lactenti, quid dicis? 


61 "Sed tamen non ita se res habet, inquit. Nam si omnino prohiberet ira- 
sci, ipse quodammodo reprehensor opificii sui fuisset, quia cum in principio 
iram iecori hominis indidisset, siquidem creditur causam huius commotionis 
in umore fellis contineri. Non igitur in totum prohibet irasci, quia is affectus 
necessario datus est et prohibet in ira permanere. Ira enim mortalium debet 
esse mortalis: nam si maneat, confirmantur inimicitiae ad perniciem sempiter- 
nam. Deinde rursus eum irasci quidem, sed tamen eum parcere praecepit. Non 
utique evellit iram radicitus, sed temperavit, ut in omni castigatione modum 
ac iustitiam teneremus. Qui ergo irasci nos iubet, ipse utique irascitur. 


62 "Exorbitas quidem, Lactenti. 


63 "Et sequitur: Qui placari celerius praecipit, est utique placabilis: ea enim 
praecepit quae sunt iusta et rebus utilia communibus. Sed quia dixeram non 
esse iram dei temporalem sicut hominis, qui praesentanea commotione ferve- 
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Someone will perhaps say that God is so far from being angry that in Errori 
his precepts he even forbids man to be angry. I might say that the anger 

of man ought to be curbed because he is often angry unjustly; and that 

he has immediate emotion because he is only temporal. Therefore, lest 

those things should be done which the low, and those of moderate 

station, and great kings do, rage ought to have been moderated and 
suppressed, lest the mind should commit some inexpiable crime. But 

God is not angry for a short time, because he is eternal and of perfect 

virtue, and he is never angry unless deservedly.? 


60 "My dear Lactentius, what are you saying?" 
61 "Lactentius goes on: 


The matter, however, is not so. For if God should altogether prohibit 
anger, he himself would have been in some measure the censurer of his 
own workmanship, since it is believed that the cause of this emotion is 
contained in the moisture of the gall because from the beginning God 
inserted angerin the liver of man. Therefore he does not altogether pro- 
hibit anger, because that affection is necessarily given, and he forbids 
us to persevere in anger. For the anger of mortals ought to be mortal, 
because if it is lasting, enmity is strengthened to lasting destruction. 
Then, again, he enjoined man to be angry and yet with moderation. It is 
plain that he did not tear up anger by roots but restrained it so that in 
every correction we might preserve moderation and justice. Therefore 
he who commands us to be angry is manifestly himself angry.” 


62 "You certainly go too far, Lactentius. 

63 "And Lactentius continues: 
He who enjoins us to be quickly appeased is manifestly himself easy to 
be appeased. For he has enjoined those things which are just and use- 


ful for the interests of society. But because I said that the anger of God 
is not temporal, as is the case with man, who becomes inflamed with 


? Lact. De ira 211-3 (Fletcher modified). > Lact. De ira 21.4-7 (Fletcher modified). 
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scit nec facile regere se potest propter fragilitatem, intellegere | debemus, quia 
cum sit aeternus deus, iram quoque eius in aeternum manere. 


64 “Nonne, patres, vir iste delirat? 


65 “Ait statim: Sed rursum, quia virtute sit maxima praeditus, in potestate 
habet iram suam nec ab ea regi, sed ipsum illam quemadmodum velit mode- 
rari. 


66 “Percipere ex his verbis potestis Christum Peripateticum esse. 


67 “Et subdit: Quod utique non repugnat superiori. Nam si prorsus immorta- 
lis fuisset ira eius, non esset satisfactioni aut gratiae post delictum locus, cum 
ipse homines ante solis occasum reconciliari iubeat, sed ira divina in aeternum 
manet adversus eos qui peccant in aeternum. 


68 “Profecto nimium ineptis, Lactenti. 


69 “Et statim ait: Itaque deus non ture, non hostia, non pretiosis muneribus, 
quae omnia sunt corruptibilia, sed morum emendatione placatur et qui pec- 
care desinit, iram dei mortalem facit. Idcirco enim non ad praesens noxium 
quemque punit, ut habeat homo resipiscendi sui facultatem. 


70 "Adeo | subiecta est peccato fragilitas carnis qua induti sumus ut nisi 
hiuc necessitati deus parceret nimium fortasse pauci viverent. Propter hanc 
causam patientissimus est et iram suam continet. Necesse est bono ac iusto 
displicere quae prava sunt, et cui malum displicet, movetur, cum id videt. Ergo 
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an immediate excitement and on account of his frailty is unable easily 
to govern himself, we ought to understand that because God is eternal, 
his anger also remains to eternity.? 


64 “Is this man not raving, gentlemen? 


65 “And immediately thereafter Lactentius says: ‘But, on the other hand, 
because he is endued with the greatest excellence, he controls his anger and 
is not ruled by it, but he regulates it according to his will. 


66 "Based on this statement you'd think Christ was a Peripatetic. 
67 "And Lactentius continued: 


And it is plain that this is not opposed to what has just been said. For if 
his anger had been altogether immortal, there would be no place after 
a fault for satisfaction or kind feeling, though he himself commands 
men to be reconciled before the setting of the sun. But the divine anger 
remains forever against those who sin eternally. 


68 "You're foolish beyond measure, Lactentius. 
69 "And immediately he says: 


Therefore God is appeased not by incense or a victim, not by costly 
offerings, all of which are corruptible, but by a reformation of the 
morals: and indeed he who ceases to sin renders the anger of God mor- 
tal. He does not, then, immediately punish every one who is guilty, so 
that man may have the opportunity of coming to his right mind.4 


70 “The weak flesh with which we're imbued is so prone to sin that hardly 
anyone might survive if God didn't refrain from the obligation to punish. For 
this reason he's extremely patient and contains his anger: 


For it cannot fail to be that he who is just and good is displeased with 
things which are bad, and that he who is displeased with evil is moved 


? Lact. De ira 21.7-8 (Fletcher modified). Lact. De ira 21.8 (Fletcher modified). *Lact. De 
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surgimus ad vindictam, non quia laesi sumus, sed ut disciplina servetur, mores 
corrigantur, licentia comprimatur. Haec est ira iusta; quae sicut in homine 
necessaria est ad pravitatis correctionem, sic utique in deo, a quo ad homi- 
nem pervenit exemplum. Nam sicut nos potestati nostrae subiectos coercere 
debemus, ita etiam peccata universorum deus coercere. Quod ut faciat, ira- 
scatur necesse est, quia naturale est bonum ad alterius peccatum moveri et 
incitari... Ira autem, quam possumus vel furorem vel iracundiam | nomi- 
nare, haec ne in homine quidem debet esse quia tota vitiosa est, ira vero quae 
ad correctionem vitiorum pertinet, nec homini adimi debet nec deo potest, quia 
et utilis est rebus humanis et necessaria. 


71 "Nonne plurimis his ex verbis, viri doctissimi, percipere clare et evidenter 
possumus, quemadmodum deum irasci debere et oportere Lactentius noster 
affirmet et doceat? Placetne audire qualiter homo ridiculus iste Stoicis illu- 
dat? Ait enim sic: Existimantur et alii nonnulli aliquanto melius de divinitate 
sensisse, qui aiunt gratiam in deo esse, iram non esse. Favorabilis ac popula- 
ris oratio, nec cadere in deum hanc animi pusillitatem, ut ab alio se laesum 
putet, qui laedi non potest, ut quieta illa et sancta maiestas concitetur pertur- 
betur insaniat, quod est terrenae fragilitatis; iram enim commotionem men- 
tis esse ac perturbationem, quae sit a deo aliena. Quod si hominem quoque, 
modo sit sapiens et gravis, ira non deceat, siquidem cum in animum cuius- 
quam incidat, venit saeva tempestas quae tantos excitat fluctus, ut statum 
mentis immutet, ardescant oculi, os tremat, lingua titubet, dentes concrepent, 
alterius vultum maculet nunc suffusus rubor nunc pallor albescens, quanto 
magis deum non deceat tam foeda mutatio! Et si homo qui habeat imperium 
et potestatem late noceat per iram, sanguinem fundat, urbes subvertat, popu- 
los deleat, | provincias ad solitudinem redigat, quanto magis deum, qui habeat 
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when he sees it practiced. Therefore we arise to take vengeance, not 
because we have been injured, but that discipline may be preserved, 
morals may be corrected, and licentiousness be suppressed. This is just 
anger. And as it is necessary in man for the correction of wickedness, 
so manifestly is it necessary in God, from whom an example comes to 
man. For as we ought to restrain those who are subject to our power, so 
also ought God to restrain the offences of all. And in order that he may 
do this, he must be angry, because itis natural for one who is good to be 
moved and incited at the fault of another. Therefore they ought to have 
given this definition: anger is an emotion of the mind arousing itself for 
the restraining of faults [....] But that anger which we may call either 
fury or rage ought not to exist even in man, because it is altogether 
vicious; but the anger which relates to the correction of vices ought 
not to be taken away from man. Nor can it be taken away from God, 
because it is both serviceable and necessary for the affairs of men.? 


71 "Can we not, scholarly gentlemen, clearly and unmistakably see from all 
these passages how our Lactentius affirms and teaches that God should and 
must get angry? Are you pleased to hear how that ridiculous man makes fun 
of the Stoics? For he says: The Stoics 


and some others are supposed to have entertained much better sen- 
timents respecting the divine nature. They say that there is kindness 
in God but not anger. It is a pleasing and popular line that God is not 
subject to such littleness of mind as to imagine that he who cannot 
be injured is injured by another, so that the serene and holy majesty is 
excited, disturbed, and maddened, which is the part of human frailty. 
For they say that anger is a commotion and perturbation of the mind, 
which is inconsistent with God. But if anger is unbecoming to a man, 
provided he be of wisdom and authority— since when it befalls any- 
one's mind, a violent tempest arises which excites such waves that 
it changes the state of mind, the eyes gleam, the lips tremble, the 
tongue stammers, the teeth chatter, the countenance is altered, now 
suffused with redness, now drained of color—how much more is so 
foul a change unbecoming to God! And if man, when he has authority 
and power, inflicts widespread injury through anger, sheds blood, over- 
throws cities, destroys communities, reduces provinces to desolation, 
how much more is it to be believed that God, since he has power over 
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totius generis humani potestatem, perditurum fuisse universa credibile sit, si 
irasceretur? Abesse igitur ab eo tam magnum, tam periculosum malum opor- 
tere. Et si absit ab eo ira et concitatio, quia et deformis et noxia est, nec cuiquam 
male faciat, nihil aliud superest nisi sit lenis tranquillus propitius beneficus 
conservator. Ita enim demum et communis omnium | pater et optimus et maxi- 
mus dici poterit, quod expetit divina caelestisque natura. Nam si inter homines 
laudabile videtur prodesse potius quam nocere, vivificare quam occidere, sal- 
vare quam perdere, nec immerito innocentia inter virtutes numeratur, <...) 
benedictis omnibus votisque celebratur, denique ob merita et beneficia deo 
simillima iudicatur, quanto magis ipsum deum par est, divinis perfectisque 
virtutibus praecellentem atque ab omni terrena labe submotum, divinis et cae- 
lestibus beneficiis omne genus hominum promereri! 


72 "Hoc loco, viri doctissimi, audite quaeso quemadmodum vir iste desi- 
piat et ex stulto sit factus insanus. Ait enim sic: Speciose ista populariterque 
dicuntur et multos illiciunt ad credendum, <...) sed in parte labuntur naturam 
rerum parum considerantes. Libet quaerere ab his qui deum faciunt immo- 
bilem, si quis habeat rem domum vel familiam servique eius contemnentes 
patientiam domini omnia eius invaserint, ipsi bonis eius fruantur, ipsos familia 
eius honoret, dominus autem contemnatur ab omnibus, derideatur relinqua- 
tur, utrumne sapiens esse possit qui contumelias non vindicet suisque rebus uti 
patiatur in quos habeat potestatem? Quae tanta in quoquam potest patientia 
reperiri, si tamen patientia nominanda est et non stupor quidam insensibi- 
lis? Quid si fiunt illa quae a Cicerone dicuntur? 'Etenim quaero, si quis pater 
familias liberis suis a servo interfectis, uxore occisa, incensa domo supplicium 
de servo numquam acerrimum sumpserit, utrum is clemens et misericors an 
inhumanus et crudelissimus esse videatur?' Quod si eiuscemodi facinoribus 
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the whole human race, would have been about to destroy all things 
if he were angry. Therefore they think that so great and so dangerous 
an evil ought to be absent from him. And if anger and excitement are 
absent from him, because it is disfiguring and injurious, and he inflicts 
injury on no one, they think that nothing else remains except that he 
is mild, calm, propitious, beneficent, the preserver. For thus at length 
he may be called the common father of all, and the best and greatest, 
which his divine and heavenly nature demands. For if among men it 
appears praiseworthy to do good rather than to injure, to restore to 
life rather than to kill, to save rather than to destroy; and if innocence 
is deservedly numbered among the virtues, [...] is celebrated with all 
blessings and vows, and is ultimately reckoned as most like God on 
account of its merits and benefits, how much more right is it that God 
himself, who excels in divine and perfect virtues and is free from all 
earthly taint, should conciliate the whole race of man by divine and 
heavenly benefits! 


72 "Please listen, learned gentlemen, in the following passage to how that 
man raves and to how his stupidity led to insanity. For he said this: "Those 
things are spoken speciously and in a popular manner, and they allure many 
to believe them, [...] but they partly fail, not sufficiently considering the 
nature of the case. ^ 


I would gladly ask from those who represent God as immoveable, if 
anyone had property, a house, a household of slaves, and his slaves, 
despising the forbearance of their master, should attack all things; 
and themselves take the enjoyment of his goods, if his household 
should honor them, while the master was despised by all, insulted, and 
deserted: could he be a wise man who should not avenge the insults, 
but permit those over whom he had power to have the use of his prop- 
erty? Can such forbearance be found in any one? If, indeed, it is to 
be called forbearance, and not rather a kind of insensible stupor [....] 
What if those things were done which are spoken of by Cicero? ‘For I 
ask, if any head of a family, when his children had been killed by a slave, 
his wife slain and his house set on fire, should not exact most severe 
punishment from that slave, whether he would appear to be kind and 
merciful, or inhuman and most cruel?’ But if to pardon deeds of this 
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ignoscere crudelitatis est potius quam pietatis, non est virtutis in deo ad ea 
quae iniuste fiunt non moveri. Nam mundus tamquam domus | dei est et 
homines tamquam servi; quibus si ludibrio | sit nomen eius, qualis aut quanta 
patientia est? ut honoribus suis cedat, prava et iniqua fieri videat et non indi- 
gnetur, quod proprium et naturale est ei cui peccata non placeant? Irasci ergo 
rationis est. 


73 “Quis iam tandem ille fuerit, pace vestra dicam, patres optimi, qui Lac- 
tentium excusare aut defensitare ausit, quando tam clare, tam aperte, tam 
evidenter deum irasci et credat et doceat? erroremque suum tam impuden- 
ter immo imprudenter libellis et litteris mandet? Sed quid in calce eiusce 
libelli dicat attendite rogo. Ait enim sic: Haec habui quae de ira dei dicerem, 
Donate carissime, ut scires quemadmodum refelleres eos qui deum faciunt 
immobilem. 


74 “O virum indoctum! Refellendus est igitur Augustinus, Hieronymus, Am- 
brosius, ceterique sacris litteris eruditissimi viri qui passiones et vehemen- 
tias omnis ab natura ipsa divina omnino secluserunt. Refellenda esset religio 
Christiana et universalis ecclesia, quae deum immobilem, incommutabilem, 
impassibilem esse praedicat, monet et instruit. Sed de his satis et fortasse 
pluribus quam vivens Lactentius ipse se auditurum umquam credidisset." 


SECUNDUS ERROR 


75 Haec cum Candidus in utramque partem et graviter et ornate disputata 
intentus audivisset, “Oppetere,’ inquit, ‘possum, praestantissimi viri, tacere 
non possum. Turpissimum quidem est et admodum infame philosophum se 
videri velle et praedicari, e regione quae omnino invicem adversantur nec 
inesse simul ullo pacto queant, docere insinuare et affirmare moliatur. Hi 
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kind is the part of cruelty rather than of kindness, it is not the part 
of goodness in God not to be moved at those things which are done 
unjustly. For the world is, as it were, the house of God, and men, as it 
were, his slaves; and if his name is a mockery to them, what kind or 
amount of forbearance is it to give up his own honors, to see wicked 
and unjust things done, and not to be indignant, which is peculiar and 
natural to him who is displeased with sins! To be angry, therefore, is the 
part of reason.? 


73 "Let me ask by your leave, distinguished gentlemen, who after all would 
be the person that dares to excuse or defend Lactentius when he so clearly, 
so openly, so obviously believes in and promotes the notion of God's anger? 
Who in booklets and letters would dare to repeat Lactentius' error so shame- 
lessly, or rather so rashly? But please pay attention to what he says at the end 
of his booklet, specifically: ‘This is what I had to say, most beloved Donatus, 
respecting the anger of God, that you might know how to refute those who 
represent God as being unmovable.? 


74 “What an ignorant man! In that case, one has to refute Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose and the other eminent scholars, who in their theological works 
have absolutely excluded passions and emotions from divine nature. One 
would even have to refute the Christian faith and the universal Church, 
which preaches, admonishes and teaches that God is unmovable, unchange- 
able and impassible. But this is now enough and perhaps more on this topic 
than Lactentius himself ever would've expected to hear in his lifetime.” 


THE SECOND ERROR 


75 When Candido had listened attentively to the seriously and elegantly 
expressed arguments for both positions, he said: “Distinguished gentlemen, 
‘I can submit to death but not to silence. It's truly shameful and completely 
disgraceful that a person wants to be considered and acclaimed a philoso- 
pher but instead endeavors to teach, introduce and assert things that are 
directly opposed to each other and can never coexist simultaneously. Who 


? Lact. De ira 17.8-1 (Fletcher modified); Cic. Cat. 4.6.12. P? Lact. De ira 22.1 (Fletcher modi- 
fied). *Hier. Contra Ruf. 3.43 (Fremantle). Jerome's remark is made in the context of keeping 
silent regarding heresy. 
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qui sunt? Plane qui exigui cerebri persaepe a memoria excidunt et quae ex 
antea docuerint, postmodum obliviscantur et impugnent. | Oratoribus qui- 
dem ea illa suadentibus venia fortasse condonanda videretur, at philosophis 
neutiquam! 


76 Dicebat statim Lactentius: Utrumne sapiens esse possit qui contumelias 
non vindicet suisque rebus uti patiatur in quos habeat potestatem? Quae tanta 
in quoquam potest patientia reperiri, si tamen patientia nominanda est et non 
stupor quidam insensibilis? Dicebat exinde: ‘Si quis pater familias liberis suis 
a servo interfectis, uxore occisa, incensa domo, supplicium de servo numquam 
accerrimum sumpserit, utrum is clemens et misericors an inhumanus et cru- 
delissimus' habeatur? 


77 “Percipere in praesentia hoc loco possumus ab ipso vindictam persua- 
deri, patientiam autem condemnari, quam tamen hesterno die Institutioni- 
bus suis virtutem praeclarissimam splendore cultuque sermonis ipse com- 
mendarat, de Cicerone namque sic dicebat: Sí lacessitus iniuria patientiam 
tenuisset, si dissimulare, si ferre contumeliam boni viri esse didicisset nec illas 
nobiles orationes alieno titulo inscriptas inpatientia levitas insania profudis- 
set, numquam capite suo rostra, quibus ante floruerat, cruentasset. 


78 "Si Ciceronis igitur liberi a servo interficiantur, si occidatur uxor, si domus 
incendatur, vult hoc loco nisi vindictam et supplicium sumpserit inhuma- 
num et crudelissimum dici, non continentiam hanc suam nominari patien- 
tiam debere, ceterum stuporem insensibilem quendam. Quando autem in 
M. Antonium scripserit, damnat eum impatientiae levitatis et insaniae, qui 
tamen sceleratius quiddam atque scelestius quam liberos interficere, uxo- 
rem necare, domum succendere moliebatur. Ipse namque vir flagitiosus 
crudelis furiosus, accinctus tunc erat singulos dies in optimorum quorum- 
que civium stragem atque perniciem. Et qui | nihil aliud quicquam, quod 
hesterno colloquio dictum est, nisi iustitiam ceterasque virtutes extinguere, 
iura humana et divina subvertere, rem publicam delere et strangulare niteba- 
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does this? Obviously, people who frequently lose their train of thought and 
then forget what they were just teaching and attack it. Perhaps lawyers must 
be allowed such latitude when pleading a case, but philosophers never! 


76 “Just a moment ago Lactentius asked: ‘Could he be a wise man who 
should not avenge the insults, but permit those over whom he had power 
to have the use of his property? Can such forbearance be found in any one? 
If, indeed, it is to be called forbearance, and not rather a kind of insensible 
stupor. His next words were: ‘If any head of a family, when his children had 
been killed by a slave, his wife slain and his house set on fire, should not 
exact most severe punishment from that slave, would he appear to be kind 
and merciful, or inhuman and most cruel?'* 


77 “We can perceive from this present passage that he recommends ven- 
geance and condemns patience, which, in a passage of his Institutes that we 
read only yesterday, he praises as greatest virtue with all the splendor and 
elegance of his style; for he made this comment about Cicero: 


If he had kept his patience when provoked, if he had learnt that it is 
the business of a good man to dissemble and to endure insults, if those 
fine speeches, labelled with another's name, had never issued from his 
impatient mad folly, then his head would never have bled on the rostra 
where once he flourished.* 


78 "If then a slave murdered Cicero's children, killed his wife, and burned his 
house, Lactentius in The Anger of God chooses to call him inhuman and very 
cruel unless he took revenge and exacted punishment. He wanted such for- 
bearance on Cicero's part not to be called patience but some kind of 'insen- 
sible stupor’ But Lactentius accuses Cicero of impatience, insincerity, and 
insanity, when he wrote against Marc Antony, who nevertheless prepared 
something more criminal and villainous than the murder of children, the 
killing of a wife, or the burning of a house.‘ For that ‘criminal, scandalous, 
cruel, crazy’ person Antony was then ready on any day ‘to kill and destroy 
the best citizens indiscriminately'* And as was said in yesterday's discussion, 
Antony was ‘a man who planned nothing else than extinguishing justice 
and the other virtues, subverting human and divine rights, overthrowing 


? Lact. De ira 17.8 (Fletcher modified). bLact. De ira 17.9 (Fletcher modified); Cic. N.D. 
2.62.154. ©Lact. Inst. 6.18.28; DTL 1.112. “See Lact. Inst. 6.18.28. ©DTL1.12. 
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tur. Patientiam ergo vir iste delirus obliviosusque nunc damnat, nunc laudi- 
bus ad caelum tollit—signum evidens quidem non sani capitis et qui sibimet 
prorsus opposita sentiens adversetur.’ 


TERTIUS ERROR 


79 Tunc Candidi oratione completa, omnes Nicolaum rogare coepimus ut 
Institutionum divinarum librum (sic enim illum Lactentius appellat) aperi- 
ret moremque suum lectitando prosequeretur. Ceteri qui aderamus eo die 
non locuturos diximus, verum disceptantes simul Nicolaum ipsum et Can- 
didum ex voto audituros. Conticuimus itaque statim omnes intentique ora 
tenebamus. Nicolaus autem, recluso libro, in eum tertii locum ubi Lactentius 
ipse Platonem impugnabat incidit. Sermo suus hic erat: Matrimonia,’ inquit 
Plato, communia esse debebunt.' Sed quid hoc aliud est nisi ut ad eandem 
mulierem multi viri tamquam canes confluant et is | utique optineat qui viri- 
bus vicerit aut, si patientes sunt ut philosophi, expectent, et vicibus tamquam 
lupanar obeant? O rigidam Platonis aequitatem! Ubi est igitur virtus castita- 
tis? ubi fides coniugalis? Quae si tollas, omnis iustitia sublata est. At idem dixit 
‘beatas civitates fuisse futuras, si aut philosophi regnarent aut reges philoso- 
pharentur. Huic vero tam iusto, tam aequo viro regnum dares, qui aliis abstu- 
lisset sua, aliis condonasset aliena, prostituisset pudicitiam feminarum? Quae 
nullus umquam non modo rex, sed ne tyrannus quidem fecit. Quam tamen 
intulerit rationem turpissimi huius consilii videndum est. Ait enim: ‘Civitas 
concors erit et amoris mutui constricta vinculis, si omnium omnes fuerint et 
mariti et patres et uxores et liberi. Quae ista confusio generis humani est? | 
Quomodo servari caritas potest, ubi nihil certum est quod ametur? Quis aut 
vir mulierem aut mulier virum diliget, nisi habitaverint semper una, nisi devota 
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and strangling the Republic. That bewildered and forgetful man Lactentius, 
therefore, sometimes condemns patience and in the next moment extols it 
to heaven with his praise—a clear sign of mental illness and of someone 
who's plagued by self-contradiction.” 


THE THIRD ERROR 


79 Once Candido had wrapped up his comments, we all began to call on 
Niccolò to open the book of The Divine Institutes (as Lactentius called it) 
and to continue reading in keeping with his routine. The rest of us who were 
present that day agreed not to speak but promised to listen to the discus- 
sion between Niccoló and Candido. So instantly we 'all hushed and kept our 
gaze upon him." Niccolò upon opening the Institutes came on the passage in 
book 3 where Lactentius, no less, attacked Plato. Here's what Lactentius said: 
Plato says ‘Marriages will also need to be collective’ Presumably he means 


lots of men flocking around the same woman like dogs, and the one 
with the most strength winning her; alternatively, if they are patient 
men, like philosophers, they can wait and take their turn like men in 
a brothel. What a rigid notion of fairness Plato has! Where is the virtue 
of chastity? Where is conjugal fidelity? Take them away, and all jus- 
tice is gone! Yet Plato also said that 'cities would be in bliss if either 
philosophers became kings or kings turned philosopher' Would you 
give kingship to a man so just and fair, a man who would have taken 
away people's property and bestowed it on others, and would have 
prostituted the women? Never mind any king, no tyrant ever did that!° 


It remains to be seen ‘what grounds he offered for this disgusting advice. For 
Plato says: 


‘The community will be harmonious and tightly bonded in mutual 
affection, if everyone is husband, father, wife and child of everyone 
What a mishmash of humanity! How can love survive where there is 
no certainty whom to love? What husband will love his wife or wife her 
husband unless they have always lived as one, unless deliberate devo- 


apTLiuz.  >Verg. Aen. 21 9 (modified). — "Lact. Inst. 3.21.4—6; Pl. Rep. 5.7, 457c and 5.18, 
473d. 
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mens et servata invicem fides individuam fecerit caritatem? Quae virtus in illa 
promiscua voluptate locum non habet! Item si omnes omnium liberi sunt, quis 
amare filios tamquam suos poterit, cum suos esse aut ignoret aut dubitet? Quis 
honorem tamquam patri deferet, cum unde natus sit nesciat? Ex quo fit, ut non 
modo alienum pro patre habeat, sed etiam patrem pro alieno. Quid quod uxor 
potest esse communis, filius non potest? Quem concipi nisi ex uno necesse est! 
Perit ergo illa una communitas reclamante natura. Superest tantummodo ut 
concordiae causa uxores velint esse communes. At nulla vehementior discor- 
diarum causa est quam unius feminae a multis maritis appetitio. In quo Plato 
si ratione non potuit, exemplis certe potuit admoneri et mutorum animalium, 
quae ob hoc vel acerrime pugnant, et hominum, qui saepe ob eam rem gravis- 
sima inter se bella gesserunt. 


80 Restat ut communio ista nihil aliud habeat praeter adulteria et libidi- 
nes<....» Viri qui multas mulieres habent, nihil aliud dici possunt quam luxu- 
riosi et nepotes. Item (mulieres) quae a multis habentur, non utique adul- 
tere, quia certum matrimonium nullum est, sed prostitutae ac meritrices sint 
necesse est. Redegit ergo humanam vitam ad similitudinem non dicam muto- 
rum, sed pecudum et beluarum. Nam volucres paene omnes matrimonia faci- 
unt | et paria iunguntur et nidos suos tamquam geniales toros concordi mente 
defendunt et fetus suos quia certisunt amant et si alienos obieceris abüciunt. At 
homo sapiens contra morem hominum contraque naturam stultiora sibi quae 
imitaretur elegit, et | quoniam videbat in certis animalibus officia marium 
feminarumque non esse divisa, existimavit oportere etiam mulieres militare 
et consiliis publicis interisse et magistratus gerere et imperia suscipere. Itaque 
his arma et equos assignavit; consequens erat ut lanam viris et telam et infan- 
tium gestationes ipse consignaret. Nec vidit impossibilia esse quae diceret ex 
eo, quod adhuc in orbe terrae neque tam stulta neque tam vana ulla gens exti- 
tit, quae hoc modo viveret. 
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tion and steadfast exchange of loyalty have produced a mutuality of 
love? That is a virtue for which Plato's promiscuous pleasuring allows 
no room! So too, if everyone is a child of everyone, who will love chil- 
dren as they would their own children when they either do not know 
or else are not sure that they are their own? Who will honor his father, 
as it might be, when he does not know whose son he is himself? The 
result is not just that he treats some outsider as his father: he may also 
treat his father as some outsider. What about the fact that a wife can 
be in common but a son cannot? Any child's conception is necessarily 
unique: the child is uniquely incompetent to be a common property; 
nature itself objects. All that Plato is left with is communality of wives 
for the sake of harmony. But there is no fiercer cause of quarrels than 
pursuit of one female by a host of husbands. If Plato couldn't get the 
advice from reason, he could certainly have had it from the example 
not only of dumb animals, whose bitterest battles are so caused, but 
also of human beings, who have always fought their worst wars with 
each other for that reason.? 


80 Communality of that sort simply produces adultery and lust [....] 
Men owning lots of women can only be called self-indulgent prodigals. 
So too, women owned by lots of men are not exactly adulteresses, since 
marriage does not apply, but they are certainly prostitutes and harlots. 
Plato has thus reduced the life of man to something like that not of 
dumb things, but of beasts and cattle. Virtually all birds form unions 
and stay paired, defending their nests with one accord like marriage 
beds, and loving their offspring because their parentage is sure; if you 
foist others on them, they turf them out. And yet Plato in all his wis- 
dom, rejecting both human custom and nature, chose rather stupid 
examples to follow: seeing that in certain animals the duties of male 
and female are not distinct, he concluded that women should also take 
on soldiering, be concerned in political debate and exercise office both 
civil and military. So he assigned them weapons and horses. The conse- 
quence was that he assigned wool and spindles for men, and the bearing 
of children! He did not see the impossibility of his ideas; there simply 
has never yet been a nation on earth either so stupid or so foolish as to 
live like that.> 


? Lact. Inst. 3.21.7-12; Pl. Rep. 5.1, 463c. >Lact. Inst. 3.22.1 and 3.22.8-n1. 
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81 Cum Nicolaus Lactentii sui sermonem explesset, Candidum, qui inter- 
legendum inardescens se responsurum accinxerat quid contra loqui vellet, 
nequequam expectavit atqui statim suo ex more Firmianum summis laudi- 
bus coepit extollere. Quem dicebat suavissime orationis cultu splendoreque 
verborum— Cicerone semper et Livio quoniam primas haberent exceptis— 
ceteris facile excellere. Rationibus quoque et argumentis adversus Platonem 
quae refelli minime possent mirum in modum disputantem insurrexisse. 


82 Atque Candidum ipsum alloquens inquit: *Hesterna die Lactentium 
quod philosophorum sententias gravissimas verissimasque haud duceret in 
lucem sed ex industria illas praeteriret adorsus es. Si vero erratum minimum 
quasi muscam aut pulicem apud illos offendisset, tunc utpote militem glorio- 
sum, dicebas, in medium prodire quantusque 


in clipeum insurget, quo turbine torqueret hastam 


sese iactabundum ostentare. Verum enimvero quando ille Platonem, philo- 
sophum perillustrem quem tanti tu facis ut pluris neminem, invadit, Ale- 
xandri canibus illis egregiis assimilis mihi visus est, quippe qui non cervos 
aut damas ceterum leones dumtaxat aut elephantos generosi aggredieban- 
tur. Visumne tibi impraesentiarum, | Candide, Lactentium nostrum pro re 
pusilla in Platonem ipsum impetum faciat, quando illum mulieres et pueros 
communes esse oportere sua politia edocentem | redarguat accuset dam- 
net? Etenim si matrimonia nulla essent, ubi—quod statim audivisti—virtus 
castitatis, ubi coniugalis fides et caritas individua? Homines passim et promi- 
scue brutorum more copularentur. Tunc parturientibus feminis nequaquam 
provideretur; negligeretur filiorum educatio. Non esset pietas parentum in 
filios, non reverentia in parentes, cum mutuo nihil cognoscerentur. Nesci- 
retur qui fratres essent, quae sorores. Nulla cognatio nulla affinitas nulla 
familia nulla genesis esset. Et quod consequens est, non essent qui aedifi- 
cia molirentur sicque nullae civitates haberentur. Denique nulla ars nulla 
doctrina nulla esset eruditio." 


83 Subridebat ad haec verba tum Candidus, quod animadvertens Nicolaus, 
“Pace tua,’ inquit, “et bona venia dicam, mi Candide, nimium durae cervicis 
es obstinatus et tenax. Consuesti alias pro innata tibi praecipua humani- 
tate non difficilis ceterum in omnes suavis comis et mitis esse. Quo abiit 
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81 After Niccoló finished this reading from his Lactentius, he didn't pause 
an instant for Candido, who, burning with desire to intervene, had gathered 
himself to give us a piece of his mind about this. Niccoló instead, as was 
his wont, immediately began to extol Firmianus to the heavens. Lactentius, 
according to Niccoló, by the extremely smooth elegance of his style and the 
splendor of his words, easily surpassed every one—excepting Cicero and 
Livy since they always held first place. He further claimed that Lactentius 
had taken a remarkable stand against Plato with reasonings and arguments 
that were absolutely irrefutable. 


82 And speaking directly to Candido, he said: "Yesterday you criticized Lac- 
tentius because he didn't ‘bring to light the most serious truths’ of the 
philosophers, but ‘purposefully evaded them. If, however, as you said, 
‘they’ve committed the smallest error, no bigger than a fly or a flea, ‘he shows 
off, boasting like the braggart soldier: how “huge he looms above his shield! 
with what a whirlwind he hurls his spear!”’# Well, when he attacked Plato, the 
prestigious philosopher whom you value more than anyone, he looked to me 
like one of Alexander's prized dogs, for they weren't bred to hunt stags and 
deer, but only lions or elephants.^ As things stand, Candido, do you get the 
impression that our Lactentius attacked Plato about a trivial matter when 
he refutes, accuses and condemns Plato for teaching in his Republic? that 
women and children should be common property. For if there were no mar- 
riages, as you just heard, where is the ‘virtue of chastity, where is ‘conjugal 
fidelity; where is ‘mutuality of love’?4 People would copulate randomly and 
promiscuously like brute beasts. In that case, child-bearing women would be 
destitute; the education of children would be neglected. Kids would have no 
parental love, and parents would get no respect because they would share no 
mutual recognition. One's brothers or sisters would remain unknown. There 
would be no kinship, no marital relationship, no family, no lineage. And asa 
consequence there would be no architects and thus no cities. Finally, there 
would be no art, no teaching, and no learning." 


83 When Niccolo saw that Candido smiled at his remarks, he said: “By your 
leave, dear Candido, allow me to say that you're far too stubborn and obsti- 
nate. Your demeanor at other times, in close keeping with your innate and 
preeminent humanity, was usually not difficult, but pleasant to everybody, 


^pTL 1.16; Verg. Aen. 11.283-284 (modified). >See Curt. 9.1.31-33. *R. uses the original title 
Politeia. Lact. Inst. 3.21.5 and 3.21.8. 
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ille placabilis animus tuus? Ubi illa tua in respondendo dulcedo et affabili- 
tas? Unde tibi tanta et tam subita mutatio? In praesentia quantum percipere 
mihi datur, si quemquam in malam opinionem mente concipis, illam e pec- 
tore excutere non potes. Et veritati siquidem quod de Lactentio plane percipi 
potest adversus contumax et inflexibilis factus es. Nullae persuasiones nulla 
argumenta nullae rationes quo hunc virum tibi conciliatum habeas efficere 
queunt.” 


84 “Quod mihi das vitio,” ait tum Candidus, “in te reiicio, amantissime Nico- 
lae, et quod mihi obiectas tibi plane ascribi posse periculum facio. Sed me 
audias quaeso et rogo. 


85 “Romae apud sanctissimum Papam | Eugenium quartum, qui pro sua 
singulari humanitate inter gratissimos suos nos ambos connumerare digna- 
tur, pro illustrissimo principe nostro orator aderam. Ille me his verbis ali- 
quando allocutus est: ‘Sunt, Candide, qui saepe et non numero pauci bene- 
ficia exoraturi nos conveniant; instent votis, polliceantur haec et illa, obse- 
crent, supplicent; rem honestam exposcere se dicant, | familiares nostros 
qui nobis intimiores sunt in dies et horas advocatos et interpretes habeant, 
argumentis rationibusque, quae infrigi non posse putant, abutantur. Solli- 
citi quidem sunt et insomnes, fratres nostros adeunt, limina obsident, in 
circuitu impii ambulant primarios quosque modo fieri posset adulterantes. 
Quando autem nos abnuentes tergiversantesque conspicantur, tunc inflexi- 
biles inhumanos implacabiles et, ut verbis eorum loquamur, durae cervicis 
nos esse praedicant. Verum cum illi ipsi quae ab honestate et ratione omnino 
abhorreant efflagitare videantur (sunt enim passionibus oppressi), non nos 
quidem verum ipsi potius improbi pertinaces importuni durissimae cervicis 
censendi sunt. 


86 "Videto itaque, mi Nicolae, quando me, ut ais, obstinatum in Lactentium 
arbitraris, ne obstinatior tu ille ipse sis, qui eum adversus veritatem obstre- 
pentem censeas quo nescio iure defensum iri." 


87 "Credisne, Candide," inquit tum Nicolaus, "Platonis Politiam ab Lactentio 
ipso visam aliquando et intellectam esse?" 
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friendly and mild. Where did your gentle disposition go? And where's that 
sweetness and affability in your reactions? Whence this great and sudden 
change in you? As far as I can now tell, once you've formed a bad impression 
of someone, you can't block it out of your mind. And indeed you stubbornly 
and inflexibly oppose the truth that can easily be perceived about Lacten- 
tius. No persuasions, no arguments, no reasoning can foster your goodwill 
toward this man.” 


84 "The fault you attribute to me," Candido then said, “I in turn find in you, 
dearest Niccolo. And what you reproach me for, I'll, insofar as possible, try 
to ascribe patently to you. But please hear me out. 


85 “I was in Rome to deliver an oration representing our illustrious Prince 
before His Holiness, Pope Eugenius Iv, who, in accordance with his singular 
humanity, has thought both of us worthy to be counted among his greatest 
favorites. At some point he made this remark to me: ‘People often, Candido, 
and in great numbers come to us to ask for favors. They assail me with pleas; 
they promise all sort of things; they implore and beg; they say that they 
ask for an honorable thing; and every hour of the day they use as lobby- 
ists and intermediaries our family and friends who are our closer associates. 
They misuse arguments and reasonings that they think irrefutable. They are 
agitated and restless. They accost our brothers. They lay siege at the door. 
And “the wicked walk round about"? trying to bribe insofar as possible every 
influential person. When, however, they see that we are reluctant to grant 
their request, they then call us inflexible, inhuman, implacable and, to use 
their words, “stiff-necked.”> But because they themselves may be assumed 
to demand what totally defies integrity and rationality (being ruled by their 
emotions), they, rather than we, must be thought immoral, obstinate, trou- 
blesome and completely stiff-necked. 


86 "Therefore beware, dear Niccoló, lest you be the more stubborn person 
when you conclude, as you say, that I'm harsh on Lactentius, since you think 
that he ought to be defended by a right unknown to me, although he clamors 
against the truth.” 


87 “Do you believe, Candido,” Niccolò then asked, “that Lactentius ever read 
and understood Plato's Republic?" 


a Ps. 11/12.9. See Exod. 32.9, 33.3, 33.5 and 34.9. 
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88 Ait ille: “Illam fortasse vidisse potuit; eam autem intellexisse, quod ex 
verbis eiusce plane elici potest, minime quidem" 


89 (Tum Nicolaus): "Num de Aristotele idem sentis et iudicas?" 


go Tum Candidus: “Non me fugit hesterna die Aristotelis quamplurimas lau- 
des habuisse. Quem dicebam | nobis caelitus datum esse. Cui natura quic- 
quid secretum peculiare occultum suis penetralibus ipsa possedisset, quic- 
quid arduum perexcelsum inauditum ipsa scivisset, potuissetque, exheredatis 
(Platonem semper excipio) philosophis ceteris, impertire quidem ac com- 
municare conata esset. Quo si quid in illa clausum et obstrusum invenire 
nostrapte Minerva et elicere ipsi nequiremus ad eiusce philosophi divinum 
ingenium dociles ipsi confugeremus. Huiusce doctrina summe admirabilis 
et eruditio ab omnibus post illum philosophis ita honori habita, ita credita 
atque suscepta est, ut saepius philosophus quam Aristoteles ubique gentium 
nominetur, dictaque illius inviolabilia praedicentur. Unde et plerique ambi- 
gere visi sunt Scientia! ne ‘rerum an scriptorum copia an eloquendi suavi- 
tate an inventionum acumine an varietate operum clariorem' putarent. | Ipse 
nos eloquentes efficere cupiens plura oratoriae ornamenta reliquit quam ü 
qui sese rhetores ea tempestate profitebantur. Itaque citius quis ei philoso- 
phiam ademerit quam eloquentiam non concesserit. Aiunt enim in Lycio ante 
prandium deambulantem occultissima naturae, quae ipse acroamatica nun- 
cupabat explicasse, post prandium maiore diei parte oratoriam ipsam elocu- 
tionisque praecepta tradidisse; iudicasse quoque philosophum hominem nisi 
eloquens esset parum aut nihil ab eo differre qui cum sese divitem profiteretur, 
tamen vel his communibus, quae naturae necessaria sunt haud mediocrem 
pateretur inopiam. 


91 "Itaque ipse mihi facile persuadeo—immo firmiter teneo et sentio— 
Platonis seu Socratis Politiam Aristotelis intuitum et intellectum atque noti- 


5 datum om. V, s.l. suppl. V. 7 scivisset potuissetque in ras. O! || exere- V, -h- s.l. suppl. V! 
8 semper s.L suppl. O! 17 facere V, efficere s.l. add. V! || ii] hiV 21 die V, al. -i s.l. suppl. V! 
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88 Candido answered: “He might have seen the book; he most certainly 
didn't understand it, as one can clearly deduce from his remarks.” 


89 “Well now,’ [Niccolò asked ],? “you don't get this impression and conclude 
the same about Aristotle, do you?" 


go “I’m well aware," Candido answered, “that I yesterday praised Aristotle to 
the skies. I said that for us he was a godsend. I said that ‘while other philoso- 
phers remained disinherited’ (always excepting Plato), Nature had ‘clearly 
tried to bequeath and convey’ to Aristotle ‘whatever penetralian assets she 
retained that were private, personal, and secluded; whatever was inaccessi- 
ble, lofty, or unheard of that she knew or could do." I added that ‘if we by 
our own intellect were incapable of finding and eliciting what was enclosed 
or barricaded inside her, we through our teachability could take refuge’ in 
this philosopher's divine genius.: ‘All philosophers, I asserted, ‘have held 
his supremely admirable teaching and erudition in such honor, have so 
believed and accepted it, that throughout the world he’s more often called 
“The Philosopher” than “Aristotle.” It's even said that his writings are inde- 
structible.¢ ‘That is why the majority of mankind seemed hesitant to say 
whether they think “his fame depends on his learning, on the volume of his 
writings, on his pleasing style, on his shrewd invention, or on the variety of 
his works"'* Aristotle, ‘in his desire’ to make us eloquent, left more rhetorical 
ornaments than those people who professed’ at that time ‘to be rhetoricians. 
One could, therefore, have stripped him of philosophy more quickly than to 
deny his eloquence.” For they say ‘that while walking in the Lyceum before 
lunch he unraveled nature’s’ most hidden ‘secrets, which he called “acroa- 
matics”; after lunch, for most of the day, he taught’ oratory itself ‘and the 
precepts of expression.’ They also say that he judged ‘a philosopher lack- 
ing eloquence to differ little or not at all from a person who, although’ he 
professed ‘himself a rich man, nevertheless suffered great penury even’ in 
ordinary things ‘that are necessities of nature! 


91 “I’m easily convinced, therefore—rather I strongly hold and feel—that 
Aristotle examined, understood, and was fully aware of Plato’s or Socrates’ 


aR. does not indicate a change of speakers, but the sense demands it. ÞPDTL1.92.  *DTL 
1.92; cf. Averroés CmAdA 3.14.113-145 (Taylor 345). ‘4DTL1.92. Quint. Inst. 10.1.83; DTL 
1.92. Trebizond Rhet. f. 60 (Monfasani 1976, 269-270 n. 116). 8Trebizond Rhet. f. 60 
(Monfasani 1976, 269-270 n. 16). ^ Trebizond Rhet. f. 6o (Monfasani 1976, 269-270 n. 116); 
cf. Gell. 20.5.1-6. 
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tiam nequaquam effugisse. Hic prae ceteris naturam | rerum omnium scruta- 
tus est; illi res publicas et hominum mores ingeniosius et diligentius diges- 
serunt, quibus componendis praecipiendisque nemo Platone, iudicio meo, 
ornatius nemo distinctius nemo numerosius simul et gravius locutus est. Et 
usque adeo quidem, ut si quis deum fingat humana uti oratione, non prae- 
stantiore non elegantiore dicendi genere illum, si fas est dicere, uti potuisse. 
Quis dubitet Platonem ipsum sive acumine disserendi sive eloquendi facilitate 
quadam divina et Homerica fuisse praecipuum? Multum enim supra prosam 
orationem et quam pedestrem Graeci vocant surgit, ut mihi non hominis inge- 
nio ceterum Delphico quodam dei oraculo instructus evasisse videatur. Quid 
de Socrate praeceptore suo? Is non modo virtute praeditus, at virtus ipsa fuit, 
qui omnium eruditorum testimonio totiusque iudicio Graeciae cum pruden- 
tia et acumine et venustate et subtilitate, tum vero eloquentia varietate copia 
quam se cumque in partem dedisset omnium fuit facile princeps...» Huius 
ingenium variosque sermones cum ipse litteram nullam reliquisset immorta- 
litati scriptis suis Plato consecravit." 


92 “Si quis aut panegyrica aut palinodia,” inquit tum Nicolaus, "ediscere con- 
cupierit, te unum dumtaxat non ullum alium conveniat et audiat. Satis et 
super extiterit, doctissime Candide. Verum de hoc alias. Nunc autem quan- 
tum ad institutum nostrum attinet, | nequeo non admirari, cum Aristotelem 
quam familiarem habeas, Lactentium unum, quod adversus Platonem inve- 
hat, seorsum accuses et damnes, ipsum vero Aristotelem, qui fortioribus 
argumentis et rationibus eadem in re Platonem simul | et Socratem amicos 
tuos insectatur et mordet, tu vel illum non insecteris et mordeas. At video 
te hoc loco temperantem praestas. Rogatum te tamen velim ut quemadmo- 
dum hactenus Lactentium ut quoad mei fieri potuit in tutelam accepi, ita 
tu Platonem et Socratem pro tua virili parte defensitandos accipias. Scio pro 


7 ipsum om. Loeb 8 fuisse] esse Loeb 10 ceterum] sed Loeb || deiom. Loeb || instructus] 
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Republic. He more than anyone else researched the nature of all things. But 
Plato and Socrates analyzed more creatively and rigorously the affairs of 
state and customs of people. In the description and envisioning of these, 
‘no one, in my opinion, has written with better style, with greater distinction, 
with wider scope, or with more seriousness’ than Plato.? And that would hold 
'even if someone imagines that a god uses human language; he could not, if 
I may say so, ‘have spoken in a better and more stylish way.” 


Who would doubt that Plato himself was supreme either for acuteness 
of argument or for his divine, Homeric gifts of style? He soars high 
above prose—‘pedestrian language’ as the Greeks call it—and seems 
to me to have emerged taught not by human genius but, as it were, by 
the Delphic oracle of Apollo.* 


What about his teacher, Socrates? He not only possessed virtue, but he was 
virtue itself. He was 


the person who on the evidence of all men of learning and the verdict 
of the whole of Greece, owing not only to his wisdom and penetration 
and charm and subtlety but also to his eloquence and variety and fer- 
tility easily came out top whatever side in a debate he took up [....] 
And the genius and varied discourses of Socrates have been enshrined 
in the compositions of Plato, Socrates himself not having left a single 
scrap of writing."d 


92 "If someone wants to learn either panegyrics or palinodes,” Niccolò then 
remarked, *he should only go and listen to you. That's already more than 
obvious, my scholarly Candido. Let's, however, talk about that another time. 
Insofar as it concerns our purpose at the moment, I can only be surprised, 
since you're so familiar with Aristotle, that you one-sidedly accuse and con- 
demn Lactentius alone for his attack on Plato. But you don't attack and crit- 
icize Aristotle himself, notwithstanding the fact that for the same reason he 
attacks and criticizes both of your friends, Plato and Socrates, with stronger 
arguments and reasons. Yet I notice that you're restrained about this. Even 
so, I'd like to ask you to do your share and undertake a necessary defense of 
Plato and Socrates just as I've agreed up to now to defend Lactentius to the 


a Trebizond Rhet. f. 60 (Monfasani 1976, 269-270 n. 116). Trebizond made this statement about 
Aristotle, not Plato. Trebizond Rhet. f. 6o (Monfasani 1976, 269-270 n. 16).  *Quint. Inst. 
10.1.81. ‘Cic. De or. 3.16.60. *On panegerica and palinodia, see Introduction 53. 
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tua singulari modestia te Aristotelum ipsum, cuius nomini et famae sem- 
per assurgere consuesti, haud quaquam invasurum. Abunde fuerit ut scutum 
dumtaxat teneas, iacula abiicias." 


93 Sciscitabantur ambo statim Politias ne eorum philosophorum haberem, 
illasque in medium afferi iuberem efflagitabant. Ego autem, qui illas liberas 
apud me tenebam, haud minus illos audiendi percupidus quam ipsi discep- 
tandi in medium ipsum attuli. Nicolaus Aristotelicam e Graeco in Latinum 
paucis superioribus annis ab Leonardo Aretino viro aetate nostra eruditis- 
simo eloquentissimoque traductam accepit; Candidus autem qui Platoni- 
cam Graecam vel ipse Latinam fecerat sumpsit. Nicolaus eam recludens 
quae Aristotelis erat ad illum secundi libri locum quo de mulierum facul- 
tatumque communione adversus Socratem et Platonem loquebatur venit. 
Sermo illius hic erat: Nam fieri posset ut filii et uxores et res quae possidentur 
communes essent, quemadmodum in Platonis Re publica. Ibi enim Socrates 
inquit oportere communes esse filios et mulieres et facultates. 


DEFENSIO PLATONIS CONTRA ARISTOTELEM 
(DE COMMUNE UXORUM ET FILIORUM» 


94 Volebat lineatim Nicolaus ipse omnia quaecumque ab Aristotele hac in 
re scripta erant lectitare, non iota non apicem unum praetermittere. Verum 
sermonis prolixitatem evadere cupiens, Candidus rogabat ut de mulierum 
filiorumque communione dumtaxat Aristotelis litteram attingeret. Posses- 
siones autem | et facultates civium omnium communes esse oportere quod 
Socrati obiicitur nequaquam legeret, sed argumenta et rationes alio loco 
impugnandas missas faceret. 


95 "Teneo manibus, inquit, “ut cernitis, Platonis Rem publicam quam ipse 
iam pridem Latinam feci. Si illam omnem quaque circum evolvere et scrutari 
voluerimus, nusquam invenire fuerit possessiones cunctis civibus commu- 
nes fieri statuisse, ut plane ex sermone quem paulo post ex me audituri estis 
elicere poterimus. Putasti quidem Lactentium tuum de ipsa mulierum com- 
munione adversum Platonem dissertantem, si Aristotelem similia sentien- 


16 Defensio...Aristotelem no. mg. V! : Hic defenditur Plato adversus Aristotelem O! iuxta 
Verum sermonis... 
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best of my ability. Given your exceptional modesty, I know you won't attack 
Aristotle, to whose name and reputation you habitually defer. It'll more than 
suffice that you lay down the spears as long as you hold a shield." 


93 Candido and Niccoló both immediately wanted to know whether I had 
copies of Aristotle's Politics and Plato's Republic, and they urged me to order 
them brought out. I did have them at my disposal and produced them, being 
no less eager to listen to these men than they were eager to debate. Niccoló 
took the copy of Aristotle that Leonardo Bruni, the most erudite and elo- 
quent person of our time, had translated a few years ago from Greek into 
Latin. Candido on the other hand picked up the version of Plato that he 
himself had rendered from Greek into Latin." Opening the work of Aristo- 
tle, Niccoló came to that passage in the second book where the Philosopher 
argues against Socrates and Plato concerning the common possession of 
women and property. There he wrote this: “For example, it would be possi- 
ble for the citizens to have children, wives and possessions in common with 
each other, as in Plato's Republic, in which Socrates says that there must be 
community of children, women, and possessions."* 


A DEFENSE OF PLATO AGAINST ARISTOTLE 
ON THE SHARING OF WIVES AND CHILDREN 


94 Niccolo was set to read every single line that Aristotle had written on 
this subject without omitting “one jot or tittle."* But eager to avoid a pro- 
tracted reading, Candido asked Niccoló to read only the passage of Aristotle 
about the common possession of women and children. Niccoló should also 
not read how possessions and property ought to be shared by all citizens as 
Socrates is reproached for, but postpone the arguments and reasonings in 
order to deal with them elsewhere. 


95 “I have, as you see,” Candido said, "Plato's Republic in my hand that I 
some time ago translated into Latin. Should we choose to read and scruti- 
nize the book completely, nowhere will one find that it espoused the idea 
that all citizens share common possessions, as we'll clearly be able to elicit 
from the passage that you'll hear from me shortly. You assumed, in fact, that 
your Lactentius could easily be defended in his attack on Plato regarding the 


? Completed 1437-1438; see Baron 1928, 175-176. ^ Completed 1438-1440; see Hankins 1991, 
1126. ¢Arist. Pol. 2.1.2, 1261a (Latin trans. Bruni 21). ‘Matt. 5.18. 
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tem illi patronum et quasi scutum adiiceres, pro summa eiusce philosophi 
auctoritate facile defensum iri. At nihil, ut aiunt, et Chimera sunt fratres. Te 
tamen in praesentia lectionem in materia ut coepisti instauraturum percu- 
pidi hoc in consessu omnes expectamus." 


96 Ille igitur ita prosequebatur: Habet praeterea quod dicitur nocumentum 
aliud. Quod enim multorum commune est in eo minima adhibetur diligen- 
tia. Nam de propriis maxime curant homines, de communibus autem minus 
quantum singulis competit. Tamquam enim alio curante ab aliis negliguntur, 
quemadmodum in servilibus ministeriis famulantes, multi interdum deterius 
inserviunt quam pauci. Fiunt autem unicuique civium mille filii, et non ut sin- 
gulorum, sed cuiusvis similiter est filius, quare omnes similiter neglexerit. 


97 Praeterea isto modo singuli suum dicent bene agentem aut male quotus- 
cumque continget numero, puta meus est aut illius, hoc modo dicens de singu- 
lis ex mille vel ex quot | civitas sit et hoc dubitans. Nam incertum cui contigerit 
genuisse filium et salvum esse genitum. Atqui utrum praestat sic dicere suum 
ita vocantes unumquemque duorum milium et decem milium vel magis ut 
nunc in civitatibus suis vocant: hic quidem filium suum, ille fratrem eundem, 
ille nepotem, aut per aliam quandam coniunctionem ex consanguinitate vel 
affinitate sui primum vel suorum. Et praeterea alterum (sodalem) alterum 
contribulem. Praestat enim esse proprium nepotem quam illo modo filium. 
Quin immo nec vitari quidem potest, quin agnoscantur a quibusdam fratres 
et filii et patres et matres. Nam per similitudines natorum ad parentes neces- 


u neglexerit] negligent Bruni. 17-18 "ille nepotem ‘ille fratrem eundem corr. O! 19 (so- 
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common possession of women if you came up with Aristotle, given the enor- 
mous authority of that philosopher, who holds the same view—he would be 
a patron and, in effect, a shield for Lactentius. But, as the saying goes, noth- 
ing and the chimaera are brothers. At the moment, however, we all eagerly 
wait for you to resume the reading you started on this topic." 


96 So Niccoló continued his reading [of Aristotle]: 


And furthermore, the proposal has another disadvantage. Property 
that is common to the greatest number of owners receives the least 
attention; men care most for their private possessions, and for what 
they own in common less, or only so far as it falls to their own indi- 
vidual share; for they think less of it on the ground that someone else 
is thinking about it, just as in household service a large number of 
domestics sometimes give worse attendance than a smaller number. 
And it results in each citizen's having a thousand sons, and these do 
not belong to them as individuals, but any child is equally the son of 
anyone, so that each citizen would regard all alike with indifference.^ 


97 Again, each will speak of one of his fellow-citizens who is prosper- 
ing or getting on badly as ‘my son’ only in the sense of the fractional part 
which he forms of the whole number, meaning ‘mine or so-and-so’s, 
indicating by 'so-and-so' each of the thousand citizens or whatever the 
number be of which the state consists, and even this dubiously, for 
it is uncertain who has chanced to have had a son born to him and 
when born safely reared. Yet which is the better way to use the word 
‘mine’—applying it to each of two thousand or ten thousand people, 
or rather the way in which they apply it in their actual states now? For 
the same person is called ‘my son’ by one man and ‘my brother’ by 
another, and another calls him ‘nephew, or by some other relation- 
ship, whether of blood or by marriage, the speaker's own in the first 
place, or that of his relations; and in addition someone else calls him 
'fellow-clansman' or 'fellow-tribesman' For it is better to be someone's 
own private nephew than someone's son in the way described. More- 
over it would also be impossible to avoid some people recognizing their 
brothers and sons and fathers and mothers. For they would be bound 
to form their belief about each other by the resemblances which occur 


a Albert of Saxony Sophismata, no. 85 (Vatican: Ms BAV, Vat. lat. 3057, ff. 38'^—3972). > Arist. 
Pol. 210-11, 1261b-1262a (Latin trans. Bruni 2.3; Engl. trans. modified). 
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sarium est ut fidem | recipiant simul. Quod tradunt scriptores quidam populis 
superioris Libyae evenire. Habere enim mulieres communes, filios tamen par- 
tiri inter se secundum similitudines natorum. Sunt enim mulieres quaedam et 
animalia, ceu equi et boves, quorum ea natura est, ut simillimos genitoribus 
edant fetus, ut equa illa apud Pharsaliam Iusta nuncupata. 


98 "Praeterea huiuscemodi molestias non facile erit vitari ab his qui eam 
statuunt communitatem. Puta plagas et neces partim voluntarias et rixas 
et iurgia, quae nefas est committere adversus parentes et propinquos magis 
quam adversus extraneos. Sed frequentius illa evenire necesse est, ubi igno- 
rant, quam ubi sciunt. Et ea si contingant expiari a scientibus debito modo 
possunt, ab ignorantibus vero non possunt. Illud etiam absurdum quidem. Qui 


V8o' filios communes fecerunt, coire solum amantes vetuerunt, | amare vero non 


vetuerunt, nec alios usus quos esse patri ad filios et fratri ad fratrem omnium 
deformissimum est, cum et amare solum. Absurdum etiam non aliam ob cau- 
sam coitionem illorum vetuisse, nisi quia nimia voluptas inde sit proventura; 
sed quia pater sit aut filius aut fratres ob eam rem nihil putare referre. Vide- 
tur autem magis prodesse ut agricolis communes sint mulieres et filii quam 
custodibus. Minus enim erit amicitia si communes sint nati et mulieres. Enim- 
vero tales sint quibus imperatur oportet quo ipsi pareant imperio nec res novas 
in civitate moliantur. Penitus autem contra eveniat necessarium est ex huiu- 
scemodi lege quam quorum causa optimas leges esse oportet, et cuius gratia 
Socrates censet ita instituendum de natis et mulieribus. Amicitiam enim puta- 
mus maximum esse bonum civitatibus. Nam sic minime seditionibus agita- 
buntur. Et unam esse civitatem laudat maxime Socrates, quod et videtur et ipse 


16-17 ‘Videtur autem’: Confitetur Aristoteles hanc communionem mulierum inter custodes 
duntaxat positam esse no. mg. V! 
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between children and parents. This indeed is said by some authors to 
occur among the people of Upper Libya. For they have their wives in 
common, yet the children born are divided among them according to 
their personal resemblances. And there are some females both of the 
human race and of the other animals, for instance horses and cattle, 
who have the natural tendency to produce offspring resembling the 
male parents, as was the case with the mare at Pharsalus named Hon- 
est Lady. 


98 Moreover, it is not easy for those who institute this joint ownership 
to guard against such objectionable occurrences as outrage, involun- 
tary and in some cases voluntary homicide, fights, abusive language; 
all of which are violations of piety when committed against parents 
and near relatives as if they were not relatives. But these are bound to 
occur more frequently when people do not know their relations than 
when they do, as also, when they do occur, if the offenders know their 
relationship it is possible for them to have the customary expiations 
performed, but for those who do not, no expiation is possible. This is 
also curious. Those who make the sons common property only debar 
lovers from intercourse and do not prohibit love, nor the other intima- 
cies, which between father and son or brother and brother are most 
unseemly, since the fact of love alone between them is unseemly. And 
itis also strange that he deprives them of intercourse for no other rea- 
son except because the pleasure is too violent; and that he thinks it 
makes no difference that the parties are in the one case father or son 
and in the other case brothers of one another. And it seems more ser- 
viceable for farmers to have this community of wives and sons than the 
guardians, forthere will beless friendship among them if their children 
and women are in common. And unfriendliness in the subject classes is 
a good thing with a view to their being submissive to authority and not 
making revolution. But speaking generally such a law is bound to bring 
about the opposite state of things to that which rightly enacted laws 
ought properly to cause, and because of which Socrates thinks it nec- 
essary to make these regulations about the children and women. For 
we think that friendship is the greatest of blessings for the state, since 
it is the best safeguard against revolution, and the unity of the state, 
which Socrates praises most highly, both appears to be and is said by 


a Arist. Pol. 2.1.11-13, 1262a (Latin trans. Bruni 2.3—4; Engl. trans. modified). 
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inquit esse amicitiae opus, ut in amatoriis sermonibus scimus dicentem Aristo- 
phanem propter eximiam amantium cupiditatem applicari simul et ex duobus 
fieri unum. Hic ergo necessarium est ambos corruptos esse vel unum. At in civi- 
tatibus necesse est amicitiam infirmam fluxamque fieri propter huiuscemodi 
communitatem, et minime dicere suum aut filium | patrem, aut patrem filium. 
Ut enim parum mellis multa in aqua diffusum insensibilem facit mistionem, 
sic accidit communitatem istam nequaquam necessariam in tali re publica 
a nominibus extimantibus vel patrem ut filii vel filium ut patris vel fratrem 
invicem. Duo sunt quae faciunt curam habere, | proprium scilicet et affectio, 
quorum neutrum sit in huiuscemodi re publica. Insuper translatio illa nato- 
rum ex agricolis et artificibus in custodes et ex his in illos magnam continet 
difficultatem. Quemadmodum tandem fiet et cognoscant necesse est dantes et 
transferentes quibus quos dedant. Praeterea et superius dicta magis necessa- 
rium est evenire, puta rixas et plagas et amores et caedes. Nam non amplius 
appellant custodes fratres et filios et patres et matres, qui aliis civibus dedun- 
tur. Et rursus qui ex custodibus aliis civibus ut caveant tale aliquid perpetrare 
propter consanguinitatem, de communitate igitur natorum et mulierum deter- 
minatum sit in hunc modum" 


99 Cum Aristotelis rationes et argumenta adversus Platonem et Socratem 
Nicolaus nobis audientibus perlegisset, quid Candidus responsurus esset 
intenti ut audiremus, omnes in illum ora tenebamus. Is autem ita farier 
orsus: "Grandes materias, patres amplissimi, ut ad Heliodorum scribit Hie- 
ronymus noster, ingenia parva non sufferunt et in ipso conatu ultra vires 
ausa succumbunt; quantoque maius fuerit, quod dicendum est, tanto magis 
obruitur, qui rerum magnitudinem verbis voluerit explicare. Sed et quis super 
candentes prunas nudis et illaesis pedibus pertransierit? Constitutus sum 
partronus et tutor (sic enim Nicolao nostro collubuit) pro Platone et Socrate 
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him to be the effect of friendship, just as we know that Aristophanes in 
the discourses on love describes how the lovers owing to their extreme 
affection desire to grow together and both become one instead of being 
two. In such a union both personalities, or at least one, would be bound 
to beobliterated. And in this state friendship would inevitably become 
weak and unstable in consequence of such society, and the expressions 
‘my father’ and ‘my son’ would quite go out. For just as putting a little 
honey into a quantity of water makes the mixture imperceptible, so it 
also must come about that in the republic described by Plato a soci- 
ety like that never entails care for one another based on these names as 
father for sons oras son for father or as brother for brother. For there are 
two motives that most cause men to care: the sense of ownership and 
the sense of preciousness; and neither motive can be present in a state 
so constituted. Again, as to the transference of some of the children 
at birth from the farmers and artisans to the guardians and of others 
from the guardians to the farmers and artisans, there is much confusion 
as to how it is to be done; and the parents who give the children and 
the officials who transfer them are bound to know which they give to 
whom. And again, the things spoken of above are bound to occur even 
more with these transferred children, such as outrage, love-making and 
murder; for the children of the guardians transferred to the other citi- 
zens will no longer speak of the guardians as brother and children and 
fathers and mothers, nor yet will those living among the guardians so 
speak of the other classes, so as to be careful not to commit any such 
offence because of their relationship. Such therefore may be our deci- 
sion as to community of children and women.? 


99 Once Niccoló had finished reading to his audience Aristotle's delibera- 
tions and arguments against Plato and Socrates, we all turned to face Can- 
dido for we were eager to hear how he would respond. He opened with the 
following: “Honorable gentlemen, as our Jerome wrote to Heliodorus, ‘Small 
wits cannot grapple large themes but, venturing beyond their strength, fail in 
the very attempt; and, the greater a subject is, the more completely is he over- 
whelmed who cannot find words to unfold its grandeur? But who'll walk on 
live coals without injuring himself?* Well, in accordance with our Niccoló's 
wish, I've been appointed the patron and protector of Plato and Socrates 


a Arist. Pol. 2.114318, 1262a—b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.4; Engl. trans. modified). > Hier. Ep. 60.1 
(Fremantle). This is said of several saints, but esp. of St. Tiburtius. See “Sancti Sebastiani 
Martyri" 21, Acta Sanctorum, XX Januarii. 
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adversum Aristotelis insultus. Verum quotus iam quisque ille fuerit qui me 
non increpationibus et maledictis insectetur atque derisui habeat, qui— 
fortasse arroganter et nimium de me sentiens— philosophos eos adversus 
illum defensitare praesumpserim, quem omnia | ingenia, omnes doctrinae 
et artes, singula quaeque gymnasia, dociles atque doctissimi quasi in terris 
numen caeleste quoddam oraculis plenum prosequantur venerentur ado- 
rent! Videlicet pertimesco ne Ismael ille dicar, cuius manus, ut ex sacris lit- 
teris notum est, erant contra omnes, manus omnium contra illum. | Video iam 
in me palliatorum turbam quae undique me carpat laceret mordeat mortem 
intentet. 


Iratusque Chremes tumido descivat ore. 


100 “Verum Socrates dicere solebat idem esse vel eodem modo se habere 
veritatem et iustitiam; neutram enim infrigi aut flecti posse, praeterea phi- 
losophum mendacium semper odio habere veritatemque diligere. Ea illa 
igitur fretus, quae, tametsi persaepe violetur et in plateis corruat, numquam 
tamen ita strangulatur quominus eloqui valeat quominus animosior vel ipsa 
resurgat, dicam igitur quae de hisce philosophis ipse sentiam. Quemadmo- 
dum enim Cicero perfectum oratorem fingere et declarare contendit, qui 
nusquam tamen nisi ille unus ipse fortassis erat habebatur, ita Socrates, hac 
omni politia sua, nihil aliud quicquam disputat nisi ut quam iustissimum 
hominem ostendat, et, quae nusquam tunc erat sed esse poterat, quam sanc- 
tissimam rem publicam declaret et pingat. Sed a mulierum communione 
exordiamur. 


101 "Dicebat Aristoteles, ut statim, Nicolae, ex te legente intellexi, fieri pos- 
set ut filii et uxores et res quae possidentur communes essent quemadmo- 
dum in Platonis Re publica. Ibi enim Socrates inquit oportere communes esse 
filios et mulieres et facultates. Aristotelem autem hac in re neque ignorare 
ne somniare quidem certo scio. Sed calumnias utrum inspergat et serat, 
este, quoniam quae dixero audituri estis, vos assistentes iudices quaeso. 
Voluit | Socrates, ut Plato scribit, ea in re publica, quam sanctissimam pin- 
gere conatur paucos quosdam sed electissimos esse custodes seu sena- 
tores, qui—virtutibus doctrinis et artibus praediti, extra passiones omnes 


1 adversum O :-susV 15 tamesi O, -t- s.l. suppl. O! 16 velom. V, s.l. suppl. VV. 17 igitur s.l. 
suppl.O! 18 enim s. suppl. O! 19 tamen s.l. suppl. O! | unus mg. suppl. O! 21-22 quam 
sanctissimam s.l. suppl. O! 27 autem mg. suppl. O! 
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against the insults of Aristotle. But what person now won't hound me with 
accusations and abuse and consider me ridiculous because I—perhaps in 
arrogance and thinking too highly of myself—had the audacity to defend 
these philosophers against Aristotle? After all, Aristotle is the one whom all 
talented people, all the sciences and arts, every single philosophic school, 
students as well as the greatest scholars follow, venerate, and adore as if he 
were some celestial deity on earth brimming with oracular utterances! I'm 
frightened, of course, that I'll be called Ishmael, whose hands were—as we 
know from the sacred scriptures— against every man, and every man's hand 
against him.^ I already see myself surrounded by a pack of comic actors, who 
censure, harass, bite, and threaten me with death at every turn. 


And an angry Chremes storms in swelling tones.^ 


100 “But Socrates was wont to say that truth and justice were identical 
or have the same characteristics, for neither of them could be impaired 
or changed. He also said that a philosopher always hates lies and loves 
the truth." And, therefore, being confident in truth itself—for the truth, 
although it's often violated and trampled in the streets, is never so stifled 
but that it's able to be expressed and re-emerges even less daunted—Tll say, 
then, what I myself think about these philosophers. Cicero tried to imagine 
and describe the perfect orator, who, however, never existed unless maybe 
Cicero himself was one. In the same way Socrates, in discussing every facet 
of his city-state, deliberates for no other purpose than to display the totally 
just man and to describe and depict the perfect state, which never existed 
but could be. But let's begin with the sharing of women. 


101 “As I just understood from your reading, Niccolò, Aristotle said: ‘It is pos- 
sible for the citizens to have children, wives, and possessions in common 
with each other, as in Plato's Republic, in which Socrates says that there 
must be community of children, women, and possessions.4 Well, I know 
for sure that in this matter Aristotle was neither ignorant nor dreaming. But 
whether he interspersed and interwove false charges, I insist that this gath- 
ering become the presiding judges because you'll be present to hear what 
I'll say. As Plato writes, Socrates envisions in this city-state, which he tried to 
depict as most virtuous, some very few but carefully chosen individuals to be 
the guardians or senators. They—endowed with virtues, knowledge, and arts 


aGen. 16.12. >Hor. A.P. 94. *See Pl. Rep. 6.2, 485c-d. “Arist. Pol. 2.1.2, 1261a (Latin trans. 
Bruni 2.1). 
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constituti—suam civitatem iustissime dirigerent excolerent gubernarent. 
Ex quibus praecipuus unus, et si fieri posset prae ceteris excellentior, qui, 
annum aetatis suae quinquagesimum praeterisset, in omnium regem seu 
principem ab ipsis custodibus integerrimus deligeretur probatissimusque.” 


102 Etaperiens tum Candidus, quo maior sibi fides haberetur, Platonis Poli- 
tiam, ad eum quinti libri locum, parte nona, devenit ubi Socrates ita de 
custodibus loquebatur: Licet mulieri a vigesimo ad quadragesimum annum 
parturire civitati; | viro a tricesimo usque ad quartum et quinquagesimum. 
Et paulo post: Si quis itaque his iunior aut senior communem generationem 
attingere ausus sit, neque iustum neque aequum sed flagitiosum potius esse 
dicemus. Legebat deinde eam partem sic: Similis inquam consequetur lex, si 
quis generantium, non copulante principe mulieri quamquam viro iam mature 
se coniunxerit nothum, incestum profanumque civitati haberi puerum. 


103 "Numquid haec est confusio generis humani ut Lactentius tuus obloqui- 
tur? 


104. "Item liceat autem viris copulante principe nisi filiae atque matri filia- 
rumque natis matrisque maioribus cuicumque commisceri; mulieribus item 
nisi filio atque patri tum eorum inferioribus superioribusque coire. Dixerat 
enim Socrates parte praecedente: Indiscrete coire aut simile aliquid agere 
nefas foret in civitate beatorum, nec iis principes annuerent. 


105 "Utrumne hoc loco quod Lactentius obiectat Socrates docet civitatem 
esse concordem et mutui amoris vinculis | astrictam, siomnium omnes fuerint 
et mariti et patres et uxores et filii, lege hunc, lege illum, scrutare, animad- 
verte. Et cum identidem illos lectitaris, iterum atque iterum perlegas, oro, 
mi Nicolae, et obsecro, tuncque pro veritate iudicium ferto. 


3 inter praeterisset et in omnium ver. re. O! 5 haberetur O : adhiberetur V 6-7 de 
custodibus om. OV, s.L suppl. V! 7 mulieri] mulierum Decem. 10 esse] fore Decem. 
14-15 Numquid...obloquitur mg. suppl. O! 18 inferioribus superioribusque transp. Decem. 
20 iis] hisV 21 Utrumne] -ne s.l. suppl. O! 21-3483 Utrumne...hunc mg. suppl. O! 
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and freed from all passions—lead, develop and govern their state in the most 
righteous way. And from these, one outstanding person who exceeded the 
age of fifty, if he could become better than the others, and being the most 
upright and most virtuous, could be chosen from these guardians as the king 
or prince of all." 


102 And then Candido, opening Plato's Republic, so that he would have 
greater credibility, came on the passage in book 5, chapter 9, where Socrates 
made this remark about the guardians: ‘It is allowed for a woman, [...] begin- 
ningat the age of twenty, to bear for the state to the age of forty; and the man 
from the age of thirty through the age of fifty-four^ And somewhat later: 
"Then if anyone older or younger than the prescribed age had dared to med- 
dle in procreation for the state, we shall say that it is neither just nor fair, but 
rather scandalous: Then Candido read this section: ‘And the same rule will 
apply I say, if any of those men who procreate has intercourse with a woman, 
even if of the appropriate age for a man, without a prince pairing them, the state 
considers the child illegitimate, profane, and unhallowed.4 


103 “This, surely, isn't the ‘mish-mash of humanity'* that your Lactentius 
rails about! 


104. "Likewise, it would be permissible 'for the men; with the prince pairing 
them, 'to form such relations with whomsoever they please except daugh- 
ter and mother and their granddaughters and grandmothers, and likewise the 
women, save with a son and father and their grandsons and grandfathers. For 
Socrates said in the previous chapter: ‘promiscuity or any such behavior would 
be an unhallowed thing in a happy state and the rulers will not suffer it’s 


105 "Whether or not Socrates teaches in this passage which Lactentius crit- 
icizes that a community is harmonious and bonded ‘in mutual affection if 
everyone is husband, father, wife, and child of everyone," read Plato, read 
Lactentius, probe, and appraise. And when you have gone over them again 
and again, I implore and beseech you, my Niccolò, to read them a couple 
more times. And after that give your judgment in accordance with the truth. 


a See Pl. Rep. 718, 540a. PPI. Rep. 5.9, 460e (Latin trans. Decembrio; Engl. trans. modified). 
*P]. Rep. 5.9, 461a (Latin trans. Decembrio; Engl. trans. modified). PI. Rep. 5.9, 461b (Latin 
trans. Decembrio; Engl. trans. modified). ^ *Lact. 3.21.8. Pl. Rep. 5.9, 461c (Latin trans. 
Decembrio; Engl. trans. modified). SPI. Rep. 5.8, 458d—e (Latin trans. Decembrio; Engl. 
trans. modified). Lact. Inst. 3.21.7; cf. Pl. Rep. 5.9, 463c-464a. 
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106 "Dicebat exinde Socrates sermonem hunc: Qui autem illo tempore nati 
erant, quo patres ac matres eorum generabant, fratres ac sorores appellabi- 
mus, ut ne mutuo se tangant. Solemnia igitur quaedam legibus statuenda 
sunt, in quibus sponsos et sponsas congregabimus, tum sacra et hymni a poetis 
nostris statutis nuptiis fient condecentes. In singulis quippe connubiis sacerdo- 
tes feminae maresque universa denique civitas aderit, ex bonisque meliores ut 
nascantur, ex utilibus utiliores deos precabuntur. 

107 "Mentiatur iam, ut assolet, Lactentius tuus et dicat: Platonis ista com- 
munio nihil aliud habet praeter adulteria et libidines. Obiiciat: Viri qui multas 
mulieres habent, nihil aliud dici possunt quam luxuriosi et nepotes. Dicat: 
Quae a multis habentur (...» prostitutae sint et meretrices necesse est. Nonne 
huiusce viri in Platonem et Socratem calumnias, mi Nicolae, manifestissi- 
mas animadvertis? Obstrepat iam, ut assolet, gariat illatret ille sycophanta 
tuus Lactentius et dicat: ‘Quid hoc aliud est nisi ut ad eandem mulierem multi 
viri tamquam canes confluant et is utique optineat qui viribus vicerit?' Plane 
ex his Socratis legibus, optime Nicolae, vos quoque, praestantissimi patres, 
percipere potestis Lactentium ipsum non modo delirare sed prorsus igna- 
rum et inscium esse. 


108 "Itaque illum sua illa dicacitate multa mentientem relinquamus. Ad 
Aristotelem | autem, cuius auctoritas inter philosophantes nostrates paene 
divina est, sermonem convertamus. Etenim si ab ictibus illius et percussio- 
nibus Platonem meum et Socratem defensitavero (pugil enim valentissimus 
descendit in aciem), nemo iam mortalium tam sui confidentissimus extiterit 
qui olim adversus illos decertare et tela intorquere praesumat. 


109 "Legebas statim, Nicolae, ipsum Aristotelem hoc argumento uti: Fiunt 
autem | unicuique civium mille filii et non ut singulorum, sed cuiusvis similiter 
est filius, quare omnes similiter neglexerit. Et alias eiusce philosophi rationes 


2 eorum] ipsorum Decem. 3 statuenda bis V, semel exp. V! 7 utilibus utiliores] utilibus 
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106 "Subsequently Socrates spoke the following words: 'And all children 
born in the period in which their fathers and mothers were procreating' we 
will call 'brothers and sisters. This will suffice for the prohibitions of inter- 
course. ‘We shall, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacrifices in 
which we shall bring together the brides and bridegrooms, and our poets 
must compose hymns suitable to the marriages that then take place.’> ‘The 
priests and priestesses and the entire city will be present at each marriage cer- 
emony, and they together will pray to the gods that ever better offspring may 
spring from good sires and from fathers helpful to the state children more 
helpful still. 


107 "Let your Lactentius now lie in his usual way and let him say: 'Commu- 
nality of Plato's sort simply produces adultery and lust.’¢ Let him bring up: 
‘Men owning lots of women can only be called self-indulgent prodigals.e Let 
him say: ‘Women owned by lots of men [...] are certainly prostitutes and har- 
lots. Don't you notice, my Niccolò, the blatant slanders of this man against 
Plato and Socrates? Let your slanderer Lactentius make noise, talk nonsense, 
bark, and say: "What else is this than "lots of men flocking round the same 
woman like dogs, and the one with the most strength winning her?"' From 
these laws of Socrates you can clearly perceive, noble Niccoló and distin- 
guished gentlemen, that Lactentius not only talks nonsense but is absolutely 
ignorant and without knowledge. 


108 "Let's, therefore, not talk about Lactentius any more, who tells many lies 
in his mordent raillery. Instead let's turn our discussion to Aristotle, whose 
authority is almost divine among our fellow-Italians who philosophize. For 
if I manage to defend my Plato and Socrates against Aristotle's blows and 
attacks (because a powerfully built fighter has entered the ring), then no 
mortal will be so supremely self-confident that he dare to engage them in 
a fight and hurl spears at them. 


109 “You just read, my Niccolo, that Aristotle himself uses this argument: 
‘And it results in each citizen’s having a thousand sons, and these do not 
belong to them as individuals, but any child is equally the son of anyone, 
so that all alike will regard them with indifference.» And right to the end of 


^ PI. Rep. 5.9, 461d—e (Latin trans. Decembrio; Engl. trans. modified). © Pl. Rep.5.8,459e-460a 
(Latin trans. Decembrio; Engl. trans. modified). *Pl. Rep. 5.9, 461a (Latin trans. Decembrio; 
Engl. trans. modified). ‘Lact. Inst. 3.22.1.  *Lact.Inst.3.22.8.  fLact.Inst.3.22.8.  €Lact. 
Inst. 3.21.4.» Arist. Pol. 24.11, 1261b-1262a (Latin trans. Bruni 2.3). 
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ad eundem sensum complurimas usque ad lectionis tuae calcem enarra- 
bas. Hoc loco rogatos vos esse velim, viri doctissimi, quam pro amicis illis 
meis tutelam compararim, credo non invalidam, exaudiatis intellegatisque. 
Nimirum Aristotelis argumentationes ipsae adversus eos philosophos verae 
fierent atque sua vota complerent firmiterque concluderent, quando in ea 
ipsa quam depingunt re publica civibus omnibus mulieres omnes commu- 
nes esse decrevissent. Verum cum omnino id a veritate abhorreat—nam de 
communione illa inter custodes Socrates dumtaxat intellexit—aut Aristote- 
les ipse communionem eiuscemodi (quod dictu credo nefas) ignoravit, aut si 
eam attigit calumniator quidem (si sine bello id dici potest), compellandus 
est. Qui fieri namque potest ut custodibus illis mille et supra sint filii cum 
Socrates perpaucos illos esse censuerit?” 


no Etad quartum eiusce Politiae veniens, parte quinta invenit ubi ipse legis- 
lator ita loquebatur: ‘Utrum in ea civitate plures fabros ferrarios inesse putas, 
an vere huiuscemodi custodes?' Respondet Glauco: ‘Plures fabros.' Statimque 
dicebat: "Num ergo reliquorum quicumque sapientes | eruditique dicuntur hi 
erunt paucissimi?' 'Sane quidem: 


m "Atqui iam uti arbitror quaesieris, Nicolae, quando custodes hi perpauci 
sunt, mulieresne quidem et ipsae paucae? Utique. Nam id insequens est. 
Sed num communes custodibus omnibus locisve discretae? Accipe Socra- 
tem. Is eo libro quinto, parte septima, hunc sermonem habet: ‘Haec, inquam, 
‘ut arbitror priores reliquas consequetur lex: (...» mulieres huiuscemodi custo- 
dum virorum esse communes, pueros item; nullamque ex his separatim habi- 
tare. Custodesne omnes libertate quadam et promiscue ad quam libuerit 
ceu canes confluent? Minime quidem. Audivisti nunc nuper lege sancitum: 
custodum neminem non copulante principe ulli mulieri iungi debere. Ama- 


1 ad...complurimas O : complurimas ad eundum sensum transp. V 7 abhorreat s.l. suppl. 
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your reading you laid out many other arguments of this philosopher with 
the same sense. I would like to ask you, scholarly gentlemen, that on this 
topic you listen to and understand the worthy defense, as I believe, that I’ve 
provided for these friends of mine.? To be sure, Aristotle's arguments against 
these philosophers would prove true, achieve his ends, and wrap things up 
conclusively should Plato and Socrates have at any time decreed that all 
citizens share all women in the community they are describing. But since 
this would be far from the truth—for Socrates only understood that sharing 
as applying to the guardians—either Aristotle himself misunderstood that 
sharing (which, in my opinion, is wrong to say) or, if he in fact assailed that 
sharing as a slanderer, he must be called to account (if that can be said short 
of war). For how could those guardians have a thousand or more children 
when Socrates thought them to be very few in number?" 


no And in book 4 of the Republic, Candido came upon chapter 5 where 
the legislator himself says this: "Which class, then, do you suppose will be 
the more numerous in our city, the smiths or rather these guardians?' "The 
smiths, by far; Glaucon answered. And immediately Socrates went on: ‘And 
would not these rulers be the smallest of all the groups of those who are 
called wise and educated?’ ‘By far’> 


1n. “But at this point, as I think, you, Niccolò, will ask whether the women 
won't be very few in number when the guardians are. Absolutely. For that 
follows. Are the women shared by all guardians and placed apart? Listen to 
Socrates. He says this in book 5, chapter 7: 


"This law; said I, 'necessarily follows all that precedes, in my opinion: 
[...] that these women shall all be common to all these men, and that 
none shall cohabit with any privately; and that the children shall be 
common too. ° 


Do all guardians then with a certain freedom and with promiscuity have 
intercourse with whom they want like dogs? Certainly not. You just heard 
something secured by law. No one of the guardians must couple with any 


? R's shift in tense here represents a clear acknowledgement that the subsequent defense 
of Plato against Aristotle and L. had been made in previous years elsewhere. No evidence 
suggests that R. himself had ever undertaken such a defense; see Introduction 43-45 and 
nn. 226-228. PPI. Rep. 4.6, 428e (Latin trans. Decembrio 4.5; Engl. trans. modified). Pl. 
Rep. 5.7, 457c-d (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.7; Engl. trans. modified). 
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buntne illas? Aeque omnes. Non ad libidinem explendam—continentissimi 
enim immo temperantissimi sunt—ceterum ad suscipiendam prolem. Ubi 
aut quemadmodum proles ipsa nutrietur educabiturque a genetricene? | 
Haud quaquam. 


112 "Quod ut clarius intueare, eiusce Socratis quae libro eodem, parte octava, 
habetur verba percurram: ‘Natos itaque, ait huiuscemodi suscipientes qui ab 
ipsis orientur, ut his postmodum praesint principatibus sive ex viris sive ex 
feminis sive ex utrisque fuerint —communes enim, ut praediximus, viris atque 
feminis erunt principatus—<...) ad nutrices quasdam in semota urbis parte 
degentes veluti ad ovile quoddam deferemus. Quae deteriorum partus et si 
quid membris mancum fuerit, abscondant secreto, ut decet contegentes loco. 
"Verum inquis, respondet Glauco, ‘si custodum genus sincerum nobis debeat 
manere." 


13 Tum Nicolaus hoc Socratis audito sermone, "Nunc, Candide," inquit, 
“plane percipio Lactentium nostrum una cum Aristotele Platonis Politiam 
et legisse et eam intellexisse quidem. Ille Platonem ipsum uti exaudivisti 
prius castigabat his verbis: At homo sapiens contra morem hominum, con- 
traque naturam stultiora sibi quae imitaretur elegit, et quoniam videbat in 
certis animalibus officia marium feminarumque non esse divisa, existimavit 
oportere etiam mulieres militare et consiliis publicis interesse et magistratus 
gerere et imperia suscipere. Hic autem videlicet Aristoteles secundo suae 
Politiae, parte tertia, nescio ne illum mordeat; scio illum his verbis invadat: 
Absurdum est, inquit, ex bestiis facere similitudinem, quod conveniat eadem 
exercere mulieres quae viri ad quos rei domesticae cura nequaquam pertinet." 


2 suscipiendam O :-dum V 3 educabiturque] -que s.l. suppl. O! 10 quodam V, al. -d- 
s.l. suppl. V — 12 inquis] inquit Decem. || respondet om. Decem. — 15 una corr. V : unaa 
(0) 16 ^quidem "intellexisse corr. O! 22 illum! s.l. suppl. O! 23 est] etiam Bruni. 
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woman without the prince pairing them. Will they love these women? All 
in the same way. Not to sate their lust—for they're very self-restrained and 
temperate— but to produce offspring. But will the natural mother nourish 
and educate her own offspring somewhere and somehow? Absolutely not. 


112 "So that you can see more clearly, I'll go through the words of Socrates 
himself that are found in chapter 8 of the same book. He says that 


'taking up the children thus born, we will bring them to certain nurses 
in a separate quarter of the city as if to a pen so that they later become 
leaders, whether from men or women or both— since, as I said, the offi- 
cial posts too are common to women and men. But the offspring of the 
inferior, and any of those of the other sort who are born defective, they 
will properly dispose of in secret, so that no one will know what has 
become of them: ‘You’ve got it right; Glaucon said, ‘if the guardians’ 
line is to be preserved.” 


113 After having heard the speech of Socrates, Niccolò said: “Well, Candido, I 
do see clearly that our Lactentius both read and understood Plato’s Republic 
and in company with Aristotle. As you've heard before,» Lactentius casti- 
gated Plato with the following words: 


And yet Plato in all his wisdom, rejecting both human custom and 
nature, chose rather stupid examples to follow: seeing that in certain 
animals the duties of male and female are not distinct, he concluded 
that women should also take on soldiering, be concerned in political 
debate and exercise office both civil and military. 


I do not know whether in book 2, chapter 3, of his Politics Aristotle maligns 
Plato, but I do know that he attacks him with these words: It is strange, said 
he, that Socrates employs the comparison with the lower animals to show 
that the women are to have the same occupations as the men, considering 
that they have no households to manage’”4 


^ P]. Rep. 5.9, 460b-c (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.8; Engl. trans. modified). ^ "See DTL 2.80. 
©Lact. Inst. 3.22.10. “Arist. Pol. 2.2.15, 1264b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.8). In Greek the antecedent 
to ‘they’ (olc) can be women, men, or animals. Yet Bruni's Latin translation quos restricts the 
antecedent to men. 
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114 “Fateor,” inquit tum Candidus, “Socratem statuisse communes viris at- 
que feminis esse debere principatus. At de custodum mulieribus dumta- 
xat non de plebeis ipse loquebatur. Quas siquidem virilis quodammodo et 
generosae volebat esse naturae. Et instruendas ut viri ad musicam et gym- 
nasticam et ad opera bellica, immo ut Augustinus duodevicesimo De dei 
civitate, parte nona, ait: Mos Athenis erat, ut etiam feminae publicis consulta- 
tionibus interessent—ad ferendum suffragium. Generarent tunc illae quidem 
magni animi filios principatu dignos. Idcirco iubet pueros custodum ad bel- 
lum tamquam spectatores ut assuescant deduci debere. Quis dux in bello 
praesente prole et uxore non violentius et animosius pugnare contendat? 
Non tamen solam mulierem imperare intellegebat, ceterum communiter et 
una cum viro. At essetne fortasse quid | inauditum istuc ut aliquando mulie- 
res solae sine viris exercitum ducerent? Nonne Theseus | cum Hercule vir 
magnanimus in Amazonas bellaturus prius quam bellum iniret ratus femi- 
narum proelium neutiquam esse contemnendum, bovem Phoebo immola- 
vit, sicque Antiopam, alii dicunt Hippolytem, captivam duxit? Non apud 
Vergilium Camillae res praeclaras bello gestas lectitamus? Et pro Teucris 
adversus Graecos mulieres se proeliis miscuisse? 


115 "Quando autem Aristoteles ait absurdum esse ex bestiis facere similitu- 
dinem, quod conveniat eadem exercere mulieres quae viri, similitudo ipsa 
est quam aptissima quidem. Quam ut clarius intellegamus exaudiendus est 
Socrates. Quinto namque Platonicae Politiae libro, parte secunda, habet 
haec verba: ‘Feminas custodum canum utrum cum maribus una observare 
oporteat, quemadmodum et illi observant, simulque venari aliaque vicissim 
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114 “I must confess,” Candido then said, “that Socrates stated that leader- 
ship should be shared among men and women. But he spoke only about 
the women of guardians, not about the common people. And in any case 
he wanted these women in some way to be of a male and noble nature. And 
they should be educated like men in music and sports and warlike activities. 
Or more correctly, as Augustine writes in book 18, chapter 9, of The City of 
God: ‘Tt was customary’ with the Athenians ‘that the women also should have 
a part in public deliberations—to have a vote.^ They would then bear chil- 
dren of noble spirit, worthy to lead. That’s why Socrates recommends taking 
the children of the guardians to the theater of war as spectators in order 
to accustom them to it. What general wouldn't strive to fight more fiercely 
and spiritedly when his offspring and wife are present? He didn’t intend for 
a woman to command on her own but jointly and alongside a man. Now 
would it be something unheard of that from time to time women alone, and 
without men, led an army? Didn't the brave Theseus, before he went with 
Hercules to wage war with the Amazons, sacrifice a bull to Phoebus, think- 
ing that one shouldn't take lightly a battle with women?? And didn't he for 
the same reason make Antiope, others say Hippolyta, a captive?* Don't we 
read in Virgil of the great exploits in the war of Camilla?? And didn't women 
interfere in battles on the side of the Trojans against the Greeks? 


115 “When, nevertheless, Aristotle says that ‘it is strange to employ a com- 
parison of the lower animals to show that the women are to have the same 
occupations as the men,* the comparison is in fact extremely fitting. And to 
understand this better we have to listen to Socrates. For he says in book 5, 
chapter 2, of Plato’s Republic: 


‘Do we require the females of watch-dogs to join in guarding what the 
males guard and to hunt with them and share all their pursuits, or do 


a Aug. C.D. 18.9 (modified). The sacrifice of a bull prior to the Battle with the Amazons 
conflates two Theseus legends: (1) the Bull of Marathon (Plu. Thes. 25 and Paus. 1.27.7-10) and 
(2) Theseus' sacrifice to Fear (animal not specified) preceding the Battle with the Amazons 
(Plu. Thes. 27.14). Neither Boccaccio's Teseida nor his Genealogia deorum gentilium conflated 
these legends. Additionally, neither of the 15th-century translations of Plutarch's Theseus— 
Lapo da Castiglionchio (1436) or Antonio Pacini (1439/47)—added the ‘bull’ to the sacrifice 
before the battle. Both translations, however, did rely on Greek Mss where the sacrifice to Fear 
(phobos | qóBoc) incorrectly read to Phoebus (Phoebos / dotfoc), i.e, to Apollo. For the dates 
and circumstances of these translations, see Pade 2007, 1:285-287 and 309-312; and 2:17-23. 
*See Plu. Thes. 26-27; and Pade 2007,1:285-287. ‘See Verg. Aen. 11.648-835. — * Arist. Pol. 
2.2.15, 1264b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.8; Engl. trans. modified). 
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facere, vel has potius tamquam invalidas domi commorari, propter catulorum 

alimoniam atque partum, hos vero solos fatigari omnemque solertiam atque 
curam ad pecorum adhibere custodiam? [Respondet] Glauco ‘Communiter, 
inquit, omnia nisi quod his ut fortioribus, illis vero ut debilioribus uti consue- 
vimus. 


116 "Cicero noster autem, cuius auctoritati semper assurgimus fidemque 
maximam impertimur, cum de elocutione dissereret dicebat: Similitudo est 
oratio traducens ad rem quampiam aliquid ex re dispari simile. Inventio autem 
similium, ait, facilis est. Si quis sibi omnes res, animatas et inanimatas, mutas 
et eloquentes, feras et mansuetas, caelestes et terrestres et maritimas, artificio, 
natura, casu comparatas, usitatas atque inusitatas, frequenter ponere ante 
oculos poterit, et ex his aliquam venari similitudinem quae aut ornare | aut 
docere aut apertiorem rem facere aut ponere ante oculos possit. Non enim res 
tota toti rei necesse est similis sit, sed ad ipsum ad quod confertur similitudi- 
nem habeat oportet. Non enim Socrates, de latratu et canum rabie, ceterum 
de illorum custodia ad custodes principes nostros simile quiddam locutus 
est. Neque in evangelio estote ‘venenosi’ sed prudentes ut serpentes et non 
estote ‘luxuriosi’ sed simplices ut columbe Dominus dixit. Disputet nunc et 
coarguat Socratem Aristoteles ex voto. Ego vero Socratem ipsum Platonem 
Ciceronemque divinis laudibus dignissimos semper observo. 


117 "Sed alio divertamus. Legebas enim quae secundi sui erant, parte secun- 
da, eiusce Aristotelis haec verba: Duo sunt quae faciunt curam habere pro- 
prium scilicet et affectio, quorum neutrum sit in huiuscemodi re publica. Insu- 
per translatio illa natorum ex agricolis et artificibus in custodes et ex his in illos 
magnam continet difficultatem, quemadmodum tandem fiet et cognoscant 
necesse est dantes et transferentes quibus quos dedant. Praeterea et superius 
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we require the females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the 
bearing and the breeding of the whelps while the males toil and have all 
the care of the flock?’ ‘They have all things in common, Glaucon said, 
‘except that we treat the females as weaker and the males as stronger'? 


116 "Now our Cicero, whose authority we always respect and in whom we 
have the highest trust, said this in his discussion on eloquence: 'Comparison 
isa manner of speech that carries over an element of likeness from one thing 
to a different thing." But, he said, 


the invention of comparisons is easy if one can frequently set before 
one's eyes everything animate and inanimate, mute and articulate, wild 
and tame, of the sky, earth, and sea, wrought by art, nature, or chance, 
or unusual, and can amongst these hunt out some likeness which is 
capable of embellishing or proving or clarifying or vivifying. The resem- 
blance between the two things need not apply throughout but must 
hold on the precise point of comparison.* 


For Socrates spoke of a similarity between a dog's guarding instinct and our 
guardian leaders, not of a dog's barking or viciousness. Nor in the gospel did 
the Lord say ‘be poisonous’ as serpents but ‘be wise as serpents’ and not ‘be 
licentious’ as doves but ‘be harmless as a doves.4 Let Aristotle argue and 
confute Socrates as he wishes. I always honor Socrates, Plato, and Cicero as 
extremely worthy of divine praise. 


117 “But let’s change the subject. For you read this excerpt of Aristotle from 
book 2, chapter 2: 


For there are two motives that most cause men to care for things, the 
sense of ownership and the sense of preciousness; and neither motive 
can be present with the citizens of a state so constituted. Again, the 
transference of some of the children at birth from the farmers and arti- 
sans to the guardians and of others from the guardians to the farmers 
and artisans holds a big problem; and the parents who give the chil- 
dren and the officials who transfer them are bound to know which 
they give to whom. And again, the things spoken of above are bound 


à Pl. Rep.5.3, 451d-e (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.2; Engl. trans. modified). R.’s respondet is redun- 
dant since he also quotes Decembrio's inquit. } Auct. Her. 4.45.59. — *Auct. Her. 4.48.61. 
“Matt. 10.16. 
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dicta magis necessarium est evenire, puta rixas et plagas et amores et caedes. 
Nam non amplius appellant custodes fratres et filios et patres et matres, qui 
aliis civibus deduntur. Et rursus qui ex custodibus aliis civibus ut caveant tale 
aliquid perpetrare propter consanguinitatem, de communitate igitur natorum 
et mulierum determinatum sit in hunc modum. 


118 "Paene, mi Nicolae, propter perobscuram nec satis intellegibilem traduc- 
tionem hanc, quid sibi velit quidve sentiat suo illo sermone eloquentissimus 
ipse Aristoteles eruditissimusque mihi divinandum videtur. Non enim Are- 
tinus noster in traducendis alienis eam felicitatem dicendi facilitatemque | 
quam in propriis sui ingenii litteris habuit assecutus est. Cicero utinam, 
qui magis est noster, aut divus Hieronymus Politiam ipsam Latinam fecis- 
sent. Non enim tam absconsam et inextricabilem ceterum eloquentissimam 
clarissimamque teneremus in manibus. Ibi, certo scio, elegantiam, ut ita 
dixerim, auream splendoremque verborum, in quibus nulla prorsus obscu- 
ritas nullae latebrae invenirentur, admirantes legeremus et legentes admi- 
raremur. Verum quantum mihi intellegere datur, sentit quidem Aristoteles 
ratiocinaturque ubi filii et mulieres ea in re publica civibus omnibus com- 
munes essent, ibi amorem paene nullum, nullam illorum curam, diligentiam 
nullam erga illos inesse oportere. Quemadmodum enim, ut ait, parum mel- 
lis multa in aqua diffusum insensibilem facit mistionem, ita amor in filios et 
mulieres totius civitatis distributus atque digestus, paene in nihilum desinit, 
fitque inde ut neglectui et incuriae omnes passim habeantur. 


19 "Planum, inquam, id quidem, Nicolae, quando omnium civium omnes 
et filii et mulieres | communes essent. Verum communionem eam tam 
amplam Socrates, uti antea exaudisti, nequaquam intellexit, quam ad custo- 
des dumtaxat seu senatores ipse contraxerat. Sed dices iam, si recte conii- 
cio, utrumne vel custodum amor in filios et mulieres eis communes disper- 
sus minor et diminutior quasique insensibilem faciens mistionem extite- 
rit, quam si custodum quilibet ex propriis uxoribus proprios susciperet et 
amaret? Verum id esse fatear, quando custodes ipsi non ratione viverent 
et virtute, ceterum potius quemadmodum vulgus promiscuum et gregale 
sensibus et passionibus vexarentur. At cum virtutibus praeclarissimis prae- 
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to occur even more with these transferred children, such as outrage, 
love-making and murder; the children of the guardians transferred to 
the other citizens will no longer speak of guardians as brothers and 
children and fathers and mothers, nor yet will those living among the 
guardians so speak of the other classes, so as to be careful not to com- 
mit any such offence because of their relationship. Such therefore may 
be our decision as to community of children and women.? 


118 “Because of this obscure and barely intelligible translation, my Niccolò, 
I feel like I'm obliged to divine what the highly eloquent and learned Aris- 
totle himself meant and thought in that statement. For in translating others 
our Aretino didn't achieve the verbal felicity and facility that he ingeniously 
exhibited in his own work. We would've wished that Cicero, for whom we 
have greater affinity, or the divine Jerome had rendered the Politics into 
Latin. We then wouldn't have in our hands such an abstruse and insoluble 
copy, but one most eloquent and crystal clear. In such a work, I'm certain, 
we'd read while admiring and admire while reading the golden elegance, 
so to speak, and the splendor of words, finding therein absolutely nothing 
unclear or obscure. But insofar as I can grasp, Aristotle feels and concludes 
that, when all citizens in the state share the children and women, one ought 
to expect almost no love, no care, and no looking after them. For, as he said, 
‘just as putting a little honey into a quantity of water makes the mixture 
imperceptible," so the love for children and women, when distributed and 
dispersed over all citizens, disintegrates into near nothing. The result will 
then be that all are neglected and uncared for. 


119 “Now this, I say, is the obvious result when all the citizens share all 
the children and women. But Socrates, as you heard earlier, never envi- 
sioned such a wide sharing. For he limited it to the guardians or senators 
alone. But at this point, if I guess rightly, you'll ask whether the love of the 
guardians, spread among the children and women whom they share, will 
become weaker and more attenuated, making the mixture nearly impercep- 
tible, than if every one of the guardians would hold in his arms and love 
their own children born of their own wives? I'd concede that this is true 
when the guardians do not live as rational and virtuous beings but rather 
are bothered by senses and passions in the way common and ordinary peo- 
ple are. But since they're endowed with the highest virtues, and no passions 


a Arist. Pol. 2.1.1718, 1262b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.4; Engl. trans. modified). > Arist. Pol.2.1.17, 
1262b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.4). 
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diti sint, neque vehementiis ullis | aut affectibus a ratione seorsum distrahi 
seu inflecti possint, communes profecto filios maiore amore quam proprios 
intimioreque prosequerentur. In illis enim aliis, cum passionibus caeci per- 
trahantur, privatum bonum quoddam inesse domesticum et familiare intel- 
legimus. In his autem, quoniam bonum ipsum communius, eo ipso divinius 
est. Haec itaque communio semper ceteris privatis rebus anteponenda iure 
ipso iudicabitur. Inde peregregie id dictum a Cicerone: Cari sunt parentes 
liberi propinqui familiares; sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa 
est. 


120 "Nonne, mi Nicolae, custodum ea ipsa communio utpote patria quae- 
dam et res publica sanctissima censenda est? Audivi aliquotiens Rauden- 
sem Antonium hunc nostrum dicentem plerosque omnes religionem suam 
ingressos se vidisse, qui omnes et singulos confratres ea ipsa religione, deo 
militantes, ardentiore studio et amore quam fratres aut filios quos sae- 
culo dereliquerant prosequerentur. Nonne intuemur puellos in religionibus 
unum quemque maiorem natu revereri patremque nominare, ipsi vero illos 
quasi surgentes novas plantulas confovere atque illorum unum quemque 
filium compellare? Conexio quidem spiritus unanimes apostolos et indis- 
solubiles effecit. Caro autem infirma est, citoque diffluit atque resolvitur. 


121 "Quando autem Aristoteles, ut statim te legente audivimus, dicebat 
translationem illam natorum ex agricolis et artificibus in custodes et ex his 
in illos magnam continere difficultatem, et reliqua quae sequuntur, intellegi 
plane datur nihil tam sane dictum, nihil tam rectum | esse, quin narrando, 
ut comicus ait, possit depravarier. Verum quid in eiuscemodi | translatione 
Socrates intellexerit audiendum est. Fingit enim omnes e terra genitos, tam- 
quam a matre, auctore deo. Ex ipsa terra quosdam ait traxisse virtutem auri, 
quosdam argenti, ferri et eris. Principem vero secundum bonitatem vena- 
rum dignitates et officia et magistratus distribuere debere. 
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or emotions can distract or divert them from reason, they'd definitely look 
after their shared children with greater and deeper love than they would 
their own children. For we perceive that common people retain some private 
good, domestic and familial, although they're blindly swept away by other 
passions. Yet among the guardians, because it's a more common good, it's 
therefore more divine. Accordingly, the law itself will always give preference 
to the common good over other private goods. That's why Cicero's dictum is 
so excellent: ‘Our parents are dear to us, and so are our children and relatives 
and friends; but our native land alone subsumes all the affections which we 
entertain. 


120 “Must not, my Niccolo, the guardians’ sharing be thought of as some- 
thing like a fatherland and a totally hallowed state? On several occasions 
I've heard our Antonio da Rho himself remark that he's noticed that nearly 
all who've entered the Franciscan order, who, soldiering for God in this order, 
look upon their fellow friars as a group or individually with more zeal and 
love than the brothers or children they left in the world. Don't we respect a 
young boy in a religious order as someone older and call him father? Don't 
the friars in turn look after these boys as if raising freshly sprouted plants, 
and don't they address each of them as a son? Indeed, a spiritual bond made 
the apostles unified and inseparable. ‘But the flesh is weak’? and quickly suf- 
fers disunity and separation. 


121 "Yet, as we just heard you reading, when Aristotle said that the transfer- 
ence 'of the children at birth from the farmers and artisans to the guardians 
and of others from the guardians to the farmers and artisans holds a big prob- 
lem’: and from what he said after that, one easily understands that nothing 
is so well said, nothing so well done, as the comic author put it, ‘that can't be 
made worse in the telling.'? But one has to hear what Socrates thought about 
this transference. For he imagined that at God's initiative all were born from 
theearth as from a mother. He says that from the earth some drew properties 
of gold, some of silver, some of iron, and some of brass. The prince should 
assign positions, functions, and magistracies in accordance with the purity 
of the ore.* 


Cic. Off.117.57 (Walsh). ^Matt.26.41. Arist. Pol. 2.118, 1262b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.4; Engl. 
trans. modified). ‘Ter. Phor. 697. See Pl. Rep. 3.21, 415a-c. 
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122 "Sed me legentem audite rogo. Eiusce haec ipsa sunt verba libro hoc 
quarto, parte tertia: Si quis forte custodum nepos vilis oriretur ad alios trans- 
ferendum esse. Si vero ex aliis probus virtuosusque nascatur inter custodes 
redigendum iudico. Parte autem decima septima, «libro tertio», ita loquitur: 
Si quis custodum nepos subaeneus nascetur aut subferreus, nihil miserean- 
tur aut indulgeant, verum congruum naturae honorem tribuentes ad agrico- 
las transmittant et opifices. Tum si quispiam vicissim ex his subaureus aut 
subargenteus natus erit, ad honores extollentes hos quidem ad custodiam, illos 
ad tutelam deducant civitatis. Tamquam oraculo mandatum sit, tum demum 
urbem esse perituram, cum eam aes aut ferrum continget custodire. 


123 "Quid igitur sibi vult Aristoteles cum ex huiuscemodi translatione cre- 
dit turbationes et difficultates sequi debere? An filios indignos vult hono- 
ribus inter custodes extollere, dignos autem inter artifices occupare neque 
illos transferre? Profecto maior si id fieret perturbatio maiorque sequere- 
tur indignitas, cum ait exinde: Huiuscemodi molestias non facile erit vitari 
ab his qui eam statuunt communitatem. Puta plagas et neces partim volun- 
tarias et rixas et iurgia quae nefas est committere adversus parentes et pro- 
pinquos magis quam adversus extraneos. Fatendum siquidem ea ipsa vera 
esse quae ab Aristotele obiiciuntur | quando de civibus omnibus Socrates 
ipse loqueretur. Verum cum communionem ipsam, ut saepius dictum est, 
inter custodes dumtaxat instituat, quae plagae quae rixae quae neces inter 
unanimes summaeque concordes virosque sanctissimos accidere possunt? 
Honestius siquidem si non Platonem praeceptorem suum at potius Lycur- 
gum ipse Aristoteles esset insectatus. Ille enim tota civitate hanc legem tulit: 
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122 "But please listen to my reading. For Socrates says this in book 4, chap- 
ter 3: 'If a degenerate offspring was born to the guardians, he must be sent 
away to the other classes, and likewise if a superior to the others he must be 
enrolled among the guardians’ I think. In [book 3], chapter 17, he says this: 
‘And if sons are born’ to the guardians 


with an infusion of brass or iron they shall by no means give way to pity 
in their treatment of them, but shall assign to each the status due to 
his nature and thrust them out among the artisans or the farmers. And 
again, if from these there is born a son with unexpected gold or silver 
in his composition they shall honor such and bid them go up higher, 
some to the office of guardian, some to the assistantship, alleging that 
there is an oracle that the state shall then be overthrown when the man 
of iron or brass is its guardian.» 


123 "What then does Aristotle mean when he believes that this transference 
entails confusion and problems? Does he mean that unworthy children are 
moved up among the guardians with honors and that worthy ones remain 
among the artisans and are not transferred? Were that to happen certainly a 
bigger uproar and a greater indignity would follow, seeing that Aristotle next 
Says: 


Moreover it will not be easy for those who institute this sharing to guard 
against such objectionable occurrences as outrage, and in some cases 
voluntary homicide, fights, abusive language, which are more serious 
crimes when committed against fathers, mothers, and relatives than 
against non-relatives.* 


Yes, one has to admit that Aristotle's objections are true in the event Socrates 
were speaking about all citizens. But because, as indicated time and again, 
Socrates instituted this sharing only among the guardians, what violence, 
what fights, what murders could happen among people of single purpose, 
supremely likeminded, and so saintly? Aristotle could've more honorably 
hounded Lycurgus instead of his teacher Plato. For Lycurgus promulgated 
this law for all the citizens: 


^ P]. Rep. 4.3, 423c- d (Latin trans. Decembrio 4.3). Pl. Rep. 3.21, 415b-c (Latin trans. Decem- 
brio 3.17). ©Arist. Pol. 2.1.14, 1262a (Latin trans. Bruni 2.4). 
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Licebat seniori viro iunioris uxoris, si quem ex iunioribus honestum ac pro- 
bum diligeret probaretque, illum ad uxorem adducere, | et ubi eam generoso 
illius semine complesset, suum ipsorum quod natum esset efficere. Licebat iti- 
dem probo viro, qui fecundam aliquam pudicamque mulierem alteri nuptam 
admiraretur, marito illius suadere ut cum ea ipse congrederetur, tamquam in 
solo fertili bonos filios saturus atque facturus. Nonne Hortensius quasi eadem 
legea Catone, quoniam fecunda erat, Martiam impetravit? Atque de filiorum 
mulierumque communione iam satis. 


DEFENSIO PLATONIS CONTRA ARISTOTELEM 
(DE COMMUNE FACULTATUM» 


124 "Reliquum nunc videbatur, quoniam Socrati ab Aristotele obiectum est 
quod legem tulisset oportere communes esse filios et mulieres et facultates, 
rationes quoque et argumenta in illum apparatu multo molitus esset, tan- 
demque deduxisset rem publicam, de qua Socrates locutus esset, eas quas 
dixit continere difficultates et alias illis non minores, ut de facultatibus ipsis 
possessionibusque communibus quippiam diceremus. Verba haec, patres 
optimi, videlicet possessiones inter cives communes esse debere, quando 
hanc quam manibus teneo Platonis seu Socratis Politiam omnem evolvero, 
certo scio, nequaquam invenero. Et quod nulla sit illis facultatum commu- 
nio ex eiusce Socratis sermone compluribus locis plane elici potest. Ait enim 
libro quarto, parte nona: Num principibus in civitate | causas impones iudi- 
candas? <...) Numquid igitur magis affectabunt quam ne quis aliena occupet 
aut suis defraudetur? Si communia essent omnia, quis civis posset aliena 
subripere aut bonis propriis defraudari? Voluit enim ipse legislator in sua 
re publica nihil praeter inter custodes urbis gubernatores esse commune. 
Quibus, ut sanctius viverent, nihil proprii esse decrevit. Libro autem quinto, 
parte duodecima, audire rogo quae dixerit Socrates verba: Priora igitur tan- 


9 Defensio...Aristotelem no. mg. V! : Hic defenditur Plato adversus Aristotelem O! iuxta Si 
communia... 
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An elderly man with a young wife, if he looked with favor and esteem 
on some fair and noble young man, was allowed to introduce him to her 
and to adopt as his own her offspring by such a noble father. And again, 
a worthy man who admired some woman for the fine children that 
she bore her husband and the modesty of her behavior as a wife, was 
allowed to enjoy her favors, if her husband would consent, thus plant- 
ing, as it were, in a soil of beautiful fruitage and begetting for himself 
noble children.? 


Using the same law didn't Hortensius get Marcia from Cato because she was 
fertile?> But that's enough now about the sharing of children and women. 


A DEFENSE OF PLATO AGAINST ARISTOTLE 
ON THE SHARING OF PROPERTY 


124 "It seems we still have to say something about communal properties and 
possessions because Aristotle reproached Socrates for having promulgated a 
law that children, women, and possessions should be shared.* We also must 
make a comment because Aristotle elaborated reasons and arguments with 
great rhetorical flourishes against Socrates and ultimately concluded that 
the state, about which Socrates spoke, holds the problems he mentioned 
and others greater still. These words, distinguished gentlemen, namely, that 
citizens should share possessions, I'm certain I'll never find should I turn 
every page of Plato's or Socrates' Republic that I have in my hand. That one 
finds no sharing of property among the citizens can also be clearly elicited 
from Socrates' statements in various passages. For he said in book 4, chap- 
ter 9: ‘Will you not assign the conduct of lawsuits in your state to the rulers? 
[...] Will not this be the chief aim of their decisions, that no one shall have 
what belongs to others or be deprived of his own?’ If everything were shared 
property, what citizen could steal someone else's property or defraud him of 
his personal possessions? For the legislator himself intended in his state that 
nothing be shared except between the city's guardian-directors. He ordered 
them to possess nothing so that they would live more virtuously. Please lis- 
ten to this remark Socrates made in book 5, chapter 12: 


à Plu. Lyc. 15.7 (Latin trans. Filelfo, f. 78); see Pade 2007, 2:29-32. >See Plu. Cat. Min. 25.1- 
28; see Pade2007,1133-141. °See Arist. Pol. 24.2, 1261a (Latin trans. Bruni 21). Pl. Rep. 
4.10, 433e—4344 (Latin trans. Decembrio 4.9). 
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dem confessi sumus. Diximus enim neque domos illis proprias neque agros aut 
possessiones esse oportere. Verum a reliquis civibus nutrimentum ut custodiae 
mercedem capientes, communiter inter se omnia consumere, si veri custodes 
esse debeant(....» Alimentis vero et his omnibus quibus vita maxime indiget 
ipsi et eorum donentur pueri. 


125 "Istaec communio, viri doctissimi, Regulae quam divus Franciscus fra- 
tribus instituit videtur assimilis. Ait enim fratres non approprient sibi nec 
domum nec locum nec aliquam rem. Voluit enim ut populum in deum diri- 
gerent, ad virtutes hortarentur, a vitiis avocarent, | stipem et eleemosynam a 
civibus acciperent, nihil in proprio ne in commune quidem habentes, cete- 
rum, quo verum fatear cum Apostolo in Christo, omnia possidentes. 


126 "Quid aliud sensit contra Socrates? Audite illum quaeso. Parte enim eiu- 
sce libri undecima inquit: Populus quo nomine principes esse dicet?' Respon- 
det Glauco: ‘Salvatores et adiutores. Subiungit Socrates: ‘Quid ipsi populum?” 
Respondet Glauco: 'Mercedis datores et nutritores.’ Si ergo populus principi- 
bus custodiae mercedem tribuit nutrimentumque, quibus argumentis di- 
centur omnia esse communia? Praesertim ubi custodes ceteris digniores gra- 
tis alimenta pro se filiisque a civibus accipiunt, per se autem nihil habeant? 
Ipse idem secundo suo, parte undecima, habet haec | verba: Afferens autem 
agricola ad forum aliquid eorum quae facit vel alius quispiam artificum si non 
in idem tempus veniet, cum indigentibus ea quae allata sunt permutare, vaca- 
bit ab opere suo in foro sedens?' Cui respondet Adimantus, 'Nequaquam. Sed 
sint qui hoc videntes, se ipsos ad hoc statuant ministerium.’ Deinde (Socra- 
tes) ait: Agricolis ergo quam pluribus et alüs artificibus civitati nostrae erit 
opus(....» Tum ministris invehentibus et evehentibus singula. Ii autem sunt 
negotiatores...» Forum ergo nobis et numisma permutationis causa ex hoc 


4-5 Alimentis...pueri mg. suppl. O! 5 donentur] -antur Decem. 8 neclocum om. OV, s.l. 
suppl.O!V! 12 contra s.l. suppl. O! 13-14 Respondet...et O : Glauco salvatores inquit et 
Decem. 14-15 Salvatores...Glauco om. V 18 autem O:tamenV 22 Cui...Sed] Adimantus 
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And this is consistent with what we said before. For we said, I believe, 
that they must not possess houses of their own or land or any other 
property. But they should receive from the other citizens their nourish- 
ment as the reward for their guardianship and all consume it in common 
if they are to be true guardians [....] But basic goods and all that is especially 
required for life should be given to them and their children.? 


125 "That sharing of property, scholarly gentlemen, looks very like the Rule 
that the divine Francis established for the friars. For in his words: 'The fri- 
ars shall appropriate nothing for themselves: neither house, nor place, nor 
anything.^ He obviously wanted the friars to lead people to God, to stimu- 
late them to virtues, to dissuade them from vice, to accept from the citizens 
small offerings and alms while having nothing personally nor even in com- 
mon, but ‘possessing everything" in order that I, with the Apostle, speak the 
truth in Christ.¢ 


126 “What else did Socrates think to the contrary?* Please hear him out. 
He says in chapter n1 of that book: "What will the people call their rulers?’ 
‘Saviors and helpers, Glaucon said. ‘And’ Socrates continued, ‘what term will 
these apply to the people?’ ‘Providers of their reward and supporters, Glau- 
con replied. If, then, the people contributed rewards and food to the rulers 
for guardianship, on what grounds will one say that everything is shared? 
Especially when guardians, more worthy than everyone else, receive from 
the citizens free food, both for themselves and their children, yet may have 
nothing themselves? Likewise, Socrates says in book 2, chapter 11: 


‘If then, the farmer or any other craftsman taking his products to the 
market-place does not arrive at the same time with those who desire to 
exchange with him, is he to sit idle in the market-place and lose time 
from his own work?’ ‘By no means, Adeimantus said, ‘but there are men 
who see this need and appoint themselves for this service.’ 


Socrates also said: ‘So our city will require more farmers and craftsmen, [... | 
and also of other ministrants who are to export and import the merchandise. 
These are traders [....] A market-place, then, and money for the purpose of 


^ PI. Rep. 5.1213, 464c-465d (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.12-13; Engl. trans. modified). > Fran- 
cis of Assisi Reg. [1223] 1906, cap. 6 (Robinson modified). ‘°11Cor. 6.10. ‘See Rom. 9a. 
*That is, in opposition to everyone sharing everything. PI. Rep. 5.11, 463b (Latin trans. 
Decembrio 5.11; Engl. trans. modified). Pl. Rep. 2.12, 371c (Latin trans. Decembrio 2.11; Engl. 
trans. modified). 
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fiet. Quando igitur, ut dictum est, possessiones communes essent, quid huiu- 
scemodi cura negotiatoribus, artificibus et agricolis? Quid foro et pecuniis et 
permutatione opus esset? 


127 "Callistratus orator Athenis famosissimus fuit, quem cum Demonsthe- 
nes puer causam Oropi agentem audivisset honoremque illi exhibitum in- 
spexisset, ad eloquentiam tum primum accensus est Platonisque discipu- 
lum sese statim, quod a plurimis non ambigitur praebuit. Tres igitur eodem 
tempore philosophos et oratores ipsos floruisse manifestum est. Sed quor- 
sum? Soleo equidem, viri doctissimi, non ut transfuga ceterum ut explorator 
persaepe in vestra castra transire. Ubi eum librum quempiam vestrae profes- 
sionis superioribus diebus evolverem, locum eum offendi quo de nundinis 
agebatur. Ibi eiusce Callistrati iurisconsulti | verba quae statim ex Socrate 
audivistis paene, ut ita dixerim, ad unguem habebantur. 


128 "Sed ne longius abeam contrahendus est sermo. Unumque dumtaxat, 
quoniam causae qua de agitur videtur accommodum, minime praetereun- 
dum existimavi. Dicebat | enim sic: Summae prudentiae et auctoritatis apud 
Graecos Plato cum institueret quemadmodum civitas bene ac beate habitari 
posset, in primis istos negotiatores necessarios duxit, et reliqua quae inibi 
sequebantur. Hoc eo mihi facile persuadeo primo virum hunc, quoniam 
et doctissimus et sapientissimus esset, Digestis illis vestris inter iurecon- 
sultos praecipuum adnumerari et inscribi debuisse. Deinde quoniam Pla- 
tonis mentem inspexerat legemque ferentem ea tempestate ut coniectari 
potest audiverat, quae quemadmodum civitas bene et beate habitari posset 
edocebat, merito et ipso iure eum auctoritatis summae apud Graecos ipsos 
summaeque prudentiae scribit concelebratum esse. Si ergo civium omnium 
mulieres omnes et facultates communes essent, quae Platonis prudentia 
dici, quae bene ac beate vivendi lex ea tam ampla communione ferri potuis- 
set? Sed ii logi sunt adversantium et merae nugae. Praeter ea haec quae dicta 


5 exibi- O, -h- s.l. suppl. O! 6 accensus O : incensus V || estom. V 12 "Callistrati *eiusce 
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exchange will be the result of this.* Were, therefore, possessions to be shared, 
as was stated, what prompts this solicitude for traders, craftsmen and farm- 
ers? Why would a market and money and interchange be necessary? 


127 “Callistratus was a very famous orator in Athens.» When Demosthenes, 
as a boy, heard Callistratus plead the case of Oropus and saw the honor con- 
ferred on him, heat that moment developed a burning passion for eloquence 
and immediately became a pupil of Plato, which appears to most people as 
self-evident. Obviously, then, three philosophers and orators flourished at 
the same time. But so what? Well, scholarly gentlemen, I'm *wont to cross 
over’ to your ‘camp, not as a deserter but as a scout? When these past days 
I was flipping through some book of your profession, I came on a passage in 
which markets were discussed. There the lawyer Callistratus' words that you 
just heard from Socrates were considered almost the model formulation, so 
to speak.* 


128 "But this speech should be reined in lest I wander too far afield. And yet 
I've decided that one particular subject absolutely shouldn't be overlooked 
since it seems relevant to our discussion. For Callistratus said the following: 
"Indeed, when Plato, a man of the highest reputation among the Greeks for 
good sense, was laying down how a state could be well and happily run, he 
regarded the tradesmen as particularly necessary’ and continued there with 
other remarks. By this I'm easily convinced, first of all, that in those Digests 
of yours this man Callistratus, because he's both very learned and wise, had 
to be counted and classified as preeminent among lawyers. Furthermore, 
because Callistratus had searched the mind of Plato and, one can surmise, 
had listened to him at that time proposing a law that instructed ‘how a state 
could be well and happily run; he writes that Plato by merit and by right 
was honored 'among the Greeks' themselves as having 'supreme authority 
and wisdom. Now if all citizens shared all women and possessions, what 
could've been called the wisdom of Plato? which law could've been pro- 
posed for living well and happily with such extensive mutual ownership? 
But these are the trifles of quibblers and pure nonsense. Besides what's been 


^ P]. Rep. 2.1112, 371a-b (Latin trans. Decembrio 2.11; Engl. trans. modified). >The ensuing 
remarks confuse the late Roman jurist, Callistratus (3rd century CE; see Bonini 1964, 13-28), 
with the Athenian orator, Callistratus of Aphidnae (4th century BCE). ‘See Plu. Demos. 5.1- 
7; and Pade 2007, 1:152-154. “Sen. Ep.2.5. *See Dig. 50.11.2; and above n. 257. ‘Dig. 50.1.2 
(Watson); see Call. Cognit. 3; and Bonini 1964, 75-76. 8Dig.50.11.2 (Watson). See above n. b. 
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sunt, habesne aliud quicquam, mi Nicolae, quo fortius et violentius Plato- 
nem et Socratem aggrediare?" 


129 Tum Nicolaus ea parte qua prius Aristotelis haec verba lectitabat: Enim- 
vero nec si optimum sit unam quam maxime esse civitatem, tamen id demon- 
strari videtur ex sermone, si omnes dicant ‘suum’ et ‘non suum.’ Hoc enim 
Socrates putat signum esse civitatis perfectae unitae. At enim verbum 'omnes' 
duplex est. Si igitur tamquam singuli forsan esset magis quod efficere vult 
Socrates. Singuli enim eundem filium suum dicerent et mulierem eandem et de 
facultatibus et de quibusvis aliis eodem modo. Nunc autem non ita dicunt qui 
communibus utuntur mulieribus et filiis, sed omnes quidem at non ut singuli 
eorum«....» Quod igitur aberratio quaedam sit in verbo ‘omnes’ manifestum 
est. Nam et utraque | et imparia et paria dicet propter duplicitatem, et in ser- 
monibus positum litigiosos facit syllogismos. Quare hoc ipsum ‘omnes’ dicere 
uno quidem modo | bonum est, sed nequaquam possibile; alio autem modo 
nihil consentaneum. 


130 "Quoniam fortasse longius," inquit tum Candidus, “disceptandi metas 
egressi sumus, honestum nimirum iam tandem videretur philosophorum 
horum illustrium concertationem absolveremus. Quod quo facilius fiat, Pla- 
tonicam Politiam, quaeso, quam manibus teneo ipse suscipias libroque 
quinto hoc, parte decima, quid Socrates alloquatur tute nobis audientibus 
legas. Fuerit, certo scio, ut veritas quae multis saeculis pelago immersa et 
incognita latuit, iam coram supernatet ac luce clarius dignoscatur ab omni- 


» 


bus. 


131 Tum non difficilis Nicolaus sed perhumanus totus librum eum accipiens, 
eiusce Socratis legebat haec verba: Habemusne igitur quicquam in civitate 


6 At enim] Omnes apostoli dei sunt duodecim. Collective verum est; divisive falsum. Nam 
Petrus et Paulus sunt apostoli dei; nec tamen sunt duodecim. no. mg. O'V 
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said, my Niccolo, do you have any other way to attack Plato and Socrates 
more strongly and forcefully?" 


129 From the same chapter as before, Niccoló as usual then read Aristotle's 
comments: 


Again, even granting that it is best for the community to be as com- 
plete a unity as possible, complete unity does not seem to be proved by 
the formula “if all citizens say ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ at the same time,’ 
which Socrates thinks to be a sign of the city’s being completely one. 
‘All’ is an ambiguous term.? If it means ‘each severally, very likely this 
would more fully realize the state of things which Socrates wishes to 
produce (for in that case every citizen would call the same boy his son 
and also the same woman his wife, and will speak in the same way of 
property and indeed of everything that falls to his lot), but the citizens, 
having community of women and children, will not call them ‘theirs’ in 
this sense, but will mean theirs collectively and not severally [....] We 
see then that the word ‘all’ is equivocal (in fact the words ‘both, ‘odd, 
‘even, owing to their ambiguity, occasion argumentative quibbling in 
discussions); hence really for ‘all’ to say the same thing is in one sense 
admirable, although impracticable, but in another sense is not at all a 
sign of concord. 


130 “Because,” Candido then said, “we may have greatly exceeded the lim- 
its of a debate, it would now at last seem entirely appropriate to wind down 
the quarreling of those famous philosophers. And to make that easier, please 
take Plato’s Republic that I hold in my hands and, as we listen, you yourself 
read what Socrates says in book 5, chapter 10. What will happen, I'm sure, 
is that the truth, which for many centuries lay hidden in the sea, submersed 
and unknown, now surfaces openly and all come to recognize it more clearly 


than the light of day.” 


131 Then Niccolò, being obliging and perfectly civil, accepted the book and 
read the following comments of Socrates: 


a Marginal comment in O and V: “‘All God's apostles are twelve.’ Collectively this is true; sep- 
arately it's false. For Peter and Paul are God's apostles; they aren't, however, twelve" Arist. 
Pol. 24.8, 1261b (Latin trans. Bruni 2.3; Engl. trans. modified). 
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deterius dicere quam quod eam dividit et plures pro una facit? Aut bonum illo 
maius quod eam unit colligatque? <...) Voluptatis igitur dolorisque commu- 
nicatio potissimum cives omnes colligaret, si cum fierent eadem ac perirent, 
gauderent pariter dolerentque<....» Horum autem solvit partitio cum quidam 
dolentes, gestientes vero reliqui in hisdem civitatis casibus aut eorum quae in 
civitate sunt apparent...» Id autem solet fieri, quando non simul haec in civi- 
tate dicuntur verba ‘meum’ et ‘non meum. Idem et de alieno cum vicissim 
dicitur meum et ‘non meum, illam optime regi constat<....) Et quam pro- 
xime se uni habet homini, quemadmodum si digitus noster uspiam laesus sit, 
reliqua corporis communio ad animam disposita, quae ad unum ordinem se 
habet in ea principantis sensit, totaque simul patiente parte condoluit. Sicque 
hominem digitum dicimus dolore. | Eadem ratio de quocumque, doloris scilicet 
languente parte, voluptatis gestiente....) Similis quoque illi quod interrogas, 
quae optime regitur se habet civitas. Uno siquidem ex civibus bonum malumve 
patiente, civitas ipsa suum potissime esse dicet quod patitur et aut tristabitur 
tota aut universa gaudebit. 


132 Candidus auditis his, “Sunt,” inquit, “haud nulli, quibus fortasse—ut ex 
sermone suo elicitur—Aristoteles adnumerandus est, qui Socratem de sua 
civitate loqui arbitrentur. Nec advertunt similitudinem ab illo positam ut 
probet, quando talis civitas reperiretur, | tota esset una. Et quod insequens 
est, si custodes ita se habebunt, efficient se ipsos tamquam unum corpus. 
Sed quo clarius intueare Socratem per similitudinem de altera non de sua 
civitate locutum esse, legas oro, mi Nicolae, quae insequitur partem." 


133 Prosequebatur ille itaque eiusce philosophi sermonem hunc: Tempus est 
igitur ad nostram reverti civitatem, et quae sermone confessi sumus in ea con- 
templari, si haec ipsa aut alia quaedam res publica magis habeat. 


2 colligatque] -que om. V, s.l. suppl. V! 7 et? om. Decem. 10 ordinem O et Decem. : homi- 
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Do we know of any greater evil for a state than the thing that distracts 
it and makes it many instead of one, or a greater good than that which 
binds it together and makes it one? [...] Then, the community of plea- 
sure and pain is the tie that binds, when, so far as may be, all the citizens 
rejoice and grieve alike at the same births and deaths [....] But the 
individualization of these feelings is a dissolvent, when some grieve 
exceedingly and others rejoice at the same happenings to the city and 
its inhabitants [....] And this usually happens when the citizens do not 
utter in unison such words as ‘mine’ and ‘not mine, and similarly with 
regard to the word 'another's' [....] That city is best ordered in which 
the expressions ‘mine’ and ‘non mine’ are used alternatively [....] And the 
city whose state is most like that of an individual man. For example, if 
the finger of one of us is wounded, the entire community of bodily con- 
nections stretching to the soul for 'integration' with the dominant part 
is made aware, and all of it feels the pain as a whole though it is a part 
that suffers, and that is how we come to say that the man has a pain in 
his finger. And for any other member of the man the same statement 
holds, alike for a part that labors in pain or is eased by pleasure [....] To 
return to your question, the best governed state most nearly resembles 
such an organism. This kind of state will, when anyone of the citizens 
suffers good or evil, be most likely to speak of the part that suffers as 
its own and will share the pleasure or the pain as a whole.* 


132 Having heard this, Candido said: "Some think that Socrates is talking 
here about his own state.^ Aristotle, perhaps, must be counted among them, 
as one gathers from his words. These individuals fail to notice that Socrates 
made a comparison which demonstrates that should such a state be discov- 
ered, it would be entirely one. And as a consequence, if the guardians will 
conduct themselves this way, they'll organize themselves as one body. But in 
order for you to perceive more clearly that Socrates, through this compari- 
son, talked about another state, not his own, would you please, my Niccolo, 
read what follows." 


133 And so Niccoló resumed with this statement by our philosopher: "It is 
time to return to our city and observe whether it, rather than any other, 
embodies the qualities agreed upon in our argument.” 


^ PI. Rep. 510, 462a—e (Latin trans. Decembrio 510). Reference to ‘his own state’ implies 
that some thought Socrates was speaking about Athens and not Kallipolis with its three 
groups of citizens. *Pl. Rep. 5.11, 462e (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.11). 
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134 “His dictis uti cernis, doctissime Nicolae, prosequitur materiam custo- 
dum tantum eorumque communionem a ceteris civibus separat. Sed pro- 
grediare. Videbis similitudinem iterari ab illo, quam multi, credentes de sua 
communione loquatur, haud intellegunt.” 


135 Legebat tunc ille quae sequebantur haec verba: In ea igitur prae cunc- 
tis civitate potissimum conclamabitur, uno civium bene aut male se habente, 
eius quod modo diximus verbi vox: meum siquidem se bene habet, vel meum 
male<....» Cum hoc inquam mandato atque verbo communes voluptates et 
dolores sequi diximus<....) Eius itaque permaxime communicabunt cives quod 
meum nominabunt, ex quo doloris ac voluptatis communicationem consequi 
necesse est. 


136 “Cum iam bis,” ait tum Candidus, “eandem de civitate illa similitudinem 
Socrates ponat, infert, si recte | una tecum lineas percurro, Nicolae, sermo- 
nem hunc: Num igitur horum occasione mulierum puerorumque communio 
<...> custodibus nostris erit utilis? Sed tertio iam eam ipsam, mi Nicolae, simi- 
litudinem perlegas velim. Ille autem ita loquebatur: Atqui maximum civitatis 
bonum confessi sumus, quae optime habitaretur corpori ad suas partes quem- 
admodum et dolore et laetitia se haberet comparantes." 


137 Accipiens his lectis e Nicolai manibus librum Candidus aiebat: "Audite, 
patres optimi, quaeso quemadmodum Socrates civitatem illam ad suam 
accommodet et coaptet. Illius verba sunt haec: Maximi igitur boni causa 
nostrae civitati visa est custodibus nostris mulierum puerorumque communio. 
Quisiam tandem fuerit litterarum tam inscius, studiorum tam expers et exul, 
tam denique barbarus, | qui auditis his non intellegat a Socrate civitatis simi- 
litudinem poni, suam autem ab illo nequaquam explicari? praesertim cum 
per ter similitudinem eandem cum corporis eadem comparatione instau- 
rare videatur? semperque suorum custodum in finem mentionem faciat? et 
eos civitati ita constitute contendat? Dicat iam Aristoteles—quod et dicit — 


2 ceteris O: ceterum V 18 et!] de Decem. 19 aiebat mg. suppl. 0! 20 suam O : sua V 
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134 “As you see in this quotation, scholarly Niccolò, Socrates only pursued 
the topic of the guardians, and he separated their community from the other 
citizens. But continue. You'll see that he repeats the comparison, which 
many don't understand at all since they believe he's talking about his own 
community." 


135 Niccoló then read the passage that follows: 


Then, in this city more than in any other, when one citizen fares well 
or ill, men will pronounce in unison the word of which we spoke: 'It is 
mine that does well; it is mine that does ill’ [....] And so we said that this 
conviction and way of speech brings with it a community in pleasures 
and pains [....] Then these citizens, above all others, will have one and 
the same thing in common which they will name mine, and by virtue of 
this communion they will have their pleasures and pains in common.? 


136 "So now,” Candido said, “for the second time Socrates makes the same 
comparison about that state. If you and I, Niccoló, accurately run over these 
lines together, he introduces this remark: ‘Therefore, in this situation [...] 
will not the community of wives and children among the guardians be use- 
ful?’ But please, my Niccolò, read this same comparison for the third time. 
He stated it like this: ‘But we further agreed that this unity is the greatest 
blessing for a state, and we compared a well governed state to the human 
body in its relation to the pleasure and pain of its parts.* 


137 With the reading finished, Candido, retrieving the book from Niccolò, 
said: "Please listen, distinguished gentlemen, to how Socrates relates and 
links that state to his own. In his words: 'The cause, then, of the greatest good 
for our state has been shown to be the community of women and children 
among our guardians. Now, who's so ignorant of literature, so cut off and 
estranged from intellectual pursuits, and ultimately such a barbarian, that 
on hearing these remarks he doesn't understand that Socrates advances a 
comparison of a state, but in no way portrays his own? Especially since he is 
seen to return to the same comparison three times, using the same analogy 
of the body, and since he always concludes with a mention of his guardians, 
and since he matches them to a state constituted as described. Let Aristo- 


a Pl. Rep. 5.11, 463e-464a (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.11). b Pl. Rep. 5.11, 464a (Latin trans. 
Decembrio 511). —*Pl. Rep. 5.12, 464b (Latin trans. Decembrio 5.1). — 4Pl. Rep. 5.12, 464b 
(Latin trans. Decembrio 5.11; Engl. trans. modified). 
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Superfluum ergo quiddam et comptum et novum et dubitativum omnes Socra- 
tis habent sermones. Fatebor ipse rem publicam novam esse quam tradit. 
Fatebor item comptissimum eum esse eloquentissimumque, et cuius ser- 
monis cultum et ornatum non dicam Aristoteles ipse aequare possit, verum, 
si pace vestra dici potest, ne attingere illum quidem. Videat exinde ipse ne 
rationibus vagis et exilibus et argumentis nequaquam necessariis passim in 
Socratem scateat. Audivistis etiam genus dicendi suum. Apertum quidem 
ipsum est clarum perspicuum, ut vel mediocriter docti—quod de Aristotele 
dici non potest—illud sine interprete sine commentariis | plane intellegere 
queant." 


138 Nicolaus rursum Lactentii sui haec verba legebat in tertio: En Socratis 
temporibus natum esse se Plato homo sapiens gratulatur. Videamus tamen 
quid illum Socrates docuerit. Qui cum totam physicam repudiasset, eo se con- 
tulit, ut de virtute atque officio quaereret. Itaque non dubito, quin auditores 
suos iustitiae praeceptis erudierit. Docente igitur Socrate non fugit Platonem 
iustitiae vim in aequitate consistere, siquidem omnes pari condicione nascun- 
tur. ‘Ergo nihil, inquit, ‘privati ac propii boni habeant, sed ut pares esse possint, 
quod iustitiae ratio desiderat, omnia in commune possideant. Ferri hoc potest, 
quamdiu de pecunia dici videtur. Quod ipsum quam impossibile sit et quam 
iniustum, poteram multis rebus ostendere, concedamus tamen ut possit fieri; 
omnes enim sapientes erunt et pecuniam contemnent. Quo igitur illum com- 
munitas ista perduxit? 


139 "Video iam, Candide, quae ad haec sis ipse responsurus. Dices qui- 
dem—uti antea dixisti—Lactentium videlicet neque Socratem neque Pla- 
tonem intellexisse. Quippe qui non legem tam amplam ferant ut omnia 
civitatis bona civium omnium velint esse communia. | Verum de custodibus 
dumtaxat ipsos loqui, quos nihil privati ac proprii boni habere statuerunt. 
Sed quo pares esse possent, quod iustitiae ratio desiderat, omnia eos in com- 
mune possessuros. Atque de Lactentio hac in re iam satis et super. 


1comptumetom.V 2 ipse s./. suppl. O! || quam] qui O, corr. quam O! 3 item s.L suppl. 
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tle say—which he does—‘All the discourses of Socrates possess brilliance, 
cleverness, originality and keenness of inquiry? I'll acknowledge that the 
state Socrates introduces is a new thing. I'll also admit that he is exception- 
ally clever and original. And regarding the refinement and ornamentation 
of his speech, I'll not say that Aristotle can equal him, but if by your leave 
I may say so, he can’t even come close. Aristotle should see to it, therefore, 
that he not randomly froth about Socrates with vague and weak reasonings 
and totally extraneous arguments. You have heard Socrates’ way of speaking. 
It’s accessible, clear and lucid, so that even the poorly schooled can clearly 
understand it without an interpreter or commentaries. This can't be said of 
Aristotle.’ 


138 Niccolò then resumed reading with this passage in book 3 of his Lacten- 
tius: 


And the wise man Plato is glad to be born in the time of Socrates! Let us 
consider instead what Plato learnt off Socrates. After his rejection of 
scientific inquiry, Socrates concentrated on investigating virtue and 
duty. Doubtless therefore, he enlightened his listeners with his advice 
on justice. Under Socrates’ tuition, Plato surely saw that the power of 
justice consists in fairness, since all men are born on the same terms. 
‘Let them therefore have nothing private of their own, he says, ‘and so 
that equality is possible, which justice logically requires, let them have 
everything in common.’ That is tolerable as long as it is clear that the 
topic is money. How impossible it actually is and how unfair, I could 
demonstrate in many ways, but let us allow its possibility: everyone is 
going to be wise and despise money. So where does this idea of ‘in com- 
mon’ take him.> 


139 “I see already, Candido, how you're going to respond to this. You'll say— 
as you've said before—that Lactentius obviously didn't understand either 
Socrates or Plato. For they didn't propose such an expansive law that they 
meant for all citizens to share all the goods of the state. Rather, they only 
talked about the guardians, who, they established, couldn't have private and 
personal possessions. And what's more, in order that they be equal, as the 
theory of justice demands, they would possess all goods in common. Well, 
this is more than enough now on this topic from Lactentius. 


a Arist. Pol. 2.3, 1265a (Latin trans. Bruni2.9). Lact. Inst. 3.20.17-3.21.3. 
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140 “Reliquum nunc est ut divum Hieronymum de Platone loquentem audi- 
amus. Quem si illi non adversum esse docueris—hac plane de facultatum 
mulierum puerorumque communione—factum abs te mihi satis ducam 
tecumque in sententiam simul accesserim. Scribit vir ille | sanctissimus 
adversus Iovinianum quod te non fugit librum quempiam quo haec verba 
leguntur: Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet, (et) quasi Platonis Poli- 
tiam legerint et Catonis sectentur exemplum, nulla apud eos coniunx propria 
est, sed ut cuique libitum fuerit pecudum more lasciviunt." 


141 "Quamquam divus ipse Hieronymus, mi Nicolae,” ait Candudus, “Sco- 
tos dicat proprias uxores non habere quasi Platonis Politiam lectitarint, non 
eo ipso tamen insequens est Platonem ipsum tulisse legem aut Socratem 
qua vellent totius civitatis mulieres esse communes. Verum legem eam Hie- 
ronymus noster cum Platonem ob doctrinam eius gravissimam cultumque 
sermonis persaepe teneret in manibus, de custodibus tantum datam esse 
intellegebat, quibus ut saepius dictum est nullae propriae habebantur uxo- 
res sed communes. Nec tamen ita communes ut sine iussu principis possent 
cuilibet passim commisceri. Quod autem vir sanctissimus ita intellexerit 
elici potest ex insequente Catonis exemplo. Etenim Cato uxorem propriam 
non semper perpetuis et continentibus annis Martiam habuit neque com- 
munem umquam. Quando enim sua fuit, non Hortensii fuit. Quando Hor- 
tensius eam habuit, non cum Catone communem habuit." 


QUARTUS ERROR, QUINTUS ERROR (ET) SEXTUS ERROR 


142 Tum Nicolaus, qui tantorum philosophorum controversias et lites iam 
ad cumulum intellegebat, evolutis dicis plurimis, ad eum septimi libri locum 
devenit ubi Lactentius de fine mundi ita loquebatur: Fortasse quispiam nunc 
requirat, quando ista quae diximus sint futura. Iam superius ostendi completis 
annorum sex milibus mutationem istam fieri oportere et iam appropinquare 


22 Quartus Error] no. mg. O'V! iuxta Fortasse quispiam... | Quintus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta 
omnis tamen... || Sextus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta At vero... 
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140 "We still have to hear what the divine Jerome said about Plato. If you 
had shown that Jerome was not opposed to Plato—obviously about sharing 
of possessions, women, and children—I would be satisfied and agree with 
you.? As you are fully aware, that saintly man wrote a book against Jovinian 
in which we find the following passage: 'The Scots have no wives of their 
own, as though they read Plato's Republic and followed Cato's example. No 
man among them has his own wife, but like beasts they indulge their lust to 
their heart's content.”> 


141 "Although, my Niccoló," Candido replied, "the divine Jerome himself 
writes that 'the Scots have no wives of their own, as though they read the 
Plato's Republic; it’s not a foregone conclusion that Plato or Socrates pro- 
posed a law in which they intended the whole state to share women. Since 
our Jerome often read Plato for his serious teaching and refined language, 
he understood that this law had been proposed only for the guardians, who, 
as is said time and again, didn't have wives of their own but in common. 
Not so in common, however, that they could have intercourse randomly 
with whomever they pleased without the prince's bidding. That this was, in 
fact, our saintly man's understanding can be inferred from his subsequent 
example of Cato.* For Cato didn't constantly have his own wife Marcia for 
uninterrupted and continuous years nor did he ever share her. For when she 
was his, she didn't belong to Hortensius. When Hortensius had her, he didn't 
share her with Cato." 


THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH ERRORS 


142 Niccoló understood that the controversies and disagreements of such 
eminent philosophers had now reached their apex. So after flipping through 
many folios, he came to that passage in book 7 where Lactentius says this 
about the end of the world: 


Someone may now ask when these things will happen which we have 
spoken of. I have already pointed out above that the change should 
occur at the end of six thousand years, and that the supreme day 


è Arcimboldi's Gloss 16 (Appendix 1) makes evident that Jerome sided with L. on this point. 
^ Hier. Jov. 2.7 (Fremantle). ^ *See Plu. Cat. min. 25; and Pade 2007, 1133-141. Many church 
fathers, however, especially Tertullian (Apol. 39) strongly disapproved of this arrangement 
between Cato and Hortensius. 4On dica, -ae, see Introduction 52. 
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summum illum conclusionis extremae diem. De signis quae dicta sunt | | a pro- 
phetis licet noscere; praedixerunt enim signa, quibus consummatio temporum 
Cet) expectanda sit nobis in singulos dies et timenda. Quando tamen com- 
pleatur haec summa, docent ii qui de temporibus scripserunt, colligentes ea 
ex litteris sanctis et ex variis historiis, quantus sit numerus annorum ab exor- 
dio mundi. Qui licet varient ac aliquantulum numeri eorum summa dissentiat, 
omnis tamen expectatio non amplius quam ducentorum videtur annorum. 
Etiam res ipsa declarat lapsum ruinamque rerum brevi fore, nisi quod inco- 
lumi urbe Roma nihil istis videtur esse metuendum. At vero cum caput illud 
orbis occiderit et esse coeperit, quod Sibyllae fore aiunt, quis dubitet venisse 
iam finem rebus humanis orbique terrarum? Illa est enim civitas quae adhuc 
sustentat omnia, precandusque nobis et adorandus est deus caeli, si tamen 
statuta eius et placita differri possunt, ne citius quam putamus tyrannus ille 
abominabilis veniat, qui tantum facinus moliatur ac lumen illud effodiat, cuius 
interitu mundus ipse lapsurus est. 


HIC DE DIVINATIONE ET ASTROLOGIA 


143 “Divinatio,’ ait tum Candidus, "quod a Cicerone accepimus, est earum 
rerum, quae fortuitae putantur, praedictio atque praesensio. Et ut principio 
De divinatione ipse scribit: Vetus opinio est, ait, iam usque ab heroicis ducta 
temporibus, eaque et populi Romani et omnium gentium confirmata consensu, 
versari quandam inter homines divinationem, quam Graeci manticen appel- 
lant, id est praesensionem et scientiam rerum futurarum. Magnifica quidem 
res et salutaris, si modo (est) ulla, quaeque proxima ad deorum vim natura 
mortalis possit accedere. Itaque ut alia nos multa melius, inquit, quam Graeci, 
sic huic | praestantissime rei nomen nostri a divis, Graeci, ut Plato interpre- 
tatur, a furore duxerunt. Gentem quidem adeo neque tam humanam atque 


16 Hic... Astrologia] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Divinatio ait... 
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of final conclusion is already approaching. We can learn from the signs 

which the prophets have predicted: they have told us the signs by which 

we should expect the consummation of all time daily and also fear it. 

The timing of it is set forth by those who have written upon timing; 

they have searched in holy literature and in various histories for the 

number of years gone by since the beginning of the world. They differ; 

their numbers vary somewhat; nevertheless, the universal expectation Error 5 
appears to be for a maximum of two hundred years more. The cir- 
cumstances themselves make it clear that the slide into ruin will come 

soon, except that no part seems fit to fear by them? as long as Rome is Error 6 
intact. But when the chief city of the world does fall, and it happens as 

the Sibyls predict, then the end will be there without doubt for deeds 

of men and for the whole world. For Rome is the city which has kept 
everything going so far, and we must pray to God in heaven with due 
adoration—if, that is, his statutes and decisions can be deferred—that 

the awful tyrant does not come sooner than we think, that loathsome 

tyrant with his great task to achieve and famous light to put out, at 

whose death the world itself will collapse.^ 


CONCERNING DIVINATION AND ASTROLOGY 


143 “Divination,” Candido then said, “as we gathered from Cicero, ‘is the fore- 
seeing and foretelling of events considered as happening by chance.’* And as 
he himself says at the beginning of On Divination: 


Thereis an ancient belief, handed down to us even from mythical times 
and firmly established by the general agreement of the Roman peo- 
ple and of all nations, that divination of some kind exists among men; 
this the Greeks call pavtum—that is, the foresight and knowledge of 
future events. A really splendid and helpful thing it is—if only such a 
faculty exists—since by its means men may approach very near to the 
power of gods. And just as we Romans, [he said], have done many other 
things better than the Greeks, so have we excelled them in giving to 
this most extraordinary gift a name, which we have derived from divi, a 
word meaning ‘gods, whereas, according to Plato's interpretation, they 
have derived it from furor, a word meaning ‘frenzy. No people, however 


a R's MS read istis (‘by them, without an antecedent) instead of the clearly preferable istius 
(‘of it). >Lact. Inst. 7.25.8-8. “Cic. Div. 1.5.9. 
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doctam neque tam immanem atque barbaram esse), quae non significari 
futura et in quibusdam intellegi praedicique posse censeat. 


144 "Quae gens namque, mi Nicolae, aut quae civitas erat antea quam Chri- 
stus, verus deus noster, mediis tenebris illuxisset—nisi, quod planum est, 
legifer sanctissimus ille Moyses et nonnulli alii qui aut deum clare intue- 
bantur aut angelos familiares alloquebantur—| quae non aut extis pecu- 
dum aut monstris aut fulgurationibus futura interpretaretur? Quae non aut 
auguribus aut astrologis et haruspicibus ac somniorum coniectoribus futu- 
rorum fidem praestaret? Homerus atque Vergilius oraculis vaticinationibus 
insomniis, quibus futura renuntiabantur, referti sunt. Cilices et Persidae 
et qui Pamphyliam incolunt volatibus avium et cantibus certissimis signis 
declarari res futuras putant. Assyrii primi traiectiones motusque stellarum 
observaverunt— 


Frigida Saturni sese quo stella receptet, 
quos signis caeli Cyllenius erret in orbes 


—quibus notatis multa praenuntiabant. Chaldaei quoque et Aegyptii futura 
et quo quisque fato natus esset (genethliaci enim vocantur) dicebant. Et ut 
ad philosophos veniam Pythogoras, Socrates, Zeno, Aristoteles, Democritus 
divinationem esse testati sunt. Dicaearchus Peripateticus, Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus, Diogenes cetera divinationis genera sustulerunt, somniorum et furo- 
ris reliquerunt. Colophonius autem Xenophanes solus, ut creditur, divinatio- 
nem ipsam funditus sustulit. 


145 "Sed quorsum haec? Vellem lubenter quod | et magnopere efflagito ex 
te doceri, Nicolae doctissime, quo divinationis genere Lactentius ille tuus 
versabatur quando de extremis mundi Kalendis et die novissimo loquens 
dicebat: Omnis expectatio non amplius quam ducentorum videtur annorum. 
Si omnis expectatio ad id tempus terminata erat, ergo inter omnes et ipse 
unus expectabat. Sed unde id aliud accepit Quod incolumi urbe Roma nihil 


1 esse post barbaram Loeb 7 interpretaretur] rentur V 13 observaverunt] observitave- 
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refined and learned or however savage and ignorant, does not think 
that signs are given of future events, and that certain persons can rec- 
ognize these signs and foretell events before they occur.? 


144 “Well, my Niccolò, before Christ, our true God, had shone in the midst of 
darkness, what people or state existed that didn't interpret the future from 
livestock intestines or from portents or from bolts of lightning? There's of 
course the exception of the holiest lawgiver Moses and some others who 
either saw God clearly or talked to familiar angels. But which of the for- 
mer didn't rely on augurs, astrologers, diviners, and interpreters of revelatory 
dreams? The works of Homer and Virgil are replete with oracles, prophecies, 
and revelatory dreams that foretell the future. The Cilicians, the Persidians, 
and the inhabitants of Pamphylia 'think that the future is declared by the 
songs and flights of birds which they regard as most infallible signs.^ The 
Assyrians were the first to take 'observations of the paths and movements of 
the star*— 


Whither Saturn's cold star withdraws itself, 
and into what circles of the sky strays the Cyllenian sign? 


—which, once noted, predicted many things. Chaldeans as well as Egyp- 
tians (dubbed ‘horoscope-casters’)¢ foretold the future and ‘for what fate one 
was born. And, speaking of philosophers, Pythagoras, Socrates, Zeno, Aris- 
totle, and Democritus testified to the existence of divination. The Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus, as well as Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and Diogenes retained only 
dreams and prophetic ecstasy and repudiated other forms of divination. 
Only Xenophanes of Colophon, it is thought, 'repudiated divination in its 
entirety.$ 


145 “But where does this lead? I'd love to hear from you, scholarly Niccolò, 
and I absolutely insist on it, what sort of divination your Lactentius was prac- 
ticing when he said while talking about the end of the world and the very last 
day: ‘The universal expectation appears to be fora maximum of two hundred 
years more." If the universal expectation was restricted to that time, he was 
obviously only one among all the people expecting that. But from where did 


2 Cic. Div. 111-2. PCic. Div. 11.2. R's Ms was defective. Cicero says "Cilicum ... et 
Pisidarum gens et his finitima Pamphylia" (the Cilicians, Pisidians, and their neighbors, the 
Pamphylians).  *Cic. Div. 1.1.2.  ?4Verg.G.13336-337.  *SeeGelli4i1a. ‘Cic. Div. 11.2. 
£Cic. Div.1.3.5. Lact. Inst. 7.25.5. 
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istis videtur esse metuendum? Quodve Illa sit civitas quae adhuc sustentat 
omnia, et Cuius interitu mundus ipse lapsurus est? Unde habet Completis 
annorum sex milibus mutationem istam fieri oportere et iam appropinquare 
summum illum conclusionis extremae diem? 


146 "Quam excusationem, mi Nicolae, his suis vanissimis verbis attuleris? 
Credo praesensiones eiuscemodi pecudum extis haud quaquam illum inve- 
nisse, non in portentis aut fulgurationibus aut volatibus avium ea illa praesa- 
gisse, non ab auguribus haruspicibus hariolis ista didicisse quorum | super- 
stitiones passim conatur evertere. Num ex astrologis ipsas praedictiones 
noctu sub divo aucupatus est quos derisui et nihili semper suis habet elo- 
quiis? Sed utrum furens ista praenovit? Ac Sibyllae more dum istaec vatici- 
nari vellet sibi 


non vultus, non color unus, 
non comptae mansere comae; sed pectus anhelum, 
et rabie fera corda 


intumuere? Praestabat haec vaticinia foliis demandasset, ut turbata avolas- 
sent quasi rapidis ludibria ventis. Dices fortasse eum futura ipsa somniantem 
praesensisse. Ita sit. Plane qui recte imbuti sunt post cenam dubiam haec 
deliramenta somniasse iudicabunt. Sed in Pythiisne aut Delphicis oracu- 
lis novam hanc futurorum Apocalypsim audivit? Infitiabitur certum est, | 
quippe qui Apollinem et Hammonem sanctamque Themin et imbres Deu- 
calioneos deridebat, illusionesque eas ex spiritibus immundis profectas esse 
nequaquam diffitebatur. Scio exinde non ex deo non ex angelis, qui nec 
fallere nec falli volunt, has illi praesensiones renuntiatas esse. Quid ergo reli- 
quum? Daemonem profecto quempiam deo Socratis assimilem, qui sibi de 
futuris multa mentiretur, quam familiarem habuit. Ille enim Socrati mortem 
praedixit. Hic autem Lactentio ad aurem has umidas et lapsantes praefatio- 
nes obganiebat. Credebat fortasse angelum dei esse. Nec percipiebat homo 
delirus et ignarus sibi illudi qui ceteras illusiones deridebat damnabatque.” 


1 sit] est Br et He-WI 6 illum s.L suppl. O! 21 Themin corr. Ru-Sc : -mim OV 23 non? O: 
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he get that other idea 'that no part seems fit to fear by them as long as Rome 
is intact'?? Or where did he get ‘Rome is the city which has kept everything 
going so far’ and ‘at whose death the world itself will collapse'?^ Where did 
he get ‘the change should occur at the end of six thousand years, and that 
the supreme day of final conclusion is already approaching"?c 


146 "What excuse, my Niccolò, will you drag out for these fatuous assertions 
of his? I think that no internal organs of livestock revealed such foreknowl- 
edge to him, that he didn't divine these things through portents, that he 
didn't learn them from augurs, diviners, and soothsayers whose superstitions 
he tries to undermine at every turn. Now did he acquire these predictions 
under the open night skies from astrologers whom he always derided and 
spoke of as worthless?! Or did he foresee these things in a prophetic ecstasy? 
And when he wanted to predict these things, was he like the Sibyl for whom 


suddenly not countenance nor color was the same, 
nor strayed her tresses braided; but her bosom heaves, 
her heart swells with wild frenzy?e 


Better he had trusted these prophecies ‘to leaves’ so they had flown away 
‘in disorder, as if ‘the sport of rushing winds. Maybe you'll say that he had 
a premonition of the future in his dreams. Fine. Obviously those who are 
better schooled will conclude that he dreamed this nonsense after a ‘glut- 
tonous meal.’s But did he hear about this novel Apocalypse of impending 
events in the Pythian or Delphic oracles? He'll certainly deny it, given that 
he ridiculed Apollo, Ammon, holy Themis, and the Floods of Deucalion. He 
also never denied that those illusions came from foul spirits. Furthermore, 
I know that neither God nor the angels, who don’t want to mislead nor to 
be mislead, announced these premonitions to him. Well, what’s left to say? 
He was undoubtedly very conversant with some demon who told him many 
lies about the future, one much like the god of Socrates. For Socrates’ god 
forewarned him of his death. Lactentius’ demon muttered in his ears these 
‘tipsy, tottering words.^ Perhaps he believed it was an angel of God. Nor did 
the delirious and ignorant fellow perceive that he made himself a fool, who 
derided and condemned other delusional statements.” 


Lact. Inst. 7.25.6. Lact. Inst. 7.25.8. ©Lact. Inst. 7.25.3. “See Lact. Inst. 2.16.1.  *Verg. 
Aen. 6.47-49. Verg. Aen.6.74-75. See Ter. Phorm. 342-345 for what became the prover- 
bial ‘dubious meal’ (cena dubia), meaning a dinner with so many courses that one cannot 
decide what to eat. "See Gell. 1.15.1. 
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147 “Docent astrologi," inquit tum Nicolaus, "Martem atque Saturnum, pla- 
netas minacissimos, in Scorpione aliquando coniungi. Quam siquidem con- 
stellationem aiunt multo post tempore significare futuras orbe terrarum cla- 
des horrendas maximarumque rerum eversiones, regna videlicet et imperia 
aut deleri omnino aut transferri, monarchias novas suscitari, religiones quo- 
que iacturas quam maximas pati et huius generis varios eventus pertime- 
scendos. Quid me, patres optimi, dicturum arbitramini? Lactentius noster 
Constantino regnante floruit, et, ut hesterna die dicebam, vir omnium suo 
tempore |—sic enim Eusebius scribit—eruditissimus. Verisimile quidem fit 
ut curia tanti principis cuius filium Crispum Latinis litteris erudiebat quam 
familiaris extiterit. Audierit inibi modo philosophos modo astrologos mul- 
tis de rebus et maximis varia colloquentes. Erant fortasse ex his ea tempe- 
state qui dicerent ipsa ex constellatione—si tamen illa tum fuit aut ex alia 
asperiore quapiam—-significari religionem Christianam ducentorm anno- 
rum termino aut iacturam quam maximam habituram aut illam radicitus, | 
quae postmodum numquam plantari posset, evulsum iri. 


148 "Credidit illorum sermonibus, opinor, tum ipse Lactentius, qui tamen 
litteris suis undique illos insectatur et damnat. Videbat enim praesensiones 
eorum ab sacris litteris non multum abhorrere neque admodum esse dissi- 
miles. Nam haud incertum est eum proelia et opiniones proeliorum tunc audi- 
visse surrexisse gentem ín gentem, regnum in regnum, pestilentias et fames et 
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147 “The astrologers teach," Niccolo responded, “that Mars and Saturn— 
very ominous planets—occasionally conjoin in Scorpio. This conjunction 
of celestial bodies, they claim, signifies for the whole world a distant future 
of horrible disasters and turmoil in the most powerful institutions, namely, 
that kingdoms and empires will be wiped out entirely or power transferred, 
new monarchies will arise, religious cults too will suffer enormous losses, 
and various events like these will have to be feared.* Can you guess, distin- 
guished fathers, what I’m about to say? Our Lactentius lived in the reign of 
Constantine and was, as I said yesterday, ‘the most learned man of his time, 
as Eusebius wrote. It's highly likely that Lactentius would have stood out 
as a habitué at the court of such a prince, to whose son ‘Crispus, he taught 
Latin literature’* There he would've heard sometimes philosophers and at 
other times astrologers conversing variously about many topics of crucial 
importance.‘ Maybe at that time some of them said on the basis of that par- 
ticular alignment of celestial bodies—if indeed it or some other alignment 
even more threatening occurred then—that within 200 years the Christian 
religion was either going to suffer enormous loss or that it was going to be 
eradicated completely and could never thereafter be revived. 


148 "Lactentius himself, I think, believed their assertions, yet in his writ- 
ings he attacks and condemns them entirely. For he saw that their pre- 
sentiments didn't conflict by and large with the holy scriptures and didn't 
differ completely. For it's certain that he then heard of *wars and rumors 
of wars, of nation having risen against nation, ‘kingdom against kingdom, 


a Maybe R. had specific authors in mind or was just making a sweeping generalization regard- 
ing widespread speculation (see Vescovini 2015). The earliest surviving substantial fragment 
of an Arabic text presenting these astrological calculations was that of the 8th-century Jewish 
astrologer Massahalla's (Mashaallah) On Conjunctions, Religions, and Peoples (see Kennedy 
and Pingree 1971, v). From the late 12th or early 13th century on, a number of works were 
ascribed to ‘Messahalla’ and translated into Latin (see Thorndike 1956). Massahalla's approach 
was encountered also in the widely read Latin translations of the gth-century Persian Islamic 
astrologer Albumasar's (Abū Ma Sar) in De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26 and Tract 11, Diff. 8 
(Yamamoto-Burnett), who influenced, among others, Roger Bacon Opus maius (Bridges 1900, 
1:255-266) and Pierre d'Ailly Concord. astr. cum hist. (1490, cap. 1, 23, 26, 47—48, 50, 53, 62). 
b Eus. Chron. (cont. Hier.), 274th Olymp.; see DTL 1.20 and Introduction 26 on eruditissimus | 
eloquentissimus. —^Eus. Chron. (cont. Hier), 274th Olymp. ‘Who these astrologers might 
be is obscure, yet one thinks of Firmicus Maternus, whose Matheseos included laudatory 
remarks about Constantine (1.10.1314; see Barnes 2011, 168-170). His floruit fell in the reign 
of Constantine and his successors, and the Matheseos (written ca. 334) did circulate in the 
Middle Ages (see Rhys Bram 2005, 6-7). Maternus’ De errore profanarum religionum (ca. 346) 
survived in a single gth-century Ms known only after the mid-16th century (see Ziegler 1907, 
ix-xiii and xlviii). 
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terrae motus per loca. Quae quidem ex doctrina evangelica et signa et initia 
novissimorum dolorum dicebantur. Coniectabat itaque et idcirco mandavit 
litteris cum ex astrorum significatione tum imprimis ex Christi divino ora- 
culo mundum prope tempus collapsurum, quando religionem eam—quae 
nisi mundus intereat interire non potest—perbrevi desituram apud morta- 
les audiebat. 


149 "Nec solus ipse unus extitit qui talia praesagiret. Divus etenim Augu- 
stinus in his quos De dei civitate edidit libro duodevicesimo, parte tertia et 
quinquagesima, scribit haec verba: Alii quadringentos, alii quingentos, alii 
etiam mille ab ascensione Domini usque ad eius ultimum adventum com- 
pleri posse dixerunt. Dicam nunc et aliud quod nequaquam credendum sed 
horrendum et detestabile esse videatur. Ait parte sequenti vir ipse sanctissi- 
mus sic: Fuerunt qui fingerent deorum responsis, (...» definitum esse quanto 
tempore mansura esset religio Christiana. Cum enim viderent nec tot tantis- 
que persecutionibus eam potuisse consumi, sed ex his potius mira incrementa 
sumpsisse, excogitaverunt nescio quos versus Graecos tamquam consulenti 
cuidam divino oraculo effusos, | quibus Christum quidem ab huius tamquam 
sacrilegii crimine faciunt innocentem, Petrum autem maleficia fecisse subiun- 
gunt, ut coleretur Christi nomen per trecentos sexaginta annos, deinde com- 
pleto | memorato numero annorum sine mora finem sumere." 


150 "Non enim, mi Nicolae," inquit tum Candidus, "Lactentii tui tolluntur 
errata, neque a vanissimis suis verbis absolvitur, quando ex aliorum erro- 
ribus et maledictis ducis culpam suam minui debere et cumulatis deliran- 
tium ineptiis defensum iri. Hoc enim de hominum genere loquens doctissi- 
mus Augustinus ea parte quam statim dicebas ait: Quo pacto autem quisque 
eorum astruat opinionem suam, longum est demonstrare et non necessarium. 
Coniecturis quippe utuntur humanis, nec ab eis aliquid certum de scripturae 
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and of ‘pestilences, famines, and earthquakes in diverse places? Indeed, 
evangelical teaching proclaimed these signs and the 'beginning of the last 
sorrows.” He, therefore, not only from the forecast of the heavenly bodies 
but also especially from the divine oracle of Christ, conjectured and conse- 
quently included in his writings that the world would soon collapse. For he 
heard that the Christian religion—which cannot disappear unless the world 
disappears—would soon come to an end among the mortals. 


149 “And he was not the only one who foretold such events. For the divine 
Augustine in book 18, chapter 53, of his City of God writes these words: 'Yet 
some have said that four hundred, some five hundred, others even a thou- 
sand years may be reached between the Lord's ascension and his last com- 
ing.* Let me now mention something else that should never be believed and, 
what's more, seems horrible and detestable. In the next chapter, that saintly 
man himself says this: There were those who 


invented a story that it was by responses of the gods [...] that it has been 
determined how long the Christian religion was destined to last. For 
when they saw that it could not be destroyed by all those many great 
persecutions but rather increased amazingly because of them, they 
thought up some Greek verses or other, as if they were the outpour- 
ing of a divine oracle in reply to someone consulting it; in them they 
make Christ blameless, to be sure, of this charge of sacrilege (so to call 
it), but explain that Peter contrived by sorcery that the name of Christ 
should be worshipped for three hundred and sixty years, and then after 
the completion of that number of years it should immediately come to 
an end. 


150 "But," Candido replied, “your allegation, my Niccolò, that his guilt should 
be diminished because of the erroneous and malevolent statements of oth- 
ers and that the accumulated absurdities of delirious individuals will protect 
him doesn't expunge the errors of your Lactentius nor is he exonerated of 
his vapid assertions. For in the chapter that you just mentioned, the learned 
Augustine made the following statement about people like this: 


But to show how each of them supports his opinion would take too 
long, and is not necessary; for they use human speculations, and pro- 


a Matt. 24.6-7. >See Matt. 24.8. *Aug.C.D.18.53. ‘Aug. C.D. 18.53. 
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canonicae auctoritate profertur. Omnium vero hac de re calculantium digi- 
tos resolvit et quiescere iubet ille qui dicit: ‘Non est vestrum scire tempora, 
quae pater posuit in sua potestate.’ Si enim hoc nobis, inquit ipse doctor, 
nosse prodesset, a quo melius quam ab ipso deo magistro interrogantibus 
discipulis diceretur? Non enim siluerunt, (...» sed a praesente quaesierunt 
dicentes: "Domine, si hoc in tempore repraesentabis regnum Israel?’ At ille: 
‘Non est,’ inquit, 'vestrum scire tempora, quae Pater posuit in sua potestate. 
Non utique illi de hora vel die vel anno, sed de tempore interrogaverunt, 
quando istud accepere responsum. Frustra igitur annos qui remanent huic 
saeculo computare ac definire conamur, cum hoc scire non esse nostrum ex 
ore veritatis audiamus. Inde Paulus Thessalis scribit: Rogamus vos, fratres, 
per adventum domini nostri Iesu Christi, et nostrae congregationis in ipsum: 
ut non cito moveamini mente, neque terreamini, neque per spiritum, neque 
per verbum, neque per epistolam per nos missam, quasi instet dies Domini. 
Nonne et Christus in evangelio dicit: De die autem | illa nemo novit nisi 
Pater, non autem angeli caelorum et, ut aliqui codices habent, ‘non ipse 
Filius'? 


151 "Non igitur Firmianus tuus ea quae futura credidit —quantum mihi in- 
tellegere datur—| ex litteris sacris venatus est. Verum potius aut ex apocry- 
phis scripturis, quae multae et variae hinc et inde tunc legebantur et quas 
ipse ut veras sectabatur, ventura ipsa dixisse iudicandum; aut ex daemone 
familiari, quem angelum esse arbitrabatur, eas praesensiones conscripsisse 
credendum est. 
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duce nothing decisive from the authority of the canonical scriptures. 
Truly he relaxes the fingers of all who do sums on them about this mat- 
ter and bids them be at rest when he says: 'It is not yours to know the 
times that the Father has fixed by his own power? 


This very doctor wrote: 


For if it were to our advantage to know this, by whom could it have 
been better told than by the Master, God himself, when the disciples 
asked him? For they were not silent, [...] but asked him in person, say- 
ing: ‘Lord, will you at this time restore the kingdom of Israel?’ But he 
said: ‘It is not yours to know the times that the Father has put in his 
power. Now they had not asked in any case about the hour or the day 
or the year, but about the time, when they received that answer. In vain 
therefore do we try to reckon and set limits to the years that remain for 
this world, when we hear from the mount of truth that it is not ours to 
know this.> 


Therefore Paul wrote to the Thessalonians: 'Now we ask you, brethren, by the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and by our gathering together in him, that 
you not be soon shaken in mind or troubled, neither by a spirit, nor by a word, 
nor by a letter from us, since the day of Christ is at hand.* Doesn't Christ also 
say in the gospel: ‘But of that day no one’ knows ‘except the Father, neither 
do the ‘angels in heaven; and—as some manuscripts have it—‘not even the 
Son'?d 


151 "So your Firmianus hasn't—insofar as I can tell —hunted down his ideas 
about the future in the holy scriptures. One must instead conclude that he 
spoke of coming events relying on apocryphal scriptures, which he him- 
self scoured as genuine. These were, at that time, read in big numbers and 
in different forms, being drawn from every kind of source. Or one must 
believe that he wrote these predictions relying on a familiar demon whom 
he believed to be an angel. 


a Aug. C.D. 18.53; Act. 17. PAug. C.D. 18.53; Act. 16-7. c1iThess. 21-2. ‘Matt. 24.36; 
Marc.13.32. *This must refer to L's claims about the so-called "Preaching of Peter and Paul" 
(see Lact. Inst. 4.21.2—5). L. is the sole source of this apocryphal text (see Schneemelcher and 
Wilson 1989, 2:32-33). On Christian use of apocryphal and pseudepigraphal writings, see Aug. 
C.D. 18.53; and Cameron 1991, 89-119. 
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152 "Sunt et alii extra te, Nicolae, qui Lactentio affecti dedicatique cupiant 
annorum divinationem illam suam ea qua possunt virili portione defendere. 
Quippe qui dum verba pro illo inflectunt et serunt, errores erroribus insuunt 
etinnectunt. Dicunt enim ex astrologis ipsum audivisse religionem Christia- 
nam, expleto eo ducentorum annorum numero, conquassari admodum ac 
paene illam interire oportere. Credidisse inde aiunt tyrannum quempiam 
abominabilem tunc haud dubie nasciturum, quippe qui veros dei cultores 
crudelissime afficeret, vexaret, trucidaret; itaque quasi saeculi finis prope 
diem instaret et immineret annos illos praedixisse. Aiunt tamen non eum 
ultimam humani generis persecutionem ex siderum ipsorum concursione 
intellexisse, verum aliam quandam illi novissimae assimilem praesensisse, 
quam quidem non Antichristus ceterum spurcissimus ille Machometus erat 
fidelibus inflicturus. Quae quam terribilis et horrenda, quam longe lateque 
per orbem debacchata sit, nos qui veri dei filii sumus non sine maerore et 
lacrimis singulos dies intuemur deploramusque. Dabit tamen deus his quo- 
que finem. Tantisper durare animos oportet atque perbrevi affuturis | nosmet 
rebus servare secundis. 


153 "Sed haec quae ab illis pro Lactentio in praesentia fit, excusatio seu 
defensio prorsus, mi Nicolae, nulla est. Res enim setius se habet atque illi 
loquuntur. Legantur eiusce Lactentii quae statim dicta sunt verba. Videamus 
non modo verborum ipsorum contextum sed interiorem sensum exactius 
perscrutemur. Non enim de suillo ipso Machometo ceterum de illo omnium 
hominum, paene dixi daemonum, scelestissimo Antichristo locutum eum 
esse iudicabimus. Putabant hi qui Lactentium defensitabant Machometum 
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152 "Others besides you, Niccolò, in their love and dedication to Lacten- 
tius, want to defend his prognostication of years insofar as they are able. 
Of course when they twist and string words together in his favor, they sew 
and weave errors into errors. For they state that he himself heard from 
astrologers? that after two hundred years Christianity would inevitably be 
shattered and almost disappear. He believed, they say, that some abominable 
tyrant would undoubtedly be born, and indeed that this tyrant would cruelly 
afflict, persecute, and kill the true believers in God. Accordingly, he pre- 
dicted that those years would loom near and foreshadow the day the world 
ends. They allege, nevertheless, that he didn't envision the final persecution 
of mankind from the conjunction of the stars, but that he had a presenti- 
ment of a coming persecution like the final one. Not the one, in fact, that the 
Antichrist was going to inflict on the faithful, but the one that the extremely 
foul Muhammad was going to inflict on them.” And how terribly and horri- 
bly, how far and wide this last persecution has raged* throughout the world, 
we, the true children of God, see and deplore every day in sorrow and tears. 
Yet ‘this also God will end‘ In the meantime our spirit must endure and 
temporarily live for an approaching happier day.* 


153 "But these assertions made by them just now to support Lactentius, my 
Niccoló, are no excuse or even a defense at all. For the facts contradict what 
they say. Let them read the words of Lactentius that we just went through. 
Let's not only look at the context of the words themselves but also scruti- 
nize more precisely their deeper sense. Then we'll come to the conclusion 
that he didn't speak about that swine Muhammad, but about that crimi- 
nal the Antichrist, the worst of all people, and I'd almost say, of all demons. 
Those who were defending Lactentius thought that Muhammad would have 


a See 387 n. d. bSee Lact. Inst. 7.25.5-8. The identities of these “others” who defended 
L. in this regard are uncertain. But R. may have heard astrologers at the court of Filippo 
Maria Visconti make such claims. Decembrio (Life of Filippo Maria 68) described the Duke 
as extremely superstitious and lists the important astrologers and diviners at court: Petrus 
Senensis (Pietro Lapini da Montalcino), Stephanus Faventinus (Stefano Fantucci da Faenza), 
Antonius Bernadigius (Antonio Bernareggi), Aluysius Terzaghus (Luigi Terzaghi), Lanfran- 
chus Parmensis (Lanfranco of Parma), and "inter physicos, Heliam Hebreum, professum di- 
vinandi artem" (among his physicians, Elia Ebreo, ^who professed the art of divination"); see 
Decembrio 2019, 138-141. On these astrologers, see Azzolini 2013, 72—74 and 250 n. 23; and 
Fossati 1926, 421-424. On Renaissance astrology more broadly, see Quinlan-McGrath 2013; 
and on yearly prognostications (some of which survive) of astrologers and university profes- 
sors at other courts, see Thorndike 1934-1960, 4:88-100. €R. explains debacchare as (Imit. 
94"): “FURERE: bachari, debachari, insanire .... Dicamus etiam ‘Didonem veluti furore quo- 
dam correptam debachasse"  dVerg. Aen.1199. *See Verg. Aen. 1.207. 
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expleto ducentorum annorum numero statim exoriri debere. Verum falle- 
bantur et longius aberant. Non enim post annos ipsos statim ille | natus 
est, sed centum supraque superadiecti sunt anni. A Constantini namque 
imperio usque ad Heraclium, cuius regni in calce ipse Machometus dicitur 
exortus, quattuor et triginta supra trecentos annos fluxisse notissimum est. 
Qui ergo de duobus horrendis his monstris seu portentis praesagire volue- 
runt supputare profecto nesciverunt. Ab Lactentio namque ad haec tempora 
nostra anni plusquam mille praeterierunt, et tamen totius orbis ruinam con- 
flagrationemque necdum inspeximus, quam tamen haud dubie affuturam 
omnes contremiscimus perhorrescimusque. Sed habesne, Nicolae, de prae- 
sagientibus viris his et futurorum consciis abditum pectore tuo quippiam 
praeter Lactentium quod, pro tua rerum maximarum notitia et praecipua 
humanitate, nobis audire cupientibus effundere et communicare in medium 
velis? Nullius enim, ut trite dicitur, boni sine socio iocunda possessio est.” 


154 Tum Nicolaus: “Si te probe intellego, Candide, hoc ipsum unum de Lac- 
tentio verum esse sentis | ut de Antichristo ex sua sententia et saeculi fine 
ipse praenuntiet. Quod ut fortius nobis audientibus imprimas et insinues, 
ad eiusce eloquia contextumque verborum suorum perscrutandum remittis. 
Sentiunt et alii, ut ais, quod de Arabum secta seu foedissimo illo Macho- 
meto tunc venturo Lactentius ipse praeloquatur. Uter sensus autem duobus 
ex his verus sit, non ipse facile dixerim, nisi coniecturis quae saepe in utram- 
que partem mentiuntur fortasse ad alteram aut alteram declinarem. Ambi- 
gebat aliquando Augustinus cum Dominus de futuris loqueretur quam in 
partem suscipiendam se inflectere deberet. Sed numquid sum ipse Augu- 
stino prudentior? Ille siquidem vicesimo De dei civitate, parte quinta: Multa 
praetereo, inquit, quae de ultimo iudicio ita dici videntur, ut diligenter conside- 
rata reperiantur ambigua vel magis ad aliud pertinentia; sive scilicet ad eum 
salvatoris adventum, quo per totum hoc tempus in ecclesia sua venit, hoc est 
in membris suis, particulatim atque paulatim, quoniam tota ecclesia corpus 
est eius; sive ad excidium terrenae Hierusalem, quia et de illo | cum loquitur 
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to appear immediately after 200 years had passed. But they were wrong 
and well wide of the mark. For Muhammad wasn't born after that num- 
ber of years, but it took a hundred-plus years more. To be sure, it's known 
perfectly well that 334 years transpired from the reign of Constantine to 
Heraclius, at the end of whose reign Muhammad is said to have emerged.? 
Those who wanted to make predictions about these two horrendous mon- 
sters or portents obviously didn't have the remotest notion how to count. 
For from Lactentius to our own day more than 1,000 years have passed, and 
we still haven't witnessed the collapse and conflagration of the whole world. 
Even so, we all sincerely fear and dread that it will undoubtedly come. But 
besides Lactentius do you have anything concealed in your heart, Niccolò, 
about these clairvoyant men, enlightened about future, that you, in accor- 
dance with your familiarity with the highest matters and your preeminent 
humanity, would like to air and communicate openly to us since we're long- 
ing to hear it? For as the common saying goes, 'No good thing is pleasant to 
possess, without friends to share it. ”? 


154 “If,” Niccolo answered, “I understand you well, Candido, you believe that 
the only truth coming from Lactentius was that he warned, as he understood 
it, about the Antichrist and the end of the world. And to impress and instill 
this more forcefully into your listeners, you want us to reexamine carefully 
his pronouncements and the context of his words. Others also suppose, as 
you say, that Lactentius alludes to the sect of the Arabs or to that loathsome 
Muhammad who was yet to come. Which of the two might be correct is not 
easy for me to say, unless I lean one way or the other by guessing, which often 
misrepresents both sides. Augustine sometimes wasn’t sure which interpre- 
tation he should be inclined to adopt when the Lord spoke about the future. 
Now am I more sensible than Augustine? He wrote in book 20, chapter 5 of 
The City of God: 


Many passages I pass over that seem to refer to the last judgment but 
that on careful consideration are found to be ambiguous or to bear 
rather on some other matter: for example, to that coming of the Savior 
which occurs throughout our age in his church, that is, in his members, 
piece by piece and little by little, since the whole church is his body; or, 
again, to the destruction of the earthly Jerusalem. For when he speaks 
of the latter, he usually speaks in such terms as he would use in speak- 


^ R's numbers do not coincide with modern chronologies. } Sen. Ep. 6.4. See 393 n. b. 
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plerumque sic loquitur tamquam de fine saeculi atque illo die iudicii novis- 
simo et magno loquatur, ita ut dignosci omnino non possit, nisi ea quae apud 
tres evangelistas Mattheum, Marcum et Lucam de hac re similiter dicta sunt, 
inter se omnia conferantur. Quaedam quippe alter obscurius, alter explicat 
planius, ut ea quae ad unam rem pertinentia dicuntur, appareat unde dican- 
tur. Nonne cum Pauli verbum quod Thessalis scribit audivisset, videlicet Jam 
enim mysterium iniquitatis operatur. Tantum qui modo tenet teneat, donec de 
medio fiat; et tunc revelabitur iniquus. 


155 "Ipse Augustinus quid apostolus dicere voluerit se ignorare confitetur! 
Sed utrum ipse sum qui ancipiti tanto doctore temere et praeceps in verba 
proruperim? Eodem enim libro, parte undevicesima, inquit super eiusce ver- 
bis apostoli: Ego prorsus quid dixerit me fateor ignorare. Suspiciones tamen 
hominum, quas vel audire vel legere potui non tacebo. Quidam putant hoc de 
imperio dictum fuisse Romano, et propterea Paulum apostolum non id aperte 
scribere voluisse, ne calumniam videlicet incurreret, quod Romano imperio 
male optaverit, cum speraretur aeternum; ut hoc quod dixit: lam enim myste- 
rium iniquitatis operatur, Neronem voluerit intellegi, cuius iam facta velut 
Antichristi videbantur. Unde nonnulli ipsum resurrecturum et futurum Anti- 
christum suspicantur; alii vero nec occisum putant, sed subtractum potius, ut 
putaretur occisus, et vivum occultari in vigore ipsius aetatis in qua fuit cum 
crederetur extinctus, donec suo tempore reveletur et restituatur in regnum. 
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ing of the end of the world and of the last great day of judgment, 
so that these events cannot in any way be distinguished except by 
comparing the corresponding accounts of these matters in the three 
evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. For one of them explains cer- 
tain matters more obscurely, another of them more plainly, so that 
it become clear at what point passages referring to a single matter 
begin.? 


Had Augustine not heard Paul’s statement written to Thessalonians? Specif- 
ically: ‘For the secret power of lawlessness is already at work; only let him 
who now restrains him restrain him until he who restrains is taken out of 
the way, and then shall that wicked one be revealed! ^ 


155 "Augustine himself confessed that he didn't know what the Apostle 
meant to say! But who am I then, when such a great theologian is of two 
minds, to come up with an explanation just like that and without any reser- 
vations? For in chapter 19 of the same book he comments on this statement 
of the Apostle: 


I admit that I am completely at a loss as to his meaning. Neverthe- 
less, I will not refrain from mentioning such suggestions as I have 
been able to hear or to read. Some think that these words refer to the 
Roman empire, and that the apostle Paul did not wish to write more 
explicitly, lest he should incur a charge of calumny against the Roman 
empire, in wishing ill to it when men hoped that it was to be ever- 
lasting. So in the words: 'for the secret power of lawlessness is already 
at work, he referred to Nero, whose deeds already seemed to be as 
those of Antichrist. Wherefore some suggest that Nero himself will rise 
again and will become Antichrist; others think that he was not slain 
but was rather withdrawn so that he might be thought to have been 
slain, and that he is still living in concealment in the vigor of the age 
that he had reached at the time when he was supposed to have died, 
until in his own time he shall be revealed and restored to his king- 
dom.* 


? Aug. C.D. 20.5. PrrThess. 2.7-8; Aug. C.D. 20.19. For 11Thess. 2.7 in L's eschatological 
thought, see Freund 2017c, esp. 403; on L's views of the city of Rome, see Nicholson 1999a. 
© Aug. C.D. 20.19; 11 Thess. 2.7. 
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Sed multum, ait idem Augustinus, mihi mira est haec opinantium tanta prae- 
sumptio. Illud tamen, quod ait apostolus: "Tantum ut qui modo tenet teneat, 
donec de medio fiat, non absurde de ipso Romano imperio creditur dictum, 
tamquam dictum sit: ' Tantum qui modo imperat imperet, donec de medio fiat,’ 
id est de medio tollatur. Et tunc revelabitur iniquus, quem significari Antichri- 
stum nullus ambigit. 


156 “Nunc autem de astrologis quoniam vel ipsi de futuris multa | con- 
scripsere paucula quaedam (nescio ne vera) deducam in medium. Video 
tamen more Lactentii risui illos habebis. Sed fac ut lubet. Scribit astrolo- 
gus quispiam nomine Albumasar coniunctionem | Saturni et Iovis in Cancro 
significasse et praecessisse diluvium per septem et octoginta supra ducen- 
tos annos. Quae coniunctio et constellatio praecessit coniunctionem aliam 
significanten sectam Arabum seu Machometi per octo et quinquaginta su- 
pra tria milia nongentos annos. Supputat igitur astrologus ipse inter primum 
diem anni diluvii et primum diem anni in quo fuit coniunctio significans sec- 
tam Arabum unum et septuaginta supra tria milia et sescentos annos efflu- 
xisse. Alfonsus autem, quem astrologi nostrates omnes prosequuntur, deficit 
ab Albumasar in supputando inter coniunctionem significantem diluvium 
ipsumque diluvium per annos septem. Uter eorum verum dicat, credo, soli 
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Augustine also said: 


But I am amazed at the great audacity of those who hold these opin- 
ions. On the other hand, the saying of the Apostle, 'only let him who 
now restrains him restrain him until he who restrains is taken out of 
the way’ is without absurdity believed to refer to the Roman empire, 
as if it were said, 'only let him who now reigns, reign until he is taken 
out of the way; that is, removed. 'And then shall that wicked one be 
revealed’: no one doubts that Antichrist is meant.? 


156 “Well, now Ill make a few remarks (how accurate I don't know) about 
the astrologers because they've written many things about the future. You'll 
still, I see, ridicule astrologers in the way Lactentius did. But do as you like. 
Some astrologer by the name of Albumasar writes that the conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter in Cancer signified and preceded the Flood by 287 years. 
And that conjunction or alignment of the heavenly bodies preceded another 
conjunction signifying the sect of the Arabs or of Muhammad in 3958 years. 
That astrologer, therefore, calculates that 'between the first day of the year 
of the Flood and the first day of the year in which occurred the conjunction 
indicating the sect of the Arabs, 3,671 years' transpired.* Alfonso, however, 
whom all the astrologers of our time follow, comes up short of Albumasar by 
seven years in his calculation between the conjunction indicating the Flood 
and the occurrence of the Flood.¢ Which of the two might be right is, in my 


a Aug. C.D. 20.19; I1 Thess. 2.7. See Lact. Inst. 2361.  "Albumasar (d. 886CE) De mag. con- 
iunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26 (Yamamoto-Burnett); see Smoller 2017, 103-107; and Vescovini 2014, 
104-105; and 2015, 1-12. d Forthe Tables’ list of dates, see Cabás and Goldstein 2003, 250 and 
143; also Smoller 2017, 108—114; and Vescovini 2014, 127. In his Apology (1427/28), R. claimed to 
be reasonably well versed in astronomy. He said that he studied astronomy under Leonardo 
da Cremona, a member of his convent and an expert on Euclid and Ptolemy. At the found- 
ing of the Studium of Milan (1448), Cremona was appointed to the position in mathematics 
(Maiocchi 1905-1915, 2:527—529). As described by R. (Apol. 55): “Finally, right after dark when 
Vespers are over, I return to the cloister where I often find Leonardo da Cremona, a theolo- 
gian of our Order, contemplating the stars .... Often taking the astrolabe from his hands, I 
have learned for myself the altitudes, approaches, and retreats of the stars by aiming the ali- 
dade through directly aligning the apertures.” Also in his Apology (810) R. stated that he had 
studied Euclid, Ptolemy, geometry, mathematics, and music. He further referred to his study 
of astronomy / astrology (Apol. 11): “From there [the subjects just mentioned] I passed on to 
celestial things and ... began to glory in the location of the stars: I understood the risings and 
settings of the constellations; the approaches, retreats, and altitudes of bodies .... Finally, I 
understood by what law or season of the year the sun sets and the moon toils throughout 
the night and many other things from King Alfonso’s Tables, not without having frequently 
reworked their calculations.” 
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deo esse notissimum. Scribit exinde Albumasar nonnullos extitisse astro- 
logos qui dicerent Inter creationem Adae et noctem diei Veneris in qua fuit 
diluvium interfuisse quinque et viginti supra duomilia et ducentos annos, (...» 
dies tres et viginti atque horas quattuor, et colligentes supputantesque nume- 
rum inter creationem primi hominis et primum diem anni in quo fuit constel- 
latio significans sectam Arabum seu Machometi septem et nonaginta supra 
quinquemilia et octingentos annos, <...) dies tres, et viginti horasque quattuor 
astruunt diluxisse. 


157 "Videsne, Candide, quemadmodum hi astrologi ad amussim, ut aiunt, 
et unguem tempora ipsa metiantur? Credisne illos somniare aut delirare? 
Putasne Lactentium, quem de fine mundi loquentem irrides, quando hos 
astrologos audiret ipsum etiam illos irrisurum? Aiunt deinde alii ex astris 
praecognitam esse multo ante tempore Israelis liberationem ex Aegypto: 
praevisum regnum Nabuchodonosor, Alexandri, Caesaris multorumque | 
aliorum. Dicunt constellationem significantem sectam ipsam Arabum seu 
Machometi visam caelo esse in Scorpione post ortum Salvatoris anno uno et 
septuagesimo supra quingentos annos, illam vero incepisse tricesimo supra 
sescentos. | Quid autem de Christo profani atque sacrilegi haeretici haud 
nulli ex astris mentiti sint dictu perhorrendum est quidem, silere autem 
modestissimum religiosissimumque. 


158 "Atqui tandem libenter ex te tenerem, doctissime Candide, quis astrolo- 
gorum ille fuerit qui diluvium affuturum ea tempestate praesenserit. Fuitne 
fortasse Noe, qui multos centenos annos ante diluvium vixit astrologus ille 
et ne aquis ipse absorberetur idcirco arcam instruxisse? Num fortasse pater 
illius aut ex necessariis suis aliquis? Numquid filii dei seu gigantes, qui tunc 
terram vexare dicebantur, caelum et stellas intuiti sunt? Esto ita. Sed unde 
illis futurarum rerum maximarum sine doctore tanta praecognitio atque 
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opinion, known only to God. Albumasar writes next that some astrologers 
maintained that 'between the creation of Adam and the night of the Friday 
on which the Flood occurred, 2225 years, [...] 23 days, and 4 hours' tran- 
spired.* And adding up and calculating the number ‘between the creation’ 
of the first man 'and the first day of the year in which' the alignment of heav- 
enly bodies 'indicating the sect of the Arabs' or Muhammad, they reckoned 
that ‘5897 years, [...] 23 days, and 4 hours’ had transpired.^ 


157 “Do you see, Candido, how these astrologers measure the time to the 
nth degree, as the saying goes? Do you believe that they're dreaming or rav- 
ing? Do you think that Lactentius, whom you deride for his remarks about 
the end of the world, would ridicule these astrologers too when he heard 
them? Other astrologers: also say that the liberation of Israel from Egypt 
was known from the stars long in advance, and that the reigns of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Alexander, Caesar, and many others were foreseen. They say that the 
conjunction of heavenly bodies signifying the sect of the Arabs and Muham- 
mad was seen in heaven in Scorpio in the year 571 after the birth of Christ, 
but that it really started to happen in the year 630. But what a number of 
impious and sacrilegious heretics have made up from the stars about Christ 
is horrifically unspeakable and is appropriately pious to leave completely 
unsaid.4 


158 "And what I'd finally like to hear from you, scholarly Candido, is which 
astrologer foresaw that the Flood would happen at that time. Was Noah per- 
chance that astrologer who lived hundreds of years before the Flood and 
in order not to be carried away by its waters constructed the Ark? It surely 
wasn't his father or someone from his family? Or did the 'sons of God' or the 
‘giants, who were said to trouble the earth at that time,° gaze at the sky and 
the stars? Fine. But without a teacher where did they get such foreknowl- 


a Albumasar De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26 (Yamamoto-Burnett), who wrote 2,226 not 
2,225. b Albumasar De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26 (Yamamoto-Burnett). °See 
Massahala 1971, vi, 80-81, and 127. €R. may well have in mind Cecco d'Ascoli (Francesco 
Stabili), who was burned at the stake in Florence in 1327. R. probably had only a vague notion 
of the actual grounds of Cecco's condemnation. On d'Ascoli and his condemnation, see Rigon 
2007; Vescovini 2014, 121—122; 2015, 25-26; Faracovi 1999, 92-95; and Dessi 2017. The rele- 
vant, reworked section of d'Ascoli's commentary on Sacrobosco's De sphaera can be found 
in Thorndike 1949, 408-411. Several well-known scholastics followed Albumasar in think- 
ing astrological conjunctions indicated the advent of the major religions (see 387 n. a). The 
Church discouraged horoscopes of Jesus and forcefully condemned any talk of astrological 
determinism, esp. regarding Jesus. A more remote possibility is that R. had in mind the 4th- 
century Priscillianists (see Hegedus 2007, 339-351). *See Gen. 61-4. 
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praesensio? Utrum deus, quasi ex Chaldaeis unus, patres illos primos astro- 
logiam erudiebat? Lactentius, certo scio, tunc non aderat qui, ut ais, talia 
somniaret. Doceas me exinde quaeso, quando tibi pro tua humanitate neque 
difficilis neque molestus sum, cum astrologi futura multa litteris demanda- 
rint, quam ob rem gentilium sectam praetermiserunt? Fuit enim non modo 
apud Graecos et Latinos ceterum apud omnes paene nationes ceteris diu- 
turnior quidem et amplior. At satis omnibus his—si probe te novimus—te 
facturum omnes vehementer expectamus.” 


159 “Si de his omnibus quae in medium attulisti, doctissime Nicolae, me fac- 
turum tibi satis existimas, profecto illustria quaedam de me sentis quae ipse 
non sentio. Numquid tantus ego philosophus aut astrologus | aut tam per- 
belle sacris litteris eruditus quam doctissimus unus evasi, ut de rebus tam 
arduis et inextricabilibus te certiorem efficere possim? Videlicet altiore mihi 
ingenio opus esset atque doctrina. Ne tamen votis tuis ulla ex parte videar 
esse rebellis, quibus obnoxium me semper praestitisse tute plane cognosti, 
morem tibi gerere incolumi suo loco semper veritate constitui. 


160 “Lactentius tuus, ut statim legebas, inquit: Iam res ipsa declarat lap- 
sum ruinamque rerum brevi fore, nisi quod incolumi urbe Roma nihil istis 
videtur esse metuendum. Et cum caput illud orbis occiderit neminem dubi- 
tare debere venisse iam finem rebus humanis orbique terrarum, | et quod 
Illa est civitas quae adhuc sustentat omnia. Dicebas exinde cum Paulus ea 
verba scriberet, videlicet Qui tenet teneat, donec de medio fiat, Augustinum 
de imperio Romano non absurde dictum esse credidisse. Utrum cum Lac- 
tentio vel ipse Augustinus durante ipsa urbe et imperio mundum nequa- 
quam collapsurum sentiebat? Eratne tantae violentiae urbs ipsa Roma aut 
imperium suum tam praepotens ut deo omnipotentissimo terrarum orbem 
delere funditus et exurere decernenti obsistere posset atque illius poten- 
tiam comminuere debilitareque? Potis nimirum erat ipse deus—qui facit 
mirabilia magna solus, qui non omnia quae potest vult, quae vult autem 
omnia potest—Romam urbem eam ab radicibus evellere et extirpare, reli- 
quam vero Europam, qua posita est ceterasque mundi regiones immunes 
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edge and presentiment of the greatest future events? Did God, posing as 
some Chaldean, instruct those patriarchs in the art of astrology? I’m sure 
that Lactentius wasn't around yet, who, as you say, dreamt things like this. 
Please tell me then, seeing that in light of your humanity I'm neither trou- 
blesome nor obnoxious to you, since astrologers have put in writing many 
future events, why they have failed to mention the sect of the pagans?* For 
they existed not only among the Greeks and Latins but among almost all the 
nations, having a longer life and larger sway than the others. But we all wait 
anxiously, for knowing you, you're going to satisfy us on all counts. 


159 "If you think, scholarly Niccolò, that I'll satisfactorily talk about all these 
things that you mentioned, then you see something brilliant about me that 
I don't see. Have I become such a great philosopher or astrologer or so 
uniquely well versed in the holy scriptures that I can enhance your grasp 
of such difficult and opaque matters? I'd obviously need greater talent and 
knowledge. Still, lest I be seen in any way as acting against your wishes, to 
which—as you yourself well know—T've always submitted, I've decided to 
gratify you with unimpaired truth in the right place. 


160 "Your Lactentius said, as you just read, "The circumstances themselves 
make it clear that the slide into ruin will come soon, except that no part 
seems fit to fear by them? as long as Rome is intact. But when the chief city of 
the world does fall’ no one ought to doubt that ‘the end will be there without 
doubt for deeds of men and for the whole world' and that 'Rome is the city 
which has kept everything going so far'* Then you said that when Paul wrote 
those words—‘only let him who now restrains him restrain him until he who 
restrains is taken out of the way'd—Augustine believed, without absurdity, 
that it referred to the Roman Empire. Now did Augustine himself hold with 
Lactentius that the world wouldn't collapse as long as the city and the empire 
endured? Did the city of Rome possess such overwhelming strength or was 
its empire so powerful that it could resist God almighty should he decide 
to raze the world to its foundations and set it ablaze? Could Rome threaten 
and weaken God's power? God was obviously able—‘who alone does great 
wonders,* who does not want all he can do but is able to do everything that 
he wants to do'—to uproot that city of Rome and to destroy it completely 
yet protect and save the rest of Europe as it is and the other areas of the 


aSee Ambr. Ep.18.2. PSeehere381n.a Lact. Inst. 7.25.6-8; on this statement of L., see 
Nicholson 1999a. 411Thess. 2.7. *Ps.135/136.4. ‘See Joan. Damasc. De fide orthod. 14.4. 
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ab excidio et eversione asserere et vindicare. Sed num, sublato Romanorum 
imperio et ad Assyrios iterum ut longe ante fuit ex integro redeunte aut ad 
mundi alias nationes commigrante, consequens | erat ut religio Christiana 
eo ipso periret ac mundus tunc incendio deflagraret? Pereant iam civitates et 
regna, monarchiae abolitis ceteris et extinctis novae suscitentur, non tamen 
ipsa religio ex ea regnorum commigratione desitura est. Dixit enim Domi- 
nus fidelibus cunctis: Ego quidem vobiscum sum usque ad consummationem 
saeculi. 


161 "Credo ego ipse tamen cum Augustino non absurdum esse si verbum 
Pauli, videlicet Qui tenet teneat, donec de medio fiat, non de urbe Roma 
ceterum de Romano imperio dictum esse intellegatur. Ipsum quidem ad 
novissima illa futura tempora duraturum a plerisque omnibus non ambigi- 
tur. Atqui demirandum est, quando Lactentius tuus maximis de rebus atque 
tremendis, videlicet de totius orbis internecione et interitu proloquatur tem- 
pusque praefigat, de minimis ut de urbis ruina vastitate et contritione ipse 
tacuerit. Redeat nunc ipse in lucem velim. Romam arbiter, intueatur et iudi- 
cet. Dixeritne illam nunc esse civitatem, quae, ut vates delirus scribit, susten- 
tat omnia, quae in se ipsam, ut paene reliquiae suae intellegantur, tota col- 
lapsa et extincta est? 


162 "Sed de Nerone iam dicendum, quem, ut Augustinus ait, Nonnulli resur- 
recturum et futurum Antichristum suspicantur; | alii nec occisum putant, sed 
subtractum potius ut putaretur occisus, et vivum occultari in vigore ipsius aeta- 
tis in qua fuit cum crederetur extinctus, donec suo tempore reveletur et resti- 
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world from destruction and annihilation. But was it now the result, with the 
Roman Empire subjugated and with it being newly restored to the Assyrians 
as was the situation long ago or with its being transferred to other nations, 
that the Christian religion thereby disappeared and the whole world went 
up in flames?? States and kingdoms may perish and new monarchies may 
rise after the old ones were abolished, yet the Christian religion won't come 
to an end as a result of these transfers of kingdoms. For God has said to all 
the faithful: Indeed, ‘I am with you always, even to the end of the world.» 


161 “I myself in fact believe with Augustine that it's not absurd if the words 
of Paul—‘only let him who now restrains him restrain him until he who 
restrains is taken out of the way’°—are understood to refer not to the city of 
Rome but to the Roman Empire. Most people do not doubt that the Roman 
Empire will last till the end of time. Given that your Lactentius announces 
the most significant and dreadful events, like the extermination and destruc- 
tion of the whole world, and gives them a specific date, it’s utterly amazing 
that he remained silent about the less significant events like the collapse, 
devastation, and agony of the city. I'd like him to come back to life, to look at 
Rome as a judge and to give his verdict. Could he state that it’s now the city 
‘which has kept everything going'«—as he writes as a delirious soothsayer— 
when it has totally imploded and is completely extinguished so that its 
remains are scarcely recognizable? 


162 “But now we have to mention Nero, who, as Augustine says, 


some suggest will rise again and will become Antichrist; others think 
that he was not slain, but was rather withdrawn so that he might be 
thought to have been slain, and that he is still living in concealment 
in the vigor of the age that he had reached at the time when he was 
supposed to have died, until in his own time he shall be revealed and 
restored to his kingdom. 


aSee Lact. Inst. 7.15.11. bMatt. 28.20. *11 Thess. 2.7. ‘Throughout the Middle 
Ages and early Renaissance, the continued existence of the Roman Empire was assumed, 
following the notion of "transfer of empire." At the very time R. was writing the DTL, Flavio 
Biondo was writing to challenge this assumption in his Historiarum ab inclinatione Romano- 
rum imperii decades (Decade 1, 412—754; Decade 11, to 1402; Decade 111, 1412-1439; Decade Iv, 
1440-1441/43); see Fubini 1968, 536—559; Hay 1960; Mazzocco 2016a, 9-34; Pontari 2016, 151- 
175; Demandt 1984, 96-97; and Nederman 2005a, 1-15. —— *Lact. Inst. 7.25.8. f Aug. C.D. 
20.19. 
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tuatur in regnum. Credo ipse quidem Augustini verbis videlicet quosdam 
de Nerone varia opinantes extitisse. Nam si probe commemini, Suetonius 
Tranquillus, qui De duodecim Caesaribus scribit, ait post | Neronis ipsius 
certissimam mortem famam quod apud Parthos viveret Romae exortam tan- 
demque illum in regnum suum reversurum. Sic et a Britannis seu Anglicis 
extinctus expectatur Arturus. Sic facile credentium, paene dixi amentium, 
infinitus est numerus, garrula siquidem anus aut delirus senex sunt satis et 
super ut in vilem plebeculam et vulgus indoctum rumores qui statim a levi- 
bus et imperitis hominibus veri esse credantur diffamentur. 


163 "Quid de astrologis eis dixerim quos Albumasar, ut statim dicebas, ait 
inter creationem Adae et noctem diei Veneris in qua fuit diluvium non modo 
annos verum et dies et horas supputasse? Nonne apud doctissimos quosque 
ipsi ridiculi habendi sunt qui minutissima metiantur et temporum fractio- 
nes ultimas ponant? Legantur omnes qui de huiuscemodi annorum numero 
conscripsere: plane inter illos non convenit. Ipsi namque astrologi quos 
Albumasar ipse sequi videtur quinque et viginti supra duo milia et ducen- 
tos annos, (... tres et viginti dies, atque horas quattuor dicunt interfluxisse; 
Septuaginta interpretes quattuor et quadraginta supra duo milia et ducen- 
tos annos. Eusebius ab interpretibus annos duos deficit. Methodius ultra 
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I, for one, believe Augustine's assertion, namely, that some people enter- 
tained various versions about Nero. For if I recall correctly, Suetonius Tran- 
quillus, who wrote The Twelve Caesars, says that after the absolutely cer- 
tain death of Nero a rumor started in Rome that he was living among the 
Parthians? and that at the end he would resume his reign.^ In the same 
way, the British or English wait for the slain Arthur. In any case, the num- 
ber of the credulous, I almost said of the senseless, is infinite, seeing that 
more than enough ‘chatty old women’ and ‘doting old men" are around to 
spread among vile commoners and coarse illiterates rumors that simple and 
unschooled people take for the truth. 


163 “What can I say about those astrologers, who, in the words of Albumasar 
as you just read, have not only calculated the years but the days and the hours 
‘between the creation of Adam and the night of the Friday on which the 
Flood occurred.’ Shouldn't real scholars consider them laughable given that 
they measure to the farthest decimal and compute infinitesimal fractions of 
time. Read all those who've written about the number of any such years: 
there's obviously no agreement among them. For the astrologers whom 
Albumasar himself seems to follow say that ‘2,225 years [...], 23 days, and 
4 hours’ transpired in between.‘ The Septuagint translators say it was 2,244 
years that transpired. Eusebius has two years less than the translators.» 


a See Suet. Ner. 57. > Although R. and his contemporaries did not know the text (discovered 
in 1678), L. ridiculed these accounts of Nero in his De mortibus persecutorum (6.8—9): “Hence 
some crazed men believe that he [Nero] has been borne away and kept alive (for the Sibyl 
declares that ‘the matricide, though an exile, will come back from the ends of the earth"), 
so that, since he was the first persecutor, he may also be the last and herald the arrival of 
Antichrist; it is not right to believe this; yet just as certain of our number maintain that two 
prophets have been borne away until the last days before the holy and eternal rule of Christ, 
in the same way they think that Nero too will come as the forerunner and herald of the devil 
when he comes to lay waste to the earth and overturn the human race" (Creed). — *Hier. 
Ep. 53.7 (Fremantle). “As R. indicates here, the Arthurian legends were widely known in 
his day. In his Philippic (27) R. says: “He [Panormita] more clearly understands the old wives’ 
tales recounted among the distaffs and spindles at lamplight or the old songs of Charlemagne 
and Arthur commonly chanted at the crossroads and in the piazzas." It is doubtful that R. had 
seen Geoffrey of Monmouth's accounts of Arthur, but a copy of the the Prophecia Merlini was 
listed in the Visconti Library inventory of 1426: A.312 (see Pellegrin 19554, 141, and Coote 2000, 
49-56 and 65-75). | *Albumasar De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26 (Yamamoto-Burnett). 
fAlbumasar De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26 (Yamamoto-Burnett), who wrote 2,226 not 
2,225. See Peter Comestor Hist. schol. Gen. 31, Epil; see also Pierre d'Ailly Concord. astro. 
cum theol. 9. "Eus. Chron. (cont. Hier.), ann. Assyr. 34, ann. Hebr. 44; ann. Assyr. 37, ann. 
Hebr. 9; Olymp. 12, ann. Iud. 15; and Olymp. 289. R. knows this text as Eusebius' De temporibus 
(see here 637 n. e). 
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duo milia numerum ponit nullum. Hieronymus plenae duo milia non attin- 
git. Augustinus autem quintodecimo suo De dei civitate, parte vicesima, Ex 
Adam, inquit, usque ad diluvium computantur anni secundum codices nostros 
duo milia ducenti sexaginta duo, secundum Hebraeos autem mille sescenti 
quinquaginta sex. Creditque Augustinus ipse hunc numerum esse veriorem. 
Ex Genesi quidem tempus id indubitatum elicitur. 


164. "Sed dices iam, si recte te novi, quando tot numero excellentissimi viri 
atque doctissimi | in annorum ea illa supputatione falluntur, quid Lacten- 
tium si vel ipse de mundi exitu loquentem decipitur insectamur. | Praete- 
rita, mi Nicolae, quae retro abierunt, non dicam omnia sed multa annorum 
numero incerta sunt, quae autem futura incertiora quidem. Facilius tamen 
a sapientibus viris semper mundi origo inveniri potest quam a locutuleiis 
nugacibus et imperitis philosophis finis ipse inveniatur. Quando deinde dicis 
te quam libenter noturum quis astrologorum ille fuerit qui diluvium affutu- 
rum ea tempestate praesenserit, non te latere, certo scio, mi Nicolae, duo 
diluvia praecessisse: unum quidem et primum quo omnis terra exceptis, qui 
in Arca supervixerunt et animantes omnes immersi et extincti sunt; alterum 
quod, etsi grande, regiones tamen multas intactas dereliquit. 


165 “De his duobus, si recte memini, Augustinus suo De dei civitate duo- 
devicesimo, parte nona, loquitur hunc in modum: Ogygi tempore diluvium 
magnum factum est, non illud magnum, in quo nulli homines evaserunt, nisi 
qui in Arca esse potuerunt, quod gentium nec Graeca nec Latina novit historia, 
sed tamen maius quam postea tempore Deucalionis fuit, inter scriptores histo- 
riae non convenit. Nam Varro inde exorsus est librum quempiam(....» Et nihil 
sibi, ex quo perveniat ad res Romanas, proponit antiquius quam Ogygi dilu- 
vium, hoc est Ogygi factum temporibus. Nostri autem qui chronica scripserunt, 
prius Eusebius, post Hieronymus, qui utrique praecedentes aliquos historicos 
in hac opinione secuti sunt, post annos plus quam trecentos iam secundo Argi- 
vorum Phoroneo rege regnante Ogygi diluvium fuisse commemorant. 
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Methodius reckons no more than 2,000.? ‘Jerome’ thinks it was ‘somewhat 
less.> While Augustine in The City of God, book 15, chapter 20, writes: ‘The 
lapse of time from Adam to the Flood comes to two thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-two years according to our text, but only to one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-six years according to the Hebrew tradition.’* Augustine 
himself believed that ‘this lesser number is more correct. This time span is, 
in fact, taken from Genesis and is unquestionable. 


164 "You'll now ask, if I know you, why we attack Lactentius if he too was 
deluded in speaking about the end of the world. After all, the best of men and 
the greatest of scholars in huge numbers miscalculated these years. As past 
events recede, my Niccolò, not for all, but I'd say for most, one loses count of 
how many years ago they happened. That's even more the case for future 
events. Indeed, wise men can more easily discover the beginning of the 
world than incompetent windbags and would-be philosophers find its end. 
When you further remark that you really want to know who that astrologer 
was who predicted the Flood would happen at that time, it certainly doesn't 
escape you, my Niccolo, that two Floods occurred in the past. The first one 
immersed and extinguished the whole earth and all living creatures with the 
exception of those who survived on the Ark. The second, notwithstanding its 
size, still left huge tracts of the earth undamaged. 


165 “If I remember well, Augustine writes this way regarding these two 
Floods in book 18, chapter 9 of his City of God: In the time of Ogygus 


there also occurred a great Flood. It was not that great Flood from 
which no men escaped except those who were able to be in the Ark, 
of which pagan history, whether Greek or Latin, had no knowledge, 
but still it was greater than the later Flood in the time of Deucalion. 
For Varro began his book [...] at this point, and he presents no ear- 
lier starting-point from which to proceed to Roman history than the 
Flood of Ogygus, that is, the one that occurred in the times of Ogy- 
gus. But our own writers who have composed chronicles, first Eusebius 
and then Jerome, who both based their opinion on some earlier histori- 
ans, say that Ogygus' Flood took place more than three hundred years 
later, when Phoroneus the second king of the Argives was already on 
the throne.* 


a See Ps.-Methodius Sermo 2. R. derived this from Comestor Hist. schol. Gen. 31, Epil. >See 
Eus. Chron. (cont. Hier.) see 407 n.h. “Aug. C.D. 15.20. 4Aug.C.D.15.20. *Aug.C.D.18.8. 
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166 “Qui non Aegyptum neque eius attigisse vicinia tradiderunt. Post dilu- 
vium itaque primum creditur a nonnullis astrologos aliquos | quippe qui 
de futuris magna et varia loquerentur illuxisse. Quorum primum Ionicum 
quempiam ex filiis Noe fuisse ipsumque astronomiam invenisse dicunt. Hic 
a Moyse inter eiusce Noe filios tota sua Genesi nusquam nominatur. Verum 
Methodius, ut creditur, vir doctissimus ex illis unum extitisse ait. Et qui 
omnium primus de maximis futuris quattuor regnis Nemrod admonuisset 
sibique quid acturus esset consilium praestitisset. Ante vero diluvium illud 
universale quo nemine emergente omnes extra arcam homines immersi 
sunt, astrologum ullum caelos inspexisse | non lego. 


167 "Ex historiis tamen, quas vulgo Scolasticas nominamus, quibus ipse 
quemadmodum nec Lactentio in plurimis haud satis adhaereo—miscent 
enim aliquando dubitanda credendis—legimus cum Adam e sopore seu 
ecstasi sibi divinitus immissa excitatus esset, ubi, ut aiunt, naturam ipsam 
ut in se est divinam inspexerat, diluvium ipsum maximum extremumque 
totius orbis incendium affuturum prophetasse filiisque suis rem ipsam prae- 
dixisse. Legimus quoque heisce in historiis—quae interdum, ut statim dice- 
bam, a mea fide abhorrent—Iubal quendam audivisse de duobus iudiciis 
Adam vaticinantem, Iubalque ipsum duas columnas erexisse (marmoream 
unam quidem, alteram lateritiam) artemque praesentiendi futura ab Adam 
acceptam illis ne fortasse aquis aut incendiis aliquando delerentur insculp- 
sisse. Ex litteris tamen sacris haec iudicia seu vaticinia ab homine ipso proto- 
plasto tradita nequaquam inveniuntur. Verum si quis illa codicibus exaravit, 
fieri potest ut lucubratiunculis suis etiam | insomnia commiscuerit. 


168 "Atqui iam dices, mi Nicolae, quando igitur neque Adam neque ex poste- 
ris suis ullum certo auctore astrologiam ante diluvium docuisse aut invenisse 
perhibeatur, qui fieri potest ut Albumasar astronomus, qui ea tempestate 
non fuit qui post Christum floruit, recte docuerit coniunctionem Saturni et 
Iovis in Cancro per septem et octoginta supra ducentos annos significasse et 
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166 “According to these authors Ogygus’ Flood didn't reach Egypt or its vicin- 
ity. For this reason some people believed that after the first flood a number 
of astrologers began to flourish who wrote great and various things about 
the future. These people say that the first of these astrologers was a certain 
Jonitus, a descendant of Noah, and that he invented astronomy. Nowhere 
in Genesis did Moses mention this Jonitus among the descendants of Noah. 
But the eminent scholar Methodius, as is believed, said that this one descen- 
dant in particular stood out. This Jonitus was also the very first to inform 
Nimrod about the future Four Great Empires and to offer his advice about 
what Nimrod should do.^ Yet I've read nowhere that any astrologer gazed 
at the heavens before the world-wide Flood where no one survives and all 
people outside the Ark drowned. 


167 “Nevertheless, in the Historia Scholastica, as it's commonly known—to 
which generally, just as to Lactentius, I attach little confidence, for it ran- 
domly mixes doubtful things with the credible—we read that after Adam 
woke up either from sleep or from an ecstatic trance that God had put him in, 
where, they allege, he had observed the essence of divine nature, he proph- 
esied the future great Flood and final conflagration of the whole world and 
predicted this event to his children.° We also read in this Historia—which 
to me, as I just said, at times defies credibility—that a certain Jubal heard 
Adam prophesying about the two judgments. According to the story, Jubal 
himself erected two columns, one of marble, one of brick, and had engraved 
on them the art of foreseeing the future obtained from Adam so they would 
not be destroyed at some point by water or fire.? Nowhere in sacred scrip- 
tures do we find judgments or predictions delivered by the first-formed man 
himself.¢ But if somebody wrote those things in the manuscripts, it's entirely 
possible that he confused his dreams with his nocturnal studies. 


168 "Now, my Niccolò, you'll ask how it's possible—when it can't be proven 
that Adam or any of his offspring taught astrology or invented it before the 
Flood—that the astronomer Albumasar, who didn't live at that time but after 
Christ, taught rightly that the alignment of Saturn and Jupiter in Cancer sig- 


a See Comestor Scol. hist., Gen. 39, De disp. fil. Noe; and Ps.-Meth., Apoc. 3. "See Comestor 
Scol. hist., Gen. 39, De disp. fil. Noe; and Ps.-Meth., Apoc. 3. *See Comestor Scol. hist., Gen.29, 
De gen. Caym; and Jos. Ant. 1.2.3. dSee Comestor Scol. hist., Gen. 29, De gen. Caym; and 
Jos. Ant. 1.2.3.  *Protoplastus (first-formed) is a transliteration of the Greek npotórAacoc, 
explained by Isidore of Seville (Etym. 19.15): "Unde et protoplastus est dictus homo, qui ex 
limo primus est conditus. / Whence also protoplastus is the name for the human being who 
was first made from mud" (Barney-Lewis-Beach-Berghof-Hall). 
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praecessisse diluvium? Coniunctiones praesentes cum labore cognoscimus. 
Quo pacto vetustissimas illas a mundi paene origine cognoscemus? Non te 
fugit, certo scio, doctissime Nicolae, astrologos multa futura sine errore prae- 
dicere. Docent enim ex certa scientia solis et lunae coniunctiones eorumque 
labores seu defectiones et eclipses—si quae toto anno venturae sint —diem 
quoque et horam quibus ea ipsa fiant vere praenuntiant. Neque solum eiu- 
scemodi coniunctiones ceterum et aliorum planetarum ut Iovis et Saturni in 
Cancro et Scorpione, neque solum per unius anni circulum verum ad cen- 
tenos et | millenos multos annos constellationes omnes seu | coniunctiones 
futuras, et quibus mensibus et horis praesentire et iudicare certissime pos- 
sunt. 


169 "Sed divertamus ab hac via. De praeteritis nimirum coniunctionibus 
quando collibuerit, aeque iudicaverint. Docebunt etenim sine ullo errore 
solis et lunae coniunctiones defectiones eclipses si quae anno praeterito 
factae sint; diem quoque et horam quibus vel visae vel cognitae vere nar- 
rabunt. Neque solum eas, ut iam dixi, coniunctiones sed et aliorum plane- 
tarum ut Martis et Saturni in Leone, neque solum per unius anni revolu- 
tionem ceterum ad centenos millenosque multos annos constellationes seu 
coniunctiones praeteritas et quibus mensibus et horis retrocedentes intelle- 
gere et iudicare certo scient. Potuit igitur Albumasar, tametsi post Christum 
sub Arabum secta constiterit, retrospiciens constellationes elapsas omnis 
vere supputare et ita ad illam quae diluvium praesignabat retrogrediens tan- 
dem devenire. Sed scrupulus mihi qui me sollicitet molestetque non parvus 
obiicitur. Cum enim constellatio ipsa de qua loquimur— Saturni videlicet 
et Iovis in Cancro, quae diluvium ipsum edocebat affuturum revolutis post 
annis sexaginta ut astrologi tradunt—iterum et ex integro eadem reverta- 
tur, quae causa ut non ita haec insequens quemadmodum et illa praece- 
dens diluvium significare potuerit? Respondebunt uti assolent circumstan- 
tias considerari oportere. Aliquando enim eam ad Orientem incipere dicunt, 
aliquando medio caelo, nonnumquam ad occasum et alias caeli regiones. 
Ex quibus aiunt varios diversosque effectus, tametsi eadem sit constellatio, 
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nified and preceded the Flood by 287 years?? It's very hard for us to identify 
current alignments. How will we identify extremely ancient ones occurring 
almost at the beginning of the world? I'm sure you're aware, scholarly Nic- 
coló, that astrologers faultlessly predict many future events. For by genuine 
scientific knowledge they explain the alignments of the sun and the moon 
and accurately predict their eclipses—if they will occur in the course of the 
current year—including the day and the hour when they take place. And 
they don't only do this for the alignments of the sun and the moon, but 
they're also able to predict and judge with great precision the alignment of 
other planets such as Jupiter and Saturn in Cancer and Scorpio. They also do 
it for all the future alignments and conjunctions not only for the duration 
of one year but for many hundreds and thousands of years, giving also the 
months and the hours. 


169 "Butlet's leave this path. They certainly could've made an accurate esti- 
mation, had it suited them, about alignments in the past. For without a single 
mistake they'll convey the alignments of the sun and the moon and their 
eclipses if any have occurred in the past year. They'll also faithfully report 
the day and the hour in which they were seen or identified. And as I already 
said, they'll know how to identify and calculate not only those alignments 
but also those of other planets, like Mars and Saturn in Leo. And they can do 
this for past alignments and conjunctions not only going back for one year 
but for hundreds and thousands of years and in which months and hours 
they're receding. So Albumasar, although he lived after Christ under the sect 
of the Arabs, was able to look back and calculate accurately every vanished 
alignment. Going back in this way he finally came to that alignment which 
prefigured the Flood. But this provokes serious misgivings that worry and 
trouble me. For when the alignment of which we speak—namely, Saturn and 
Jupiter in Cancer, which, as astrologers say,> predicts a flood after a period 
of 60 years—returns to the same position, why couldn't it signify Ogygus' 
later Flood just as it had Noah's earlier one? The astrologers will answer 
that they're routinely obliged to consider the circumstances.* For they say 
that the conjunction sometimes originates in the east, sometimes in the 
middle of the sky, to the west, and in other parts of the sky. From these vari- 
ations, they say, manifold and diverse consequences will necessarily follow, 


a See Albumasar De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26, who only mentions Saturn and Cancer, 
omitting Jupiter. >See Albumasar De mag. coniunct. Tract. 1, Diff. 1.26, who only mentions 
Saturn and Cancer, omitting Jupiter. *PerhapsR. was just making a sweeping generalization, 
but he might have had specific individuals in mind. 
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futuros necesse esse. Verum ne ceteris sapientiores esse videamur, consulo 
ut altioribus astrologorum ingeniis haec ipsa decertanda relinquamus. 


170 "Quando tamen illorum pace loqui daretur, dicerem ego dicerent multi 
Albumasar ipsum a veritatis filo seorsum non mediocriter aberrasse. Qui 
fieri namque potest ut ex astrorum virtute et influxu effectus qui supra natu- 
ram sunt proficiscantur? Numquid ulla caelestis constellatio ut virgo partu- 
riat efficere potest, ut nisi viro commisceatur prolem ipsa concipiat? | Quis 
dicet, nisi ex ineruditis ipse unus sit, diluvium illud maximum, quod divina 
voluntate ad peccata | hominum ulciscenda effusum est, ex Iovis et Saturni 
coniunctione in Cancro profectum esse? Quae sidera errantia? quis caele- 
stis Cancer ille aut Aquarius virtutem tantam aut vim habere potuere? qui 
fontes, quae flumina usque adeo intumuere, quae pluviae caeli cataractis 
apertis aut imbres tam grandes e nubibus defluxere, ut dierum quadraginta 
spatio omnes animantes alluvionibus interirent, montes vel omnes quinde- 
cim, ut scriptum est, est cubitis undique superarentur? Non enim—ut falso 
nonnulli opinati sunt—aquae Oceani, quibus omnipotens deus ne transi- 
rent fines suos a mundi exordio legem imposuit, legem suam transgressae 
sunt. Tunc enim quando ita permissum esset, non solum quindenis ceterum 
centenis multis milibus cubitis fastigia montium et summitates transcen- 
dissent. Voluntas igitur divina dumtaxat, quam sidera ipsa non attingere 
non significare possunt, naufragium ipsum rerumque omnium alluvionem 
effecit. Mirabile dictu quidem. Verum in eiuscemodi mirabilibus tota ratio 
faciendi, inquit Augustinus, est ipsius potentia facientis. 


171 “Nonne, mi Nicolae, iam dicendi metam et institutum nostrum excessi- 
mus? Prolixioresque quam fortasse res ipsa exigeret visi sumus? Verum, ut 
aiunt, verbum verbo innectitur, neque unum aliquando facile absolvi potest 
nisi reliquum absolvatur. Culpa omnis haec tamen in Lactentium reiicienda 
est, qui mundum migraturum expleto ducentorum annorum numero fir- 
missime credidit. Sed et Raudensis noster, antea quam hoc e loco abeamus, 
rogandus est quemadmodum solus unus ipse deus futura contingentia quae 
sub necessitate non cadunt certissima ratione praevideat ipse nobis edisse- 
rat.” 


1 ceteris s.l. suppl. O! 11 virtutem...potuere mg. suppl. O! 26 aliquando mg. suppl. O! 
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although it's the same alignment. However, lest we give the impression that 
we're smarter than others, I recommend that we leave this heated debate to 
the more exalted abilities of the astrologers. 


170 “Still, if by the astrologers’ leave one may say so, I and many other peo- 
ple would say that Albumasar diverged substantially from the plumb-line of 
truth. For how can the power and the influence from stars initiate effects 
that are supernatural? Can any celestial alignment cause a virgin to give 
birth, so that she could conceive a child without intercourse with a man? 
Who, excepting only someone uneducated, would say that the alignment of 
Jupiter and Saturn in Cancer caused the Great Flood, which through God's 
will inundated the earth to punish the sins of mankind? Which planets or 
which celestial Cancer or Aquarius could possess such power or strength? 
What 'fountains of the deep' or what rivers swelled so much? what rain 
from the ‘opened windows of heaven’?? or what ‘rain poured down from the 
clouds’ so much? that in the space of forty days all living things perished 
in the Flood and ‘all mountains’ everywhere, as it was written, were under 
‘fifteen cubits’ of water?° For the waters of Ocean, as some people falsely 
supposed, did not surpass their natural boundaries, a condition which God 
almighty had imposed from the beginning of the world so the water wouldn't 
go beyond its border. At that moment, however, were the water allowed to 
do so, it would not only have risen fifteen cubits but many hundreds of thou- 
sands cubits over the mountaintops and highest peaks. So only the will of 
God caused that calamity and universal inundation. The stars can neither 
cause nor signify such an event. Indeed, in such ‘wonders the whole expla- 
nation of the work is the power of Him by whom it is wrought.’ 


171 "Haven't we already, my Niccoló, exceeded the limit of our topic and 
digressed from our purpose? Don't we seem to be more wide-ranging than 
the subject may demand? As the saying goes, however, one word implies 
another, and the one can't easily be wrapped up unless the others are 
wrapped up too. Still, the blame for all of this should go to Lactentius, who 
was thoroughly convinced that after 200 years the world would come to an 
end. But before we leave this place, we must ask our Rho to explain to us how 
only God himself foresees with absolute certainty future contingencies that 
do not occur by necessity.” 


a Gen 7.11; 8.2; and cf. Isaiah 2417. >See Job 36.27-28. | *Gen.749-20. ‘Bonaventure 
Comm. in Sent. 3, d.2, a.1, q1, §1; Aug. Ep. 137.2.8 (Cunningham). 
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172 Tum Nicolaus haud immemor instituti apertis eiusce Lactentii Institu- 
tionibus ad eum locum septimi venit ubi ipse ita loquebatur: Plato et multi 
alii philosophorum cum ignorarent originem rerum supremumque illud tem- 
pus quo mundus esset effectus, multa milia saeculorum fluxisse dixerunt, ex 
quo hic pulcherrimus mundi extiterit ornatus, secuti fortasse Chaldaeos, qui, 
ut Cicero tradit in libro De divinatione primo, quadringenta | septuaginta milia 
annorum monumentis comprehensa se) habere delirant; in quo se quia posse 
argui non putabant, liberum sibi crediderunt esse mentiri. Nos autem, quos 
divinae litterae ad scientiam veritatis erudiunt, principium mundi finemque 
cognovimus; de quo nunc in fine operis disserimus, quoniam de principio in 
secundo libro explicavimus. Sciant igitur philosophi, qui ab exordio mundi 
saeculorum milia enumerant, nondum sextum millesimum annum esse con- 
clusum. Quo numero expleto consumationem fieri necesse est et humanarum 
rerum statum in melius reformari. Cuius rei argumentum prius enarrandum 
est, quo ratio eluceat. 


173 Mundum deus et hoc rerum naturae admirabile opus, sicut arcanis sacrae 
scripturae continetur, sex dierum spatio consumavit diemque septimum, quo 
ab operibus suis requieverat, sanxit. Hic est autem dies sabbati, qui lingua 
Hebraeorum a numero nomen accepit, unde septenarius numerus legitimus 
ac plenus est. Nam et dies septem sunt quibus per vicem revolutis orbes con- 
ficiuntur annorum et septem stellae quae non occidunt et septem sidera quae 
vocantur errantia, quorum dispares cursus et inaequales motus rerum ac tem- 
porum varietates efficere creduntur. Ergo quoniam sex diebus cuncta dei opera 
perfecta sunt, | per saecula sex id est annorum sex milia manere in hoc statu 
mundum necesse est. Dies enim magnus diei mille annorum circulo termi- 
natur, sicut indicat propheta, qui dicit: Ante oculos tuos, Domine, mille anni 
tamquam dies unus. Et sicut deus sex illos dies in tantis rebus fabricandis labo- 
ravit, ita et religio eius et veritas in his sex milibus annorum laboret necesse 


2 septimi s.l. suppl. O! 6 millia O, un. -l- exp. O! 10 disserimus O : -remus V et Br et He-WI 
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172 Then Niccoló, mindful of our purpose, after opening the Institutes of 
Lactentius, turned to the passage in book 7 where he writes: 


Plato together with many another philosopher did not know the origin 
of things and that final moment when the world would be completed. 
They said that many millennia had gone by since this beautiful world 
was in full primal form; perhaps they were following the Chaldeans, 
who, as Cicero reports in book 1 On Divination, say they have 470,000 
years stored in their records, which is mad. They assumed they were 
free to lie because they thought they could not be disproved. We who 
are educated in knowledge of the truth by holy scripture, however, 
know the beginning of the world and its end, and it is the end we 
discuss now, at the end of this work; we explained the beginning in 
book 2. The philosophers who count the centuries in thousands since 
the world began need to know that the year 6000 has not yet come; 
when it does come, there will be the inevitable consummation, and 
the state of human affairs will inevitably be resolved into something 
better. First, proof of this must be given, so that the pattern is clear. 


173 God completed the world and this wonderful work of creation 
within the space of six days, as is contained in the secrets of holy scrip- 
ture, and the seventh day, when he rested from his labors, he made 
sacred. This is the day called Sabbath, which takes its name in the 
Hebrew language from the number; hence the number seven is a lawful 
and full number, for there are seven days in whose cycle of revolu- 
tion the cycles of years are completed, there are seven heavenly bodies 
which do not set, and there are seven stars called wanderers whose 
uneven orbits and incompatible movements are thought to account 
for the variation in seasons and circumstances. Since all God's works 
were done in six days, the world is bound to abide in its present state 
for six periods of time six thousand years, that is. A great day of God is 
completed when a cycle of a thousand years is completed, as shown by 
the prophet who says, ‘Before your eyes, O lord, a thousand years are as 
one day.” Just as God labored for those six days at his great work of cre- 
ation, so his religion and his truth must labor these six thousand years, 
while evil is prevalent and dominant. Again, because he rested on the 
seventh day when his works were done, and blessed it, it is inevitable 


? act. Inst. 7.14.4-6; Cic. Div. 119.36;15.27. Ps. 89/90.4; cf. 11 Pet. 3.8. 
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est, malitia praevalente et dominante. Et rursus quoniam perfectis operibus 
requievit die septimo eumque benedixit, necesse est ut in finem sexti millesimi 
anni malitia omnis aboleatur e terra et regnet per annos mille iustitia sitque 
tranquillitas et requies a laboribus quos mundus iam diu perfert. 


174 Tunchis perlectis Nicolaus dicebat: "Lactentius noster quidem ex Iohan- 
nis Apocalypsi hanc ferme sententiam, videlicet de annis mille quibus tran- 
quilitatem et requiem Lactentius ipse | mundo vaticinatur affuturam, vide- 
tur excerpsisse. Scribit enim vidisse angelum descendentem de caelo, haben- 
tem clavem abyssi, et catenam in manu sua. Et tenuit draconem illum, ser- 
pentem antiquum, qui cognominatus est diabolus et Satanas, (et) alligavit 
illum mille annis: et misit illum in abyssum et clausit et signavit super eum 
ut non seduceret iam gentes donec finiantur mille anni: (et? post haec opor- 
tet eum solvi brevi tempore. Et dicit se vidisse sedes, et sedentes supra eas et 
iudicium datum est illis: et animas decollatorum propter testimonium Iesu, 
et propter verbum dei, et qui non adoraverunt bestiam et imaginem eius, nec 
acceperunt characterem eius in frontibus suis aut in manibus suis, et vixerunt 
et regnaverunt | cum Christo mille annis. Et ceteri mortuorum non vixerunt 
donec finiantur mille anni. Haec resurrectio prima est. Beatus et sanctus est qui 
habet in hac prima resurrectione partem: in istis mors secunda non habet pote- 
statem. Sed erunt sacerdotes dei et Christi et regnabunt cum eo mille annis." 


175 His auditis dicebat Candidus: "Vates profecto pseudo seu propheta, mi 
Nicolae, tuus noscitur esse Lactentius. Quippe dum scripturas haud recte 
intellegit, vaticiniis ipse suis non mediocriter fallitur. Non enim, ut iacta- 
bundus ipse gloriatur, divinae litterae illum ad scientiam veritatis erudie- 
runt, sed insomnia sua quae per quietem inspexit divinas quasi revelationes 
quae a posteris nobis legerentur litteris mandare praesumpsit. Legebas sta- 
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that at the end of the year 6000 all evil will be swept off the earth and 
justice will reign for a thousand years and there will be peace and rest 
from the labors that the earth has endured for so long.? 


174 After reading these words Niccolò said: “The Apocalypse of John must be 
where our Lactentius got this idea concerning the 1,000 years, which Lacten- 
tius himself prophesied were going to bring peace and quiet to the world. For 
John writes that he saw 


an angel come down from heaven, having the key to the bottomless pit 
and a chain in his hand. And he seized the dragon, that old serpent, 
who is called the devil or Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and 
cast him into the bottomless pit, and locked him up, and set a seal upon 
him so that he should deceive the nations no more till the thousand 
years should be fulfilled. And after that he must be loosed a short sea- 
son.> 


And John said that he saw 


thrones, and to those that sat upon them judgment was given. And I 
saw the souls of those who were beheaded for the witness of Jesus and 
for the word of God, and who had neither worshipped the beast nor his 
image; neither had they received his mark upon their foreheads or in 
their hands. And they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. 
But the rest of the dead did not live again until the thousand years were 
finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he who has a 
part in the first resurrection. On these the second death has no power, 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ and shall reign with him 
a thousand years.* 


175 After listening to this, Candido said: “Your Lactentius, my Niccolò, is cer- 
tainly recognized as a pseudo-soothsayer or a false prophet. For he doesn't 
understand the scriptures at all and makes huge mistakes in his own predic- 
tions. For, contrary to what he pompously boasts, the divine writings didn't 
educate him in the science of truth. He instead had the audacity to put in 
writing the visions that he saw while napping as if they were some kind of 
divine revelations that we his descendants should read. You just read him 


Lact. Inst.744.7-n. »Apoc. 201-3. *Apoc.20.4-6. 
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tim eum ita dicentem. Sciant philosophi, qui ab exordio mundi saeculorum 
milia enumerant, nondum sextum millesimum annum esse conclusum. Quo 
numero expleto consumationem fieri necesse est et humanarum rerum statum 
in melius reformari. 


176 "Diceres hoc loco fortasse Lactentium defensurus: ‘Intereat mundus 
quocumque tempore deus ipse voluerit sive futuris millenis annis sive de- 
cem milibus. Perspicuum est et planum quod expleto a principio mundi sex 
milium annorum eo numero sine controversia finis saeculorum adveniet | 
Sic mulierculis trepidulis et delirantibus senibus tremorem incutimus cum 
certissimum fore deieramus post diem crastinam omnes homines toto orbe 
terrarum interituros. Verum Firmianus non utique ut sophista locutus est. 
Ea nimirum fide vivebat ut post | sextum ipsum millesimum annum aut sta- 
tim aut propediem crederet omnium rerum consumationem fieri oportere. 
Atqui quantum a veritatis via vir iste seorsum declinarit, nos qui post Chri- 
stum quattuor et quadraginta supra mille et quadringentos annos agimus 
plane intellegere possumus. 


177 "Supputentur iam a quocumque libuerit anni a cunabulis mundi ad 
haec tempora nostra: sextum millesimum quidem praeteritum esse com- 
periet, septimum autem per annos circiter quingentos elapsos incepisse. 
Fieri potest ut Lactentius ipse aliquando haec ipsa somniarit. Verum cum 
a somno—si adhuc dormit—fuerit experrectus, benemeritus quidem est, 
qui post philosophos vel minutissimos novissimo loco unus ipse recum- 
bat. Audivistis id vulgo pertritum saepenumero, patres optimi, mendacem 
vanumque virum hoc uno experimento cognosci, si distractis et diversis 
horis bis aut ter re de una ipse colloquatur. Non enim dicendo eundem 
qui prius ordinem servat. Adiicit plerumque quae ante non dixerat, adimit, 
mutat, falsa veris inspergit, et ita quidem illa confundit, ut prioribus verbis 
verba sequentia omnino cohaerere non possint. Huius rei causa creditur aut 
mentiendi nimia consuetudo aut antedictorum ob cerebri laesionem obli- 
vio. At quorsum haec? Lactentius noster, ut audivistis, censuit mundi finem 
completo post ipsum ducentorum annorum numero ab omnibus expectari. 
Dicit quoque, ut statim intellexistis, a mundi exordio sex milibus annis com- 
pletis illum interire oportere. 
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saying the following: "The philosophers who count the centuries in thou- 
sands since the world began need to know that the year 6000 has not yet 
come; when it does come, there will be the inevitable consummation, and 
the state of human affairs will inevitably be resolved into something better. 


176 "You might conceivably say that you intend to defend Lactentius on 
these grounds: 'It's still clear that the world could perish whenever God 
wants it to, whether 1,000 or 10,000 years from now. It's also obvious that 
the world's end will undoubtedly come 6,000 years after the world's begin- 
ning. That's how we strike terror into trembling old women and delirious old 
men, by swearing that every person in the whole world will definitely per- 
ish the day after tomorrow. But your Firmianus hasn't spoken like a sophist 
at all. For he really lived in expectation that destruction of everything had 
to occur after 6,000 years, either immediately or shortly» How much that 
man strayed from the path of truth, we who live 1,444 years after Christ can 
clearly perceive. Let anyone so inclined count the years from the beginning 
of the world till our day. That person will essentially discover that the sixth 
millennium has passed and that the seventh began circa 500 years ago. 


177 "Maybe Lactentius at some point dreamed up these things himself. But 
when he wakes up from his nap—if he still sleeps—he well deserves to lie 
down alone in the lowest place behind the most minor philosophers.* You, 
distinguished gentlemen, have often heard the cliché that one can recog- 
nize a person as a liar and fraud by this one test: let him talk about the same 
thing two or three times on disparate and unrelated occasions. He won't, 
obviously, preserve his earlier line of deliberation. Generally, he adds things 
he hadn't said before; he omits things, he makes changes, mixes truth with 
lies, and creates such a confusion that the former statements are impossible 
to reconcile with the later ones. The cause is thought to be either an exces- 
sive tendency to lie or a forgetfulness of earlier statements because of brain 
damage. So where does this lead? Our Lactentius, as you heard, held that 
everybody expected the end of the world 200 years after his day. He also 
Says, as you just realized, that the world must cease to exist 6,000 years after 
its beginning.* 


Lact. Inst. 714.6. "See Lact. Inst. 7.25.3-5 and 7.14.10; cf. Aug. C.D. 20.7. Cf. Luc. 14.9310. 
dSee Lact. Inst.7.25.5. *See Lact. Inst. 7.14.91. 
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178 “Verum, doctissimi patres, haec duo tempora incolumi veritate cohae- 
rere non possunt. Vir namque iste Constantini tempore floruit, qui post 
mundum conditum quinto millesimo et quingentesimo anno, ut Eusebius | 
docet, imperavit. Si ergo completo sexto millesimo anno orbis ipse interitu- 
rus erat, non solum ducentos annos, ut uno loco ait, ceterum | quingentos 
expectare necesse erat; fit itaque ut aut obliviosus effectus aut delirandi 
assuetudine dissidentes hos numeros ipse posuerit. Quando autem, mi Nico- 
lae, credis Lactentium ex Iohannis Apocalypsi eam mille annorum tranqui- 
litatem et requiem mundo affuturam excerpsisse, non infitiandum existimo. 
Ducor tamen hanc in sententiam, quando fortasse Apocalypsim aliquando 
lectitarit, litteram illum quidem, uti assolet, non autem qui degustatur inte- 
rius spiritum intellexisse.” 


179 Et accipiens Candidus ipse, quo res clarior cerneretur, Augustinum 
quem manibus habebam; venit tandem ad eum vicesimi libri locum ubi, 
parte sexta et septima, doctor ipse ita loquebatur: Sicut duae sunt regene- 
rationes, (...» una secundum fidem, quae nunc fit per baptismum, alia secun- 
dum carnem, quae fit in eius incorruptione atque immortalitate per iudicium 
magnum atque novissimum: ita sunt et resurrectiones duae, una prima, quae 
et nunc est et animarum est, quae venire non permittit in mortem secundam; 
alia secunda, quae non nunc sed in saeculi fine futura est, nec animarum sed 
corporum est, quae per ultimum iudicium alios mittet in secundam mortem, 
alios in eam vitam, quae non habet mortem. De his duabus resurrectionibus 
Iohannes evangelista in libro qui dicitur Apocalypsis eo modo locutus est ut 
earum prima a quibusdam nostris non intellecta insuper etiam in quasdam 
ridiculas fabulas verteretur. 


180 "Loquiturne de Lactentio?” ait tunc Candidus. 


1 Septimus Error] no. mg. O!V! juxta Verum doctissimi... 
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178 "Yet these two periods, scholarly gentlemen, cannot be reconciled with- 
out damage to the truth. For this man lived in the time of Constantine, who, 
according to Eusebius, reigned 5,500 years after the creation of the world. If, 
then, after 6,000 years the world itself was going to end, one had to expect 
not just 200 more years, as he writes in one passage, but 500 more. So he 
posited these conflicting numbers either oblivious to the outcome or from 
the habit of ranting. But even so, my Niccoló, your belief that Lactentius 
obtained his thousand year period of future peace and rest for the world 
from the Apocalypse of John cannot be denied. I'm still inclined to think 
that at whatever time he may have read the Apocalypse, he, as usual, cer- 
tainly understood it literally, but not the meaning found deeper inside.” 


179 And to make the point more clearly, Candido retrieved the volume of 
Augustine that I was holding and came to the passage in book 20, chapters 
6 and 7, where the doctor said this: 


Since there are two regenerations: [...] one after the faith, which even 
now comes about through baptism; the other after the flesh, which 
comes about in its exemption from decay and death through the great 
and last judgment, so there are two resurrections: one, the first, of the 
soul, which now is, and which prevents us from coming into the second 
death; the other, the second, which is not now, but is to be at the end of 
the world and is not of the soul but of the body, and which by the last 
judgment will send some into the second death and others into that life 
which has no death. The same evangelist John has spoken of these two 
resurrections in the book entitled the Apocalypse, but in such a man- 
ner that the first of them, not being understood by some Christians, 
has in addition even been turned into absurd fables.? 


180 "He's referring to Lactentius, no?" Candido then said. 


? Aug. C.D. 20.6. 
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181 Etlegens prosequebatur ubi Augustinus haec verba dicebat: Qui propter 
haec Iohannis verba | primam resurrectionem futuram suspicati sunt corpo- 
ralem, inter cetera maxime numero annorum mille permoti sunt, tamquam 
oporteret in sanctis eo modo velut tanti temporis fieri sabbatismum, vaca- 
tione scilicet sancta post labores annorum sex milium, ex quo creatus est 
homo et magni illius peccati merito in huius mortalitatis aerumnas de paradisi 
felicitate dimissus est, ut, quoniam scriptum est: 'Unus dies apud Dominum 
sicut mille anni, et mille anni sicut dies unus, sex annorum milibus tamquam 
sex diebus impletis, sequatur velut septimus sabbati in annis mille postremis, 
ad hoc | scilicet Sabbatum celebrandum resurgentibus sanctis. Quae opinio 
esset utcumque tolerabilis, si alique deliciae spirituales in illo Sabbato affutu- 
rae sanctis per Domini praesentiam crederentur. Nam etiam nos hoc opinati 
sumus aliquando. Sed cum eos, qui tunc resurrexerint, dicant immoderatis- 
simis carnalibus epulis vacaturos, in quibus cibus sit tantus ac potus, ut non 
solum nullam modestiam teneant, sed modum quoque ipsius credulitatis exce- 
dant: nullo modo ista possunt nisi a carnalibus credi. Hi autem qui spirituales 
sunt, istos ista credentes chiliastas appellant Graeco vocabulo; quod verbum e 
verbo exprimentes nos possumus milliarios nuncupare. Eos autem refellere ad 
singula longum est; sed potius, quemadmodum scriptura haec accipienda sit, 
iam debemus ostendere. 


182 "Numquid Lactentius ex chiliastis ipsis unus est?" interloquebatur tum 
Candidus. 


183 Et descendens ad eiusce libri nonam partem, Augustini legebat haec 
verba: Interea dum mille annis ligatus est diabolus, sancti dei regnant cum 
Christo etiam ipsis mille annis, eisdem sine dubio et eodem modo intellegen- 
dis, id est ex isto iam | tempore prioris eius adventus. Excepto quippe illo regno, 


1 Octavus Error] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Quae opinio... 
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181 He read on and came to this passage of Augustine: Gloss 17 


Those who, on the strength of John's testimony, have made a guess that 
the first resurrection is to be bodily, have been moved, among other 
considerations, chiefly by the number of the thousand years, as if it 
were fitting for the saints to enjoy a Sabbath during all this time, as 
a sort of holy rest after the labors of the six thousand years since the 
creation of man and his expulsion, deserved by his great sin, from the 
felicity of paradise into the hardships of this mortal life, so that, since 
Scripture says, 'one day with the Lord is like a thousand years, and a 
thousand years like one day, there should follow after the completion Error 8 
of the six thousand years, which are like six days, a kind of seventh-day 
Sabbath during the succeeding thousand years, and the saints were to 
rise again precisely to celebrate this Sabbath. Now this opinion would 
be tolerable up to a certain point, if it were believed that in that Sab- 
bath some few spiritual delights were to fall to the lot of the saints 
through the presence of the Lord; I, too, was once of this opinion. But 
since they say that those who are to rise again will enjoy a holiday 
of most immoderate carnal feasts, in which food and drink will be so 
plentiful that not only will they observe no limits of moderation but 
will also exceed all bounds even of incredulity, all this can be believed 
only by the carnally minded. Those who are spiritually minded call 
those who believe these things, in Greek, ‘chiliasts’ and we may in 
Latin translate the term literally as ‘millenarians’ It would be tedious 
to refute them in detail; we ought rather to show now how this passage 
of Scripture is to be understood. 


182 “Lactentius must be one of those millenarians,” interjected Candido. 
183 He went on to chapter 9 and read these words of Augustine: 
While the devil is bound for a thousand years, the saints of God reign, 
together with Christ, also for a thousand years, which are doubtless to 


be understood as the same period, that is, as that between the first and 
second comings of Christ. We must, of course, leave out of account 


a Aug. C.D. 20.7; II Pet. 3.8. 
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de quo in fine dicturus est: Venite, benedicti patris mei, possidete paratum 
vobis regnum.' Et infra legebat sic: Fideles etiam defuncti membra sunt Chri- 
sti. Quamvis ergo cum suis corporibus nondum sunt, iam tamen eorum ani- 
mae regnant cum illo, dum isti mille anni decurrunt<....) Ab his igitur malis 
alieni—quia characterem bestiae non acceperunt—sive adhuc in ista mortali 
carne viventes sive defuncti regnant cum Christo iam nunc modo quodam huic 
tempori congruo per totum hoc intervallum quod numero mille significatur 
annorum. 


184 "Sed audite, quaeso, patres optimi, quid parte prima et vicesima ille ipse 
doctor alloquatur. Advocat enim Isaiam dicentem: Ecce ego faciam Hierusa- 
lem exultationem et populum meum laetitiam; et exultabo in Hierusalem et 
laetabor in populo meo; et ultra non audietur in illa vox fletus; et cetera quae 
quidam ad illos carnales mille annos referre conantur. Locutiones enim tropi- 
cae | propriis prophetico more miscentur, ut ad intellectum spiritualem intentio 
sobria cum quodam utili et salubri labore perveniat; pigritia vero carnalis velut 
inerudita atque inexercitata tarditas mentis contenta litterae superficie nihil 
putat interius requirendum. 


185 "Sentisne, Lactanti? Sentis?" 


186 Tum Nicolaus Augustini sensum approbans collaudansque, “Memini,” 
inquit, *ab hac nunc parte perlecta huiusce doctoris sermonem quendam 
non longe distare ubi quid sibi velint verba illa Iohannis, videlicet alligavit 
diabolum mille annis et misit illum in abyssum et clausit et signavit super eum 
ut non seduceret iam gentes donec finiantur mille anni, posthaec oportet eum 
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that kingdom about which he is to say in the end: (come, blessed of my 
father, take possession of the kingdom that is prepared for you.’ 


And below Candido read this: 


"The faithful, even though dead, are members of Christ. Therefore their 
souls, though not yet restored to their bodies, already reign with him 
while those thousand years run their course [....] Therefore those who 
are free from these evils—since they did not receive the mark of the 
beast — whether they are still living in this mortal flesh, or are dead, are 
even now reigning with Christ in some manner that befits the period 
during all the intervening time that is symbolized by the number of 
years, one thousand.’> 


184 "But please listen, distinguished gentlemen, to what the doctor writes in 
chapter 21, where he quotes Isaiah: 


‘Behold, I will make Jerusalem an exultation and my people a joy; and 
I will exult in Jerusalem and rejoice in my people, and there shall be 
heard no more in her any voice of lamentation, and other promises, 
which some attempt to refer to life in the flesh during those thousand 
years. For in the style of prophecy, figurative and literal expressions are 
mingled, so that a sober examination may be useful and salutary labor 
attain to the spiritual meaning, while carnal sloth just as the sluggish- 
ness of an uninstructed and unexercised mind may be content with the 
superficial and literal meaning and think that nothing deeper need be 
sought.° 


185 “Did you get that, Lactentius? Did you?” 


186 Then Niccolò, after endorsing and praising Augustine's interpretation, 
said: “With the reading of this chapter, I remember now that this doctor's 
text is not much different from what John wants to say. That is, [the angel] 
bound the devil for a thousand years 'and cast him into the bottomless pit 
and shut him up, and seta seal upon him, that he should’ seduce ‘the nations 
no more till the thousand years should be’ finished, ‘and after that’ John him- 


a Aug. C.D. 20.9; Matt. 25.34. > Aug. C.D. 20. 9. The “since they did not receive the mark of 
the beast” is clearly interpolated, perhaps by R. or as he found it in his ms of The City of God. 
* Aug. C.D. 20.21; Isa. 65.18—19. 
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solvi brevi tempore, ipse declarabat. Sis itaque | rogatus, Candide, ut sensus 
ipse te legente nobis insinuetur.” 


187 Retrovolutis igitur aliquot dicis, Candidus ipse ad huius vicesimi libri 
octavam partem devenit ubi ita dicebatur: "Alligatio diaboli est non permitti 
exercere totam temptationem, quam potest vel vi vel dolo ad seducendos homi- 
nes in partem suam cogendo violenter fraudolenterve fallendo. Quod si permit- 
teretur in tam longo tempore et tanta infirmitate multorum, plurimos tales, 
quales deus id perpeti non vult, et fideles deiiceret et ne crederent impediret; 
quod ne faceret, alligatus est. Tunc autem solvetur, quando breve tempus erit 
(nam tribus annis et sex mensibus legitur totis suis suorumque viribus sae- 
viturus) et tales erunt, cum quibus ei belligerandum est, ut vinci tanto eius 
impetu insidiisque non possint. Si autem numquam solveretur, minus appa- 
reret eius maligna potentia, minus sanctae civitatis fidelissima patientia pro- 
baretur, minus denique perspiceretur, quam magno eius malo tam bene usus 
fuerit omnipotens, qui eum nec omnino abstulit a temptatione sanctorum, 
quamvis ab eorum interioribus hominibus, “id est ab eorum mentibus, (ait 
Candidus). Atque de his iam satis et alio si lubet divertamus." 


NONUS ERROR 


188 Nicolaus tum eas Institutiones evolvens tandem locum illum offen- 
dit quo quemadmodum primus homo e paradiso | deliciarum seu terrestri 
exactus sit Lactentius ipse ita loquebatur: Tunc deus sententia in peccato- 
res (parentes primos) data eiecit hominem de paradiso, ut victum sibi labore 
conquireret, ipsumque paradisum igni circumvallavit, ne homo posset acce- 
dere, donec summum iudicium faciat in | terra et iustos viros cultores suos 


18 Nonus Error] no. mg. O'V! juxta ipsumque paradisum... 
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self declared, ‘he must be released for a short time.’ So if you would please, 
Candido, convey the meaning to us by reading.” 


187 Candido flipped back some folios" and came to chapter 8 of book 20 
where the following is written: 


The binding of the devil means that he is not permitted to exert his 
whole power to draw men off to his part by forcibly compelling or guile- 
fully deluding them. Now if he were permitted to do so during so longa 
time and where many are so unstable, he would overthrow the faith or 
prevent the belief of very many of the kind to whom by God's will that 
is not to happen; and it was to prevent his doing so that he was bound. 
But when the short time comes he shall be loosed; for one may read in 
the Scripture that he will rage with all his powers and those of his allies 
for three years and six months, yet they with whom he must wage war 
shall be of a kind that cannot be vanquished by his mighty assault and 
ambuscades. But if he were never loosed, his malignant power would 
beless manifest, and the all-faithful patience of the holy city would the 
less be put to proof; in a word, it would be less evident what good use 
the Omnipotent was to make of his great wickedness. For he is not alto- 
gether removed by the Omnipotent from the tempting of the saints; he 
is merely cast out from their inner man,° 


“that is, [Candido added], from their minds. But enough about these things. 
If it's agreeable, let's turn elsewhere." 


THE NINTH ERROR 


188 Niccoló then paged through the Institutions and finally came to the pas- 
sage where Lactentius says this about the way the first man was expelled 
from the earthly paradise of delights: 


Then God passed sentence on the sinners (our earliest ancestors)? and 
ejected man from Paradise to get his food by toil, and he walled off Par- 
adise with fire, to prevent man getting in until the final judgment is 
given on earth and God calls the good men who worship him back to 


a Apoc. 20.3. On dica, -ae see Introduction 52. “Aug. C.D. 20.8. This gloss, parentes 
primos, was either interpolated into Rs Ms or R. himself added it. 
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in eundem locum revocet morte sublata, sicut sacre voces docent et Sibylla 
Erythrea, cum dicit: ‘Qui autem deum honorant verum, aeternam vitam here- 
ditabunt, seu hereditario iure possidebunt perpetuo saeculo, habitantes para- 
disum simul amoenissimum et florentissimum ortum. 


189 "Facto igitur in terra summo iudicio," inquit tum Candidus, “revocabit 
deus, ut Lactentius tuus ait, iustos viros cultores suos, in eundem paradisi 
locum morte sublata, sicut sacrae voces docent et Sibylla vaticinatur. Equidem 
quo sacrarum litterarum loco ea ipsa sententia habeatur, nec dum inveni. 
Unde et Sibyllae illi suae minime adhaereo. Sed eum defensurus iam dices, 
paradissum illum amoenissimum et florentissimum ortum intellegi debere 
caelum empyreum quo beati omnes deum clarissime intuebuntur et unde 
numquam seorsum aversi aevo sempiterno illo perfruentur. Quod in Apo- 
calypsi promissum est ubi deus per angelum ait: Vincenti dabo edere de 
ligno vitae, quod est in paradiso dei mei. Et quid est lignum vitae quod eo 
loco comedendum est nisi, ut sanctissimi doctores exponunt, corpus Christi 
sacratissimum quo beati, numquam—ut ita dixerim—refecti numquamve 
saturi, semper spiritu reficientur saturabunturque. Pulchra excusatio qui- 
dem, mi Nicolae, sed a Lactentii mente prorsus aliena. Non enim de caelo 
empyreo, quod an esset ignorabat, verum de illo terreno quo primi paren- 
tes iussa divina transgressi sunt loquebatur. Quod, ut clarius intellegatur, ad 
superiorem quam statim lectitasti litteram eiusce revertaris necesse est." 


190 Nicolaus autem ita coepit: Post haec deus hominem qua exposui ratione 
generatum posuit in paradiso, id est | in orto fecundissimo et amoenissimo. 
Quem | in partibus orientis omni genere ligni arborumque consevit, ut ex 
earum variis fructibus aleretur. Expersque omnium laborum deo patri summa 
devotione serviret. Tunc dedit certa mandata, quae si observasset, immorta- 
lis maneret, si transcendisset, morte afficeretur. Id autem praeceptum fuit ut 
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the same place, death being now removed, as holy writ tells us, and so 
does the Sibyl of Erythrae when she says, 'Those who honor the true 
God will inherit everlasting life and will possess it by right of inheritance for 
the whole span of time, dwelling together in the very beautiful and fertile 
garden of Paradise.’ 


189 “And so,” Candido remarked, “after God has given the final judgment on 
earth, as your Lactentius writes, he will call ‘the good men who worship him 
back to the same place' in Paradise, 'death being now removed, as holy writ 
tells us; and as the Sibyl prophesies." I still haven't found the source of that 
sentence in the holy scriptures. Consequently, I don't trust that Sibyl of his at 
all. Yet you'll now say in his defense that ‘very beautiful and fertile garden' 
must be understood as the fiery heaven, where all the blessed behold God 
with perfect clarity and enjoy eternal life from which they're never turned 
away. And that is promised in the Apocalypse where God says through an 
angel: 'To the one who overcomes I will give to eat of the tree of life, which 
is in the paradise of God And what else is that tree of life whose fruit must 
be eaten at that place than, as the doctors with greatest sanctity explain, the 
most sacred body of Christ by which the blessed— said to be never refreshed 
and never fillede—will always be refreshed and filled in spirit. That'd be a 
splendid rationalization, my Niccolò, to be sure, but totally alien to the mind 
of Lactentius. For he, unfamiliar with its existence, didn't talk about the fiery 
heaven but about the earthly paradise where our earliest ancestors sinned 
against God's commandments. To understand this better, it's necessary that 
you go back a bit in the text that you just read." 


190 So Niccoló began with this: 


After God had created man to the pattern I have set forth, he put him 
in Paradise, in a garden, that is, of great fertility and beauty. He planted 
the garden in eastern parts with every sort of timber and tree so that 
man could be fed from their various fruits and serve God the father 
with total devotion, free from any labor. Then he gave man precise com- 
mandments; if he observed them, he would remain immortal, but if he 
transgressed them he would suffer death. There was also this instruc- 


? Lact. Inst. 2.12.19. The Latin translation of the Sibylline lines combines the one found in 
L. MSS Dv (trans. Sedulius Scotus) with the one found in Mss PH/s (see Heck-Wlosok 201, 
Appendix, 743). }?Lact. Inst. 2.12.19. See Lact. Inst. 2.12.15. ‘4Apoc.2.7. *See Matt. 5.6: 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled." 
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ex arbore una, quae fuerat in medio paradisi non gustaret. In qua posuerat 
intellegentiam boni et mali. Tunc criminator ille invidens operibus dei omnes 
fallacias et calliditates suas, ad deiiciendum hominem intendit. 


191 “Percipere plane iam hoc ex Lactentii sermone potes, amantissime Nico- 
lae, non paradisum empyreum sed terrenum intellegi debere. Etenim ille 
caelestis quando quidem sole non indiget neque luna neque circumvolvitur 
at stabilis semper est caelosque omnis qui a nullo continetur ipse continet, 
in partibus orientis esse non potest. Atqui si post summum iudicium a Chri- 
sto peractum iusti ad terrenum eum locum, uti credit, revertentur, Adam 
quidem eiusque consors exorandi sunt ne fortasse ab illo callidissimo ser- 
pente pellecti iterum eiusce arboris (nescio ne illa vivat) poma decerpant 
et comedant, atque ita ad labores et aerumnas sublata illis et extincta origi- 
nali iustitia ex integro revolvantur. Divus Hieronymus Super Danielem hunc 
sermonem irridens inquit: ‘Omne enim quod de terra est revertetur in terram, 
sancti autem nequaquam habebunt terrenum regnum sed caeleste. Cesset ergo 
mille annorum fabula." 


DECIMUS ERROR 


192 Ad alium eiusce libri locum se vertens tum Nicolaus Lactentii agebat 
haec verba: Romanum nomen, quo nunc regitur orbis—horret animus dicere, 
sed dicam, quod futurum est—tolletur e terra et imperium in Asiam | reverte- 
tur ac rursus oriens dominabitur atque occidens serviet. Nec mirum cuiquam 
debet videri, si regnum tanta mole fundatum ac tamdiu per tot et tales viros 
auctum, tantis denique opibus confirmatum aliquando tamen corruet. Nihil 
est enim humanis viribus laboratum, quod non ab humanis aeque viribus 
destrui possit, quoniam mortalia sunt opera mortalium. Sicut et alia prius 
regna cum diutius floruissent, | nihilominus tamen occiderunt. Nam et Aegyp- 
tios et Persas et Graecos et Assyrios proditum est regnum habuisse terrarum, 
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tion, that he would not taste of one tree, which was in the middle of 
Paradise, in which God had put the knowledge of good and evil. Then 
that accuser, jealous of God's works, aimed all his deceit and cunning 
at bringing man down.? 


191 "My dearest Niccoló, you can clearly perceive from this statement of 
Lactentius that he means the earthly paradise and not the fiery one. For since 
the celestial paradise needs no sun nor moon and doesn't revolve but is for- 
ever stationary and contains all the heavens and is contained by none, it can’t 
be situated ‘in eastern parts.” Now, as Lactentius believes, the just will return 
to that earthly location after Christ completes the Last Judgment. If so, they'll 
have to beg Adam and his wife—perhaps being tempted again by that the 
very subtle serpent—not to pick and eat of that tree (who knows if it’s still 
alive) and thus return to labors and sorrows after original righteousness was 
offered to them and then voided. Divine Jerome, in mocking these remarks 
in his Commentary on Daniel, said: ‘“For everything which is of the earth shall 
return to earth.” But the saints shall never possess an earthly kingdom, but 
only a heavenly one. Away, then, with the fable about a millennium! "* 


THE TENTH ERROR 


192 Turning to another passage of that book Niccoló, then quoted these 
words: 


The name of Rome, by which the world is presently ruled—I shud- 
der to say this, but I will say it even so, because it will happen so—, 
the name of Rome will be razed from the earth, power will return to 
Asia, and once again East will be master and West will be servant. 
It should be no surprise to anyone if an empire founded on such a 
base, expanded so long and so widely and buttressed by such great 
resources should eventually collapse. There is nothing constructed by 
human effort which cannot also be felled by human effort, because the 
achievements of mortals are mortal. Other empires flourished before 
now even longer, yet none the less they fell. It is recorded that the 
Egyptians, the Persian, the Greeks and the Assyrians all had the gov- 
ernance of the world; all were destroyed and supreme power came to 


^ Lact. Inst. 2.12.15-17. PLact.Inst.24245. “Hier. In Dan. 2.7.17, 18a; Eccl. 3.20 (Archer). 
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quibus omnibus destructis ad Romanos quoque rerum summa pervenit. Qui 
quanto ceteris omnibus regnis magnitudine antistarent, tanto maiore decident 
lapsu, quia plus habent ponderis ad ruinam quae sunt ceteris altiora. 


193 His ex Nicolao in medium perlectis, statim conversus ad Candidum haec 
verba loquebatur: “Paulo ante superiore sermone dicebas: ‘Demirandum est, 
quando Lactentius tuus maximis de rebus atque tremendis, videlicet de 
totius orbis internecione et interitu proloquatur tempusque praefigat, de 
minimis ut de urbis ruina vastitate et contritione ipse tacuerit' Cesset iam 
hacin re demiratio tua, amantissime Candide. Exaudivisti paululum ante ex 
Lactentio prophetatum esse Romanum nomen e terra tolli oportere et impe- 
rium in Asiam reversurum. Et ita non modo maximis de rebus ceterum vel 
de minoribus fuisse vaticinatum." 


194. "Memini," inquit tum Candidus, “Digestis vestris illis quibus ‘De iuris 
origine' agitur, aliquando legisse Servium Sulpicium in orandis causis elo- 
quentia non longe a Cicerone distantem, Q. Mucium de re amici consuluisse, 
cumque Mucius illi de re quaesita semel et iterum respondisset, ille autem 
parum | intellexisset. Servius his verbis a Quinto obiurgatus est: Turpe est, 
inquit, patricio et nobili et causam oranti ius in quo versatur ignorare. Ea veluti 
contumelia Sulpicius tactus operam dedit iuri civili. 


195 “Nam quorsum haec? Lactentius tuus se fatidicum vatem quempiam seu 
prophetam— nescio ne Delphicus fuerit —profitetur. Praedicit post sex mil- 
lenos annos mundi excidium statim affuturum; alio loco ducentorum anno- 
rum numero ipsum omnino interiturum. Tantae ruinae praefigit terminum 
et metam dicit. Urbis autem Rome tametsi lapsum vaticinetur, non tamen 
annos praescribit, non Kalendas non Idus. Aut fortasse quod divinandi ratio- 
nem et artem in qua singulos dies versabatur, | quasi alter ille Servius, quod 
turpissimum est, ignorabat, aut regiam potestatem seu lapides pusillanimis 
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the Romans in their turn. The more they outreached other empires in 
greatness, the further will be their fall, because what towers above the 
rest has more mass for its fall. 


193 After Niccoló had read this passage to the audience, he immediately 
turned to Candido and said: "A while ago in our discussion you said: 'Given 
that your Lactentius announces the most significant and dreadful events, 
like the extermination and destruction of the whole world, and gives them a 
specific date, it's utterly amazing that he remained silent about the less sig- 
nificant events like the collapse, devastation, and agony of the city/> Don't be 
amazed by this any longer, my dear Candido. Just a moment ago you heard 
that Lactentius prophesied that ‘the name of Rome’ must be erased ‘from the 
earth’ and ‘power’ would return ‘to Asia’: So he not only foretold the most 
significant events but also the less significant ones.’ 


194 “I recall,” came the reply of Candido, “having some time ago read in 
your Digests, under the rubric ‘On the origin of law, about Servius Sulpicius, 
whose eloquence ‘as a pleader of cases’ was not much different from that of 
Cicero. Sulpicius once on a point of law consulted Quintus Mucius ‘about 
the business of a client? Because Mucius had once and then a second time 
answered the question and was 'again not understood' by Sulpicius, Mucius 
chastised him with these words: ‘“It is disgraceful for a patrician of noble 
family who regularly appears as advocate in courts to be ignorant of the law 
on which his cases turn.” Stung by this near insult, Servius applied himself to 
learning the civil law. 


195 "What's the point? Your Lactentius proclaims himself—perhaps he was 
from Delphi—a sort of oracular soothsayer or prophet. He predicts that after 
6,000 years the world would immediately come to an end.f Somewhere else 
he writes that the world will be completely destroyed in 200 years.’ He pin- 
points the end of such a calamity and specifies the time frame. And yet, 
notwithstanding that he predicts the destruction of Rome, he doesn't give 
the year, the month, or the day. Maybe because he, like another Servius, was 
ignorant of the principles and art of soothsaying that he practiced every day, 
which is most disgraceful. Or maybe because he as a coward feared royal 
power or a stoning if hed said it would occur in a short time. And when he 


aLact. Inst. 7.15.11-13. >See DTL 2161 ©Lact. Inst.7.15.. “Dig. 1.2.2.43 (Watson).  *Dig. 
1.2.2.43 (Watson). ‘See Lact. Inst. 7.25.3. SSee Lact. Inst. 7.25.5. "See Lact. Inst. 7.15.11. 
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si brevi fore dixisset pertimescebat. Quando autem dicit Romanum nomen e 
terra tolli oportere et imperium in Asiam reversurum nescio quam Asiam ille 
intellegat: sit ea ne quae trans Tanaim longe incolitur seu quae propter irriga- 
tur. At utramcumque voluerit dixerit, falsum dixerit. Mundus quidem prae- 
teritis iam retro longius Lactentii metis illis suis, uti videmus, nequaquam 
corruit. Sed nec adhuc Romanum nomen, quod tamen prius fieri oportebat, 
e terra sublatum est.” 


UNDECIMUS ERROR, DUODECIMUS 
ERROR (ET) TERTIUS DECIMUS ERROR 


196 Legebat eodem septimo exinde Nicolaus haec verba: Cum <...) summi 
et maximi dei filius <....) deleverit iniustitiam iudiciumque maximum fecerit ac 
iustos qui a principio fuerunt ad vitam restauraverit, mille annis inter homi- 
nes versabitur, eosque iustissimo imperio reget. Et subdit: Tunc qui erunt in 
corporibus vivi, non morientur, sed per mille annos infinitam multitudinem 
generabunt et erit | eorum soboles sancta et deo cara. Qui autem ab inferis 
suscitabuntur, hi praeerunt viventibus veluti iudices. Gentes vero non extin- 
guentur omnino, sed quaedam relinquentur in victoriam dei, ut triumphentur 
a iustis et subiugentur perpetuae servituti. Sub idem tempus etiam princeps 
daemonum, qui est machinator omnium malorum, catenis vincietur et erit in 
custodia mille annis caelestis imperii, quo iustitia in orbe regnabit, ne quod 
malum adversus populum dei moliatur. Post cuius adventum congregabuntur 
iusti ex omni terra peractoque iudicio civitas sancta constituetur in medio ter- 
rae, in qua ipse conditor deus cum iustis dominantibus commoretur. 


197 Hac lectione audita, “Ter” inquit tum Candidus, “mille annos Lacten- 
tius tuus nominat et inculcat. Ait primo: Post maximum iudicium dei filius 
mille annis inter homines versabitur eosque (...» ad vitam restauratos iustos 
quidem iustissimo imperio reget. Deinde sudit: Qui tunc erunt in corporibus 
vivi, non morientur, sed per mille annos infinitam | multitudinem generabunt. 
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says that ‘the name of Rome’ must ‘be razed from the earth’ and that ‘power 
will return to Asia, I don’t know which Asia he means. Is it the Asia that 
is inhabited far beyond the River Don or the Asia that is supplied with its 
water on the near side? Well, whichever of the two he meant, he was wrong. 
The world has not collapsed, as we see, as Lactentius’ time frame fades far- 
ther into past. Nor has ‘the name of Rome’ yet been ‘razed from the earth, 
although that should have happened by now.” 


THE ELEVENTH, TWELFTH, AND THIRTEENTH ERRORS 


196 Then Niccolò, still in book 7, read the following text: ‘When [...] the Son 
of God most high and most great [...] has destroyed injustice and made his 
supreme judgment and restored to life the just who were so from the start, he 
will spend a thousand years with men and will rule them with great justice.^ 
And Lactentius added: 


At that time, those alive in the flesh will not die but will produce chil- 
dren without number during those thousand years, and their offspring 
will be holy and precious to God; those raised from the underworld will 
be in charge of the living like judges. Other people will not be wiped out 
altogether; some will be left for God's victory, so that the just may tri- 
umph over them and put them into perpetual servitude. At that same 
time even the prince of demons, who is the fabricator of all evils, will be 
put in chains and kept under guard for the thousand years of heaven’s 
control, when justice will reign on earth, in case he tries to start any 
evil against God’s people. After God’s coming the just will gather from 
all over the world, and after his judgment the holy city will be set up 
at the center of earth, and God himself will dwell in it with the just in 
control.> 


197 After listening to this passage, Candido then said: “Three times your 
Lactentius mentions and interjects 1,000 years. First, he said that after ‘the 
Son of God [...] has made his supreme judgment, [...] he will spend a thou- 
sand years with men, and having ‘restored to life the just, [...] will rule them 
with great justice. Second, he said that ‘At that time, those alive in the flesh 
will not die but will produce children without number during those thou- 


^ Lact. Inst. 7.241-2. Lact. Inst. 7.24.3-6. Lact. Inst. 7.24.2. 
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Tertio loco inquit: Machinator omnium malorum catenis vincietur et erit in 
custodia mille annis caelestis imperii. Audivisti superiore sermone Hierony- 
mum dicentem numerum ipsorum annorum fabulam quampiam esse con- 
fictam; ab Augustino vero eos qui talia credunt 'chiliastas' per derisum seu 
‘miliarios’ nuncupari. Quando autem dicit Tunc qui erunt in corporibus vivi, 
non morientur, sed per mille annos infinitam multitudinem generabunt, aut de 
vivis post finale iudicium ipse loquitur, qui siquidem non mortem umquam 
obituri sunt, sed in corporibus vivi vel aeternum ignem vel aeternam vitam 
hereditabunt— quibus | regionibus, ut sacrae litterae testantur, nulli erunt 
Hymenaei, neque nubent neque nubentur—aut de vivis ante ipsum finale 
iudicium intellegit, quos credit numquam interituros. 


198 "Atqui fallitur Lactentius noster. Quis nam umquam ea lege natus extite- 
rit, quominus mortem sit aliquando oppetiturus? Statutum est, inquit Apo- 
stolus, hominibus semel mori. Patriarchae prophetae apostoli Mater domini, 
ipse filius suus Christus Iesus hanc legem subiere. Nos autem ipsi Lactentio 
dicenti Tunc qui erunt in corporibus vivi nequaquam morientur fidem facie- 
mus? Sed statim adiicit quae adeo perabsurda esse videantur. Ait enim: Gen- 
tes vero non extinguentur omnino, sed quaedam relinquentur in victoriam dei, 
ut triumphentur a iustis et subiugentur perpetuae servituti. Quae gentes hae 
fuerint, quaeso, mortis expertes? Utrum coniurati et complices Antichristi 
quos iusti in triumphum ducturi sunt perpetua servitute multandos? Vide- 
licet lucubrare se credit vir iste dum somniat. 


199 "Quae indeloquatur exaudias, rogo. Peracto, inquit, iudicio civitas sancta 
constituetur in medio terrae, in qua ipse conditor deus cum iustis dominan- 
tibus commoretur. Numquid oblitus est in paradisum terrestrem post iudi- 
cium ad perfruendas delicias iustos migraturos esse dixerit, hoc loco autem, | 
quasi eiusce paradisi immemor, civitatem sanctam excitari terrae medio 
debere, qua ipse conditor deus cum iustis dominantibus commoretur asseve- 
raverit? Numquid civitatem illam paradisumque eadem regione eodem loco 
eodem situ esse fortasse crediderit? Setius est. Etenim deliciarum locus a ter- 
rae medio longe recedit. Neque Hierosolymam illam esse arbitretur quam 
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sand years. Third he remarked that ‘The fabricator of all evils will be put in 
chains and kept under guard for the thousand years of heaven's control." In 
an earlier quotation you heard Jerome saying that this number of years was 
a sort of contrived fable, and that Augustine mockingly called people who 
believe in such things ‘chiliasts’ or *millenarians.4 Yet when Lactentius says 
that 'At that time, those alive in the flesh will not die but will produce chil- 
dren without number during those thousand years;* either he speaks about 
those living after the last judgment, who supposedly will never die but, 'alive 
in the flesh, will inherit either eternal fire or eternal life—where, accord- 
ing to sacred scriptures, there are no marriages, 'they will neither marry nor 
be given in marriage'f—or he thinks about those living before the last judg- 
ment, whom he believes will never die. 


198 "Butour Lactentius is wrong. For who was ever born under the principle 
that he's not one day going to die? As the Apostle said: Tt is appointed unto 
men once to die.’ The patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles, the Mother of 
God, and her son Jesus Christ himself were subject to this law. Shall we then 
place our trust in Lactentius, who says 'At that time, those alive in the flesh 
will not die'?^ Yet he immediately added things that seem completely absurd, 
for he said: 'Other people will not be wiped out altogether; some will be left 
for God's victory, so that the just may triumph over them and put them into 
perpetual servitude.’ Who might these people be, I wonder, who are exempt 
from death? Are they the Antichrist's conspirators and accomplices whom 
the just will lead in triumph to be sentenced to perpetual servitude? When 
this man dreams, he must think he's actually burning the midnight oil. 


199 “Please, listen to what he says next: ‘After God's judgment the holy city 
will be set up at the center of earth, and God himself will dwell in it with 
the just in control. Did he really forget that he said that after the judgment 
the just will move to the earthly paradise to enjoy a delightful life? Yet he 
asserted in this passage, as if failing to recall this paradise, that the holy city 
must be built ‘at the center of earth, and God himself will dwell in it with the 
just in control.* Did he really believe that the city and paradise were in the 
same region, the same place, and at the same site? Well, they're not. For the 
place of delights is far removed from the center of earth. Neither should he 


aLact. Inst. 7.24.3. >Lact. Inst. 7.24.5. *Hier.In Dan. 2.7.17, 18a; cf. DTL 2191. “Aug. C.D. 
20.7; cf. DTL 2481. *Lact. Inst. 7.24.3. ‘Marc. 12.25; Matt. 22.30. 8Heb. 9.27. Lact. Inst. 
7.24.3. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.24.4. "Other people,” in contrast to “the just” means “the heathen” (see 
Freund 2009, 181). JLact.Inst.7.24.6. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.24.6. 
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Iohannes videt novam descendentem | de caelo a deo paratam sicut sponsam 
ornatam viro suo. Fieret namque quando ita sentiret divinarum revelatio- 
num et aenigmatum delirus interpres et quae mystica signari debent nequa- 
quam animadverteret." 


200 Tum Nicolaus, "Hesterna die,” inquit, *divum Hieronymum de Lactentio 
verba facientem et sobrie quidem in medium constituimus. Dicebat enim: 
Nec propter eruditionem <...) eius prava dogmata suscipienda sunt, nec prop- 
ter dogmatum pravitatem si quid <...) in scripturis sanctis recte edidit peni- 
tus respuendum. Itaque in Apologetico suo modestia ductus de Firmiano 
ipso ita locutus est: Non enim consuevi illorum insultare erroribus, quorum 
miror ingenia. Tu autem, mi Candide, pace tua dixerim, non ea qua con- 
suesti modestia uteris quando tam effrenis in illum tamque laxis habenis 
excurris. Quorsum iam evades si Hieronymum et Augustinum, sacrarum 
litterarum auctores quam gravissimos, de vivis hominibus numquam mor- 
tem obituris eadem aeque cum Lactentio sentientes exaudies? Augustinus 
siquidem, libro quem De parvulorum baptismo edidit, Quibusdam, inquit, 
in fine largietur ut mortem istam repentina commutatione non sentiant. Ad 
Marcellam autem divus ipse Hieronymus scripsit Quosdam in fine saeculi 
adveniente Christo non esse morituros, sed vivos repertos in immortalitatem 
repente mutandos. Numquid Hieronymum quando eiusce fuerit opinionis 
in haeresim esse collapsum dicemus? Neutiquam. Theologi hoc ipsum cre- 
dere, nisi ex contentione haereticum fiat, haeresim non esse tradiderunt. 
Parcius iam nunc, Candide. Atque Lactentium quod dixerit Tunc qui erunt | 
in corporibus vivi non morientur eo ipso lacessere desinas. Non(ne) ipsi illi 
doctissimi | viri quibus in theologorum frequentia et orbe nulli eruditiores 
nulli acutiores inveniuntur eam ipsam rem litteris mandavere?" 


201 "Effrenem me nominas, amantissime Nicolae, quod tam laxis habenis in 
Lactentium tuum impetum faciam, parcamque tibi efflagitas si me mode- 
stiae oblitum accuses. Atqui iam pridem, quod non te fugit, hoc inter nos 
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think that it's the ‘new’ Jerusalem that John saw ‘coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.’ Certainly, such 
might occur when a delirious interpreter of divine revelations and secrets 
holds these opinions without ever noticing which mystical things ought to 
be signified.” 


200 “Yesterday,” Niccolò then replied, “we agreed that divine Jerome speaks 
moderately about Lactentius. Because he said: ‘for while his erudition [...] 
must not lead us to embrace his wrong doctrines, his wrong doctrine should 
not cause us to reject altogether [...] what he has published correctly on the 
holy scriptures’? Guided, therefore, by reserve he writes this about Firmi- 
anus in his Apology: ‘For it has never been my habit to crow over the mistakes 
of those whose talent I admire.* You, however, my Candido, if I may say so, 
don't show your customary reserve when you charge so headstrong against 
him and with reins so loose. What'll you now resort to if you hear that Jerome 
and Augustine, the most serious authors of sacred literature, held exactly 
the same opinion as Lactentius about people living who'll never die. Indeed, 
Augustine in his book On the Baptism of Infants wrote: 'At last, upon some 
there will be bestowed this blessing at the last day, that they shall not feel 
death itself in sudden change. Divine Jerome wrote to Marcella: ‘Some, at 
the end of the world, will not die at Christ's coming, but, being found alive, 
they are to be immediately changed into immortality. Shall we now say that 
Jerome fell into heresy because he held that opinion? Of course not. The- 
ologians have taught us to hold this belief that there's no heresy unless it 
becomes heretical because of a quarrel. Be more reserved, Candido. And you 
should stop attacking Lactentius simply because he said 'At that time, those 
alive in the flesh will not die"$ Didn't those eminent scholars write this same 
thing? In a world thronging with theologians, no one is found more erudite, 
no one more astute than them." 


201 “You call me headstrong, my dearest Niccolò, because I assault your 
Lactentius with such loose reins. And you require me to show you consid- 
eration as you accuse me for having forgotten reserve. But only yesterday, as 


a Apoc. 21.2. Hier. Ep. 62.2.12 (Fremantle modified). Jerome said this about Origen, not 
about L.; see Introduction 25 and nn. 133-134. “Hier. Ep. 84.7.7 (Fremantle). Jerome in 
this letter (or 'apology' as R. has it) and in this particular statement speaks about Origen, 
although he here also refers in one instance to the works of L. Aug. De pecc. mer. et rem. 
2.50.31 (Schaff); R. clearly quotes this from Aug. Retr. 2.59.3. Lombard Sent. Iv, d.43, c.6, $5 
(Silano); Aug. Ep. 4.9; citing Hier. Ep. 59.3 (a letter no longer extant). See Goetz 2013, 636 
n.268. &Lact. Inst. 7.24.3. 
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foedus percussum et sanctio concelebrata est ut nostrum alter in alterum 
qua de cumque re dicatur in medium ingenue et libere et sine ulla amicitiae 
laesione loqui possit. Me igitur effrenem, ego vero te impatientem compel- 
laverim. Quippe qui Lactentium a veritatis rectitudine deviare audire non 
possis. Diligo virum illum ipse quidem et observo. Sed ea lege ut quando 
quidem omnes homines diligere iubeamur, non simul tamen suos diligamus 
errores. 


QUARTUS DECIMUS ERROR 


202 "Dicebas statim in Apologetico suo Hieronymum de Firmiano haec 
verba scripsisse: Non enim consuevi illorum insultare erroribus, quorum miror 
ingenia. Quasi me sugillaturus sis quod id praesumam quod Hieronymus 
non praesumpsit. Sancta quippe eiuscemodi consuetudo est, verum num- 
quam insultare tibi fortasse videretur antiquius. Taceo virum hunc doctissi- 
mum sanctissimumque (quod hesterna die dictum est) quemadmodum Ori- 
genem et Arnobium ita Lactentium legendum censuisse, quorum in lectioni- 
bus caute veluti inter scorpiones et colubros ambulandum esse commoneat, 
ubi tamen dum Origenem nominat implicitos amici tui errores insimulat, 
quos fortasse, uti tu credis, non ducit in lucem ne cuius admiratur ingenium 
illi aperte insultare videatur. At locum visne tibi quo divus ipse Hieronymus 
Lactentii | errorem Christi totiusque ecclesiae institutionibus repugnantem 
non implicat sed explicat coram et ob oculos statuam? Ut ita iam me solum 
non oppugnare illum putes, qui a doctore tam illustri palam oppugnatur? 
Eo Apologetico namque suo Lactentium cuius admiratur ingenium nudis 
his verbis aggreditur: Lactentius in libris suis et maxime in epistolis ad Deme- 
trianum spiritus | sancti omnino negat substantiam et errore Iudaico dicit eum 
ad patrem referri vel ad filium et sanctificationem utriusque personae sub eius 
nomine demonstrari. 


203 "Estne error hoc uno errore detestabilior exsecrabiliorque? Divinarum 
enim personarum trinitatem esse non credit. Abbas quispiam nomine Ioa- 
chim vel ipse in divinis erravit. Dixit enim magistrum Petrum in Sententiis 
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you're aware, we struck a deal and made a binding agreement that we could 
each speak frankly and freely to the other about anything that came up for 
discussion without endangering our friendship. So you might call me head- 
strong, but I might call you intolerant. For you're incapable of hearing that 
your Lactentius deviates from the canon of truth. I myself really like and 
respect that man. But according the rule that orders us to love every human 
being, we're not simultaneously to love their errors also. 


THE FOURTEENTH ERROR 


202 "You just said that in his Apology Jerome wrote the following words 
about Firmianus: ‘For it has never been my habit to crow over the mistakes of 
those whose talent I admire.’ It's as if you're going to castigate me because 
I undertake what Jerome did not. Ordinary behavior of this kind is virtu- 
ous, but perhaps you have the impression that it's preferable never to make 
insults. I'll quietly omit that this most learned and holy of men (as was said 
yesterday) has recommended one read Lactentius in the same way as Origen 
and Arnobius. He warns us that in reading them one must tread cautiously as 
if ‘among scorpions and serpents.» Where he names Origen, he there implic- 
itly denounces the errors of your friend, which perhaps, as you believe, he 
doesn't make explicit lest he create the impression that he openly crows over 
him whose talent he admires. Well, do you want me to put directly in front 
of you and right under your eyes a passage where divine Jerome himself 
doesn't just implicate but explicates an error of Lactentius that's contrary to 
the institutions of Christ and of the whole church? How could you now think 
that I alone shouldn't attack Lactentius this way, whom such a famous doctor 
openly attacked? For in his Apology Jerome lays into Lactentius whose tal- 
ent he admires with these unvarnished words: 'Lactentius in his books and 
particularly in his letters to Demetrianus denies altogether the substance of 
the Holy Spirit, and following the error of the Jews, says that the passages in 
which he is spoken of refer to the Father or to the Son and that the words 
‘holy spirit’ merely prove the holiness of these two persons in his name.: 


203 "Is there a more detestable and accursed error than this one? He obvi- 
ously doesn't believe in the Trinity. Even some abbot by the name of Joachim 
[of Flora] erred concerning divine reality. ‘For he stated that’ in his Sen- 


a Hier. Ep. 84.7.7 (Fremantle). > Hier. Ep. 124.21 (Fremantle); DTL 1.22. Hier. Ep. 84.7.1 
(Fremantle). 
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suis haereticum extitisse quoniam in divinis ipsis rem esse dixisset quae 
neque produceret ne produceretur quidem. Consequens eo ipso sibi videba- 
tur Petrum ipsum in deitate quaternitatem ponere deridebatque magistrum 
asserentem in divina natura tres res esse, rem videlicet generantem, rem geni- 
tam et rem spiratam; rem quoque non generantem, non genitam, non spira- 
tam. Credens igitur Ioachim id esse alienum a fide, dicebat nullam rem unam 
esse in deo quae et pater et filius et spiritus sanctus esset. Et quando ibi talis 
res una esse diceretur, volebat personas divinas rem unam esse, eo modo quo 
multifideles propter unam fidem et caritatem ‘una ecclesia’ esse dicuntur. Erat 
ergo unitas illa secundum eum similitudinaria non realis. Dum itaque magi- 
strum haereticum nititur declarare, ipse in haeresim corruebat | qui patrem 
et filium et spiritum sanctum non unam rem esse dicebat. Papa tandem eiu- 
sce Abbatis sententiae adversatus est dicens: "Nos, sacro approbante concilio, 
credimus et confitemur cum Petro, quia una summa res est essentia vel natura 
divina, quae nec generat nec generatur; nec tamen sequitur quod sit quaterni- 
tas, quia illae tres personae (... sunt illa una res.’ Quaternitas autem illa esse 
non posset, nisi distinctum quiddam ab ipsis personis realiter quartum esset. 


204 Quorsum haec, mi Nicolae? Firmianus siquidem ille tuus dualitatem 
dumtaxat ratus, spiritum sanctum tertiam in beatissima trinitate personam 
non intellexit. Fortasse ne divinam essentiam quidem esse aut non esse 
umquam audivit. Uter autem duorum horum damnabilius erraverit, haud 
facile dixerim. Atqui id unum, | certo scio, Ioachim ipsum libellum eum in 
quo haec et multa alia deliramenta conscripserat Sedi Apostolicae commi- 
sisse, ut si quid in illo minus recte sensisset, id ab eadem notaretur corrigere- 
turque. Lactentius autem tuus an simile fecerit an resipiverit aut aliquando 
illum paenituerit haud quaquam legi." 
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tences 'Master Peter [Lombard] was a heretic' because he said that there's 
something in divine reality that neither produces nor is produced. It seemed 
logical to the abbot that Peter ‘posited a quaternity in divine reality’ And 
he mocked the Master [of Sentences] for asserting that there were 'three 
things in divine reality’: namely, ‘a generating thing and a thing generated 
and a thing inspirited’; ‘a thing’ also ‘neither generating nor generated nor 
inspirited.’2 Thus Joachim, believing this to be contrary to the faith, said that 
nothing was one in God because he was the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. And when it was said there that such a thing was one, he meant that 
‘the persons were one thing in the way that many faithful are said to be “one 
Church,” because of one faith and one charity. Therefore according to him 
thatunity was an imitation, nota reality; so when he tried to declare the Mas- 
tera heretic, he himself who said that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
were ‘no one thing fell into heresy.: Finally the pope has turned against the 
Abbot's own Sentence with the verdict: 


‘But we, with the approval of the sacred Council, believe and confess 
with Peter [Lombard], namely that one supreme thing is essence or 
divine nature, which neither generates nor is generated; yet it does not 
follow that there is a quaternity, because those three persons [...] are 
that one thing. But that could not be a quaternity unless there is some 
fourth thing really distinct from these persons.4 


204 "What's the point, my Niccoló? If that Firmianus of yours only had in 
mind a duality, he didn't understand that the Holy Spirit was the third per- 
son in the blessed Trinity. Maybe he never even heard whether the divine 
essence exists or does not. Who of these two erred more detestably is hard 
for me to say. But I know for sure that Joachim handed over to the Apostolic 
See the book in which he wrote these and many other crazy things, so that 
if the See detected something in it less than correct, it could censure and 
reprove the error. I've never read, however, whether your Lactentius either 
did something similar or recovered his senses or whether at some point he 
repented." 


a Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, p.1, q1, n.8. (Simpson); cf. x 11.2, “On the Supreme Trinity and the 
Catholic Faith”, "We condemn" — ^Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, pa, q.1, n.9. (Simpson). — *See 
Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, p.1, q.1, n.9. (Simpson). Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, p.1, q.1, n.12 (Simp- 
son); cf. Concil. Lateranen. Iv, Const. 2, (Conciliorum 207-209). 
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205 “Si errata cumulare aliena," inquit tum Nicolaus, “errata haec Lacten- 
tii et loachim—dquae nec infitiari nec excusare possum—esset ipsa delere, 
errorem Ricardi ab illis non longe distantem vocarem in medium. Audias 
tamen quid vel ipse dixerit velim. Sexto namque quem De trinitate edidit, 
parte uti credo vicesima secunda, apertissime Magistrum impugnare digno- 
scitur. ‘Multi, inquit, temporibus nostris surrexere, qui non audent dicere sub- 
stantiam genitam, | quin potius (quod semper periculosius est) et contra sanc- 
torum auctoritates audent negare et modis omnibus conantur refellere quod 
substantia gignat substantiam. Pertinaciter itaque negant, quod omnes sancti 
affirmant. Ad id quod ipsi dicunt, auctoritatem invenire non possunt; ad hoc 
quod nos dicimus, ipsi etiam in morem Goliae multas auctoritates afferunt.’ 


206 "Scotus qui et Doctor Subtilis est ad haec dicit: Si Ricardus Magistrum 
redarguere contendit— sic enim suo ex sermone colligitur—quando eiusce 
magistri doctrina praesertim hoc in loco ex generali sit stabilita concilio, 
Ricardum nego, Petrum foveo. Ipse quidem sententias sanctorum quae sibi 
adversari videbantur, quo pacto suscipi, quove sensu intellegi debeant recte 
declarat. Si autem pro se auctoritatem sanctorum habet nullam, ut sibi Ricar- 
dus dare vitio et obiicere videtur, sufficit illi sola una ipsa, quae maxima est 
universalis ecclesiae. Contra enim epistolam fundamenti inquit Augustinus, 
‘Evangelio non crederem nisi ecclesiae catholicae crederem.' 


207 "Sedadmirari non nequeo, praestantissimi patres, Lactentium nostrum, 
qui se doctum ex deo dicit, qui litteras sacras novas et veteres imbibisse glo- 
riatur, spiritum sanctum qui tertia in trinitate persona est haud quaquam 
intellexisse. Videtur | recte mihi discipulis ex illis unus, quos cum Paulus 
Ephesum petens offendisset, sciscitabatur ab eis an credentes spiritum sanc- 
tum accepissent. Illi autem libere dixerunt ei: Sed neque si spiritus sanctus est 
audivimus. 


1 Nicolaus corr. V: Noco- O 7 semper hic OV, post quin Garcia — 8 conantur om. Gar- 
cia || refellere] improbare Garcia ^ 9 itaque om. Garcia 10 id] illud Garia — n nos 
om. García || ipsi...afferunt] auctoritates multas ipsi etiam adducunt in morem Goliae Gar- 
cia 20 crederem] me commoveret auctoritas Zycha 24 discipulis s.l. suppl. O! 
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205 "If accumulating errors of others," Niccoló then said, "like these errors 
of Lactentius and Joachim—which I can neither deny nor excuse—would 
expunge them, I'd like to mention the error of Richard [of St. Victor] that 
isn't much different from theirs. Please listen to his own words. For in book 6, 
chapter 22, I think, of Richard's work On the Trinity, he is known to have fla- 
grantly impugned the Master [of Sentences]. He says: 


Many have arisen in our times who do not dare to speak of generated 
substance, but they rather (which is always more dangerous) both dare 
to deny against the authorities of the saints and in every way try to 
refute that substance generates substance. Therefore they stubbornly 
deny what all the saints affirm. For that which they themselves affirm 
they can find no authority. For that which we say, even they themselves 
adduce many authorities, in the manner of Goliath.? 


206 "Scotus, also called the Subtle Doctor, responds to this that if Richard 
tries to refute the Master of Sentences— so we gather from his words— since 
a general council has authorized the Master's teaching on this topic, ‘Richard 
I reject; Peter I endorse.» Indeed, Peter rightly points out the opinions of the 
saints who seem to oppose him, and how they are to be received, or in what 
sense they ought to be understood. If, however, ‘he has no authority’ of the 
saints ‘to support him'—as Richard faults him for and seems to object—this 
one authority is sufficient for him, which is 'the ultimate authority of the 
universal Church.* For Augustine said in Against the Fundamental Epistle: “I 
would not believe the Gospel if I did not believe the Church"? 


207 "But I can't avoid being puzzled, distinguished gentlemen, that our 
Lactentius has understood absolutely nothing about the Holy Spirit, who is 
the third person of the Trinity. Yet Lactentius states that God has instructed 
him and boasts that he has absorbed sacred scriptures, new and old. He looks 
to me like one of those disciples whom Paul asked—when he met them on 
his way to Ephesus—whether as believers they had received the Holy Spirit. 
They answered him frankly: "We have not so much as heard whether there is 
a Holy Spirit" 


è Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, p.1, q1, n.2; Richard of St. Victor De trin. 6.22 (Simpson modified). 
Goliath's head was cut off by his own sword, that is, with the weapon he brought to the fight; 
see I Reg. 17.45-51. >Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, p.1, q1, n.26 (Simpson). Duns Scotus Ord. 
I, d.5, p.1, q1, n.26 (Simpson). 4Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.5, p.1, q.1, n.26 (Simpson modified); cf. 
Aug. Contr. ep. fund. 5. © Act. 19.2. 
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208 “Porphyrius autem paene simile dicebat; Augustinus autem libro de 
civitate dei decimo, parte tertia et vicesima, de illo ita loquitur: Dicit enim 
Porphyrius deum patrem | et deum filium, quem Graece appellat paternum 
intellectum vel paternam mentem; de spiritu autem sancto aut nihil aut non 
aperte aliquid dicit; quamvis quem alium dicat horum medium, non intellego. 
Si enim tertiam, sicut Plotinus ubi de tribus principalibus substantiis disputat, 
animae naturam etiam iste vellet intellegi, non utique diceret horum medium, 
id est patris et filii medium. Postponit autem ipse Plotinus animae naturam 
paterno intellectui; iste autem cum dicit medium, non postponit sed interpo- 
nit. Et nimirum hoc dixit, ut potuit sive ut voluit, quod nos spiritum sanctum, 
nec patris tantum nec filii tantum, sed utriusque spiritum dicimus. 


209 “Verum ut Lactentio locus excusationi desit, audiverat ipse quidem ex 
evangelio Dominum dicentem: Cum venerit paraclitus, quem ego mittam 
vobis a patre, spiritum veritatis, qui a patre procedit, ille testimonium perhi- 
bebit de me. Audiverat quia dixisset: Ego rogabo patrem, et alium paraclitum 
dabit vobis ut maneat vobiscum in aeternum, spiritum veritatis, quem mundus 
non potest accipere, quia non videt eum, nec scit eum: vos autem cognoscetis 
eum, quia apud vos manebit et in vobis erit. Audiverat quoque his verbis disci- 
pulos admonentem: Paraclitus spiritus sanctus, quem mittet pater in nomine 
meo, ille vos docebit omnia, et suggeret vobis omnia quaecumque dixero vobis. 
Nonne Paulus Romanos alloquens dixit Caritas dei diffusa est in cordibus 
vestris per spiritum sanctum, qui datus est nobis? Non et Petro patres et fra- 
tres alloquente cecidit spiritus sanctus super omnes qui audiebant verbum? 
Nonne dum complerentur dies Pentecostes, ...» repleti sunt omnes discipuli | 
eodem loco sedentes spiritu sancto, et coeperunt loqui variis linguis, prout spi- 
ritus sanctus dabat eloqui illis? Quid apertius aut de tribus personis et una 


1-11 Porphyrius...dicimus mg. suppl. O! 1-2 de..deiom.V 8 autem ipse] quippe Loeb 
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208 "Porphyry said something very like this too, and Augustine writes this 
about him in book 10, chapter 23, of The City of God: 


Porphyry means God the Father and God the Son, whom he calls in 
Greek the intellect or mind of the Father; concerning the Holy Spirit, 
however, he says either nothing or nothing directly, although I do 
not understand whom else he means when he speaks of one midway 
between these two. For if, like Plotinus when he is discussing the three 
principle substances, Porphyry too meant us to understand by the third 
term the elemental soul, he certainly would not use the words ‘midway 
between these two; that is between the Father and the Son. So then he 
must have meant, employing such language as he had at his command 
or chose to use, the same one as when we speak of the Holy Spirit, 
which means not the Spirit of the Father alone or of the Son alone, 
but the Spirit of both of them.? 


209 "But to remove any grounds to excuse Lactentius, he himself certainly 
had heard the words of the Lord: ‘But when the comforter comes, whom I 
will send to you from the Father, even the spirit of truth, which proceeds 
from the Father, he shall testify of me.’ Lactentius had heard of it because 
the Lord had said: ‘I will ask the Father, and he will give you another com- 
forter, the spirit of truth, so that he may abide with you forever; whom the 
world cannot receive, because it sees him not, neither does it know him: but 
you know him, for he dwells with you and will be in you.* Lactentius also 
had heard the Lord admonishing the disciples with the following words: ‘The 
comforter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, 
will teach you all things and bring to your remembrance every single thing 
I have said to you'd Didn't Paul say in his letter to the Romans: ‘The love of 
God is shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given to us'?e 
And when Peter addressed the fathers and brothers, didn't ‘the Holy Spirit 
fall on all those who heard the word’? Isn't it the case that ‘when the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, all the disciples were sitting in one place and 
‘were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak with other tongues as the 
spirit gave them utterance’? What can be said more plainly, more clearly, 


? Aug. C.D. 10.23. See A. Johnson 2013, 27-30, 66-67, and esp. 268-269, where he says “the 
‘fragments’ that are collected under the title On the Return of the Soul are rarely more than 
polemically distorted paraphrases of Porphyry's original work, which Augustine may, in any 
case, have known only at second hand" — Joan. 15.26.  *Joan.1416-17. ^ “Joan. 14.26. 
*Rom.5.5. fAct.10.44. 8Act.2.1-4. 
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natura expressius et explicatius dici potuit quam quod ab Iohanne canonica 
sua dictum est? Ait enim: Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in caelo: pater, 
verbum, spiritus sanctus; et hi tres unum sunt. Quomodo ergo tot evangelicis 
auditis eloquiis Lactentium fugere potuit ut in trintiate tertiam personam 
esse haud intellexerit?” 


210 “Congratulor mihi iam tandem,” inquit Candidus, “quando hoc loco Lac- 
tentium tuum, mi Nicolae, defensitare nequiveris et non mediocriter aber- 
rasse illum fatearis. At quoniam huiuscemodi verba philosophorum multo- 
rum et fidelium aures fortassis opplere non possent, habesne tu, qui cum 
Raudensi nostro multisque aliis theologis atque philosophis adulescens ver- 
satus es, | rationes haud nullas et argumenta quae mentes illorum magis 
illicere et movere possent quo personarum in divinis trinitatem esse crede- 
rent?" 


211 “Rem arduam nimis," inquit tum Nicolaus, “atque difficilem umerisque 
meis admodum onerosam ubi timeo ne succumbam imponis, amantissime 
Candide. Multi materiam hanc discutere praesumentes corruerunt et hanc 
abyssum indagantes in ipsam abyssum praecipites facti sunt. Quis enim his 
de rebus Augustino, cuius non sum dignus solvere illius corrigiam calciamenti, 
aut doctior aut sollertior umquam evasit? Pertimescebat tamen ipse tanto 
pelago se credere, suoque De trinitate primo dicebat: Non pigebit me, sicubi 
haesito, quaerere; nec pudebit, sicubi erro, discere. Quisquis ergo haec audit 
vel legit ubi pariter certus est, pergat mecum; ubi pariter haesitat, quaerat 
mecum; | ubi errorem suum cognoscit, redeat ad me; ubi meum, revocet me. 


212 "Quid miramur, patres optimi? De hac re summa et excellentissima cum 
modestia semper et timore agendum est, et attentissimis auribus devotissimis- 
que audiendum, “ubi quaeritur trinitatis unitas, patris scilicet et filii et spiritus 
sancti, quia nec periculosius alicubi erratur, nec laboriosius aliquid quaeritur, 
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and more directly about the three persons and one nature than what John 
said in his canonical epistle? For he says: ‘There are three that bear witness in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit: and these three are one? 
How, then, given that Lactentius had heard so many evangelical pronounce- 
ments, could he have failed to understand that there's a third person in the 
Trinity?" 


210 “I congratulate myself at last,” said Candido, “because on this topic, my 
Niccoló, you weren't able to defend your Lactentius, and you admit that he 
erred seriously. But since words of this tenor would perchance fail to impress 
many philosophers and faithful, do you, who as a young man associated with 
our Rho and many other theologians and philosophers," have some reasons 
and arguments that could further attract and inspire their minds so they'd 
believe there are three persons in divinity?" 


211 "You shoulder me with a task too arduous and difficult," Niccoló then 
replied, “and one so heavy that I'm afraid I'll collapse, dearest Candido. Many 
people have stumbled in their attempt to analyze this subject and while look- 
ing into the abyss fell into it themselves. For who was ever more learned and 
skillful regarding these topics than Augustine, ‘whose shoe lace I am not wor- 
thy to unloose.' Still he was scared to commit himself to such a vast ocean 
and wrote in book 1 of his The Trinity: 


In case of doubt, I will not be loath to ask; in case of error, I will not be 
ashamed to learn. And so let whoever hears or reads these things, if he 
shares my certainty, continue on with me; if he shares my hesitation, 
continue to search with me; if he acknowledges his error, return to me; 
if he notes an error of mine, call me back.4 


212 "Why are we astonished, distinguished gentlemen? 


This highest and most excellent of topics is always to be approached 
with modesty and fear, and we must extend a most attentive and 
devout hearing ‘when investigating the unity of the Trinity, namely of 


a] Joan. 5.7. >This must allude to Arcimboldi and R. having had university educations; 
Decembrio did not. No known evidence confirms that the two pursued university studies 
together, but all three men had probably been students of Gasparino Barzizza.  *Joan. 1.27. 
4Lombard Sent. 1, d.2, c.1, $ 3 (Silano); Aug. Trin. 1.2.4-1.3.5. 
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nec fructuosius aliquid invenitur" Nequeo tamen tibi (sic enim lex amici- 
tiae statuit) non morem gerere, fretus nequaquam ingenio proprio, sed alie- 
nis et quidem peracutis innixus ingeniis. Quispiam Iohannes Scotus, quem 
Doctorem Subtilem nominant, inter ceteros theologos hanc de personarum 
trinitate materiam aggredi ausus, et multis argumentis Herculeis declarare 
conatus est. 


213 "Duo igitur dumtaxat ex capitalioribus ne Lactentium oblivisci videar 
deducam in medium. Ratiocinatur enim sic: Quicquid est quod ex sua intima 
et formali ratione sit principium productivum, id est quod quicquam pro- 
ducere possit, id in quocumque est a se sine aliqua imperfectione, in eo est 
principium productivum; modo memoria fecunda et summe perfecta, videli- 
cet intellectus perfectus, qui semper in actu est, habens obiectum intellegibile 
sibi sufficienter praesens, est principium productivum | notitiae genitae. Tale 
principium igitur in quocumque est a se sine imperfectione, in eo est princi- 
pium productivum secundum proportionem suae perfectionis. Sed in suprema 
substantia est memoria fecunda, quoniam ibi est semper obiectum intellegi- 
bile sibi praesens, videlicet essentia. Ergo in ipsa est productio notitiae. Cum 
itaque in deo non sit productio per modum accidentis ut in nobis, qui ali- 
quando memoramur et aliquando non, aliquando | intellegimus et volumus, 
aliquando non, quod quidem imperfectionis est. Igitur ibi erit per modum 
subsistentis et quod est consequens ex ratione fecundae memoriae concludi- 
tur dualitas suppositorum seu personarum: unius in esse producentis, alterius 
in esse producti. 


214. "Dices iam, ut video, Candide, hoc ex sermone opinionem Lactentii de 


dualitate personarum esse firmatam. Dicerem tecum ita esse si intellectum 
dumtaxat in deo, voluntatem autem nullam poneremus. At cum in eo sit ita 
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Father and Son and Holy Spirit, because with regard to no other mat- 
teris error more dangerous, inquiry so charged with effort, or discovery 
more fruitful’? 


Still I must grant your wish (for such is the law of friendship), not with any 
trust in my own capacities, but relying on the talents of others, in some cases 
very gifted ones. A certain John [Duns] Scotus, who's called the Subtle Doc- 
tor, is one of the theologians who has dared to discuss the topic of the Trinity, 
and he has tried with many Herculean arguments to explain it. 


213 "Let me mention, then, only two of his more important arguments lest 
I seem to forget Lactentius. For Duns Scotus argues this way: ‘Whatever is, 
because 'it is a productive principle of its own' intimate and 'formal nature; 
that is, because something is able to produce, it ‘is a productive principle in 
whatever it is without any imperfection.” But ‘a fecund and absolutely per- 
fect memory, namely, a perfect intellect' which is always in act, 


having the intelligible object sufficiently present to itself, is a produc- 
tive principle of generated knowledge. Such a principle, therefore, is 
a productive principle in whatever it is of itself without imperfection 
according to the proportion of its own perfection. But the highest sub- 
stance has a fecund memory since there the intelligible object is always 
present to itself, 


that is, ‘to its essence. ‘Therefore, the production of knowledge is in essence 
itself. Since, then, in God the production is not in the mode of an accident as 
in us?4—-who sometimes remember and sometimes not, sometimes under- 
stand and will, sometimes not, which is certainly from an imperfection—‘it 
will be, therefore, in the mode of a subsistent thing, and what ‘is consequent, 
by reason of a fecund memory, one concludes a duality of supposits' or of 
persons: ‘in a being of one producing, [and] in a being of another produced.'* 


214. "Candido, I imagine you'll now say that this statement supports the 
opinion of Lactentius about the duality of persons. I would agree with you 
in that were we to posit that in God there's only intellect and no will. But 


a Lombard Sent. 1, d.2, c.1, $3 (Silano); Aug. Trin. 1.3.5. Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, 
$27; cf. Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.2, p.2, q.4b, $221. Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, § 27; cf. 
Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.2, p.2, g.4b, $229.  * Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, $27; cf. Duns 
Scotus Ord. 1, d.2, p.2, q.4b, §221. * Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, $ 27; cf. Duns Scotus 
Ord. 1, d.2, p.2, q.4b, § 221. 
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voluntas perfecte fecunda (vult enim semper et amat) sicut memoria et intel- 
lectus perfecte fecundus. Consequens est formando rationem quam statim 
attigimus, ponendoque voluntatem fecundam, ubi intellectum fecundum 
ponebamus, ut ipsa voluntas habens obiectum sub ratione boni ostensum et 
necessaria complacentia ad id obiectum prorsus inclinata, sit principium pro- 
ductivum amoris adequati non per modum accidentis ut amor noster est (ali- 
quando enim amamus, aliquando non), sed per modum subsistentis. Sunt 
igitur in dei trinitate duo producta, unumque saltem producens: pater qui- 
dem et filius et spiritus sanctus. 


215 "Possem alias eiusce Scoti rationes complures adducere, verum proli- 
xitas evitanda est. Fuerunt et alii qui trinitatem ipsam declarare connixi 
sunt. Dixerunt quidam in deo summam esse bonitatem, cum autem bonum 
suapte natura sit sui ipsius diffusivum hoc maxime fiet producendo ex se 
aequalem et dando illi esse suum. Pater itaque cum summe bonus sit, pro- 
ducit ex se aequalem sibi, id est filium et dat illi esse suum. Quicquid habet 
filius habet a patre. Alii | divinam caritatem considerantes | cum sit summa, 
amorem privatum non esse dixerunt, sed ad alterum se tribuere, et ita plura- 
litatem personarum esse credidere. Quidam autem ex iocunditate divinam 
pluralitatem ipsam concludere visi sunt. Nulla enim sine socio, quod trite 
dicitur, iocunda possessio est. 


216 "Sed ex hac verborum collectione et ratiocinatione dicerent aliqui for- 
tasse dualitatem personarum, uti Lactentius opinatur, elici potius et intellegi 
posse quam trinitatem ipsam declarari. Faterer id quidem, quando sermo- 
nem meum clausissem, nec essem verba ultra facturus: solus enim deus unus 
est quippe qui et loqui et intellegere simul omnia potest. Diximus plura- 
litatem in divinis esse oportere. Nunc tandem neque tribus plures, neque 
tribus pauciores esse posse dicendum est. Si enim in patre et filio summa 


3 attigimus om. V, mg. suppl. V seO,-d s.l. suppl. O! 13 ante producendo al. ver. rs. O! 
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since in him is found ‘a perfectly fecund will’ (for he always wills and loves) 
just like his perfectly fecund memory and intellect, it follows that in forming 
the argument which we just touched on and in positing a fecund will, where 
we posited a fecund intellect, so that the will itself, ‘having an object shown 
under the idea of good and with a necessary complacency’ directly ‘inclined 
to that object, is ‘a productive principle of adequate love, not in the mode 
of an accident," as our love is (for sometimes we love, other times not) but 
in the mode of a subsistent thing. Therefore, in the trinity of God 'there are 
two produced’ and at least ‘one producing": specifically, the Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit. 


215 “I could introduce many additional arguments from Scotus, but we must 
avoid being too long-winded. Others also have made an effort to explain the 
Trinity. Some said that in God is the highest goodness. And because good 
diffuses itself by its nature,‘ this is realized ‘in the highest degree in his pro- 
ducing an equal to himself and in giving to him his own being.* The Father, 
therefore, since he is supremely good, produces 'an equal to himself, that is, 
the Son and he gives him his own being. "Whatever the Son has, he has from 
the Father’ Others in consideration of the divine love, because that is the 
highest, have said that this is not self-love but in their view love of another, 
and for this reason they believed that there was a plurality of persons.^ Some 
others seemed to deduce the divine plurality from its pleasantness. For as 
is commonly said, ‘No good thing is pleasant to possess, without friends to 
share it. 


216 "But some might say on the basis of these opinions and reasonings that 
one could more readily deduce and understand a duality of persons, as 
Lactentius supposed, than assert the Trinity itself. Indeed, I would've agreed 
with that wereI to have wrapped up my statement and I weren't going to say 
more. For God is the only one, of course, who can at the same time state 
and understand everything. We've asserted there must be plurality in the 
divine. Now it must finally be said that this plurality can neither be more 
nor less than three. For if 'supreme beatitude' is in the Father and the Son, 


è Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, $28; cf. Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.12, $9. "Candia Comm. 
sup. Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, $28; cf. Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.6, post $62 Adnot. Candia Comm. sup. 
Sent. 1, q.4, a.1, $28; cf. Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.12, $9.  Ps.-Dionysius Div. nom.1.1 (see Bougerol 
1989, 81-123); cf. Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.2, §1. *Bonaventure Comm. in 
Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.2, §1. ‘Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.2, §1. 8 Richard of 
St. Victor Trin. 6.23; cf. Aug. Trin. 15.26.47. »Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.2, §1. 
i Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.2, $1; Sen. Ep. 6.4. 
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beatitudo est, quod et necessarium est, ibi sit summa concordia, summa ger- 
manitas, summa caritas necesse est. Verum si plures quam tres essent, ut 
verbi causa quattuor, plane non ibi summa germanitas esset. Nam quarta illa 
persona aut ab una aut a duabus aut a tribus ipsa procederet. Si ab una aut 
a duabus tantum, et non a tribus, tunc quidem non perfecte, non aeque cum 
omnibus conveniret. Si autem a tribus emanaret, tunc duae personae interme- 
diae magis ad invicem, quam cum extremis convenirent. Producerentur enim 
et producerent, quae productiones et a prima et a quarta persona omnino 
alienae essent, et quod consequens esset, ibi nulla quidem perfecta conexio 
poneretur. 


217 “Sed divertamus. Si enim personae divinae pauciores tribus essent, non 
perfecta caritas illis inesset. Et enim perfectus amor, et liberalis quidem et 
communis est. Eo autem | quod liberalis, tendit in alterum. Eo quod com- 
munis, vult se diligi ab altero, et diligere alterum, quemadmodum se et a se, 
dilectio ibi sit igitur simul et condilectio necesse est. Haec autem pauciori- 
bus quam in tribus esse non potest. Teneamus igitur patrem et filium et spiri- 
tum sanctum unum esse naturaliter deum, ut ait Augustinus libro De fide ad 
Petrum, neque tamen ipsum patrem esse qui filius (est), nec filium ipsum esse 
qui pater est, nec spiritum sanctum (ipsum) esse qui pater est aut filius. Una 
est enim patris et filii et spiritus sancti essentia, quam Graeci ‘homo<u)sion’ 
vocant, in qua non est aliud pater (et) aliud filius (et) aliud spiritus sanctus, 
quamvis sit personaliter alius pater, alius filius, alius spiritus sanctus. 


218 “Haec ea ipsa sunt, patres optimi, quae de illa inaccessibili luce, suprema 
beatissima videlicet personarum trinitate atque in illis non distincta essen- 
tiae unitate, ex doctissimis viris exhausi, in populum renuntiari publici- 
tus saepius exaudivi ab ecclesia, quae mentiri nescit et nequit, et institu- 
tus utcumque et edoctus evasi. Hanc doctrinam sanctissimam catholicam 


16-22 Teneamus...sanctus] O lux beata trinitas / tres unum, trium unio, / imperialis unitas / 
in trium contubernio. / O pater innascibilis, / natura semper pullulans, / pondus rei vertibilis 
/ verbo virtutis baiulans. / O verbum in principio / paternae splendor gloriae, / tu conditoris 
ratio, / lux cordium, fons veniae. / O amor sancte spiritus / concordiae spiraculum! / Summi 
dulcoris halitus ut uid. O et rs. O! (927); Pax, foedus, frutus, osculum! / Pater gignit imaginem / 
aequatam sibi penitus, / solamque per originem / ab ispsis differt spiritus. / Tres unum deum 
colimus, / unam trium essentiam, / tribus unam impendimus / honoris reverentiam O et exp. 
O! (92”) 


16-22 Teneamus...sanctus palimp. O?V 18 est post filius Fraipont : est om. O3V et Petr. 
Lomb. || esse exp. post filium O! 19 ipsum post sanctum Fraipont : om. O9V et Petr. Lomb. 
20 homo<u)sion Petr. Lomb.: homosion O? : homonsio V : odotav Fraipont 21 non] nec O? : 
corr. non O! || (et» ... <et> Fraipont : om. O?V et Petr. Lomb. 23 sunt hic O, post optimi V 
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and that is from necessity, then it is necessary that there be 'a supreme con- 
cord, a supreme affinity, and a supreme love. Now if there would be ‘more 
than three'—as for instance, four—in that case obviously ‘there would not 
be a supreme affinity. For the ‘that fourth person’ would proceed either 
from one or from two or from three. If 'only from one or from two' and 
not from three, indeed 'then that person would agree with neither perfectly' 
nor equally ‘with all'« ‘If, however, this person emanated ‘from three, then 
the two intermediate persons’ would agree ‘more with each other than with 
those on either end. For they would be produced and would produce, which 
productions would be completely alien to the first and to the fourth person. 
The logical conclusion would be that no perfect junction could be posited 
in that case. 


217 "Butlet's move on. Now if there were less than three divine persons, they 
would not have ‘perfect love.’ For indeed ‘perfect love is liberal and common. 
And because ‘it is liberal, it yearns for another, and because it is common, 
it wants to be loved by another and to love another, just as itself and from 
itself’ Simultaneously, therefore, ‘love and mutual love are necessary in that 
case. This, however, ‘cannot exist in less than three persons.* 


As Augustine says in his book On Faith to Peter, ‘Let us therefore hold 
that the Father and Son and Holy Spirit are naturally one God, where 
the Son is not the same as the Father, nor the Father the same as the 
Son, nor the Father or the Son the same as the Holy Spirit. For one is 
the essence of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, which the 
Greeks call ‘homousion, in which the Father is not one thing, and the 
Son another, and the Holy Spirit yet another, although personally the 
Father is one, the Son another, and the Holy Spirit yet another’ 


218 "These specific things, distinguished fathers, I've drawn from the great- 
est scholars about that unapproachable light,’ that is, about the supremely 
blessed Trinity of persons and about the inseparable unity of essence in 
them. I’ve often heard them proclaimed publicly to the people by the 


a Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.4, sed cont. §1. P? Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 
I, d.2, a.un., q.4, sed cont. $11. “Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.4, sed cont. §1. 
d Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.2, a.un., q.4, sed cont. §1. *Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, 
d.2, a.1, q.4, sed. cont. §1. ‘Lombard Sent. 1, d.2, c.2, § 3; i.e., Ps.-Augustine (Fulgentius) De 
fide ad Petrum 5 (Silano). For the palimpsest hands and erased text, see Introduction 54 and 
n. 263. 8See Lombard Sent. 1, d.2, c.1, § 3; and 1Tim. 6.16. 
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orthodoxam, totis praecordiis, tota mente verissimam amplector; illam ore 
profiteor. Et quoad mei fieri potest, ne extincta in me dicatur, operibus illam 
prosequor. Ubi tamen si lapsu fortasse sermonis quippiam quod a veritate 
sinceraque fide abhorrere videretur protulissem, cupio et rogo in viam veri- 
tatis reducem fieri et resipiscere corrigi simul et declarari.” 


219 His ex Nicolao exauditis omnes qui in consessu aderant admirabantur, 
cum pro sua singulari memoria qua pro codicibus uti videbatur, tum impri- 
mis | ob doctrinam illius gravissimam ubi praeter civilis et pontificii iuris 
professionem illam suam vel litteris sacris innutritus atque illarum interpres 
quam clarus et quasi novus antistes cernebatur. Rogabantque Candidum, 
quoniam et doctus et suapte natura liberalis esset, his de rebus quippiam 
coram et in medium illis vel ipse largiretur. 


220 "Cuperem equidem,” inquit tum Candidus, “Lactentium nostrum eos 
philosophos—quos ipse risui habendus saepe deridet—atque theologos 
attigisset quos Nicolaum virum eruditissimum attigisse et memoriae com- 
mendasse percipimus. Scilicet aliter de spiritu sancto atque senserit tum 
ipse sensisset. Sed ab illo paulisper divertamus. 


221 "Rogatis me pro more vestro, patres praestantissimi, quorum iussa gra- 
tius audirem, ut hisce de rebus, quae quidem prius ad limam quam ad 
linguam committenda sunt, vel ipse quid sentiam deducam in medium. 
Quid primum igitur, morem vobis gerens, Aristoteles collectioni illi et rationi 
Doctoris Subtilis responderet, quid deinde ipse sentiam et credam explica- 
vero. | Argumenta siquidem eiusce doctoris, tametsi pulchra esse videantur 
et admodum fortia, non tamen multum ad credendam eam ipsam trinita- 
tem Aristotelem cogerent, neque Philosophum fidelem efficerent articulis ut 
fidei fortius adhaereret. Diceret ergo collectionem eam Scoti tria supponere 
Aristoteles quae ipse utpote falsa omnino negaret. Supponit enim primo 
intellectum omnem activum esse, quod quidem infitiandum est. Intellec- 
tus enim possibilis est, ut verbis eiusce philosophi utar, quo omnia fieri, et 


1 orto- V, -h- s.l. suppl. V! 12 vel s.L suppl. O! 14 saepe s.l. suppl hic et re. post ipse O! 
18 patres praestantissimi s.l. suppl. O! 19 quidem s.l. suppl. O! 21 morem...gerens s.l. 
suppl. O! 23 esse s.l. suppl. O! 24 admodum mg. suppl. O! 
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Church, which doesn't know how and isn't able to lie, and I've turned out 
grounded and educated as best I can. This most holy catholic orthodox doc- 
trine I embrace with my whole heart and mind as absolutely true; I profess it 
with my mouth.? And insofar as I'm able, I accompany it with deeds so it not 
be said to have forsaken me.^ Nevertheless, in case I might have expressed 
something through a slip of the tongue that seemed incongruent with the 
truth or the pure faith, I'd like to ask to be brought back to the path of the 
truth and atthe same time to be corrected and be shown the right way again." 


219 After all of those present had heard Niccoló out, they expressed their 
admiration for his outstanding memory, which from all appearances served 
him like books, and especially for his exceptionally impressive learning. In 
this, besides his profession of civil and canon law, he was also recognized 
as a lucid interpreter of and as a new authority on sacred scriptures since he 
was so versed in them. Those present further asked Candido, because he was 
learned and by nature obliging, to elaborate these things for them. 


220 "Td have very much liked,” Candido then said, “that our Lactentius had 
discussed those philosophers—whom he constantly ridicules although he's 
the one who should be ridiculed—as well as those theologians whom we 
observe that the most erudite Niccoló has discussed and committed to mem- 
ory. Obviously, Lactentius would've then had a different opinion of the Holy 
Spirit than the one he had. But let's drop this subject for a moment. 


221 "In keeping with your custom, distinguished gentlemen, whose orders I 
readily heed, you ask me to expound to this group what I myself think about 
this topic, which ought first be clarified before being expressed. I'll, there- 
fore, in observance of your wish, explain first how Aristotle would respond to 
the argumentation and reasoning of the Subtle Doctor, and then I'll explain 
what I myself think and believe. Even though the arguments of the Doctor 
seem elegant and quite strong, they nevertheless would hardly compel Aris- 
totle to believe in the Trinity. Nor would the arguments make the Philoso- 
pher a believer, so that he would more strongly adhere to the articles of 
the faith. Aristotle would say that the conclusion of Scotus assumes three 
arguments which Aristotle himself would completely deny as false. For first, 
Scotus posits that all intellect is active, which in fact must be denied. For 
‘the possible intellect, to use the words of the Philosopher, ‘is that whereby 


aSee Rom. 10.9. >See Jac. 2.17-18. 
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quod insequens est, non est activus. Supponit exinde intellectum aliquid 
producere, quod aeque falsum est. Etenim | intellegentia, ut ipse Aristoteles 
tradit, se ipsam intellegit, non tamen idcirco quicquam producit. Intellegen- 
tiae namquam, dum in se flectuntur seque se intellegunt, neque substantiam 
neque accidens producere videntur. Supponit ultimo ex imperfectione pro- 
ficisci unam videlicet rem producere aliam, quae in substantia seu essentia 
distinguatur a re producente. Atqui Aristoteles id negaret. Quin immo dice- 
ret expressam contraditionem esse quod aliquid producat aliquid distinc- 
tum a se et tamen eiusdem essentiae singularis esse cum illo. Itaque elicitur 
Doctoris Subtilis rationem multa praesupponere, quae penitus a philosopho 
negarentur. Diceret amplius quod data illa collectione verborum, videlicet 
Quicquid de ratione sua formali est principium productivum, in quocumque 
est a se sine imperfectione, in eo est principium productivum, et cetera quae 
ibi dicuntur, posset ex eadem ratione probari non solum primam intellegen- 
tiam ceterum et quamlibet aliam esse trinam et unam, et ita in illa essent 
tria supposita quemadmodum et in prima. Idem enim syllogismus fieri et 
formari potest de quacumque natura intellectuali in qua plane unum impro- 
ductum duo vero producta esset invenire. Atque de his iam satis. 


222 "Ego autem tametsi irrequisitus quid de rebus his sentiam audietis. 
Fateor quidem credoque firmiter deum patrem omnipotentem esse. Eorum 
quae visibilia sunt et invisibilia omnium conditorem. Credo et in Dominum 
Iesum Christum per quem creata sunt omnia, verum deum, unigenitum et 
verum dei filium, non factum aut adoptivum sed genitum et unius cum patre 
esse substantiae, atque ita per omnia aequalem deo patri, ut nec tempore nec 
gradu nec potestate | esse possit inferior. Tantumque confiteor esse illum qui 
genitus est, quantus ille (est) qui genuit. Non autem quia dico | genitum a 
patre filium divinae et ineffabili generationi aliquod tempus ascribo, sed nec 
patrem aliquando coepisse, nec filium. Non enim aliter confiteri possum aeter- 


5 Pproducere videntur ?neque accidens corr. O! — 6 videlicet s.l. suppl. O! 13 a se om. 
Vatican ed. 16 in s.l suppl. O! 24 esse s.l. suppl. O! 26 est post ille van Egmond 
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it becomes all things’ and it follows from this, that it isn't active.4 Second, 
Scotus posits that the intellect produces something, which is equally false. 
For intelligence, as Aristotle writes, understands itself and for this reason 
doesn't produce anything. For when intelligences reflect on themselves and 
understand themselves, they seem to produce neither substance nor acci- 
dent. Third, Scotus posits that one thing obviously produces another to 
originate from imperfection, which in substance or essence is distinguished 
from the thing producing. Yet Aristotle would deny that as well. Hed much 
rather say that a contradiction was expressed because something makes 
something distinct from itself and yet is of its singular essence with it." One 
concludes, therefore, that the reasoning of the Subtle Doctor assumes many 
things that the Philosopher totally denied. Given this syllogism, namely, 
"Whatever is of its own formal nature a productive principle, is a produc- 
tive principle in whatever it is by itself without imperfection,© along with 
other arguments made there, the Doctor would furthermore say that the 
same reasoning would prove that not only the first intelligence, but also 
whatever other intelligence is triple and one, and that there were therefore 
three assumed in it just as in the first one. The same syllogism can be made 
and constructed about whatever intellectual nature in which clearly would 
be found one unproduced but two produced.* Now that's enough about this 
topic. 


222 "Although I wasn't asked to do this, you'll now hear what I think about 
these things. I confess and firmly believe that 'God is the Father Almighty' 
and is ‘the Maker’ of those things which are ‘visible and invisible.’ I believe 
'also in the Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things were created; very God, the 
only begotten, the true Son of God, not made or adopted but begotten; of 
one substance with the Father and in such a manner equal in all things with 
the Father that he cannot be inferior either in time, or degree, or power! And 
I confess ‘him that is begotten to be of the same greatness as is he that begot 
him. And whereas’ I say ‘the Son is begotten of the Father, I do not ascribe 
‘any time to that divine and ineffable generation but I do mean that neither 
the Father nor the Son had any beginning. For I cannot ‘otherwise confess 


a Duns Scotus Ord. 1, prol., p.1, q.un, a.1, $6 (Simpson); Arist. de An. 3.5, 430a14-15. — PArist. 
Metaph. 7.6,1031a15-1032a12. ©Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.2, p.2, q.4, §221(Simpson). 4See Duns 
Scotus Lect. 1, d.8, p.1, q.4, §224. *See Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.23, § 7. 
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num patrem nisi vel coeternum filium simul ipse confitear. Ex filio enim dicitur 
pater, et qui semper fuit semper habuit filium. 


223 “Sihocloco tacerem, praestantissimi viri, nec latius sermonem extende- 
rem argui fortasse possem cum Lactentio eundem in errorem incidisse, qui 
duas personas dumtaxat in divinis non tertiam nominassem. Credo itaque et 
in spiritum sanctum, deum verum ex patre et filio aeque manantem; aequalem 
quidem per omnia patri et filio, voluntate, potestate, aeternitate, substantia. 
Nec est prorsus aliquis in trinitate gradus, nihil quod inferius superiusve dici 
possit, sed tota deitas sui perfectione aequalis est ut exceptis vocabulis, quae 
personarum proprietatem indicant, quicquid de una persona dicitur de tri- 
bus dignissime possit intellegi...» Unam quoque fateor eandemque trinitatis 
esse substantiam et unum in tribus (personis) deum esse profiteor...» Tres- 
que personas expressas sub proprietate distinguo. Neque substantiam quae 
tota et una in singulis est, tris in partes secari credo, neque hypostases puto 
confusum iri, sed aliam patris, aliam filii, aliam fateor spiritus sancti esse per- 
sonam. Non enim nomina tantummodo sed etiam nominum proprietates id est 
personas vel, ut Graeci exprimunt, hypostases, hoc est subsistentias ipse confi- 
teor. Nec pater filii aut spiritus sancti personam aliquando excludit, nec rursus 
filius aut spiritus sanctus patris nomen personamque recipit. Sed pater sem- 
per pater est, filius semper filius (est), spiritus sanctus semper spiritus sanctus 
est), | itaque substantia unum sunt, personis ac nominibus distinguuntur. 


6 ex...manantem] ex patre procedentem van Egmond 7 quidem om. van Egmond || (natu- 
ra) ante voluntate coni. van Egmond 9 aequalis s.l. suppl. O! n dicimus ante trinitatis 
van Egmond 12 tribus] personis post tribus van Egmond 14-15 puto...iri mg. suppl. O! 
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the Father to be eternal, unless' I simultaneously confess 'the Son to be co- 
eternal; for he is called the Father from having a Son; and he who forever was 
a Father, forever had a Son. 


223 "If I were to fall silent now, distinguished gentlemen, and said nothing 
more, I might be accused of having committed the same error as Lactentius 
since I've mentioned only two persons in the divine instead of three. There- 
fore I believe ‘also in the Holy Spirit, very God, emanating equally 


from the Father and the Son, equal indeed in all things with the Father 
and the Son, in power, in will, in eternity, in substance. Neither is there 
any hierarchy in the Trinity—nothing that can be called superior or 
inferior, but the whole Deity is equal in its perfection; so that except 
the words that signify the property of the persons, whatsoever is said 
of one person may very well be understood of all three.» 


I also confess 'that the substance of the Trinity is one and the same, and' 
I do profess ‘one God in three persons.’ And I distinguish ‘three Persons 
expressed by their properties.’* And I don't believe that the substance, which 
is complete and one in each, is split into three parts, nor do I think that the 
hypostases will be confused. But I confess 


that there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and another 
of the Holy Spirit; for we acknowledge not only names but also prop- 
erty of the names, that is, persons, or, as the Greeks express them, 
hypostases, that is, substances. Nor does the Father at any time exclude 
the person of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit; nor again does the Son, 
or the Holy Spirit, receive the name or person of the Father; but the 
Father is always Father, the Son always Son, and the Holy Spirit always 
Holy Spirit; so that they are one in substance but are distinguished by 
persons and by names.4 


a Pelagius Libellus fidei ad Innocentium 1-3 [i.e., Ps.-Jerome Libellus fidei or Ps.-Augustine Serm. 
236] (Wall modified). This was only recognized as a work of Pelagius after the 16th century. 
R’s text is that of Ps.-Jerome (the far more common version), which appears in Remigius of 
Auxerre, Peter Abelard, Peter Lombard, Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, William of Ockham, 
and Duns Scotus (see Van Egmond 2007, 345-385, esp. 360 and 377-378). "Pelagius Libellus 
fidei 4-5; cf. Lombard Sent. 1, d.25, c.3, §6. «Pelagius Libellus fidei 6; cf. Lombard Sent. 1, d.25, 
c.3, $6. Pelagius Libellus fidei 6-7; cf. Lombard Sent. 1, d.25, c.3, $6. 
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224 “Sed hora iam tandem nos admonet, Nicolae, ut eo unde discessimus 
revertamur. Legisti sermonem ubi Lactentius dicebat Tunc qui erunt in cor- 
poribus vivi—videlicet hora ultima iudicii—non morientur. Dicebasque 
Augustinum atque Hieronymum eiusce cum Lactentio fuisse sententiae. Ille, 
libro quem De parvulorum baptismo edidit, Quibusdam, inquit, in fine | lar- 
gietur ut mortem istam repentina commutatione non sentiant. Hic autem ad 
Marcellam scripsit quosdam in fine saeculi, adveniente Christo, non esse mori- 
turos, sed vivos repertos in immortalitatem repente mutandos. 


225 "Credo, doctissime Nicolae, te Retractationum librum lectitasse. Ibi 
enim Augustinus secundo libro hac ab sententia resilivit et quod ibi dixerat 
retractavit. Divi autem Hieronymi verbum a theologis ita declaratur quod 
qui vivi invenientur in adventu Christi in parvo spatio passuri sunt mor- 
tem et accepturi immortalitatem. Neque putandum est mortem illorum 
atque resurrectionem ita subitam et repentinam esse—quamquam Apo- 
stolus inquit in momento, in ictu oculi—quin spatium temporis intercurrat, 
quod tamen breviusculum theologi affore quidem est credidere. Dices iam 
hoc sensu quoque Lactentii verbum ita aeque intellegi posse ut Hieronymi 
verbum intellegitur. Non enim, mi Nicolae, Lactentius tuus divo Hieronymo 
aequandus est ut non quid dicat sed quid dicere velit interpretemur. Hiero- 
nymi ipsius namque mentem, Lactentii vero sermonem dumtaxat conside- 
rare oportet. Neque ille tantus est auctor aut doctissimorum adhuc virorum 
catalogo conscriptus ut, si falsa locutus fuerit, verba ipsa sua relinquamus, | 
mentem suam intus et sensum perscrutemur. Credidit ipse quidem et fide 
tenuit uti scripsit, videlicet qui tunc erunt in corporibus vivi nequaquam sint 
mortem obituri. Sed qui fieri potest ut de futuris vera loquatur qui de praete- 
ritis multa mentitur? Nec has ineptias temere fundere sibi satis est nisi et ex 
deo se doctum esse testetur. Ea ipsa quidem mulierculis trepidulis senibus- 
que deliris non autem nobis qui litteras persaepe scrutamur narranda sunt. 


10 ibi s.l. suppl. O! n teologis O, -h- s.l. suppl. O! 12 inventur O, -ien- s.l. suppl. O! 
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224 "But the present hour warns us, Niccoló, to get back to our subject. You 
read the text where Lactentius said: ‘At that time, those alive in the flesh’— 
that is, at that final hour of judgment—‘will not die’? You said that Augustine 
and Jerome agreed on this with Lactentius. In his book On the Baptism of 
Infants Augustine wrote: ‘At last, upon some there will be bestowed this 
blessing at the last day, that they shall not feel death itself in the sudden 
change: Jerome wrote to Marcella: ‘Some, at the end of the world, will not 
die at Christ’s coming, but, being found alive, they are to be immediately 
changed into immortality’¢ 


225 “I believe, learned Niccolò, that you've read the book of Reconsider- 
ations. Indeed in book 2 of this work Augustine backed off that opinion 
and retracted what he had written in the earlier work. Theologians explain 
Jerome’s phrase as meaning that those found alive at the coming of Christ 
will in a brief instant suffer death and receive immortality. We mustn't think 
of their death and resurrection as occurring so suddenly that a fleeting 
moment doesn't intervene, even though the Apostle says ‘in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye Still, the theologians believed that this would only 
be a split second. Now you'll say that Lactentius’ expression can be under- 
stood in the same way as that of Jerome. Well, my Niccolò, your Lactentius 
mustn't be equated with divine Jerome so that we interpret not what he says 
but what he means. For one has to consider the mind of Jerome, but only 
the words of Lactentius. Lactentius, after all, isn't such a great authority or 
yet been listed among the eminent scholars so that we should disregard his 
words and scrutinize his inner mind and meaning if he's made erroneous 
assertions. He believed and was convinced of just what he wrote: that 'at 
that time, those alive in the flesh’ would never die. But how can it be that 
he makes accurate statements about the future but he tells many lies about 
the past? Nor is he satisfied to pour out this nonsense randomly unless he 
also affirms that he learned these things from God. Admittedly, tremulous 
little women and crazy old men are stuck spinning these yarns, but we who 
spend time in the study of the scriptures shouldn't do so. 


aLact. Inst. 7.24.3. > Aug. De pecc. mer. et rem. 2.50.31 (Schaff); R. clearly quoted this from 
Aug. Retr. 2.59.3. Lombard Sent. Iv, d.43, c.6, § 5 (Silano) on 1 Thes. 416—177; the quotation is 
from Aug. Ep. 193.4.9, which summarizes without acknowledgment Hier. Ep. 59.3 to Marcella 
(whose letter to Jerome is no longer extant). 41Cor.15.52. *Lact.Inst. 7.24.3. 
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226 "Visne quam deo familiaris sit Firmianus ipse tuus edisseram? Illius in 
septimo verba sunt haec: Unus igitur Epicurus auctore Democrito veridicus 
hac in re fuit, qui ait et ortum mundum aliquando esse periturum. Nec tamen 
rationem ullam reddere potuit aut quibus de causis tantum hoc opus excita- 
tum sit aut quo tempore resolvatur. Quod quoniam deus nobis revelavit nec 
coniecturis id assequimur | sed traditione caelesti, docebimus sedulo, ut tan- 
dem studiosis veritatis appareat non vidisse neque comprehendisse philoso- 
phos veritatem, sed ita leviter odoratos, ut tamen unde eos odor ille sapientiae 
tam suavis, tam iocundus afflaverit, nullo modo senserint. 


227 "Proh dementem virum! Putat enim has praesensiones sibi divinitus 
afflatas esse, quas fortasse aut per quietem cubili stratus inspexerat aut ex 
Socratico deo aliquo illusus acceperat." 


228 Tum Nicolaus, aperiens codicem, ad illum septimi libri locum venit ubi 
Lactentius ipse de proximo mundi interitu ita loquebatur: Quomodo autem 
id futurum sit, ne incredibile quis arbitretur, ostendam. Imprimis multipli- 
cabitur regnum et summa rerum potestas per plurimos dissipata et concisa 
minuetur. Tunc discordiae civiles in perpetuum serentur nec ulla | requies bel- 
lis exitialibus erit, donec decem pariter reges existent, qui orbem terrae non 
ad regendum, sed ad consummandum partiantur. Hi exercitibus in univer- 
sum coactis et agrorum cultibus destitutis, quod est principium eversionis et 
cladis, disperdent omnia (...» et vorabunt. Tunc repente adversus eos hostis 
potentissimus ab extremis finibus plagae septentrionalis orietur, qui tribus ex 
eo numero deletis, qui tunc Asiam optinebunt, assumetur in societatem a cete- 
ris ac princeps omnium constituetur. Hic insubstentabili dominatione vexabit 
orbem, divina et humana miscebit, infanda dictu et exsecrabilia molietur, nova 
consilia in suo pectore volutabit, ut proprium sibi constituat imperium, leges 
commutabit et suas sanciet, omnia commutabit, diripiet, spoliabit, occidet; 
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226 "Would you like me to linger over how familiar your Lactentius is with 
God? This statement is found in book 7: 


Only Epicurus, therefore, upon the authority of Democritus, has told 
the truth of this: he said the world arose at a certain point in time 
and would perish<...). He could give no reason, however, why this 
great work was established or when it should be undone. Since God has 
revealed it to us, and since we grasp it not by guesswork but by gift of 
heaven, we will explain it with care, so that those eager for the truth 
may see clearly at last that the philosophers neither saw nor under- 
stood the truth, but had scented it on the wind—though they wholly 
failed to realize where that scent of wisdom came wafting from in all 
its delicious sweetness.* 


227 “What a lunatic! He really thinks that God has inspired him with these 
presentiments, which he either envisioned, perhaps while lying on his bed 
for a nap, or was duped into believing by some Socratic god.” 


228 Then Niccoló opened the book and came upon the passage in book 7 
where Lactentius says this about the approaching end of the world: 


I will explain how this will come about, in case anyone thinks it incredi- 
ble. First, Rome’s kingship will be extended, and her supreme authority 
will be split up and spread amongst many, to its diminution. Next, there 
will be constant dissemination of civil strife and no rest from destruc- 
tive wars, until there are ten rulers at one time who will share out the 
earth, not to rule it but to wreck it. They will raise armies, abandon all 
agriculture (which is the beginning of revolution and disaster), and lay 
everything waste, [...] devouring it. Then an enemy of great power will 
suddenly rise up against them, from the furthest bounds of the north, 
and after destroying three of the kings who will then be in occupation 
of Asia, he will be taken into alliance by the rest and be made chief of 
them all. He will exercise an oppressive tyranny over the earth, making 
no distinction between human and divine, attempting things unspeak- 
able and loathsome, plotting revolution in his heart to establish his 
own private rule, changing the laws and authorizing his own; he will 
pollute, plunder, and steal everything and commit murder. Finally he will 
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denique immutato nomine et imperii sede translata confusio et perturbatio 
humani generis consequetur. 


229 Perlectis his, quid Candidus contra loqui vellet, Nicolaus nequaquam 
expectavit, sed inquit Lactentium suum prophetiam Danielis haud minus 
clare intellexisse atque divus Hieronymus intellexit. Dicebat enim Daniel 
vidisse se quartam bestiam dissimilem ceteris tribus quas viderat ante eam. 
Habebat enim cornua decem. Et inter considerandum, cornu aliud parvulum 
ortum est | de medio eorum; et tria de cornibus primis evulsa sunt a facie eius; 
et ecce oculi, quasi oculi hominis, erant in cornu isto, et os loquens ingentia. 
Sciscitabatur inde Nicolaus ipse haberem ne In Danielem Hieronymi expo- 
sitionem. Ego autem continuo iussi illam afferri. Ille vero recluso codice 
legebat haec verba: Omnes scriptores ecclesiastici tradiderunt: in consumma- 
tione mundi, quando | regnum destruendum est Romanorum, decem futuros 
reges qui orbem Romanorum inter se dividant, et undecimum surrecturum 
esse parvulum regem qui tres reges de decem regibus superaturus sit, id est 
Aegyptiorum regem et Africae et Aethiopiae, <...) quibus interfectis (etiam) 
septem alii reges victori colla submittent. ‘Et’ ait Daniel <ecce) oculi quasi 
oculi hominis erant in cornu isto' non putemus, iuxta quorundam opinionem, 
vel diabolum esse vel daemonem, sed unum de hominibus in quo totus Satanas 
habitaturus est corporaliter. Et os loquens ingentia": Est’ enim ‘homo peccati, 
filius perditionis, ita ut in templo sedere audeat faciens se quasi deum: 


230 Legebatinde eiusce Hieronymi In Danielem ipse Nicolaus, quae inferius 
habebantur haec verba: Nostri autem et melius interpretantur et rectius: quod 
in fine mundi—quae de Antiocho mentitus est ipse Porphyrius— facturus 
sit Antichristus, qui consurgere habet de modica gente, id est <de% populo 
Iudaeorum—et de Babylone venturus—et tam humilis erit atque despectus, 
ut ei non detur honor regius; et per insidias et fraudulentiam obtineat princi- 
patum. 
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change his name and move the seat of government, and then the con- 
fusion and ruin of the human race will follow.@ 


229 Once he had read this, Niccoló did not wait for a counterargument 
from Candido, but remarked that his Lactentius understood the prophecy 
of Daniel as well as Jerome did. For Daniel said that he had seen a fourth 
beast that was different than the other three ‘seen before. ‘For it had ten 
horns.’ And while he was watching, ‘there came up among them another lit- 
tle horn, before whom three of the first horns were plucked up by the roots: 
and behold, on this horn were eyes like the eyes of man and a mouth speak- 
ing great things.’ Niccolò inquired whether I had in my possession Jerome's 
Commentary on Daniel. 1 immediately ordered the book to be retrieved. 
Upon having opened the book, Niccoló read these words: 


All the commentators of the Christian Church have taught that at the 
end of the world, when the Roman Empire is to be destroyed, there 
shall be ten kings who will partition the Roman world amongst them- 
selves. Then an insignificant eleventh king will arise who will overcome 
three of the ten kings, that is, the king of Egypt, the king of Africa, and 
the king of Ethiopia [....] Then after they have been slain, the seven 
other kings also will bow their necks to the victor. ‘And, said Daniel, 
'there were eyes like unto human eyes in that horn. Let us not follow 
the opinion of some commentators and suppose him to be either the 
devil orsome demon, but rather, one of the human race, in whom Satan 
will wholly take up his residence in bodily form. [He further said]: 'and a 
mouth uttering overweening boasts. For this is ‘the man of sin, the son 
of perdition, who dares to sit in the temple, making himself out to be 
like God’¢ 


230 Niccolò then read the passage of Jerome's On Daniel that came later: ‘But 
the scholars of our viewpoint have made a better and more correct interpre- 
tation, stating that these deeds'—which Porphyry falsely asserts are those of 
Antiochus—are to be performed by the Antichrist at the end of the world, 
who is destined to arise from a small nation, that is from the Jewish people'— 
and is going to come from Babylon— and shall be so lowly and despised that 
kingly honor will not be granted him. But by means of intrigue and decep- 
tion he shall secure the government: 4 


@Lact. Inst. 7.16.1-4. Dan. 7.7-8.  *Hier. In Dan. 2.7.7¢, 8 (Archer modified); Dan. 7.8; 
cf. 11Thess. 2.3. Hier. In Dan. [4].11.21 (Archer). 
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231 "Sed quoniam de Antiocho mentio facta est,’ (Nicolaus dicit», “nos 
latere non debet, patres optimi. Cum Porphyrius de illo multa dixisset et 
Danielis prophetiam totam ad Antiochum ipsum regem non ad Antichri- 
stum inflectere et interpretari moliretur, a divo Hieronymo hoc in libro sugil- 
latus est." 


232 Tunc accipiens et Augustini codicem, quem De civitate dei edidit, venit 
ad eum locum vicesimi libri, parte tertia et vicesima, ubi de quattuor bestiis 
quattuor regna significantibus ipse Augustinus ita loquebatur: Quattuor illa 
regna exposuerunt quidam Assyriorum, Persarum, Macedonum et Romano- 
rum. | Quam vero convenienter id fecerint qui nosse desiderant, legant | pre- 
sbyteri Hieronymi librum in Danielem satis erudite diligenterque conscrip- 
tum. Et post pauca legebat haec: Vereri me satis fateor ne in decem regibus, 
quos tamquam decem homines videtur inventurus Antichristus, forte falla- 
mur, atque (ita) ille inopinatus adveniat, non existentibus tot regibus in orbe 
Romano. Quid si enim numero isto denario universitas regum significata est 
post quos ille venturus est, sicut millenario, centenario, septenario significatur 
plerumque universitas, et aliis atque aliis numeris quos nunc memorare non 
est necesse? 


233 "Nunc tandem ad institutum redeuntes, cum Lactentius decem reges 
post hos etiam undecimum venturos esse praenuntiet, haud minus ab illo 
Danielem cognitum et intellectum esse atque Hieronymus et Augustinus 
intellexere fatendum est. Non itaque futura praedicens ita semper fallitur 
uti falli illum praedicas. Hoc loco praesertim, ubi hac de re inter illos plane 
convenit, atque idem omnino sentire videantur" 


234 "Non enim, mi Nicolae,” inquit tum Candidus, “pace tua dixerim, ipsum 
Lactentium omnem quaque circum uti rebar excusisti. Legas rogo paulo 
infra eiusce viri litteram insequentem. Intellegas statim oporteat Firmianum 
tuum illum ab Hieronymi et Augustini sententia longe esse distantem, vide- 
licet illi cornu parvum Antichristum praesignare futurum credidere. Ami- 
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231 "Given, distinguished fathers, that Antiochus was mentioned," [Niccoló 
said], ^we ought not overlook this. Jerome discredited Porphyry in this book 
because he spoke at some length about Antiochus and tried to reassess 
the whole prophecy of Daniel as directed at King Antiochus, not at the 
Antichrist, and to interpret it that way.” 


232 Then [Niccoló] took Augustine's The City of God and turned to book 20, 
chapter 23, where Augustine wrote this about the four beasts that signified 
four empires: 


Now some have interpreted those four kingdoms as meaning those of 
the Assyrians, the Persians, the Macedonians and the Romans. Those 
who wish to know how fitting this interpretation is may read the book 
of the presbyter Jerome on Daniel, which is written with abundant 
learning and care. 


And a little later [Niccoló] read this: 


I admit that I am afraid that we may be mistaken about the ten kings 
whom Antichrist is to find, it seems, as if they were so many living men, 
and hence he may come unexpectedly, since there are not so many 
kings alive in the Roman world. For what if that number ten indicates 
the whole number of kings after whom he is to come, just as the idea 
of totality is often expressed by a thousand, or a hundred, or seven, or 
by a sundry other numbers which I need not now specify?> 


233 "Let's finally now get back to our purpose,” [Niccolò said]. “When Lac- 
tentius predicts that after the ten kings an eleventh one will appear, one must 
admit that he knew and understood Daniel as well as Jerome and Augustine 
did. So in predicting the future, he isn't always as wrong as you maintain. In 
this passage especially, where they obviously agree with each other about 
this, they in fact may be seen to have exactly the same idea." 


234 "Yet, by your leave,' Candido then said, *you certainly haven't, my Nic- 
coló, excused Lactentius across the board as I began to believe. Please read 
the man's subsequent text a bit further on. You ought to understand instantly 
that this Firmianus of yours is far removed from the ideas of Jerome and 
Augustine. They, of course, believed that the small horn prefigured the future 
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cus autem tuus neutiquam, sed regem alterum quempiam venturum e Syria 
Antichristum ipsum esse diiudicat.” 


235 Legebat tum Nicolaus haec verba: Imminente iam temporum conclu- 
sione propheta magnus mittetur a deo, qui convertat homines ad dei agni- 
tionem, | et accipiet potestatem mirabilia faciendi. Ubicumque homines non 
audierint eum, claudet caelum et abstinebit imbres, aquam convertet in san- 
guinem et cruciabit illos siti ac fame, et quicumque conabitur eum laedere, 
procedet ignis de ore eius atque comburet illum. His prodigiis atque virtutibus 
convertet multos ad dei cultum. 


236 Peractisque operibus ipsius rex alter orietur e Syria malo spiritu genitus 
eversor et perditor generis humani, qui reliquias illius | prioris mali cum ipso 
simul deleat. Hic pugnabit adversus prophetam dei et vincet et interficiet eum 
et insepultum iacere patietur, sed post diem tertium reviviscet atque inspec- 
tantibus et mirantibus cuntis rapietur in caelum. Rex vero ille taeterrimus erit 
quidem et ipse, propheta sed mendaciorum, et se ipsum constituet et vocabit 
deum, et se coli iubebit ut dei filium. Et dabitur ei potestas, ut faciat signa 
et prodigia, quibus visis irretiat (homines), ut adorent eum. Iubebit ignem 
descendere de caelo et solem a suis cursibus stare et imaginem loqui, et fient 
haec sub verbo eius; quibus miraculis etiam sapientium plurimi allicientur ab 
eo. Tunc eruere dei templum conabitur et iustum populum persequetur et erit 
pressura et contritio qualis numquam fuit a principio mundi. 


237 Quicumque crediderint atque aquieverint ei, signabuntur ab eo tamquam 
pecudes, qui autem recusaverint notam eius, aut in montes fugient aut compre- 
hensi exquisitis cruciatibus necabuntur. Idem iustos homines obvolvet, libros 
prophetarum atque dicta cremabit. Et dabitur ei desolare orbem terrae mensi- 
bus quadraginta duobus. Id erit tempus, quo iustitia proücietur et innocentia 
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Antichrist. Your friend, however, believed nothing of the sort but instead 
made up his mind that the Antichrist was some other king who would come 
from Syria.” 


235 Niccolo then read the following passage: 


When the ending of time is imminent, a great prophet will be sent by 
God to convert people to acknowledgment of God, and he will take on 
the power to do miracles. Whenever men do not hear him, he will close 
the sky and take away the rainclouds, he will turn water into blood, and 
will torment people with hunger and thirst, and if an attempt is made 
to assail him, fire will proceed from his mouth and will burn up the 
man. By such portentous acts of virtue he will convert many to wor- 
ship of God.? 


236 When all his works are accomplished, a second king will arise in 
Syria, born of an evil spirit, the wrecker and destroyer of the human 
race, who will wipe out the remnants of previous evil together with 
himself. He will fight against the prophet of God, and will defeat and 
kill him, and will leave him to lie unburied, but after the third day the 
prophet will come back to life and will be swept up into heaven before 
the admiring gaze of all. That second king will certainly be very ghastly 
in himself, but he will also be a liar: he will set himself up as God, and 
will call himself God, and will give orders to be worshipped as God's 
son. He will be given power to do signs and prodigies, and when they 
are seen, men will be ensnared into adoration of him. He will com- 
mand fire to descend from heaven, the sun to halt in its course and an 
image to speak, and these things will happen at his word; very many 
even of the wise will be drawn to him by these miracles. Then he will 
try to overthrow the temple of God, and he will pursue the just peo- 
ple, and there will be persecution and pressure such as there has never 
been, not since the beginning of the world. 


237 All those who believe him and go over to him will be marked by 
him like cattle, while those who refuse his mark will either escape to 
the hills or get caught and killed with special tortures. He will cover 
the just [and] cremate the books and sayings of the prophets. He will be 
given power to lay the world waste for 42 months. In that time justice 
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odio erit, quo mali bonos hostiliter praedabuntur. Non lex aut | ordo aut mili- 
tiae disciplina servabitur, non canos quisquam verebitur, non officium pietatis 
agnoscet, non sexus aut infantiae miserebitur; confundentur omnia et misce- 
buntur contra fas, contra iura naturae. Ita quasi uno communique latrocinio 
terra universa vastabitur. 


238 Legebat exinde quae infra erant haec verba: Cum haec ita erunt, tunc 
iusti et sectatores veritatis segregabunt se a malis et fugient in solitudines. Quo 
audito impius inflammatus ira veniet cum exercitu magno et admotis omnibus 
copiis circumdabit montem in quo iusti morabuntur, ut eos comprehendat. Illi 
vero ubi se clausos undique atque obsessos viderint, exclamabunt ad deum 
voce magna et auxilium caeleste implorabunt, et exaudiet eos deus et mittet 
regem magnum de caelo, | qui eos eripiat ac liberet omnesque impios ferro igni- 
que disperdat. Haec ita futura esse tam prophetae omnes ex dei spiritu quam 
etiam vates ex instinctu daemonum cecinerunt. 


239 Tunc aperietur caelum medium intempesta nocte et tenebrosa, ut in toto 
orbe lumen descendentis dei tamquam fulgur appareat....) Haec est nox 
quae a nobis propter adventum regis ac dei nostri pervigilio celebratur. 4... 
Hic est enim liberator et iudex et ultor et rex et deus, quem nos Christum voca- 
mus, qui prius quam descendat, hoc signum dabit. Cadet repente gladius de 
caelo, ut sciant iusti ducem sancte militiae descensurum, et descendet comi- 
tantibus angelis in medium terrae et antecedet eum flama inextinguibilis et 
virtus angelorum tradet in manus iustorum multitudinem illam, quae mon- 
tem circumsederit, et concidetur ab hora tertia usque in vesperum et sternet et 


Vu8' fluetsanguis more torrentis, deletisque omnibus | copiis impius solus effugiet et 
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will be in exile and innocence will be hated, and the evil in their hatred 
will plunder the good like foes. Neither law nor order nor military dis- 
cipline will survive, none will respect grey hairs or acknowledge the 
duty of piety, or show pity to women or children; everything will be 
confounded and confused, contrary to right, contrary to the laws of 
nature. The whole earth will be wasted as if in a single act of communal 
depredation.? 


238 Niccoló then read the passage which comes next: 


When this happens, the just and those who pursue the truth will sep- 
arate themselves from the evil and will flee to deserts, and when the 
impious man hears that, he will flare up in anger and will come with 
a great army, and he will bring up all his forces to surround the moun- 
tain where the just are living in order to seize them. When they see 
themselves hemmed in on every side and under siege, they will cry to 
God with a loud voice and beg for help from heaven, and God will hear 
them and will send them a great king from heaven to rescue them and 
to free them, and to destroy all the impious with fire and sword. It is 
the common claim of all prophets who act on God's inspiration and of 
all seers who act at the instigation of demons that this will be so.» 


239 Then, at darkest midnight, the center of heaven will open, so that 
the light of God descending is visible throughout the world like light- 
ning [....] This is the night that we shall celebrate watching for the 
advent of our king and God. It has a double meaning: on that night 
he regained life after his passion, and on that night he will regain his 
kingship of the earth, for he is deliverer, judge, avenger, king and God, 
and we call him Christ. Before he descends he will give the following 
sign. A sword will suddenly fall from the sky, so that the just may know 
that the leader of the holy army is about to descend, and he will come 
with angels accompanying him to the center of the earth, and in front 
of him will go an inextinguishable flame, and the virtue of the angels 
will put into the hand of the just all that host which besieged their 
mountain, and the host will be killed from the third hour till evening, 
and blood will run down and flow in torrents. When all his forces have 


a Lact. Inst. 7.17.7-9 (modified). Rs corrupt Ms makes this difficult. The Bowen-Garnsey trans- 
lation of Brandt's text reads: “He will wrap the just in the writings of the prophets and cremate 
them so” PLact. Inst. 7.17.10-18.1.1. 
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peribit ab eo virtus sua. Hic est autem qui appellatur Antichristus, sed se ipsum 
Christum mentietur et contra verum deum dimicabit et victus effugiet et bel- 
lum saepe renovabit et saepe vincetur, donec quarto proelio confectis omnibus 
impiis debellatus et captus tandem scelerum suorum luet poenas. Sed et ceteri 
principes ac tyranni, qui contriverunt orbem, simul cum eo vincti adducentur 
ad regem, et increpabit eos et coarguet et exprobrabit his facinora ipsorum 
et damnabit eos ac meritis cruciatibus tradet. Sic extincta malitia et impie- 
tate compressa requiescet orbis, qui per tot saecula subiectus errori et sceleri 
nefandam pertulit servitutem. 


240 Intellectis his, antea quam Candidus quicquam hac in materia dissere- 
ret Nicolaum rogare coepit ut Iohannis Apocalypsim, parte undecima, lecti- 
taret. Qui libro recluso confestim eam partem offendit qua sermo hic contex- 
tus habebatur. Datus est mihi calamus similis virgae, et dictum est mihi: surge 
et metire templum dei et altare et adorantes in eo: atrium autem, quod est 


O 97" foris templum, eice foras et ne metiaris illud: quoniam datum est gentibus | et 
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civitatem sanctam calcabunt mensibus quadraginta duobus: et dabo duobus 
testibus meis, et prophetabunt diebus mille ducentis sexaginta, amicti saccis. 
Hi sunt duae olivae et duo candelabra lucentia in conspectu dei terrae stantes. 
Et si quis voluerit eis nocere, ignis exiet de ore illorum, et devorabit inimicos 
eorum: et si quis eos voluerit laedere, sic oportet eum occidi. Hi habent pote- 
statem claudendi caelum, ne pluat diebus prophetiae ipsorum: et potestatem 
habent super aquas convertendi eas in sanguinem, et percutere terram omni | 
plaga quotienscumque voluerint. Et cum finierint testimonium suum, bestia, 
quae ascendit de abysso, faciet adversus illos bellum et vincet illos et occidet 
eos. Et iacebunt corpora eorum in plateis civitatis magnae, quae vocatur spi- 
ritualiter Sodoma et Aegyptus, ubi dominus eorum crucifixus est. Et videbunt 
de populis et tribubus et linguis et gentibus et iacebunt corpora eorum per tres 
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been destroyed, only the impious one will escape, and he will be the 
destroyer of his own virtue. He is the one called Antichrist, but he him- 
self will claim that he himself is Christ, and he will fight against the true 
God. When he is beaten, he will flee; he will often renew the fight and 
he will as often be beaten, until in the fourth war, when all the impi- 
ous have been finished off, he will be beaten down and taken, and at 
last will pay the penalty of his wickedness. At the same time the other 
princes and tyrants who have devastated the world will be made pris- 
oners with him and will be brought before the king, and the king will 
assail them and rebuke them, proving their own crimes against them, 
and he will condemn them and deliver them to well earned punish- 
ment. When evil is thus wiped out and impiety suppressed, the world 
will have peace again; for so many years it has been subject to error and 
crime and has endure a wicked servitude.? 


240 Having taken all this in, Candido, before making any comment on the 
matter, began to urge Niccoló to read from chapter n of John's Apocalypse. 
With the book opened, Niccoló quickly located the chapter which contains 
this related passage. 


And I was given a reed like a rod: and [the angel] said, Rise, and mea- 
sure the temple of God and the altar and those who worship in it. But 
omit the court outside the temple and do not measure it, for it is given 
to the Gentiles, who will tread under foot the holy city for forty-two 
months. And I will give to my two witnesses, and, clothed in sackcloth, 
they will prophesy for one thousand two hundred and sixty days. These 
are the two olive trees and the two candlesticks standing before the 
God of the earth. And if any man will hurt them, fire proceeds out 
of their mouth and devours their enemies; and if any man will hurt 
them, he must be killed in this manner. These have power to shut up 
heaven so that it will not rain in the days of their prophecy; and they 
have power to turn waters into blood and to smite the earth with all 
plagues as often as they want. And when they have finished their tes- 
timony, the beast that ascends out of the bottomless pit will make war 
against them and overcome them and kill them. And their dead bodies 
will lie in the street of the great city, which is spiritually called Sodom 
and Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified. And they of the people 
and kindred and tongues and nations will see their dead bodies three 
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dies et dimidium et corpora eorum non sinentur poni in monumentis: et inha- 
bitantes terram gaudebunt super illos et iocundabuntur: et munera mittent ad 
invicem, quoniam hi duo prophetae cruciaverunt eos qui inhabitabant super 
terram. Et post dies tres et dimidium, spiritus vitae a deo missus intravit in eos. 
Et steterunt super pedes suos, et timor magnus cecidit super eos qui viderunt 
eos. Et audiverunt vocem magnam de caelo dicentem illis: Ascendite huc. Et 
ascenderunt in caelum in nube: et viderunt illos inimici eorum. 


QuiINTUS DECIMUS ERROR 


241 Cum haec Nicolaus in medium audientibus nobis attulisset, "Hora com- 
modum est,” inquit Candidus, “ut his de rebus, bona omnium venia, vel ipse 
aliquid edisseram solumque locos illos quibus mihi visus est deceptus sit 
et erraverit attingam. Ait enim primo adversum eos reges decem hostem 
potentissimum ab extremis finibus plagae septentrionalis surrecturum, qui 
regibus tribus ex eo numero deletis tunc Asiam occupantibus assumetur in 
societatem a ceteris ac princeps omnium constituetur. Qui et perhorrenda 
scelera atque flagitia perpetrabit. Hunc ille non credit, uti paulo praefatus 
sum, Antichristum esse, quod tamen | ab ceteris i interpretibus creditur. 
Nonne dicit, quemadmodum statim lectitabas, regem alterum e Syria, malo 
spiritu genitum, eversorem et perditorem generis humani | oriri debere, qui 
reliquias illius prioris mali cum ipso simul deleat et Antichristum vult eum 
compellari? Si ergo rex ille Syrius, qui tyrannorum omnium qui ante illum 
in genus humanum desaeviere scelestissimus unus fuerit, desolaturus, ut 
ait, orbem terrae mensibus quadraginta duobus et ut alibi legitur per tem- 
pus et tempora et dimidium temporis Antichristus ab illo nominatur, recte 
id quidem. Tanto enim tempore saeviturus praedicatur ab omnibus. Verum 
quando ait: Hic reliquias prioris mali cum ipso simul delebit, videlicet eum 
qui ex septentrionis ultimis finibus veniet, quive undecimus rex ex cornu illo 
parvo praefiguratur, et ita Antichristus ab omnibus designatur, videtur suis 
verbis innuere ab ipso ex Syria Antichristo alterum ex septentrione Antichri- 
stum deletum iri. Sed quo cerebro ista praenuntiet non ignotum est. Multae 
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and a half days and will not allow their dead bodies to be put in graves. 
And those who dwell upon the earth will rejoice over them and make 
merry and will send gifts to one another, because these two prophets 
tormented those who dwelt on the earth. And after three and a half 
days the spirit of life sent from God entered them, and they stood upon 
their feet. And great fear fell upon them who saw them. And they heard 
a great voice from heaven saying to them: ‘Come up hither’ And they 
ascended up to heaven in a cloud; and their enemies beheld them. 


THE FIFTEENTH ERROR 


241 Once Niccoló had brought this passage to our attention, Candido said: 
“In view of the hour, it's appropriate that I, by your leave, make some com- 
ments about these things. And yet I'm only going to touch upon those pas- 
sages where I think Lactentius is misled and has erred. First, he says that 
'an enemy of great power' will rise against the ten kings 'from the furthest 
bounds of the north, and after destroying three of the kings who' will at that 
time be occupying Asia, 'he will be taken into alliance by the rest and be 
made chief of them all? He will also commit horrible crimes and infamies. 
Lactentius doesn't believe, as I said just a moment ago, that this king is the 
Antichrist, notwithstanding that the other profoundly erudite interpreters 
believe he is. Doesn't he claim, as you just read, that another king must rise 
‘in Syria, born of an evil spirit’ as the destroyer and spoiler ‘of the human 
race, who will wipe out the remnants of previous evil together with him- 
self’? And doesn't Lactentius want to call this king the Antichrist?¢ He is 
right, then, if he calls Antichrist that Syrian king, who was by far the most 
criminal tyrant to rage against humanity of all who preceded him, and was, 
as he says, going ‘to lay the world waste for 42 months, and as is read in 
the Apocalypse, ‘for a time and times and half a time. For all foretell that 
the Antichrist is going to rage for such a time. But Lactentius claims that 
this king will ‘wipe out the remnants of previous evil together with himself; 
meaning, of course, the one who will come from the far north and who is 
prefigured by that small horn as the eleventh king‘ and whom everyone thus 
designates as the Antichrist. In saying this, Lactentius seems to suggest that 
the Syrian Antichrist will destroy the other Antichrist from the north. But it is 


a Apoc. 11-12. Lact. Inst. 716.3. ©Lact. Inst. 7.17.2. *Lact. Inst. 7.19.6. © Apoc. 12.14. 
fSee Dan. 7.7-8. 
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nimirum litterae, quod aliquando vasi electionis Paulo obiectum est, sed de 
Lactentio vere dici potest illum insanum effecere. 


242 “Dicit unum oriri ex Syria, alterum vero ab extremis finibus septentrionis 
esse venturum. Atqui quantum hae plagae recessu distent Ptolemaei Cosmo- 
graphiam consulendam existimo. Duos itaque hos reges diversos esse arbi- 
tratus est. Quippe qui a recte sentientibus—cum ex nascentis principatus 
figurata serie tum ex temporis duratione—non distincti ceterum et unus et 
idem esse censentur. Quando autem dicit de septentrionali hoste illo poten- 
tissimo quod (est) tribus regibus ex eo denario numero deletis qui tunc Asiam 
optinebunt et alia quae sequuntur, divo quidem Hieronymo videtur adversus. 
Non enim ex Asia illi fuerint | sed ex Aegypto (ut ipse Hieronymus tradit) rex 
unus erit, alter ex Aethiopia, tertius quidem ex Africa. Quae regiones ab ipsa 
Asia quaecumque illa sit seiunctae penitus et disterminatae cernuntur. Hie- 
ronymum itaque vera loquentem prosequamur; Lactentium reiiciamus. 


243 "Hac tamen ex Nicolai lectione animadvertere possumus virum hunc 
litteras aliquotiens sacras inspexisse, sed uti vagus eas haud quaquam me- 
moriae commendasse. Inter Iohannem quidem ipsumque non convenit: ille 
namque scribit dabo duobus testibus meis et prophetabunt diebus mille du- 
centis sexaginta amicti saccis; hic autem dicit propheta magnus mittetur a 
deo qui convertat homines ad dei agnitionem. Profecto Lactentius Apocalyp- 
sim lectitarat. Sed cum esset laesi cerebri et oblitteratae memoriae, quando 
prophetas duos—Enoch videlicet ut doctores interpretantur et Eliam— 
a deo mittendos scribere debuit, unum dumtaxat obliviosus delegandum 
praedixit. Concordes deinde in eo esse videntur cum Lactentius scribit: Qui- 
cumque conabitur eum prophetam laedere, procedet ignis de ore eius atque 
comburet illum. lohannes autem dicit: Si quis voluerit eis nocere ignis exiet de 
ore illorum et devorabit inimicos eorum. Inter illos vel convenit. Lactentius 
enim scribit Antichristum pugnaturum Adversus prophetam dei et vincet et 
interficiet eum et in sepultum iacere patietur, sed post diem tertium reviviscet 
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well-known from what sort of head he predicts those things. Like the charge 
once hurled at the 'chosen vessel' Paul, one can now truly say of Lactentius 
that ‘much learning has made him mad? 


242 "He says that one Antichrist comes 'from Syria' but the other will come 
‘from the furthest bounds of the north.” Yet one must, in my opinion, consult 
Ptolemy's Cosmography for how much distance separates these territories. 
Consequently, Lactentius thought that there were two different kings. Now 
the people with sound judgment discerned, as much from the indicated suc- 
cession of the beginning of the reign as from the time span, that these were 
not different kings but were one and the same. When Lactentius states about 
this overwhelmingly powerful enemy from the north what [happens] 'after 
three’ of the ten kings ‘who will at that time occupy Asia were destroyed’ and 
other things that follow,‘ he is seen to contradict divine Jerome even more. 
For the three kings won't come from Asia, but as Jerome tells us, one king 
will come from Egypt, the second from Ethiopia, and the third from Africa. 
These regions are known to be completely separated and isolated from Asia 
in every respect. Let's therefore follow Jerome who speaks the truth and 
reject Lactentius. 


243 “Still, from the reading of Niccolo we can perceive that this man has 
on occasion looked into the sacred scriptures. But being easily distracted, he 
never committed them to memory. John and Lactentius don't agree at all. For 
John writes: ‘I will give to my two witnesses, and, clothed in sackcloth, they 
will prophesy for one thousand two hundred and sixty days.'* Yet Lactentius 
says: 'A great prophet will be sent by God to convert people to acknowledg- 
ment of God. Lactentius had certainly read the Apocalypse. But because he 
suffered from brain damage and a failing memory, when he ought to have 
written that two prophets were to be sent by God— namely, Enoch as the 
doctors write and Elijah—he instead absentmindedly predicted that only 
one was to be delegated. On the next point it looks like they agree when 
Lactentius writes: ‘If an attempt is made to assail the prophet, fire will pro- 
ceed from his mouth and will burn up the man: John however says: ‘If any 
man will hurt them, fire proceeds out of their mouths and devours their ene- 
mies.” In a way they agree. For Lactentius writes that the Antichrist is going 
to fight 'against the prophet of God, and will defeat and kill him, and will 
leave him to lie unburied, but the third day the prophet will come back to 


aSee Act. 26.24. Lact. Inst. 7.16.3 and 717.2. ©Lact. Inst. 7.16.3.  *See Hier. In Dan. 2.7.7¢, 
8. *Apoc.1.3. fLact. Inst. 7.171. SLact.Inst.7437.2. "Apoc. 11.5. 
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atque inspectantibus et mirantibus cunctis rapietur in caelum. Hanc ferme 
sententiam Iohannes loquitur nisi quod ipse duos prophetas, ille unum | 
dumtaxat futurum dicit. Ipse tres dies et dimidium, ille tres solum ponit. 


SEXTUS DECIMUS ERROR CET) DECIMUS SEPTIMUS ERROR 


244 "Visne alias eiusce viri illusiones percurramus? Ait enim quando Anti- 
christus iustos in solitudine et monte habebit obsessos, Caelum medium 
intempesta nocte et tenebrosa aperiri debere, ut in toto orbe lumen descen- 
dentis dei tamquam fulgur appareat. Quodve illa Est nox quae a nobis propter 
adventum regis ac dei nostri pervigilio celebratur. Erit ille Liberator, ait, et 
iudex et ultor et rex et deus, quem nos Christum vocamus. Sed haud mediocri- 
ter quidem Firmianus noster ipse decipitur, fretus fortasse eloquio salvatoris 
non autem intellecto, dicentis: Media autem nocte clamor factus est: Ecce 
sponsus venit, exite obviam ei. At Augustinus inquit: Nocte’ venturum dicimus 
<...> quia tunc veniet quando non sperabitur. Tradunt | enim et in commune 
docent sacrarum litterarum peritissimi viri Christum clara die esse ventu- 
rum, ubi, si sol obscurabitur et luna, non tamen naturae ordine fiet nox. Fiet 
enim hoc praeclaritudine corporis Christi. Quando autem putat Dominum 
Iesum comitantibus angelis adversus Antichristum in aciem descensurum 
fallitur quidem admodum et errat. Ait enim contra verum deum dimica- 
turum, quodve Victus effugiet bellumque saepe renovabit et saepe vincetur, 
donec quarto proelio confectis omnibus impiis debellatus et captus tandem 
scelerum suorum luet poenas. 


245 "Estisne memores, patres optimi, gigantis Antaei qui duello adversus 
Herculem, ut fabulae tradunt, totiens vires resummebat et denique oppres- 
sus est? Fueritne fortasse ipse Antichristus Antaeus, ut —manus non dicam 
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life and will be swept up into heaven before the admiring gaze of all' John 
says almost the same thing except that he mentions two future prophets 
while Lactentius mentions only one. John stipulates 'three and a half days' 
but Lactentius only three. 


THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH ERROR 


244 "Do you want us to run through this man's other delusions? Indeed, he 
says that when the Antichrist will lay siege to the just on a mountain or in 
a desert, 'at darkest midnight the center of heaven' must be opened, 'so that 
the light of God descending is visible throughout the world like lightning.^ 
He also says: ‘This is the night that we shall celebrate watching for the advent 
of our king and God.: He'll be, according to Lactentius, the ‘deliverer, judge, 
avenger, king and God, and we call him Christ. But our Firmianus is in fact 
badly misled, maybe relying on the Savior's literal words, without under- 
standing them, when Jesus says: 'And at midnight a cry was made, Behold, 
the bridegroom is coming; go out to meet him/* But Augustine says: ‘We say 
he is coming in the night [...] because he shall come when he is not looked 
for.f For those who are highly skilled in sacred literature relate and com- 
monly teach us that Christ is going to return on a clear day, when, if ‘the sun 
will be darkened and the moon will not give her light, yet it won't become 
night by the law of nature.^ Indeed it will be night because of the splendor 
of the body of Christ. Lactentius is also completely misled and errs in that 
he thinks the Lord Jesus, *with angels accompanying him; will descend into 
battle with the Antichrist.! For he says that the Antichrist will fight 'against 
the true God, and that ‘when he is beaten, he will flee; he will often renew 
the fight and he will as often be beaten, until in the fourth war, when all the 
impious have been finished off, he will be beaten down and taken and at last 
will pay the penalty of his wickedness. 


245 “Do you, distinguished gentlemen, remember Antaeus the giant, who, 
according to the legend, recovered his strength a number of times in a fight 
with Hercules and was finally overcome? Will the Antichrist perhaps be an 
Antaeus, so that he can escape—T!l not say ‘the clutches of Hercules'—but 


aLact. Inst. 7.17.3. Lact. Inst. 7.19.2; see also 7.17.7 and 7.1710. Lact. Inst. 739.3. ‘Lact. 
Inst. 719.4. Matt. 25.6. ‘Lombard Sent. rv, d.43, c.3 (Silano); Aug. Ep. 140.34.78. Matt. 
24.29. "See Lombard Sent. 1v, d.48, c.5; and Hier. Comm. in Matt. 24.29. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.19.5. 
JLact. Inst. 7.19.6. 
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Herculis—sed summi et omnipotentissimi dei viventis vires possit effu- 
gere? | Sapit quidem Lactentius noster ut parvulus, fatur ut parvulus, eo id 
ut parvulus assem accipiat oportet aut obolum ad emendas nuces et migret. 


246 “Placetne et aliud quod ridiculum sit audire? Ceteri principes, inquit, ac 
tyranni, qui contriverunt orbem, simul cum eo vincti adducentur ad regem, 
et increpabit eos et coarget et exprobrabit his facinora ipsorum et damnabit 
eos ac meritis cruciatibus tradet. Sic extincta malitia et impietate compressa 
requiescet orbis, qui per tot saecula subiectus errori et sceleri nefandam pertu- 
lit servitutem. 


DECIMUS OCTAVUS ERROR 


247 Theologi ceteri, praestantissimi patres, adventum summi iudicis unum 
dumtaxat praestolantur, hic vero duos videtur expectare; illi quando extre- 
mo mundi die vivos et mortuos iudicaturus est, hic autem non solum extre- 
mum hunc ceterum alium ante videlicet, quando cum Antichristo dimica- 
turus est illumque debellaturus simul et damnaturus. Si ita futurum est ut 
loquitur, utrum fortasse, superato ipso daemonum (ut ita dixerim) omnium 
scelestissimo, Dominus Iesus statim ad caelos reversurus est, iterum post 
aliquot dies ad disceptationem universalem rediturus? aut pauculo tem- 
pore illo medio cum hominibus secum incola diversabitur horam iudicandi 
extremam | opperiturus. Sed quam praeclare et eleganter vir iste sese suo 
ex sermone refellat et damnet suoque se mucrone confodiat, audite quaeso. 
Quarto enim suo sic ait: Qui rationem divinitatis ignorat, is vere et elinguis et 
mutus est, licet omnium disertissimus sit. Lingua enim cum verum loqui coepe- 
rit id est virtutem et maiestatem dei singularis interpretari, tum demum officio 
naturae fungitur; quamdiu autem falsa loquitur, in usu suo non est, et ideo | 
infans sit necesse est quia divina proloqui non potest. 
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the power of the supreme and almighty living God? Our Lactentius under- 
stands as a child, he speaks as a child, and so, like a child, he should accept 
some small change to buy nuts and move on. 


246 "Do you want to hear something else that's ridiculous? He said: 


At the same time the other princes and tyrants who have devastated 
the world will be made prisoners with him and will be brought before 
the king, and the king will assail them and rebuke them, proving their 
own crimes against them, and he will condemn them and deliver them 
to well earned punishment. When evil is thus wiped out and impiety 
suppressed, the world will have peace again; for so many years it has 
been subject to error and crime and has endured a wicked servitude.^ 


THE EIGHTEENTH ERROR 


247 "Other theologians, distinguished fathers, expect the coming of the 
supreme judge only one time, but Lactentius seems to anticipate two times. 
Those theologians expect him to judge the living and the dead on the last 
day of the world; Lactentius seems to anticipate that he'll come not only on 
the last day but obviously on some other day before that, when he'll fight 
with the Antichrist, defeat him, and at the same time damn him. If it's going 
to happen as he says, will then perhaps the Lord Jesus, after having defeated 
what Id call the most criminal of all demons, immediately return to heaven 
and then some days later come back again for the final judgment? Or will he 
stay with mankind during that brief interlude as a resident alien waiting for 
the hour of the final judgment? But please note how brilliantly and skillfully 
that man refutes and condemns himself; how he stabs himself with his own 
sword. For in book 4 he writes this: 


Heissomeone with no understanding of the divine whois truly tongue- 
less and dumb, even if he is the world's best orator otherwise. For when 
the tongue begins to speak the truth, which is to interpret the virtue 
and majesty of the one and only God, then at last it is performing the 
task it was made for, but as long as it tells lies it is out of its path. Because 
he cannot set forth God's words, he is necessarily a child.* 


aSee 1Cor.13.. PLact.Inst.7.19.7-8. Lact. Inst. 4.26.8. 
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248 “Nonne Firmianus hic tuus, mi Nicolae, quando loquela eum manife- 
stum facit, unus ex illis est disertus quidem et idem infans? Nos vero fide 
certa tenemus (sic enim Paulus Thessalis scribit) Antichristum a Christo 
sui oris spiritu interfectum iri. Nec tamen credimus ea tempestate ipsum 
e caelo descensurum; et quod insequens est, cum immanissima illa bestia 
singulare certamen nequaquam initurum. At quo ergo pacto illum interfi- 
ciet spiritu oris sui? Dixerunt qui doctissimi fuere viri atque sanctissimi in 
Monte Oliveti unde Dominus ad caelos evolavit, in tabernaculo suo seu ten- 
torio, Christo imperante, archangelo vero exsequente illum occidi debere— 
etenim qui per alium facit, per se ipsum facere videtur—nec gladio quidem 
ceterum ut Capaneus ille Graecus ignito fulmine caelitus exurendum. Dices 
tandem quando quidem ad occidendum Antichristum non est e caelo Domi- 
nus descensurus: 'Estne praefixum tempus a sanctis seu traditum, quo post 
mortem eiusce scelestissimi Iesus iudex iustissimus ad finale iudicium sit 
venturus?” 


249 Et aperiens librum Super Danielem divi Hieronymi legebat haec verba: 
Beatus qui interfecto Antichristo, dies supra numerum praefinitum quadra- 
ginta quinque praestolatur, quibus est Dominus atque Salvator in sua maie- 
state venturus. Quare autem, post interfectionem Antichristi, quadraginta et 
quinque dierum silentium sit, divinae scientiae est, nisi forte <...) dilatio regni 
sanctorum patientiae comprobatio est. 


250 Cum omnes Candidum haud minus pulchra et grata quam gravia et 
mira proloquentem audivissemus attentius. Nicolaus tunc: | “Recte quidem 
et luculente | omnia, mi Candide, modo eloquiis tuis illis modestiam mis- 
cuisses." 


251 Cui ille: “Omne agens, quod tute nosti et philosophi docent, interagen- 


dum repatiatur necesse est. Cum igitur Firmianus tuus et temere et impu- 
denter, immo et impune hactenus, praeter ea quae ab litteris sacris abhor- 
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248 "Isn't this Firmianus of yours, my Niccoló, since his own words betray 
him,? one of those ‘orators’ who's at the same time ‘a child’? We, however, 
maintain with unshakable faith (for Paul so wrote to the Thessalonians) that 
Christ will kill the Antichrist ‘with the spirit of his mouth." What's more, we 
don't believe that Christ will descend from heaven ‘in the black of night, nor 
will he ever, consequently, engage in a one-on-one fight with that most hor- 
rendous of beasts. But how will he kill him ‘with the spirit of his mouth’? The 
greatest scholars and saints have said that he must be killed on the Mount of 
Olives at the spot where the Lord ascended into heaven, in his tabernacle or 
tent, pursued by the archangel on the command of Christ. For he who acts 
through another is seen to act on his own. Nor must the Antichrist be killed 
by the sword but instead be burnt by lightning from heaven like that Greek 
Capaneus.* Since the Lord won't descend from heaven to kill the Antichrist, 
you'll in the end ask: 'Do the saints fix or indicate a point in time after the 
death of that greatest criminal when Jesus, the perfectly righteous judge, will 
come for the Last Judgment?” 


249 And opening Jerome's book, the Commentary on Daniel, Candido read 
these words: 


‘He is blessed who, after the killing of the Antichrist, waits forty-five days 
beyond the predetermined number, within which our Lord and Savior 
is to come in His glory. But the reason for the forty-five days of inaction 
after the slaying of the Antichrist is a matter which rests in the knowl- 
edge of God; unless, of course, [...] the rule of the saints is delayed in 
order that their patience may be tested. 


250 After we had all listened with great attention to Candido saying things 
that were no less beautiful and pleasing than serious and admirable, Niccoló 
then remarked: "You'd have said all these things rightly and magnificently if 
you'd only have expressed yourself with restraint." 


251 To which Candido responded: "As you know and as the philosophers 
teach us, every action requires a reaction. When, therefore, your Firmi- 
anus attacks all philosophers recklessly and shamelessly, or rather to this 
point with impunity, except for those things he writes that are irreconcilable 


aSee Matt. 26.73. — PriThes.2.8. —*See Dante, Inferno 14.4372; Aeschylus, Seven against 
Thebes 422; and Euripides Suppliant Women 495-499. “Hier. In Dan. [4].11.12 (Archer). 
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rentia scribit, philosophos omnis invadat summisque ingeniis, paene dixi 
divinis, passim insultare videatur, dignissimus quidem vel ipse unus est qui 
suae temeritatis et impudentiae iam tandem poenas luat verbaque pro ver- 
bis, quod exile ultionis est genus, exaudiat." 


TRACTATUS DE PRAESCIENTIA DEI 


252 Inter disceptandum, Beatissime Pater, sol iam pervesperi declivis pro- 
perabat Oceano, arborque buxus sub qua consedebamus longas ex se dimi- 
serat umbras. Admoniti eo sumus ut in sequentem diem, quoniam et ipse 
festus esset—disceptationibus necdum expletis—absolutionis locus relin- 
queretur. Recessui itaque omnes iam accincti videbantur. Verum Nicolaus 
non immemor voti sui, non immemor vel Lactentium de futuris multa prae- 
dixisse—videlicet, gladium ante adventum iudicis casurum e caelo, et qui 
ab inferis suscitabuntur praeerunt viventibus veluti iudices, et id genus ple- 
raque omnia—rogare me maiorem in modum coepit, rogabant et ceteri ut 
quemadmodum solus unus ipse deus futura contingentia quae sub necessi- 
tate et coactione non cadunt certissima ratione praevideat ipse dissererem. 
Dicebantque non hinc se abituros nisi rem eam claram et apertam quoad 
mei fieri posset redderem, ipsi etenim tunc doctiores et instructiores se eva- 
suros putabant. 


253 Videbatur quidem Francisco Barbaro quam difficilimum et inextrica- 
bile quiddam de huiuscemodi futuris velle definire, et ita loquebatur: "Si 
deus ex aeternitate distinctam et | infallibilem praescientiam seu notitiam 
haberet nos hodie hoc ex Raudensis hortulo recessuros, quod plane futurum 
contingens est—possumus enim quando nemo nos cogit et liberi sumus 
abire profecto et non abire ac voluntate variari— consequens fit ut divina 
cognitio, variato ipso futuro, ipsa etiam variabilis sit. Quid arbitramini me 
dicturum? | Quando enim nulla res sciri posset, ‘scientiae’ nomen esset 
vacuum et inane. Nunc autem destructo aliquo quod sciri potest, destruatur 
et eius scientia necesse est. Cum igitur recessus noster sit variabilis, variato 
ipso variabitur et divina cognitio, quod perabsurdum est cum numquam 
mutetur neque in sua praecognitione fallatur.” 


5 Tractatus...Dei] no. mg. O'V! iuxta Verum Nicolaus... 
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with the sacred scriptures, and he is seen to insult haphazardly the greatest 
geniuses, I almost said divine, he himself is the one preeminently deserving 
to pay a penalty finally for his recklessness and impudence and to get as good 
as he gives, which is a mild sort of revenge." 


A DISCUSSION ABOUT GOD'S FOREKNOWLEDGE 


252 Asthe discussion moved on, Holy Father, the late-evening sun was now 
quickly sinking toward the Ocean, and the box-tree under which we were 
sitting cast a long shadow. This reminded us—with our discussions still 
incomplete—that we still had room to finish tomorrow since it too was a 
feast day. And so everybody seemed ready to leave. But Niccoló, recalled 
his request? and also recollected that Lactentius had predicted many things 
about the future—for example, a sword will fall from the sky before the com- 
ing of the judge, and people from the underworld will be resurrected and 
govern the living like judges, and many other things like this. So Niccoló 
began imploring me ever more insistently and the others chimed in to set 
forth how only God with absolutely certainty foresees future contingencies 
that do not happen by necessity or compulsion. They said that they would 
not leave this spot unless I rendered this question clear and open insofar as 
I was able, for they figured that they would then go away more learned and 
instructed. 


253 Francesco Barbaro, however, saw how extremely difficult and compli- 
cated it was to aspire to assert anything about such future events, and he 
started by saying this: "Suppose God from all eternity had the precise and 
infallible foreknowledge or awareness that we're going to withdraw today 
from Rho's garden, which is obviously a future contingency. For since nobody 
constrains us and we are free, we certainly can leave but we can also stay 
and change what we want to do. If so, it's logical that divine knowledge, 
when the future is variable, is also variable. What do you think I’m about 
to say? Indeed, when nothing can be known, the word 'knowledge' is empty 
and does not mean anything. When, however, something is destroyed that 
could be known, by necessity the knowledge of the thing is also destroyed. 
Now since our departure is variable, divine knowledge will also vary when 
our departure varies. And this is totally absurd because God can never be 
changed nor be wrong in his foreknowledge." 


^ DTL 2.171. ‘Candido’ made the earlier request. 
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254 Guarnerius autem, quoniam nec sibi clara satis et aperta ea quae de 
divina praescientia et libero arbitrio dicuntur videbantur, arbitratus fortasse 
suo sermone mihi materiam dicendi ampliorem se traditurum, hac collec- 
tione verborum utebatur: "Si divina natura cuiuscumque rei quae esse possit 
licet ipsa non sit et cuiuscumque quae nunc sit distinctam diceretur habere 
notitiam, consequens esset ut de necessitate omnia provenirent. Hoc autem 
illatum penitus infitiandum est, quo stante, periret omne meritum atque 
demeritum. Quid enim magistratibus, consultationibus, legibus cottidiano 
senatu? Quid medicis, quid iustitia, ut de ceteris virtutibus taceam, opus 
esset? Quis dignus vituperatione vel laude? Quando enim ipsa necessitas in 
rebus atque coactio poneretur per quam necesse sit fieri quicquid futurum est, 
nonne nocentum poenas ex legibus inique constitutas diceremus? Homines 
namque ad maleficia seu beneficia non sponte venirent, quando quidem ex 
fato, ut ita dixerim, aut | necessitate traherentur. 


255 "Sed unde discessimus revertamur. Quod ex futurorum divina prae- 
scientia et cognitione necessitas sequatur in rebus, quidam astruere volentes 
ita ratiocinantur: Divina cognitio non pendet ex rebus. Ita enim imperfecta 
videretur. Verum ipsa illarum est causa, itaque illae pendent ex illa. Cum 
igitur cognitio ipsa divina necessaria omnino et aeterna esse praedicetur, 
insequens est eventum rerum ex necessitate quidem affuturum. Non enim 
effectus aliter esse suum accipit quam sibi a sua causa donetur communice- 
turque. In rebus igitur, quod a piis auribus alienum est, coactio et necessitas 
inesse videtur." 


256 Tum Candidus, vel ipse non satis divinam futurarum rerum praescien- 
tiam infallibilem intellegens, dicebat haec verba: "Extant, uti nosti, Rauden- 
sis noster, hac in materia ita arguentes: | Videtur enim praescientia divina 
eorum esse causa quae subsunt illi atque necessitatem eveniendi illis efficere. 
Non enim aliqua futura fuissent, nisi ea deus ipse praescivisset; nec possunt 
ipsa non evenire, cum deus illa praesciverit. Si autem impossibile est ea non 


1 de s.l. suppl. O! 6 autem s.l. suppl. O! 9 quid...taceam mg. suppl. 0! n quicquid] 
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254 Because what was said about the divine foreknowledge and about free 
will seemed insufficiently clear and open to Guarnerio, he came up with the 
following argument, maybe in the belief that his statement would give me 
more material to address: “If divine nature were said to have distinct knowl- 
edge of whatever thing that can exist although does not and of whatever 
thing which now exists, it would follow that everything occurs by necessity. 
This proposition, however, must be denied entirely, because if true, every 
merit or demerit would vanish. For what need would there be for magis- 
trates, consultations, and laws in a usual session of the senate? What need 
would there be for doctors, for justice, not to mention the other virtues? Who 
would be worthy of blame or praise? For if necessity and compulsion were 
assumed in things, 'through which everything that will happen must hap- 
pen, would we not say that 'the establishing of penalties for the guilty by 
the law is unjust'?? In truth, men would not do good or ‘commit crimes’ of 
their ‘own volition,” since they were drawn, so to speak, by fate or necessity. 


255 “But let's go back to where we left off.° Wishing to strengthen the argu- 
ment that divine foreknowledge and understanding of the future things 
results in their necessity, some people reason like this: 'Divine knowledge is 
not dependent on what exists, for then it would seem imperfect. But it is the 
cause of what exists. Consequently, what exists depends on that knowledge. 
When, therefore, divine knowledge itself is predicated to be totally necessary 
and eternal, it follows that the outcomes will result from necessity. For an 
effect accepts as its own only what is given and shared by its cause. There- 
fore compulsion and necessity seem to be present in what exists, which 
pious ears don't want to hear.” 


256 Then Candido, who perhaps himself did not fully understand infallible 
divine foreknowledge of future events, made this remark: “As you know, our 
Rho, some people argue the following on this matter: 


For it seems that divine foreknowledge is the cause of things subject to 
it and necessitates their coming into being because there would not 
be any future things if God himself had not foreknown them, and they 
themselves cannot not come to pass once God has foreknown them. But 
if itis impossible for them not to come to pass because they have been 


«Gel. 7.2.5. "Gell 7.2.5.  *pnTL 2471. ‘See Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.39, a.1, q.1, 
Respondeo, and q.2, Respondeo. 
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evenire quia praescita sunt, videtur (igitur) ea ipsa praescientia qua prae- 
scita sunt eis esse causa eveniendi. Impossibile est autem ea non evenire cum 
praescita sint, nam si non evenirent, cum praescita sint, falleretur dei prae- 
scientia, quod nequaquam adaurescit. Et ita praescientia earum rerum quae 
praescita sunt causa esse videtur. Quod de praescientia dictum est, id ipsum 
vel de divina scientia verum esse testantur. Et sibi auctorem Augustinum 
applicant. Quintodecimo enim De trinitate inquit: Universas deus creatu- 
ras, et spirituales et corporales, non quia sunt ideo novit, ceterum ideo sunt 
quia novit. Non enim nescivit quae fuerat creaturus. Quia ergo scivit | crea- 
vit, non quia creavit scivit. Nec aliter scivit creata quam creanda. Non enim 
illius sapientiae aliquid accessit ex eis, sed illis existentibus sicut oportebat et 
quando oportebat, illa mansit ut erat. Unde in Ecclesiastico: Antequam crea- 
rentur, omnia nota sunt illi; sic et postquam consummata sunt. Ecce his verbis 
videtur (Augustinus) innuere scientiam vel praescientiam dei causam esse 
eorum quae fiunt, cum dicit ideo ea esse quia deus novit. Et in sexto ait: Non 
enim haec quae creata sunt, ideo sciuntur a deo quia facta sunt; at potius ideo 
facta sunt quia immutabiliter a deo sciuntur. 


257 “Alii quoque ratiocinantur sic: Deus praescivit nos hinc hodie recessu- 
ros, sed potest esse quod non recedemus. Ergo potest aliter esse quam deus 
praescivit; potest itaque falli dei praescientia. Urgent exinde dicentes: Aut ali- 
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foreknown, then the very foreknowledge by which they have been fore- 
known appears to be the cause of their coming to pass. But it is impos- 
sible for them not to occur once they have been foreknown because, if 
they were not to happen after being foreknown, God's foreknowledge 
would be fallible.? 


And that doesn’t sound right at all.> ‘Hence it follows that foreknowledge 
appears to be the cause of those things which have been foreknown.¢ They 
testify that what was said about foreknowledge is also true about divine 
knowledge.‘ And they base their view on the authority of Augustine. For he 
says in book 15 of The Trinity: 


God does not know all his creatures, both spiritual and corporeal, 
because they are, but they are because he knows them. For he was not 
ignorant of what he would create. It was because he knew that he cre- 
ated, and not because he had created that he knew. And he does not 
know things that have been created any differently from those that are 
yet to be created. For nothing was added to his wisdom from them, 
but with all these things existing when and as they ought, his wisdom 
remained as it was. Hence in Ecclesiasticus: ‘Before they were created, 
all things were known to him; and the same also after they were com- 
pleted.'e 


'See, by these words, Augustine seems to indicate that God's knowledge or 
foreknowledge is the cause of the things which are made, since he says that 
they are because God knows them. And in book 6 Augustine writes: ‘For 
created things are not known by God because they have been made; but it 
is rather the case that they have been made because they are immutably 
known by God: 


257 "Others no less argue like this: 'God foreknew' that we are going to leave 
this place today, ‘but it's possible’ that we'll not go.^ ‘And so it may be oth- 
erwise than God foreknew; it follows that God's foreknowledge is fallible. 
These people next press their case by saying: 'A thing can either happen 


a Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, cx, $3 (Silano). >On adaurescit, see Introduction 52. Lombard 
Sent. 1, d.38, c.1, $3 (Silano). | *See Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, ca, $3. Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, 
ca, $4 (Silano); Aug. Trin. 15.13.22; Eccli. 23.29. — Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, c.1, $4 (Silano). R. 
(or his Ms) dropped "Augustine," making unclear that this last statement is a gloss of Peter 
Lombard. &Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, c.1, § 4 (Silano); Aug. Trin. 6.10.11. ^ Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, 
c.2,81. ‘Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, c.2, $1 (Silano). 
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ter potest fieri quam deus praescivit, aut non aliter. Si non aliter, ergo necessa- 
rio cuncta eveniunt; si vero aliter, potest igitur dei praescientia falli vel mutari. 
Ut autem haec omnia quae divinae ipsi naturae non congruere videban- 
tur evitarent, putaverunt satius esse et eligibilius auferre deo praescientiam 
futurorum quam hominibus libertatem. Non intellegentes qui fieri posset ut 
praescientia et libertas simul possent esse concordes, et quoniam ex prae- 
scientia ipsa necessitatem in rebus sequi | apud nonnullos opinio pervagata 
est, rem seriam tametsi subiocosam deducam in medium. 


258 "Quispiam ex amicorum meorum communi coetu, qui philosophiam 
profitebatur me superioribus diebus suo ex more visebat, de multis et variis 
una loquebamur. Interloquendum autem eo ventum est, ut diceret, sive id 
esset ex fato quodam sive ex vi astrorum sive ex dei praecognitione omnes 
homines quicquid agerent | coacti et necessario impulsi agerent; neque 
festucam e terra tolli posse nisi fato aut stellis eam tollere cogeremur. Ego 
autem me ingenuum et liberum esse contra profitebar. Posse spuere pro 
libertate mea et non spuere dicebam. Ille autem percupidus opinionem 
suam ut veram declarari debere, rogabat me ut una cum illo te, Raudensem, 
conveniremus, qui nos ex hac controversia liberares. Dicebam me non acces- 
surum. Ille autem, urgebat cumulabatque preces et instabat. Ego autem non 
movebar. Cum autem is non modo semel et iterum sed ter et quater preces 
inculcasset, 'Quid opus est; inquam, 'amice, tot precibus? Si ex fato aut astris 
aut divina praescientia cogor tecum Raudensem adire, cessent iam ipse pre- 
ces tuae, nam vellim nolimque illum ipse conveniam: Ille autem erubuit et 
abscessit. 


259 "Atque de his satis. Tu nunc, Raudensis, quoniam de fato de praescien- 
tia de libertate mentio habita est, nec rerum earum rationes—inextricabiles 
enim sunt—attingamus, illas pro tua singulari doctrina clariores et apertio- 
res nobis reddas oro maiorem in modum et obsecro.” 


260 Perhorrescens tum auditis his precibus, Beatissime Pater, lembo par- 


vulo seu scapha me tam grandi pelago credere quo doctissimi remiges ali- 
quando submersi sint terga quam lubenter profecto dedissem. Verum coro- 
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otherwise than God foreknew, or not otherwise. If not otherwise, then all 
things happen by necessity; but if otherwise, then God's foreknowledge is 
fallible or changeable? To avoid, however, everything that did not seem to 
agree with the divine nature, they thought that it was preferable and desir- 
able to take foreknowledge of the future from God than to take freedom from 
mankind.^ To those who don't understand how it's possible that foreknowl- 
edge and freedom could go together, and because some purvey the notion 
that foreknowledge determines everything, I'll tell a serious yet a slightly 
amusing story. 


258 "A few days ago, one of my normal circle of friends who's a follower of 
philosophy came to see me as is his wont, and we talked together about a 
great variety of things. At one point in the discussion he said that all people 
did whatever they did, forced and impelled by necessity, whether it was by 
some fate or by the force of the stars or by foreknowledge of God. We couldn't 
lift a straw from the earth unless fate or the stars determined that we were to 
lift it. I being autonomous and free declared myself against that idea. I said 
that I was free to spit or not to spit. He, however, desperately wanting his 
opinion to be declared true, asked me to accompany him to a meeting with 
you, Rho, so that you could settle this dispute. I said I wouldn't go. Still he 
urged me, begged me, and kept insisting. I said I wasn't persuaded. When he 
kept begging, not only once or twice but for a third and fourth time, I said: 
"Why, my friend, do you need so many supplications? If I'm forced by fate or 
the stars or by divine foreknowledge to go with you to see Rho, you can stop 
your entreaties. For I'll go meet him whether I want to or not? He blushed 
and went off. 


259 "But enough already. Now that mention was made of fate, foreknowl- 
edge and freedom, and— given their intractability—we couldn't quite grasp 
their rationale, I implore and ever more strongly beseech you, Rho, to ren- 
der those concepts more clear and understandable to us by your singular 
teaching.” 


260 After having heard these entreaties, Holy Father, I was shuddering at the 
thought of committing myself in a tiny sailboat or skiff to such a great sea 
in which the most capable helmsmen have at times been immersed. I would 
certainly have retreated very happily. But being completely surrounded by 


a Lombard Sent. 1, d.38, c.2, $2 (Silano). >A summary of Augustine's c.D. 5.8-9; cf. Cic. Fat. 
40. 
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na tantorum virorum undique circumseptus quo me honestate non laesa 
reciperem ipse nesciebam. Itaque quo illorum morem gererem voluntati, 
temeritatis potius quam fugae argui omnino ipse constitui deque fato ita 
loqui coepi. 


261 “Fatum, praestantissimi patres, a Chrysippo philosopho definitur, quod 
sit sempiterna | quaedam et indeclinabilis series rerum et catena, volvens 
semet ipsa sese et implicans per aeternos consequentiae ordines ex quibus 
apta conexaque est. (...» Aliarum autem opinionum disciplinarumque aucto- 
res | huic definitioni ita obstrepunt: ‘Si Chrysippus, inquiunt, fato putat omnia 
movere et regi nec declinari transcendique posse agmina fati et volumina, pec- 
cata quoque hominum et delicta non obücienda <... sunt ipsis neque volun- 
tatibus eorum, sed necessitati cuidam et instantiae, quae oritur ex fato. (...» 
Propterea poenas nocentum ex legibus consitutas inique infligi quando homi- 
nes ad maleficia non sponte veniunt, sed fato trahuntur. 


262 Chrysippus respondet: (Quamquam ita sit ut ratione principali quadam 
necessario coacta atque conexa sint fato omnia, ingenia tamen ipsa mentium 
nostrarum perinde sunt fato obnoxia, ut proprietas eorum est et ipsa qualitas. 
Nam si sunt per naturam primitus salubriter utiliterque ficta, omnem illam 
vim, quae de fato extrinsecus ingruit, inoffensius tractabiliusque transmittunt. 
Sin vero sunt aspera et inscita et rudia nullisque artium bonarum adminicu- 
lis fulta, etiam sive parvo sive nullo fatalis incommodi conflictu urgeantur, sua 
tamen levitate et voluntario impetu in assidua delicta et in errores ruunt. Idque 
ipsum ut ea ratione fiat, naturalis illa et necessaria rerum consequentia effi- 
cit, quae fatum vocatur. Est enim quasi fatale et consequens, ut mala ingenia 
peccatis et erroribus non vacent. Huius deinde ( fere rei) exemplo non certae 
nimis alienae neque illepidae utitur. Sicut, inquit, lapidem cylindrum' (aut 
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such an extraordinary group of men, I did not know how to extricate myself 
with my honor intact. So in order to comply with their wish, I decided all 
in all to stand accused of temerity rather than of cowardice, and I began to 
speak about fate in these words. 


261 "The philosopher Chrysippus, distinguished gentlemen, defined 'fate' as 


'an eternal and unalterable series of circumstances, and a chain rolling 
and entangling itself through an unbroken series of consequences, 
from which it is fashioned and made up' [...] But the authors of other 
views and of other schools of philosophy openly criticize this defini- 
tion as follows: ‘If Chrysippus, they say, ‘believes that all things are 
set in motion and directed by fate, and that the course of fate and its 
coils cannot be turned aside or evaded, then the sins and faults of men 
and their inclinations ought not be blamed[...], but a certain unavoid- 
able impulse which arises from fate" And therefore the establishing of 
penalties for the guilty by law is unjust, if men do not voluntarily com- 
mit crimes, but are led into them by fate.? 


262 "Chrysippus responded: 


‘Although it is a fact that all things are subject to an inevitable and fun- 
damental law and are closely linked to fate, yet the peculiar properties 
of our minds are subject to fate only according to their individuality 
and quality. For if in the beginning they are fashioned by nature for 
health and usefulness, they will avoid with little opposition and little 
difficulty all that force with which fate threatens them from without. 
But if they are rough, ignorant, crude, and without any support from 
education, through their own inconstancy and voluntary impulse they 
plunge into continual faults and sin, even though the assault of some 
inconvenience due to fate be slight or non-existent. And that this very 
thing should happen in this way is due to that natural and inevitable 
connection of events which is called "fate." For it is, so to speak, fated 
and inevitable that evil characters should not be free from sins and 
faults. A little later he uses an illustration of this statement of his," 
which he uses in truth quite neatly and appropriately: ‘For instance, 
he says, ‘if you roll a cylindrical stone'—or ‘spinning-top, as Cicero 
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turbinem, ut ait Cicero) si per spatia terrae prona ac derupta iacias, causam 
quidem et initium praecipitantiae feceris." 


263 "Protrusisti quidem lapidem ipsum volubilitatem autem non dedisti. 
Atque ideo cum ‘lle praeceps volvitur, non quia tu id iam facis, sed quoniam 
ita sese modus eius et formae volubilitas habet; sic ordo et ratio et necessitas 
fati genera ipsa et principia causarum movet, impetus vero consiliorum men- 
tiumque nostrarum actionesque ipsas voluntas cuiusque propria et animorum 
ingenia moderantur.' <...) Propterea negat oportere ferri audirique homines 
nequam et ignavos et nocentes et audaces, qui, cum in culpa et maleficio 
revincti sunt, perfugiunt ad fati necessitatem, tamquam ad |asylum quoddam, 
et, quod pessime fecerunt, ea non suae temeritati, sed fato esse attribuenda 
dicunt. 


264 "Quamquam eiusce Chrysippi eloquia, patres optimi, et argumenta per- 
pulchra esse videantur, non tamen me satis urgent neque aures meas im- 
plent. Itaque missum eum faciamus, divumque Augustinum qui hisce rebus 
abunde scribit audiamus. 


265 Accipiens tum eum quem De dei civitate edidit inveni in quinto, parte 
octava, quae litteris haec verba mandaverat: Qui vero non astrorum con- 
stitutionem sicuti est cum quidque concipitur vel nascitur vel incohatur, sed 
omnium conexionem seriemque causarum, qua fit omne quod fit fati nomine 
appellant, non multum cum eis de verbi controversia laborandum atque cer- 
tandum est. Quando quidem ipsum causarum ordinem, et quandam cone- 
xionem dei summi tribuunt voluntati et potestati, qui optime et veracissime 
creditur et cuncta scire antequam fiant et nihil inordinatum relinquire. A quo 
sunt omnes potestates, quamvis ab illo non sunt omnium voluntates. Ipsam 
itaque praecipue dei summi voluntatem | cuius potestas insuperabiliter per 
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says*—‘over a sloping, steep piece of ground, you do indeed furnish the 
beginning and cause of a rapid descent. ^ 


263 "Indeed, you've pushed the stone itself, but you didn't give it the ability 
to roll. And therefore 


'it speeds onward, not because you make it do so, but because of its 
peculiar form and natural tendency to roll; just so the order, the law, 
and the inevitable quality of fate set in motion the various classes of 
things and the beginnings of causes, but the carrying out of our designs 
and thoughts, and even our actions, are regulated by each individual's 
own will and the characteristics of his mind? [...] Therefore he says that 
wicked, slothful, sinful and reckless men ought notto be endured or lis- 
tened to, who, when they are caught fast in guilt and sin, take refuge in 
the inevitable nature of fate, as if in some asylum, declaring that their 
outrageous actions must be charged, not to their own heedlessness, but 
to fate.* 


264 “Although Chrysippus' assertions and arguments are extremely elegant, 
distinguished gentlemen, they still don't adequately convince nor impress 
me. So let's forget about him and listen to divine Augustine, who wrote 
extensively on this subject." 


265 Picking up then Augustine's The City of God, I found where he had writ- 
ten this in book 5, chapter 8: 


There are some who use the word fate, not of the position of the stars 
as itis at the time of conception or birth or beginning of a thing, but 
to the connection and sequence of all the causes whereby everything 
happens that happens. No great effort need be expended in debate 
with them on a verbal difference, inasmuch as they ascribe this order 
and chain, as it were, of causes to the will and power of the supreme 
God. Most excellently and truly do they believe that he knows all things 
before they come to pass, and leaves nothing disorderly. All powers are 
derived from him, though the wills of all men are not ruled by him. 
Thus it is above all simply the will of the supreme God, whose power 
reaches out with invincible might through the whole universe, that 


^Cic. Fato 18.42. ^Gell.7.2.7-1. *Gell.7.2.11—13 (modified). 
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cuncta porrigitur eos appellare fatum sic probatur. Annaei Senecae sunt, ni 
fallor, hi versus. 


266 "Ego puto illos fuisse Cleanthis quibus alloquitur Iovem." 


Duc, O parens, celsique dominator poli, 
Quocumque placet, nulla parendi mora est. 
Adsum impiger: fac nolle, comitabor gemens 
Malusque patiar, facere quod licuit bono. 
Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 


Sic vivamus, sic loquamur; paratos nos inveniat atque impigros fatum. (...» 
At contra ille pusillus et degener, qui obluctatur et de ordine (mundi) male 
existimat et emendare mavult deos quam se. 


267 Nempe evidentissime (...» fata appellavit, quam supra dixerat summi 
patris voluntatem; cui paratum se oboedire dicit, ut volens ducatur, ne nolens 
trahatur; quoniam scilicet 


Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 


268 "Nunc quid infra ipse doctor dicat audite": Hos Cicero ita redarguere niti- 
tur, ut non existimet aliquid se adversus eos valere, nisi auferat divinationem. 
Quam sic conatur auferre, ut neget esse | scientiam futurorum eamque omni- 
bus viribus nullam esse omnino contendat, vel in homine vel in deo, nullamque 
rerum praedictionem. Ita et dei praescientiam negat et omnem prophetiam 
luce clariorem conatur evertere vanis argumentationibus et opponendo sibi 
quaedam oracula, quae facile possunt refelli; nec tamen ipsa convincit. In his 
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they call fate. This is Shown by the following words (the verses, I think, 
are by Annaeus Seneca).? 


266 “I myself think they were Cleanthes’ words spoken to Jove."^ 


‘Lead, O Master of the lofty heavens, 

My Father, whithersoever thou shalt wish. 

I shall not falter, but obey with speed. 

And though I would not, I shall go and suffer 
In sin and sorrow what I might have done 

In noble virtue. Aye, the willing soul 

Fate leads, but the unwilling drags along.* 


Let us live this, and speak thus; let Fate find us ready and alert. [...] On 
the other hand, that man is a weakling and a degenerate who struggles 
and malignsthe order ofthe universe and would rather reform the gods 
than reform himself’4 


267 It is quite evident [...] that in this last verse he gives the name of 
fate to what he had referred to above as the will of the supreme Father. 
He says that he is ready to obey him, to be led willingly and not dragged 
unwillingly, for be it noted: 

Led is the willing soul by the Fates; they drag the unwilling.* 


268 "Now listen to what the doctor says below.’ 


Cicero, in undertaking to refute the Stoics, considers himself helpless 
against them unless he can do away with divination. This he attempts 
to do by denying that there is any knowledge of the future. He argues 
with might and main that there is no such foreknowledge, either in 
man or in God, and that there is no way of predicting events. By this 
course he both denies the foreknowledge of God and essays to over- 
throw all prophecy, using futile arguments even when the truth of 
prophecy is clearer than daylight. He sets up as targets for criticism cer- 
tain oracles that can easily be refuted, but does not prove his case, even 


a Aug. C.D. 5.8. PR. took this from Sen. Ep. 10710. ©Sen. Ep. 107.1. ? The whole quota- 
tion in this paragraph (2.265) R. took from Sen. Ep. 107.1112, including the opening reference 
to Cleanthes. Aug. C.D. 5.8 also quoted these verses (somewhat differently), but he did not 
include the "sic vivamus ... quam se" ©Aug. C.D. 5.8. 
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autem mathematicorum coniecturis refutandis eius regnat oratio, quia vere 
tales sunt, ut se ipsae destruant et refellant. Multo sunt autem tolerabiliores, 
qui vel siderea fata constituunt, quam iste qui tollit praescientiam futurorum. 
Nam et confiteri esse deum et negare praescium futurorum apertissima | insa- 
nia est. Quod et ipse cum videret, etiam illud temptavit quod scriptum est: 
‘Dixit insipiens in corde suo: Non est deus; sed non ex persona sua. Videbat 
enim quam esset invidiosum et molestum, ideoque Cottam fecit disputantem 
de hac re adversus Stoicos in libris De deorum natura et pro Lucilio Balbo, cui 
Stoicorum partes defendendas dedit, maluit ferre sententiam quam pro Cotta, 
qui nullam divinam naturam esse contendit. In libris vero De divinatione ex se 
ipso apertissime appugnat praescientiam futurorum. Hoc autem totum facere 
videtur, ne fatum esse consentiat et perdat liberam voluntatem. Putat enim 
concessa scientia futurorum ita esse consequens fatum, ut negari omnino non 
possit. 


269 Sed quoquo modo se habeant tortuosissimae concertationes et disputatio- 
nes philosophorum, nos ut confitemur summum et verum deum, ita volunta- 
tem summamque potestatem ac praescientiam eius confitemur; nec timemus 
ne ideo non voluntate faciamus, quod voluntate facimus, quia nos facturos ille 
praescivit, cuius praescientia falli non potest; quod Cicero timuit, ut oppugna- 
ret praescientiam, et Stoici, ut non omnia necessitate fieri dicerent, quamvis 
omnia fato fieri contenderent. 


INCIPIT RATIOCINATIO CICERONIS 


270 Quid est ergo, quod Cicero timuit in praescientiam futurorum, ut eam 
labefactare disputatione detestabili niteretur? Videlicet quia, si praescita sunt 


22 Incipit...Ciceronis] no. mg. O!V! iuxta Videlicet quia... 
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against them. However, when it comes to disposing of the guesswork of 
the astrologers, his speech wins the day, for their statements are really 
such that they destroy and refute each other? But we can much bet- 
ter put up with those who maintain even that destiny lies in the stars 
than with the man who strikes out all foreknowledge of the future. For 
it is a conspicuous act of madness both to agree that God exists and 
to deny his foreknowledge of the future. Since Cicero too was aware of 
this, he even hazarded the statement referred to in Scripture: ‘The fool 
has said in his heart: There is no God, but this not in his own person, 
for he saw how unpopular and offensive it would be. That was his rea- 
son for putting the argument against the Stoics on this point into the 
mouth of Cotta, in his work On the Nature of the Gods. He also chose 
rather to deliver his verdict for Lucilius Balbus, to whom he assigned 
the defense of the Stoics, rather than for Cotta, who argued that there 
is no divine being. But in the work On Divination he speaks in his own 
person and openly attacks belief in the foreknowledge of the future. 
The whole argument seems designed to avoid admitting the existence 
of fate and thereby sacrificing free will. For he thinks that if he grants 
that future events can be foreseen, then he will find it quite impossible 
to deny the existence of fate as a corollary.> 


269 But whatever may be the course of the involved debates and dis- 
putes of the philosophers, we Christians not only declare our belief 
in the existence of the supreme and true God, but also declare that 
he has a will, supreme power and foreknowledge. Nor do we fear that 
our acts of free will will not be acts of free will if it is granted that he 
whose foreknowledge cannot be mistaken foreknows that we will so 
act. Cicero had this fear and so rejected foreknowledge. The Stoics had 
it, and so they said that not everything happens by necessity, although 
they maintained that everything is brought about by fate.* 


THE REASONING OF CICERO 
270 What is it, then, that Cicero found so dangerous in the belief in 


foreknowledge of the future, that he strove to undermine it by his out- 
rageous attack? Evidently the argument that, if all future events are 
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omnia futura, hoc ordine venient, quo ventura esse praescita sunt; et si hoc 
ordine veniunt, certus est ergo ordo rerum praescienti deo; | et si certus est 
ordo rerum, certus est ordo causarum; non enim fieri aliquid potest, quod non 
efficiens causa aliqua praecesserit; si autem certus est ordo causarum, quo 
fit omne quod fit, fato inquit, fiunt omnia quae fiunt. Quod | si ita est, nihil 
est nostra potestate nullumque est arbitrium voluntatis; quod si concedimus, 
inquit, omnis humana vita subvertitur, frustra leges dantur, frustra obiurga- 
tiones laudes vituperationes exhortationes adhibentur, neque ulla bonis prae- 
mia et malis supplicia constituta sunt. Haec ergo ne consequantur indigna 
et absurda et perniciosa rebus humanis non vult esse praescientiam futuro- 
rum; atque in has angustias Cicero coartat animum religiosum, ut unum eligat 
de duobus, aut aliquid esse in nostra voluntate, aut [non] esse praescientiam 
futurorum, quoniam arbitratur utrumque esse non posse, sed si alterum confir- 
mabitur, alterum tolli; si elegerimus praescientiam futurorum tolli voluntatis 
arbitrium; si elegerimus volutatis arbitrium, tolli praescientiam futurorum. 
Ipse itaque ut vir magnus et doctus et vitae humanae plurimum ac peritissime 
consulens ex his duobus elegit liberum voluntatis arbitrium; quod ut confirma- 
retur, negavit praescientiam futurorum atque ita, dum vult facere liberos, fecit 
sacrilegos. 


271 Religiosus autem animus utrumque eligit, utrumque confitetur et fide pie- 
tatis utrumque confirmat. Quomodo inquit? Nam si est praescientia futuro- 
rum, sequentur illa omnia, quae conexa sunt, donec eo perveniatur, ut nihil 
sit in nostra voluntate. Porro si est aliquid in nostra voluntate, eisdem recursis 
gradibus eo pervenitur, ut non sit praescientia futurorum. Nam per illa omnia 
sic recurritur: si est voluntatis arbitrium, non omnia fato fiunt; si non omnia 
fato fiunt, non est omnium certus ordo causarum; si certus non est ordo cau- 
sarum, nec rerum certus est ordo praescienti deo, quae fieri non possunt, nisi 
praecedentibus causis efficientibus; si rerum ordo praescienti deo certus non 
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foreknown, they will take place in the order in which their occurrence 
was foreknown, and if they are to take place in this order, then the order 
is determined for a foreknowing God. If the order of events is deter- 
mined, the order of causes is determined, for nothing can happen that 
is not preceded by some efficient cause. But if there is a determined 
order of causes by which everything that happens happens, then all 
things that happen happen by fate. If this is the case, there is nothing 
really in our power, and the will really has no free choice. And if we 
grant this, says Cicero, the whole basis of human life is overthrown: it 
is in vain that laws are made, that men employ reprimands and praise, 
denunciation and exhortation, and there are no rewards for the good 
and punishment for the bad. So in order to escape these consequences, 
so disgraceful and absurd and pernicious for humanity, Cicero chooses 
to reject foreknowledge of the future. He reduces a god-fearing soul to 
the dilemma of choosing one of two alternatives: either there is some- 
thing governed by our will, or there is foreknowledge of the future.? He 
thinks that it is impossible for both to exist at once, and that any other 
support of one proposition is a denial of the other. If we choose fore- 
knowledge of the future, freedom of the will is destroyed, and if we 
choose freedom of the will, foreknowledge of the future is excluded. 
And so, being a great and learned man, much concerned and thor- 
oughly informed about human welfare, of these alternatives he chose 
free will, and in order to uphold it he denied foreknowledge of the 
future. Thus in his desire to make men free he made them irreligious.> 


271 But the God-fearing mind chooses both freedom and foreknowl- 
edge. It accepts both and supports both with religious loyalty. How so? 
asks Cicero. For if there is foreknowledge of the future, the whole series 
of consequences must follow, until the conclusion is reached that noth- 
ing is in our power. And again, if there is anything in our power, by 
reversing the steps of the argument we reach that conclusion that there 
is no foreknowledge of the future. All the steps are retraced in this way: 
If freedom of the will exists, all things do not come to pass by fate; if all 
things do not come to pass by fate, there is no fixed order for all causes; 
if there is no fixed order of causes, neither is there an order of things 


aR. (or his MS) inserted a nonsensical “non” into this sentence, perhaps inadvertently picked 
up from the following line “esse non posse" > Aug. C.D. 5.9. 
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est, non omnia sic veniunt, ut ea ventura praescivit; porro si non omnia sic 
veniunt, ut ab eo ventura praescita sunt, non est, inquit, in deo praescientia 
omnium futurorum. 


CONCORDAT HIC PRAESCIENTIA DEI CUM LIBERO ARBITRIO 


272 Nos adversus istos sacrilegos ausus atque impios et deum dicimus scire 
omnia antequam fiant, et voluntate | nos facere, quicquid a nobis non nisi 
volentibus fieri sentimus et novimus. Omnia vero fato fieri non dicimus; immo 
nulla fieri fato dicimus; quoniam fati nomen ubi solet a loquentibus poni, id est 
in constitutionibus siderum cum quisque conceptus aut natus est, quoniam res 
ipsa inaniter asseritur, nihil valere monstramus. Ordinem autem causarum, 
ubi voluntas dei plurimum potest, neque negamus, neque fati vocabulo nuncu- 
pamus, nisi forte ut fatum a fando dictum intellegamus, id est a loquendoX....» 
Non est autem consequens, ut, si deo certus est omnium ordo causarum, ideo 
nihil sit in nostrae voluntatis arbitrio. Et ipse quippe nostrae voluntates in 
causarum ordine sunt, qui certus est deo eiusque praescientia continetur, quo- 
niam et humanae voluntates humanorum operum causae sunt; atque ita, qui 
omnium rerum causas praescivit, profecto in eis causis etiam nostras volunta- 
tes ignorare non potuit, quas nostrorum causas operum esse praescivit. 


273 Nam et illud, quod idem Cicero concedit, nihil fieri si causa efficiens non 
praecedat, satis est ad eum in hac quaestione redarguendum. Quid enim eum 
adiuvat, quod dicit nihil quidem fieri sine causa, sed non omnem causam esse 
fatalem, quia est causa fortuita, est naturalis, est voluntaria? Sufficit quia 
omne quod fit non nisi causa praecedente fieri confitetur. Nos enim eas causas 
quae dicuntur fortuitae, unde etiam fortuna nomen accepit, non esse dicimus 
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fixed for a foreknowing God, for things cannot happen except as their 
efficient causes come first. If there is no order of things fixed for a fore- 
knowing God, then things do not all come to pass as he knows before- 
hand that they would come, and if all things do not come to pass as he 
knows beforehand, then, Cicero says, the foreknowledge of all things 
does not exist in God's mind.? 


THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD ACCORDS WITH FREE WILL 


272 As against these rash assertions, blasphemous and irreligious as 
they are, we Christians declare both that God knows all things before 
they happen, and that it is by our own free will that we act, whenever 
we feel and know that a thing is done by us of our own volition. But we 
do not say that all things come to pass by fate. No indeed, we say that 
nothing comes to pass by fate. For the word fate is commonly used of 
the position of the stars at the moment of conception or birth, and we 
have shown that the word means nothing, but is the frivolous assertion 
of an unreality. Moreover, as for the order of causes in which the will 
of God is all powerful, we neither deny it nor do we call it by the name 
‘fate, unless perchance fate be understood as derived from fari, that is, 
from speaking [....] Moreover, even if there is in God's mind a definite 
pattern of causation, it does not follow that nothing is left to the free 
choice of our will. For in fact, our wills also are included in the pattern 
of causation certainly known to God and embraced in his foreknowl- 
edge. For the wills of men are among the cause of the deeds of men, 
and so he who foresaw the causes of all things cannot have been igno- 
rant of our wills among those causes, since he foresaw that these wills 
are the causes of our deeds.^ 


273 Moreover, even the concession that Cicero makes, that nothing 
happens unless preceded by an efficient cause, is enough to refute him 
in this debate. He says that nothing happens without a cause, but that 
not every cause is a matter of fate, since there is also a fortuitous cause, 
a natural cause and a voluntary cause. But how does this help him? It 
is enough when he admits that everything that happens happens only 
by virtue of a preceding cause. As for those causes which he calls for- 
tuitous (the word fortune is derived from the same root), we do not 
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nullas, sed latentes, easque tribuimus vel dei veri vel quorumlibet spirituum 
voluntati, ipsasque naturales nequaquam ab illius voluntate seiungimus, qui 
actor est omnis conditorque naturae. lam vero causae voluntariae aut dei sunt 
aut angelorum aut hominum(....» 


274 "Sed audite quid dicat inferius": Omnia maxime dei voluntati subdita 
sunt, cui etiam voluntates | omnes subüciuntur, quia non habent potestatem 
nisi quam ille concedit. Causa itaque rerum, quae facit nec fit, deus est; aliae 
vero causae et faciunt et fiunt, sicut sunt omnes creati spiritu....) | Corporales 
autem causae, quae magis fiunt quam faciunt, non sunt inter causas annume- 
randae, quoniam hoc possunt quod ex ipsis faciunt spirituum voluntates. 


275 Quo modo igitur ordo causarum, qui praescienti deo est certus, id efficit, 
ut nihil sit in nostra voluntate, cum in ipso causarum ordine magnum habeant 
locum nostrae voluntates? Contendat ergo Cicero cum eis, qui hunc causa- 
rum ordinem dicunt esse fatalem vel potius ipsum fati nomine appellant, quod 
nos abhorremus praecipue propter vocabulum, quod non in re vera consuevit 
intellegi. Quod vero negat omnium ordinem causarum esse certissimum et dei 
praescientiae notissimum, plus eum quam Stoicos detestamur. Aut enim esse 
deum negat, quod quidem inducta alterius persona in libris De deorum natura 
facere molitus est; aut si esse confitetur deum, quem negat praescium futuro- 
rum, etiam sic nihil dicit aliud, quam quod ille ‘dixit incipiens in corde suo: Non 
est deus.' Qui enim non est praescius omnium futurorum, non est utique deus. 
Quapropter et voluntates nostrae tantum valent, quantum deus eas valere vol- 
uit atque praescivit. Et ideo quicquid valent, certissime valent, et quod facturae 
sunt, omnino facturae sunt, quia valituras atque facturas ille praescivit, cuius 
praescientia falli non potest. 
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say that they are nonexistent, but that they are hidden, and we ascribe 
them to the will of the true God, or to the will of spirits of any sort you 
please. We by no means disconnect even the natural causes from the 
will of him who is the director and creator of all nature. Finally the vol- 
untary causes belong either to God's will or to that of angels or men.? 


274 "But listen to his follow-up statement." 


But all [bodies] are subject to him, for they have no power except what 
he has granted. Hence God is the first cause, which causes and is not 
caused. Other causes, among them created spirits [...] both cause and 
are caused. But material causes, which are more passive than active, 
are not to be counted among causes, for their only power is to do what 
the wills of material beings do with them.^ 


275 How, then, can the order of causes that is fixed in God's foreknowl- 
edge deprive us of all use of our will, when our wills play and important 
part in the order of causes itself? So let Cicero argue that case with 
those who say that this order of causes is determined by fate, or rather, 
call the order itself fate. We refuse to do this, because the word is com- 
monly used to refer to a false notion. As for Cicero's denial that the 
order of all causes is perfectly defined and perfectly visible to the fore- 
knowledge of God, we detest him even more than the Stoics.° Either he is 
denying the existence of God, as he essayed to do in the speech that he 
gave to a disputant in the dialogue On the Nature of the Gods, or if he 
agrees that God exists, but denies his knowledge of the future, even so 
it amounts to nothing more than what ‘The fool has said in his heart: 
There is no God. For one who does not know all future things is surely 
not God. Hence our acts of will also have just so much power as God 
chose to give them and also foresaw. Therefore, whatever power they 
have, they have it most assuredly. They themselves will in any case do 
what they are going to do, because he whose foreknowledge cannot be 
mistaken foresaw that they would have the power to do it, and that they 
would do it.4 


a Aug. C.D. 5.9. Aug.C.D.5.9 (modified). *R. originally wrote Stoici but later corrected it 
to Stoicos, that is, instead of ‘than to the Stoics’ it read ‘than the Stoics are’ ‘Aug. C.D. 5.9; 
Psa. 13(14).1. 
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276 Plura mihi legere volenti Nicolaus sermonem excepit: “Et quid,” inquit, 
"de te audio, bone Cicero? Ut enim te liberum praestes, deum ipsum igno- 
rantem esse testaris. Quid iam ad haec dicturus es, Candide? Putasne forsis 
doctissimum Augustinum esse | Lactentium ut quemadmodum hesterna die 
Ciceronem adversus illum pro tua virili portione defensitare conatus es ita 
quoque in praesentia contra doctorem ipsum pro Cicerone illum protectu- 
rus scutum accipias?" 


277 "Propter Firmianum tuum,” inquit tum Candidus, "lis huiuscemodi at- 
que contentio exorta est. Credidit enim ipse, quasi deus alter esset, futuro- 
rum multorum contingentium certam habere praescientiam eaque litteris 
temere mandare praesumpsit. Nec intellexit angelos aut daemones nisi cae- 
litus afflati sint talia nequaquam | praesensisse. Immo, quod dictu perhor- 
rendum a nonnullis, ut statim de Cicerone legebas, de deo ipso aliquando 
addubitatum est. Ego autem, ut ad rem veniam, ipso cum Augustino—quem 
semper revereor, cuius nomini semper assurgo— nolo retenta dei praescien- 
tia, tollere voluntatis arbitrium; neque retento voluntatis arbitrio, deum— 
quod nefas est—negare, ut Cicero facit, praescium futurorum. Atqui utrum- 
que complector; utrumque fideliter et ingenue ipse profiteor. Diceret tamen 
Cicero quando— pro illo bona omnium venia, bona pace loqui possum— 
dicerent et alii non minuti quidem philosophi et quam doctissimi viri, eam 
Augustini ratiocinationem qua inquit Qui non est praescius omnium futuro- 
rum, non est deus, non satis perspicuam esse et evidentem, sed plane religio- 
sam magis et piam quam efficacem et fortem; dicerentque ista invicem haud 
quaquam adversari sed sine pugna simul cohaerere—deum videlicet non 
esse praescium omnium futurorum, eundem tamen et deum esse et princi- 
pem universi. 


278 "Aristoteles namque, philosophorum eximius, primam unam esse cau- 
sam tradit, et principem unum esse invincibili ratione concludit. Quem 
tamen non credit praeteritorum singularium corruptibilium | ullam um- 
quam habuisse praenotitiam, non eorum quae impraesentiarum sunt, et 
quod insequens est, ne futurorum contingentium quidem. Non Caesarem 
itaque aut Alexandrum, qui totum paene orbem vexaverunt, aliquando 
fuisse aut futuros esse cognovit. Quid tum de Moyse dicemus et ceteris? 
Hunc errorem, quem et firmiter credidit, ipsi Aristoteli Averrois eius com- 
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276 While I was of a mind to read more, Niccoló took over the discussion. 
"And what's this," he said, “that I hear from you, noble Cicero? In order to 
show that you're free, you attest that God is ignorant. Well, how will you 
respond to this, Candido? Do you perhaps think that the highly learned 
Augustine is Lactentius? On those grounds, are you now going to hold a 
shield to defend Cicero against the doctor himself just as you tried yester- 
day to the best of your ability to defend Cicero against Lactentius?" 


277 "This dispute and conflict,” Candido replied, “arose thanks to your Fir- 
mianus. For he believed that he had definite foreknowledge, like another 
god, of many future contingencies. He also had the audacity to put it in 
writing. He didn't understand that, short of being inspired from heaven, 
neither the angels nor the demons have ever foreseen such things. What's 
more, some people appallingly say, as you just read from Cicero, foreknowl- 
edge has to be doubted with respect to God himself. I, however, to return 
to our topic, along with Augustine himself—whom I always revere, whose 
name always commands my respect—don't want, while clinging to God's 
foreknowledge, to deny free will. Neither do I want, while clinging to free 
will, to deny God his foreknowledge as Cicero does. That's sacrilegious. I 
believe in both things. Both I profess in good faith and freedom. Still, may 
I speak for Cicero with everyone's cordial consent and permission? He, just 
like other philosophers of some significance and eminent scholars, would 
call the argument of Augustine— One who does not know all future things 
is surely not God'^—insufficiently clear and unconvincing, but obviously 
more religious and pious than valid and forceful. And they'd say that these 
statements didn't contradict each other at all, but were mutually compatible 
without conflict: namely, that God didn't have foreknowledge of every future 
event, yet was at the same time still God and the Ruler of the universe. 


278 "For Aristotle, the most eminent of philosophers, relates that there's 
one primary cause, and draws the conclusion with invincible reasoning that 
there's one prime mover. Yet Aristotle doesn't believe that the prime mover 
ever had any foreknowledge of individual perishable things past, neither of 
things present, nor even, as follows, of future contingencies.* Thus he didn't 
know that Caesar or Alexander who tormented very nearly the whole world, 
ever existed or would exist. What will we then say about Moses and the 
others? Aristotle's commentator Averroés ascribed this error, which he also 


a The "some" (nonnulli) are all classical persons; see Cic. Div. 2.21-22; and N.D. 3.95. > Aug. 
C.D.5.9. *See Arist. Int. 9, 18b5-17. 
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mentator ascripsit. Divus quoque Hieronymus Habacuc prophetam expo- 
nens: Absurdum est, inquit, ad hoc deducere dei maiestatem, ut sciat per 
momenta singula quot culices nascantur quotve moriantur, quota pulicum et 
muscarum sit multitudo, quotve pisces natent in aquis, et similia. Non simus 
tam fatui adulatores dei, ut dum providentiam eius etiam ad ima retrudimus, 
in nos ipsos iniuriosi simus, eandem irrationabilium et rationabilium provi- 
dentiam esse dicentes. Verbis ex his doctor hic sanctus apud nonnullos dicere 
videretur rerum earum minutarum non scientiam ullam deum seu provi- 
dentiam habuisse. 


279 "Sed ad Ciceronem | redeamus. Non equidem admirari nequeo, prae- 
stantissimi patres, tam excellentis ingenii, excellentis doctrinae virum prae- 
scientiam et libertatem colligare nescivisse. Quippe qui libris aliis suis qui- 
bus non Cottam non L. Balbum colloquentes inducit sed sensu suo loquitur, 
et naturam divinam esse plane confessus est eandemque notitiam habere 
singularium operationum nostrarum. Tusculanis enim suis ita inquit: Fir- 
missimum hoc afferri videtur, cur deos esse credamus, quod nulla gens tam 
fera, nemo hominum tam sit immanis, cuius mentem non imbuerit deorum 
opinio—multi de diis prava sentiunt, id enim vitioso more effici solet, omnes 
tamen esse vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur, nec vero id collocutio homi- 
num aut | consensus efficit, non institutis opinio est confirmata, non legibus, 
omni autem in re consensio omnium gentium lex naturae putanda est. Libro 
autem quem De legibus edidit Sit igitur, inquit, hoc iam a principio persua- 
sum, dominos esse omnium rerum ac moderatores deos, eaque, quae gerantur 
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firmly believed, to Aristotle.? Furthermore, divine Jerome in expounding the 
prophet Habakkuk says: 


It is absurd to bring God's majesty down to this, that he knows each 
moment how many gnats are born and how many die, what the popu- 
lation of lice and flies is, and how many fish swim in the sea, and such 
things. Let us notbe such fatuous flatterers of God that, as we thrust his 
providence even into the lowest things, we should cause injury to our- 
selves, saying that the providence of irrational and rational creatures 
is the same.^ 


Based on this statement, the holy doctor might in the eyes of some leave the 
impression that God had no knowledge or providence of these minuscule 
things. 


279 "But let's get back to Cicero. I can't help being puzzled, distinguished 
gentlemen, that a man of such excellent ability and learning was incapable 
of reconciling foreknowledge and freedom. For in his other books in which 
he doesn't introduce Cotta or L. Balbus as discussants but gives his own 
views, he clearly admits that there's a divine nature and that at the same 
time it has knowledge of our individual actions. For in his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions he writes the following: 


It seems to be advanced as the surest basis for our belief in the exis- 
tence of gods, that there is no race so uncivilized, no human, we are told, 
so barbarous that his mind has no inkling of a belief in gods: true it is 
that many men have wrong notions about the gods, for this is usually 
the result of a corrupt nature; nevertheless all men think that a divine 
power and divine nature exist, and that is not the result of human con- 
ference of convention, it is not belief established by regulation or by 
statute, but in every inquiry the unanimity of the races of the world 
must be regarded as a law of nature.? 


Yet in his book On Laws he said: 


So in the very beginning we must persuade [...] that the gods are the 
lords and rulers of all things, and that what is done, is done by their will 


a See Averroés 1562/1962, 81d-82k, commenting on Arist. Int. 9. "Lombard Sent. 1, d.39, c.4, 
81 (Silano); Hier. In Hab.1113-14. “See Lombard Sent. 1, d.39, c.4. à Cic. Tusc. 1.30. 
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eorum geri iudicio ac numine, eos denique de genere hominum optime mereri, 
et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate 
colat religiones intueri piorum atque impiorum habere rationem. Itaque cum 
his, sed cum Paulo imprimis firmissime teneo quod vivus est sermo dei, et 
efficax et penetrabilior omni gladio ancipiti: et pertingens usque ad divisionem 
animae et spiritus: compagum quoque et medullarum, et discretor cogitatio- 
num et intentionum cordis. Et nulla est creatura invisibilis in conspectu eius: 
omnia autem nuda et aperta sunt oculis eius. Praeclare igitur De deo Socra- 
tis libro Apuleius ille Platonicus dicebat: Nullus inquis deus humanis rebus 
intervenit. Cui igitur preces allegabo? Cui votum nuncupabo? Cui victimam 
caedam? Quem miseris auxiliatorem, quem fautorem bonis, quem adversato- 
rem malis in omni vita ciebo? Quem denique quod frequentissimum eis est iure 
iurando arbitrum adhibebo?" 


280 "Ciceroni admodum, uti video, affectus es, mi Candide,” inquit tum 
Nicolaus. "Ne id iniuria quidem arbitror at recte. Vir enim ille unus omni 
orbe esse praedicatur, cui a quibusque doctissimis, modo illi Augustinus non 
adversetur, cum doctrinae tum eloquentiae, vera et unica laus, unica gloria 
eteaquidem immortalis iure debeatur. Non defuerunt idcirco neque in prae- 
sentia desunt—et fortasse | tu unus ex illis es—qui illum in omnem eventum 
et defensitare et excusare semper adniterentur. Si quippiam ei obiectaba- 
tur fortasse minus rectum, dicebant illi (diceres et tu) quod aliquando ut 
Academicus loqueretur, quemadmodum in nobilissimis libris nonnullis suis 
invenire est, quibus ipse nihil quicquam ex se definitum aut decisum esse 
volebat. Nesciebatur quorum disceptantium sententiam amplecteretur, aut 
utram in partem sese inflecteret nihil plane intellegebatur. 
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and authority; that they are likewise great benefactors of man, observ- 
ing the character of ever individual, what he does, of what wrong he 
is guilty, and with what intentions and with what piety he fulfills his 
religious duties; and that they take note of the pious and the impious.* 


And so I firmly hold with these sentiments, but especially with Paul: 


The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any double- 
edged sword, piercing even to the sundering of soul and spirit and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Nor is any creature invisible to his sight: but all things are 
naked and opened to his eyes. 


Accordingly, the Platonist Apuleius stated this exceptionally well in his book 
On the God of Socrates: 


No god, you say, intervenes in human affairs: to whom, then, shall I 
direct my prayers? Whom shall I name in my vows? To whom shall I 
sacrifice my victims? Whom shall I call upon throughout my life as a 
helper of the distressed, as supporter of the virtuous, as opposer of the 
vicious? Whom, finally, to take the most frequent case, shall I invoke to 
witness my oaths?* 


280 "Youhave, as I see, such a deep attachment to Cicero, my Candido,” Nic- 
coló then said, “and in my opinion totally justified. For in the whole world 
only this man is praised to such an extent that, had Augustine not opposed 
him, all eminent scholars would rightly owe him sincere, unique praise and 
even unique immortal glory for both his learning and his eloquence. And so 
people were never wanting, nor are they now—you perhaps are even one of 
them—who!ll go out of their way to defend him and find excuses for him in 
every single instance. If he was accused of something not quite right, they 
responded— and you'd say it too—that sometimes he spoke like a member 
of the Academy. One finds this in some of his best books, where he intended 
for nothing to be determined or decided per se. Whose point of view in the 
discussion he embraced was unknown, nor did it ever become clear which 
side he favored. 


Cic. Leg. 2.15. >Heb. 4.12-13. *Apul.Soc. 130 (Harrison). 
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281 “Excusatum ducebant alii quod aliquotiens in medium verba faceret 
ut orator persuadendi peritissimus, ut contra mentem suam ad Caesarem 
tribus illis pulcherrimis orationibus. Dicebant nonnulli quod aliquotiens 
loqueretur tamquam philosophus, humanae vitae institutor et praeceptor 
egregius—medius quidem, ut ipse de se dicit, sed minime perfectus. Quod 
genus. In Officialibus libris suis ubi veritatis assertor, Caesarem ipsum ambi- 
tionis et temeritatis arcessit. Alii dixerunt eum interdum quasi passionibus 
agitatum et commotum affectibus sed perhonestis locutum esse. Neque eo 
id ipsum accusandum arbitrabantur. Tanta enim vir ipse caritate, tanto amo- 
ris incendio in rem populi ferebatur, ut ceteras nationes populos immo reges 
iure ipso crederet, ut aliqui tradunt, rei publice subiici et colla iugo inflectere 
debere. Cupiebat vehementius Romanos omnis talis esse qualis ipse erat. Et 
quando meritis percipiebat praemia non aequari, timens ne laborantes pro 
patria animo occiderent sese retraherent et averterent, praemia illis aeterna, 
nescio quae nisi fortasse Platonica, obita morte caelo et sideribus polliceba- 
tur. Sic scribit Scipionem per quietem a patre ea verba audivisse videlicet: 
Quo sis, | Africane, alacrior ad tutandam rem publicam, sic habeto: | omnibus, 
qui patriam conservaverint adiuverint auxerint, certum esse in caelo defini- 
tum locum, ubi beati aevo sempiterno perfruantur; nihil enim illi principi deo, 
qui omnem mundum regit, quod quidem fiat in terris, acceptius quam conci- 
lia coetusque hominum iure sociati, quae civitates appellantur. Sed de his iam 
satis, et Raudensem nostrum qui nos a quaesito liberet exaudiamus." 


282 "Nollem ego,” tum inquam, “arbitrarere, mi Candide, quoniam divus 


Hieronymus noster dixit Absurdum esse ad hoc deducere dei maiestatem, ut 
sciat per momenta singula quot culices nascantur, quotve moriantur, quota 
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281 "Others? concluded that he had the excuse that many times he made 
public speeches as an orator exceptionally skillful at persuading, even con- 
tradicting his own view of Caesar, as in those three extremely beautiful ora- 
tions.» Some“ said that he at times spoke as a philosopher, an instructor, and 
a great teacher of human life? —Aaverage, to be sure, as he says of himself, but 
hardly perfect. For example, in his On Obligations, where he's a champion of 
truth, he accuses Caesar of ambition and recklessness.* Still others have said 
that on occasion he spoke disturbed by passions and overcome by emotions, 
but sincere ones. For this reason, in their opinion, he ought not be blamed 
for that. For the man was driven by such love and burning passion for the 
commonwealth that he believed other nations and peoples, even kings, as 
some relate, must by force of law be subjected to and submit to the state. 
He quite strongly desired all Romans to be like himself. And when he per- 
ceived that the rewards were less than what was deserved, in fear that those 
toiling for the fatherland would give up, withdraw, and shirk their duties, he 
promised them eternal rewards. What rewards I don't know unless maybe 
in heaven and among the stars after a Platonic death. Thus he writes that 
Scipio in his sleep heard his father telling him this: 


Africanus, be assured of this, so that you may be even more eager to 
defend the commonwealth: all those who have preserved, aided, or 
enlarged their fatherland have a special place prepared for them in the 
heavens, where they may enjoy an eternal life of happiness. For noth- 
ing of all that is done on earth is more pleasing to that supreme God 
who rules the whole universe than the assemblies and gatherings of 
people associated in justice, which are called states.» 


But that's enough about this. Let's now listen to our Rho, who'll resolve the 
problem for us.” 


282 “My Candido,” I then said, “our divine Jerome did write that ‘It is absurd 
to bring God’s majesty down to this, that he knows each moment how many 
gnats are born and how many die, what the population of lice and flies is, and 


®Whom R. has in mind is uncertain. Cicero's positive orations on Caesar are De provinciis 
consularibus, the Fourth Catilinarian, and Pro Balbo; his negative ones are his Second and Fifth 
Philippics. The De Officiis also contain negative material on Caesar. On Cicero and 'figured' 
speech, see Dugan 2013. “Again, whom R. has in mind is uncertain. 4See Cic. Tusc. 5.10. 
*See Cic. Off. 1.8.26. ‘Again, whom R. has in mind is uncertain. See here 283 n.b. PCic. 
Rep. 6.13.13. 
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pulicum et muscarum sit multitudo, quotve pisces natent in aquis et similia, 
cum commentatore Averroi doctorem ipsum doctissimum sanctissimum- 
que eundem in errorem trahi ut crederet deum rerum harum omnium sin- 
gularium et corruptibilium nullam habere notitiam. Sed ex tali sensu illud 
ab eo dictum esse noverimus, ut deum illa alternatim vel particulatim scire 
neget. Neque per momenta temporum diversa sic illa cognovit, sicut per varia 
momenta illorum quaedam deficiunt, quaedam incipiunt. Neque illis aliisque 
irrationabilibus ita providet, quemadmodum rationabilibus. Numquid; ut ait 
Apostolus, ‘cura est deo de bobus?” Et sicut non est ei ‘cura de bobus; ita nec 
de aliis irrationabilibus. Dicit tamen scriptura, quod ipsi 'est cura de omni- 
bus. Providentiam ergo et curam universaliter de cunctis quae condidit habet, 
ut habeat unumquodque quod sibi debetur et convenit. Sed specialem provi- 
dentiam atque curam habet de rationabilibus, (de) quibus praecepta tradidit, 
eisque recte vivendi | legem praescripsit ac praemia promisit. Hanc providen- 
tiam et curam de irrationabilibus non habet. Ideo Apostolus ait non esse illi 
curam de bobus.’ Providet tamen de omnibus et curat....) Scit itaque deus 
quanta (sit) multitudo pulicum culicum muscarum et piscium et quot nascan- 
tur quotve moriantur; sed non scit hoc per momenta singula, immo simul et 
semper omnia; neque ita scit, ut eandem habeat providentiam irrationabilium 
et rationabilium, id est ut eodem penitus modo his et illis provideat. Homini- 
bus enim praecepta dedit, et angelos ad custodiam delegavit. | Declararem 
hoc loco, immo rationes et argumenta quae ipse Averrois pro suo errore 
astruendo deducit, paene nihili esse retunderem, nisi iam alio mea festinaret 
oratio, votisque vestris facere satis declivi commodum hac luce existimarem. 


283 "Non ipse credo, patres optimi, Lactentium nostrum de futuris contin- 
gentibus certiora novisse quam daemones aut angeli nisi divinitus admoniti 
cognovere. Etsi admonitus ipse ex deo est et edoctus, conscius credo huiusce 
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how many fish swim in the sea, and such things.? I wouldn't like you to think 
because of this that the highly learned and holy doctor was drawn into the 
same error as was Averroés, The Commentator, so that he believed that God 
had no knowledge of every single specific, perishable thing. But [Jerome] 


we know made that statement in the sense of denying that God knows 
those things individually or particularly. Neither does he know those 
things at different moments in time, as at various moments some of 
them die and some of them begin. Nor does he provide for those and 
other irrational creatures as he does for rational ones. As the Apostle 
says: ‘Does God have a care for the oxen?'^ And as God does not have a 
care for the oxen, so neither does he for other irrational creatures. And 
yet Scripture says that God's ‘care is for all things.* And so he has prov- 
idence and care universally for all the things which he made, so that 
each of them should have what is owed to and suitable for it. But he has 
special providence and care for rational creatures, concerning whom 
he handed down precepts, and he prescribed a law of right living for 
them and promised them rewards. He does not have such providence 
andcare for irrational creatures. And so the Apostle says that 'God does 
not have a care for the oxen.’ And yet he provides for and takes care of 
all [....] And God knows how great the population of lice, gnats, flies, 
and fishes is, and how many are born and die; but he does not know this 
at each single moment, but he knows all things simultaneously and 
always. Neither does he know so as to have the same providence for 
irrational and rational creatures, that is, that he provide in entirely the 
same way for irrational and rational creatures. For he gave the precepts 
to humans, and he delegated Angels to watch over them.4 


I'd go into detail here, or rather I'd reduce to almost worthless the reasons 
and arguments that Averroés advances to support his error, were it not that 
my discourse now hastens elsewhere, and I'm aware that the declining light 
leaves very little time to fulfill your wishes. 


283 "I myself, distinguished gentlemen, believe that our Lactentius knew as 
little about future contingencies as demons or angels unless God advised 
them. And if God has [now] advised and instructed Lactentius, I think he 


? Lombard Sent. 1, d.39, c.4, $1 (Silano); Hier. In Abac. 1333-14. >1Corg.9. “Sap. 12.13. 
d Lombard Sent. 1, d.39, c.4, $2 (Silano). 
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rei sibi ipsi est. Ipse itaque de se viderit. Hoc me non fugit quod Augustinus 
tradit: Daemones, inquit, non aeternas temporum causas et quodam modo 
cardinales in dei sapientia contemplantur, sed quorundam signorum nobis 
occultorum maiore experientia multo plura quam homines futura prospiciunt; 
dispositionesque suas aliquando praenuntiant. Denique saepe isti, numquam 
angeli dei omnino falluntur. Aliud est enim temporalibus temporalia et muta- 
bilia coniectare eisque temporalem et mutabilem modum suae voluntatis et 
facultatis inserere, quod daemonibus certa ratione permissum est; aliud autem 
in aeternis atque incommutabilibus | dei legibus, quae in eius sapientia vivunt, 
mutationes temporum praevidere, denique voluntatem, quae tam certissima 
quam potentissima est omnium, spiritus eius participatione cognoscere; quod 
sanctis angelis recta discretione donatum est. Itaque non solum aeterni, verum 
etiam beati sunt. Bonum autem quo beati sunt deus illis est<....) Illius quippe 
indeclinabiliter participatione et contemplatione perfruuntur" 


284 "Habe, Raudensis, in me patientiam," inquit tum Candidus. "Tacere 
equidem nequeo. Firmianus adeo noster non solum Augustino ceterum vel 
sibimet ex verbis suis videtur adversus. Ait enim in secundo: Sciunt daemo- 
nes quidem futura multa, sed non omnia, quippe quibus penitus consilium dei 
scire non liceat, et solent ideo responsa in ambiguos exitus temperare. Et sta- 
tim paulo post, quid antea dixerat oblitus, ait daemones dispositiones dei 
praesentire, quippe qui ministri eius fuerunt. Ibi consilium dei daemones peni- 
tus scire non licet; hic autem immemor antedicti vult illos dispositiones dei 
praesentire. Quid autem dispositiones dei sunt nisi ferme | eiusce consilia? 
Sed quando ita familiares ut ministrarent illi et in secretis secum colloquen- 
tes deambulaverint, quippe qui conditi parva morula e caelo omnes exacti, 
deturbati et praecipites facti sunt?" 


5 dispositionesque] dispositiones quoque Loeb 6 angeli dei] illi Loeb 6-7 mutabilibus 
ante mutabilia Loeb 10 denique] deique Loeb 
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himself is aware of that and so will have seen this about himself. I’m well 
acquainted with what Augustine teaches: 


The demons do not fix their gaze on the eternal causes, the hinges as 
it were of temporal events, which are found in God's wisdom, though 
they do foresee many more future events than we do by their greater 
acquaintance with certain signs that are hidden from men. Sometimes 
too they announce in advance events that they themselves intend to 
bring about. Consequently the demons are often mistaken, the angels 
of God absolutely never. For it is one thing to guess at temporal mat- 
ters from temporal and changeable matters, and to introduce into them 
the temporal and changeable workings of one's own will and capacity, 
and this is a thing that the demons may do within fixed limits; but it 
is quite another to foresee in the light of the eternal and immutable 
laws of God, which derive their existence from his wisdom, the changes 
that time will bring, and finally to discern, by partaking of his spirit, his 
will, which is as absolutely certain as it is universally powerful. This gift 
has justly been reserved and bestowed upon the holy angels. It is this 
gift which makes them not only eternal but also blessed. Moreover, the 
good whereby they are blessed is God, [...] for they never cease to enjoy 
unfailingly their partaking of him and their absorption in the sight of 
him.” 


284 “Have patience with me, Rho,” Candido interjected, “but I can’t remain 
silent. With his own words our Firmianus to a high degree seems not only to 
contradict Augustine but even himself. For he writes in book 2 that demons 
‘do know much of the future, but not all of it, since they cannot know God's 
thinking from within, and that is why they usually arrange for their responses 
to emerge in ambiguous form. And just a bit further on, having forgot- 
ten what he said before, he says: 'Having once been his servants; demons 
‘understand God's purposes already. In the first passage the demons aren't 
allowed to know 'God's thinking from within. In the last passage, oblivious 
of the previous statement, he indicates that the demons 'understand God's 
purposes already' Now what else are the God's purposes than his counsels, 
more orless? But when were the demons so close that they were his servants 
and walked around having private conversations with him? For having been 
banished in short order from heaven, they were all ousted, humiliated, and 
summarily dismissed weren't they?" 


a Aug. C.D. 9.22. PLact.Inst.244.6.  ©Lact. Inst. 2.16.14. 
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285 “Missa iam haec, Candide, faciamus et communis expectationis vota 
persolvamus. Ea sunt quidem ut qua ratione certa et infallibili deus futura 
omnia contingentia praecognoscat, ipse—quoad mei fieri posset—et aperte 
et clare dissererem. Res quidem perdifficilis et ardua et quae faciles de illa 
loquentibus nimio sub pondere lapsus minitetur. Si tamen quod alii aut bene 
aut male dixerint ipse dixerim, | me immunem a culpa iudicandum existimo. 
Audivistis quid hac in re doctissimus Augustinus disseruerit. Sed surrexerunt 
et alii nostrates, ut ita dixerim, novi theologi, qui hac in re, ut diversi sunt, 
varia quidem et diversa dixerunt. Nolo tamen elegantias illas vestras, cultum 
sermonis, splendoremque verborum ex me rebus in his tam arduis expecte- 
tis, studia namque humanitatis excedunt transcenduntque. Unde nec satis 
ornate—vel si scirem—nec exculte admodum a me dici possent. Cicero cum 
De topicis, De divinatione et fato loqueretur, non eam eloquentiam servare 
potuit quam in orationibus et in eo De oratore servavit. Neque Aristote- 
les Posteriora conscribens Physicen quoque et Metaphysicen eam dicendi 
facilitatem assecutus est quam Ethicis atque Politicis praestitit. Aliter quo- 
que divus Augustinus in eo De doctrina Christiana et ad eloquentissimum 
Hieronymum locutus est, aliter in eo quem De trinitate edidit. Ibi rhetorico 
quidem spiritu, hic non rhetorico sed divino videtur afflatus: divina videlicet 
eloquia praeceptis Ciceronis non habentur obnoxia. 


286 "Fuerunt itaque haud nulli qui opinarentur et dicerent deum cogno- 
scere futura contingentia, uti Antichristum, per suam essentiam, moti ex eo 
quod ipsa esset obiectum intellectus divini, cui quaecumque futura contin- 
gentia sunt, ostenderet repraesentaretque. Verum decepti sunt. Cum enim 
ipsa divina essentia necessario et eodem modo semper et invariabiliter por- 
rigat et repraesentet, intellectus quoque divinus quantum ex se est quicquid 
intellegit necessario intellegat. Consequens est ut quando ipsa essentia futu- 
rum contingens, ut Antichristum aut assimile, ostenderet, id necessario et 
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285 "Let's leave this topic now, Candido,” [I said], “and let's fulfill the expec- 
tations of our group. Those call for me to discuss openly and clearly, insofar 
as I'm able, by what sure and infallible reasoning God foreknows all future 
contingencies. That subject, however, is extremely difficult and arduous, and 
threatens those who discuss it a quick ‘collapse under excessive weight? If, 
however, I proceed to repeat what others have said either well or badly, I 
think I ought to be absolved of guilt. You've heard what the scholarly Augus- 
tine said about this matter. But other recent theologians, so to speak, have 
emerged in our time, who, as independent theologians, have expressed dis- 
similar and disparate things on this matter. Still I don't want you to expect 
from me your sort of refinements, polished style, and splendor of expression 
in matters as arduous as these, for they exceed and transcend humanistic 
studies. I can't, therefore, discuss them—even if I knew how—in a suff- 
ciently ornate or altogether polished style. When Cicero wrote his Topics, On 
Divination, and On Fate he couldn't maintain that eloquence that he wielded 
in his orations and On the Orator. Nor has Aristotle in writing the Posterior 
Analytics, Physics, and Metaphysics achieved the fluency in speech which 
he displayed in his Ethics and Politics. Divine Augustine also used one style 
in his book On Christian Doctrine and in his letters to the highly eloquent 
Jerome and a different style in his book The Trinity. A rhetorical spirit seems 
to have inspired the first ones; a divine, not a rhetorical spirit, seems to have 
inspired the last: divine utterances, after all, don't have to submit to the pre- 
cepts of Cicero.” 


286 “Some were ‘moved by the fact that God’s essence itself’ was ‘the object 
of the divine intellect’ to which it showed and represented whatever future 
contingencies exist. Therefore, they thought and said that ‘God knows future 
contingencies’ like the Antichrist ‘through his own essence’¢ But they were 
misled. For because the divine essence necessarily, always and invariably, 
exhibits and represents in the same way, the divine intellect also necessar- 
ily understands ‘how much from itself is what it understands. It follows that 
‘the essence’ itself, when it showed a future contingency like the Antichrist 
or something similar, would always show it ‘necessarily and uniformly, and 


aLuc.171. PR. rewrote this passage; see Introduction 8. This reflects Gratian's Decretum 
(D.38, c13), where Gregory is quoted saying that it is “inappropriate to bind the words of 
celestial oracles with the rules of Donatus.” (Indignum vehementer existimo, ut verba caelestis 
oraculi restringam sub regulis Donati.) ^ «Francis Meyronnes (d. 1328), whom R. is quoting 
(Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.1, a.4), simply remarks "sicut aliqui dixerunt" (as some have said). 
Whomever else may have used similar terminology, Meyronnes in dd.38/39 was arguing here 
against Peter Auriol (d. 1322); see Auriol Script. sup. Sent. 1, dd.38/39. 
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uniformiter semper | ostenderet, et intellectus divinus necessario intellege- 
ret. Unde aut ipsum futurum contingens necessarium esset, uti necessario 
ab intellectu cognitum est, aut intellectus ipse divinus deciperetur. Quorum 
utrumque nequaquam adaurescit sed impossibile iudicatur. Nam et omnia 
tum de necessitate evenire probarentur. 


287 "Alii crediderunt ipsa futura contingentia ab intellectu divino cognosci 
per ideas seu rerum exemplaria quaedam, quibus, ut Plato ait, deus plenus 
est. Artifex enim rem quam facturus est cognoscit per exemplar, quod apud 
se intus habet. A domo enim in mente, inquit Aristoteles, fit domus extra; et 
artifex per arcam in mente producit arcam extra. Sed quid | in deo est, aiunt 
hi, quod perfectus omnia repraesentet et ostendat quam ipsae ideae? Verum 
theologorum horum ratiocinatio nulla est. Quicquid enim in deo repraesen- 
tatur et ostenditur, necessario quidem ostenditur. Quod autem necessario 
repraesentatur, necessario evenit. Ergo futurum contingens ut Antichristus 
necessario eveniret. Et iam nunc planum est id quod naturaliter repraesen- 
tat etiam necessario repraesentat quemadmodum idea quae ante omnem 
actum voluntatis se totam incommutabiliter declarat et ostendit. 


288 "Dicet iam aliquis vestrum et dubitabit ideae ne in ipso deo sint. Fue- 
runt, praestantissimi patres, quando ab instituto digredi liceat, philosophi 
nonnulli qui ideas paene innumerabiles mente divina collacarent. Quorum 
princeps et illarum inventor Plato perhibetur. Quem secutus est Cicero, secu- 
tus est Seneca, multi vel alii, atqui imprimis divus Augustinus omnesque 
paene theologi. Alii unam ideam dumtaxat aut velut ideam in ipso deo satis 
et abunde esse dixerunt; | alii nullam, ut fortasse Aristoteles, esse credidere. 
Cicero in Oratore ad Brutum inquit: Harum rerum formas appellat ideas 


6 cognosci s.l. suppl. O! 15 planum est exp. ante naturaliter O! 21 peribetur O, -h- s.l. 
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‘the divine intellect would necessarily understand it’ Therefore, either the 
future contingency would be inevitable, inasmuch as it is necessarily known 
by the intellect, or the divine intellect itself would be misled. Neither of 
which ever sounds right? nor thought possible. For in that case everything 
would be regarded as happening by necessity. 


287 "Other people believed that future contingencies themselves were 
known by the divine intellect through Ideas or some Archetypes of things. 
‘God is full of them; as Plato says.? For ‘a craftsman knows’ what he is going 
to make ‘through an archetype he possesses in his mind.¢ For from the image 
of a house in your mind, said Aristotle, a real house is produced.! And ‘the 
craftsman produces’ the real chest ‘through the chest in his mind. But these 
people ask, what is in God other than these Ideas, since he perfectly repre- 
sents and shows all things? But there is no logic in these theologians. For 
what is represented and shown in God is in fact shown by necessity. Now 
what is represented by necessity, happens by necessity. Therefore a future 
contingency like the Antichrist would happen by necessity.” And it’s already 
clear that a natural representation also represents by necessity just as ‘an 
Idea’ that declares and shows itself totally unchangeable ‘prior to every act 
of the will” 


288 “Now someone of you will express his doubt whether Ideas are in God 
himself. If a digression from our purpose is allowed, distinguished gentle- 
men, some philosophers placed an almost innumerable quantity of Ideas 
in the divine mind.‘ Plato is regarded as their leader and as the inventor 
of those Ideas. Cicero has followed him and so did Seneca and many oth- 
ers and then especially Augustine and almost all theologians. Others have 
stated that only one Idea or something like an Idea was more than enough 
in God. Still others thought that there was no Idea in God." Aristotle might 
have belonged to this group. Cicero writes to Brutus in his Orator: 


a Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.1,a.1. "Onadaurescit, see Introduction 52. °Mey- 
ronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.1, a.4, who repeated "sicut aliqui dixerunt" (as some have 
said), which is also how Auriol referred to those who expressed this view. ‘See Pl. Phdr. 
246e.  ©Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q1, a1. ‘See Arist. Metaph. 7.7, 1032b1-15. 
8 Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent.1, d.47, Q1, a.1. "See Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.1, 
a.4. ‘Peter of Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $158. iSee Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, 
d.47,a.1. ‘See Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, a1. !See Aquinas Sum. theol. 1, qq14-15. 
™ See Ps.-Dionysius De div. nom. 7. 
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ille non intellegendi solum, sed etiam dicendi gravissimus auctor et magister 
Plato, easque gigni negat, et ait semper esse ac ratione et intellegentia con- 
tineri; cetera nasci occidere fluere labi, nec diutius esse uno et eodem statu. 
Seneca vero epistola quae incipit Hesternam diem divisi cum mala valitudine 
ait: Haec exemplaria rerum omnium deus intra se habet numerosque univer- 
sorum, quae agenda sunt, et modos mente complexus est; plenus his figuris 
est, quas Plato ‘ideas’ appellat, immortales immutabiles infatigabiles. Itaque 
homines quidem pereunt, ipsa autem humanitas, ad quam homo effingitur 
permanet, et hominibus laborantibus, et intereuntibus illa nihil patitur. Augu- 
stinus autem dicit ideas adorandas esse illisque fruendum, quodve deus per 
illas sapiens est. Sunt enim, ait, rationes incommutabiles et aeternae, nam ad 
ipsas reducitur omnis incommutabilis veritas. 


289 "Qui autem dicunt non minuti quidem theologi unam dumtaxat ideam 
sufficere (credo | de divina essentia ipsi loquantur), ei siquidem et soli 
omnem condicionem ascribunt quae pluribus ideis ascriberetur. Est enim 
forma primaria et principalis a nullo formata: est repraesentativa et reprae- 
sentati contentiva; est aeterna, est incommutabilis, denique ratio cognitiva. 
Inde hi hac utuntur collectione: Aut divina essentia per rationem deitatis 
est omnium rerum similitudo aut non. Si non omnium, aut aliquarum est et 
aliquarum non est aut nullarum omnino. Quod nullarum rerum sit osten- 
siva perabsurdum quidem. Si autem aliquarum rerum similitudo est, et 
aliquarum minus, tunc deitatis | ratio imperfecta videretur. Id autem fal- 
sissimum est. Relinquitur ergo ex sufficienti partitione ut sine ideis ipsa 
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These patterns of things are called Ideas by Plato, that eminent mas- 
ter and teacher both of style and of thought; these, he says, do not 
‘become’; they exist forever, and depend on intellect and reason; other 
things come into being and cease to be, they are in flux and do not 
remain long in the same state.? 


Seneca, however, in his letter that begins with ‘I shared my time yesterday 
with ill health ...' said: 


God has within himself these patterns of all things, and his mind com- 
prehends the harmonies and the measures of the whole totality of 
things which are to be carried out; he is filled with these shapes which 
Plato calls Ideas/—imperishable, unchangeable, not subject to decay. 
And therefore, though men die, humanity itself, or the Idea of man, 
according to which man is molded, lasts on, and though men toil and 
perish, it suffers no change.^ 


Yet Augustine says that Ideas should be cherished and enjoyed and that 'God 
is wise through them For ‘they are, he says, ‘immutable and eternal princi- 
ples’ because ‘all unchangeable truth is reduced to them.’ 


289 “Some theologians, however, and not the least important, say that only 
one Idea is enough—I think they talk about the divine essence—in that 
they ascribe every condition that would be ascribed to many Ideas to it and 
it alone.‘ Indeed, there exists a primary and ‘principal form’: it is ‘formed 
by no one' It is 'representative and contains representations. It is 'eter- 
nal, unchangeable, and ultimately ‘a cognitive principle’* Hence they argue 
along this line: 'eitherthe divine essence is alikeness of all things through the 
aspect of deity or not. If not of all things, it is either of some things and not 
of others or of nothing at all’ It is, however, total nonsense that it is osten- 
sive of nothing. But if it is a likeness of some things and not of others, then 
the aspect of deity seems imperfect. And that is absolutely false. So given a 
sufficient distinction, it remains that without Ideas the very likeness' of all 


^ Cic. Orat. 310.  PSen. Ep. 65.7. | *Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q.1, aa; cf. Aug. Div. 
quaest. 83, n.46.2. * See Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q.1, a1; and Candia Comm. sup. 
Sent.1, q.6, a.1, $148. Neither Meyronnes nor Candia identified these theologians so R. may not 
have known their identity. R.’s phase “not the least important" suggests that he thought they 
were significant, even Franciscan, theologians, contrasted with the "pedestrian sort" below 
(DTL2.290,529n.c). *Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.1, §148. ‘Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 
I, q.6, a.1, $146. 
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omnium rerum sit perfectissima atque distinctissima similitudo. Habent hi 
pro sua opinione gravissimum auctorem sanctissimumque videlicet De divi- 
nis nominibus divum Dionysium. Ait enim sic: Divina sapientia se ipsam 
cognoscens, cognoscit immaterialiter omnia materialia, indivisibiliter omnia 
divisibilia< ....) Etenim sicut deus secundum unam causam omnibus existen- 
tibus esse tradidit, ita secundum eandem causam scit omnia, sicut in ipso 
existentia....) Non igitur deus habet propriam sui ipsius cognitionem et aliam 
communem existentia omnia comprehendentem,’ sed unicam supersimpli- 
cem, superindivisibilem et immensam. 


290 "Sunttamen adversus ista ex vulgo theologi quidam qui necessarias esse 
ideas arbitrentur verum falluntur. Non enim illorum rationes et argumenta, 
tametsi ex dictis Augustini colligi videantur, theologis altioribus facere satis 
possunt. Dicunt enim ideas esse oportere, ut sint rationes agendi, per ideam 
namque creaturae creatura ipsa a deo producitur quemadmodum artifex 
per arcam ín mente producit arcam in re. Augustinus siquidem inquit alia 
ratione hominem cognitum esse et alia equum. Dicerent qui contra sentiunt, 
quando Artifex haberet obiectum quod sibi sufficienter repraesentaret arcam, 
non indigeret ipse artifex specie arcae ipsam in agendo dirigente, divina 
autem essentia est obiectum deo sufficienter per se repraesentans omne crea- 
tum quod in se continet supereminenter. Quid ergo opus est ideis? | Dicunt 
etiam illas poni oportere ut sint ibi tamquam rationes cognoscendi; deus 
namquam, aiunt hi, quamlibet creaturam non nisi per suam ideam cogno- 
scit quemadmodum anima nostra per species quas habet apud se | ea quae 
sunt extra conspicatur. Sed haec ratio adversantem nequaquam stimulat aut 
cogit. Etenim divina natura seu essentia, quae divini intellectus primum obiec- 
tum est, ad cumulum ostendit omnia quae intra se continet, videlicet omne 
creatum omnibus circumscriptis et sepositis ideis. Dicunt quoque quod in 
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things is ‘absolutely perfect and distinct? These theologians enjoy the sup- 
port of the most weighty and saintly authority, namely, the divine Dionysius, 
who in On Divine Names said this: 


‘Divine wisdom knows all things by knowing itself: it knows all mate- 
rial things immaterially, all divisible things indivisibly [....] If with one 
causal gesture God bestows being on everything, in that one same act 
of causation he will know everything [...] through their preexistence in 
him [....] Consequently, God does not possess a private knowledge of 
himself and a separate knowledge of all the creatures in common, but 
in a single supersimple, superindivisible, and immense knowledge.^ 


290 "Opposed to these views are several theologians of a pedestrian sort* 
who think Ideas are necessary, but they're wrong. For their reasonings and 
arguments, although they seem to be drawn from the writings of Augustine, 
fail to satisfy more eminent theologians. For these pedestrian theologians 
say Ideas are required in that they are ‘the grounds of acting, because God 
produces a creature ‘through the Idea of a creature’ just as ‘a craftsman builds 
an chest’ in reality ‘through the chest in his mind’¢ It's true that Augustine 
said that man is known by one Idea, a horse by another. Those with an 
opposing view would say that when 'the craftsman has the object which suf- 
ficiently represents an chest to him, that same craftsman ‘does not need the 
chest itself in the species of an chest in directing the act. And ‘the divine 
essence is to God the object sufficiently representing to him everything cre- 
ated which he contains in himself preeminently'* Why then is there need 
for Ideas? Well, the pedestrian theologians say, these Ideas must be posited 
in that they are there as ‘the grounds of knowing, because, they say, ‘God’ 
doesn't ‘know any creature’ except ‘through its Idea; just as ‘our soul’ per- 
ceives ‘through species those things it possesses within itself which are out- 
side.’ But this reasoning doesn't urge nor constitute a counterargument at 
all. For the divine nature or ‘essence, which is the first object of the divine 
intellect, shows most extensively ‘everything that it contains within itself; 
that is, ‘everything created, with all Ideas removed and set aside." They also 


? Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a3, $148. ^ Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a1, $158; 
Ps.-Dionysius Div. nom. 7.2 | 869b—c (Luibheid); Latin trans. Iohannes Sarracenus, 398-400. 
*R. was presumably thinking of realist theologians, such as John Scotus Eriugena (d. 877), 
Remigius of Auxerre (d. 908), Anselm of Canterbury (d. 109), and William of Champeaux 
(d. 122). 4Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q.1,a.1. | *Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, 
d.47, q.1, a.1; Aug. Div. quaest. 83, 46.2. ‘Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q1, a1. 8Mey- 
ronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q.1, a1. ^ Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q.1, a.1. 
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deo sunt veluti rationes assimilandi et tamquam rationes participandi. Sed 
nec ista idearum necessitatem inducunt, et facile retundi et confutari pos- 
sent. Nulla ergo ratio evidens, nulla necessitas in his est. Verum divi Augustini 
auctoritas et maiestas, non Platonis metaphysica, theologos illexit multos et 
impulit ut admiranda de ipsis ideis loquerentur. 


291 “Per quas tamen, ut unde discessimus revertamur, futura omnia contin- 
gentia deus ipse nequaquam speculatur. Fuerunt et alii qui notitiam futu- 
rorum contingentium per indistantiam negativam quandam illorum in ipso 
deo esse arbitrarentur. Volebant enim quod licet ea quae non sunt deo prae- 
sentia esse non possint positive, tamen nullatenus illa distare a deo, cum ipse 
indistans sit omni dimensioni temporis sicut et loci. Atqui fallebantur. Ratio 
siquidem negativa non videtur sufficienter repraesentare aliquod positivum, 
licet contra recte fieret. Praeterea quod in se non est, immo est omnino non 
ens, alicui praesens esse non potest. Praesentia namque existentiam prae- 
supponit. Antichristus autem etsi futurus sit, tamen ipse non est. Ergo ne 
praesens quidem dici debet. 


292 “Sed iam tandem huiusce rei veritas excudenda est. Scotus (quem ab 
excellentia Doctorem Subtilem nominamus) dicit divinum intellectum ex 
eo cognoscere certa ratione futura contingentia, quia illa ex divina voluntate 
determinata | conspicatur, et arguit ita: Aliquod est contingenter futurum, 
vel ergo a se vel ab aliox....) Et cum non sit processus in infinitum, deve- 
niendum ad primum quoddam quod quidem causa sit contingenter futuri. 
Illud autem est ipse deus. Quando igitur in deo ponitur ratio causativa talis 
contingentiae, aut illa in voluntate dei est aut in eius intellectu. In intellectu 
neutiquam: est enim virtus | seu potentia naturalis, quae cuius est causa, 
necessario est causa, et quod insequens est, talia non contingenter evenirent. 


4 multos s.l. suppl. O! 7 deus ipse s.l. suppl. O! 9 esse s.l. suppl. O! 10 illa s.l. suppl 
O! 14 ante existentiam ver. re. O! 20 post futurum ver. rs. O! 21 ase in ras. cum lac. 
O! || ante ab alio ver. re. O! 22 ante contingenter al. ver. rs. O! 26 est? s.L. suppl. O! 
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claim that Ideas exist in God as 'principles of assimilating' and as 'principles 
of participating. But these arguments don't suggest the necessity of Ideas 
and could easily be disproved and refuted. There is, then, no 'evident' reason 
‘nor any necessity’ for these Ideas." But it was Augustine's authority and sub- 
limity, not Plato's metaphysics, that lured many theologians and impelled 
them to speak admiringly about those Ideas. 


291 "Nevertheless, to come full circle to the starting point of our discussion, 
God absolutely does not observe all future contingencies through Ideas. And 
other theologians thought that the knowledge of future contingencies was 
in God himself through some ‘negative indistance.* For they meant that, 
although ‘those things that are not could not be a presence to God in a 
positive way, they still are in no way distant from God because he himself 
is always indistant in every dimension of time and likewise of place” But 
they were wrong, seeing that ‘a negative proposition does not seem’ to rep- 
resent something positive sufficiently, although the contrary is represented 
well. Furthermore, ‘a thing that in itself does not exist, or rather is com- 
pletely nothing, cannot be present’ in anything. For presence presupposes 
existence. Although the Antichrist will come, he still does not exist. He can- 
not, therefore, be said to be present. 


292 “But we must finally come to the heart of this matter. Scotus (whom we 
call the Subtle Doctor because of his excellence) states that the divine intel- 
lect knows ‘future contingencies’ with certain reason because the divine will 
regards them as determined. And he argues as follows: ‘Anything is contin- 
gently future, therefore, either from itself or from another [....] And since it 
does not proceed ad infinitum, we must come to some first thing that would 
in fact be the cause contingently of the future. That, however, is God him- 
self’) Since then the causative ‘reason for such contingencies is posited in 
God, either that reason is in the will of God or in his intellect! But it’s never ‘in 
the intellect,‘ for the intellect is a potency or ‘a natural power’ which, what- 
ever it's the cause of, it's a cause ‘from necessity, and consequently, ‘such 
things would not happen contingently.i ‘If then’ the cause of contingencies 


a Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, q1, a1. "Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.47, qa, a.1. 
* Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q1, a.4. *Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.1, 
a.4; the term “indistant” originated with Peter Auriol (see Auriol Script. sup. Sent. 1, dd. 38/39; 
see here 523n.c). *Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.1, a.4. fMeyronnes Comm. sup. 
Sent. 1, d.38/9, q1, a.4. %Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $161. "Candia Comm sup. Sent. 
1, q.6, a.2, $161. ! Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $161. Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, 
a.2, $161. 
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Si ergo in voluntate est causa eiusce contingentiae, consequens est ex antea 
talem rationem voluntati quam intellectui attribui oportere, quodve intellec- 
tus aspiciat in voluntate, quo possit de futuro contingenti certificari. Id autem 
non fit quia voluntatem ut indifferentem ad hoc vel ad illud intellectus intuea- 
tur. Sed ipsam certificationem per determinationem eiusce voluntatis habeat 
necesse est. 


293 Etutclarius huiusce doctoris mentem, quam ipse sequor teneatis, docet 
hunc ordinem inter intellectum et voluntatem. Primo quidem intellectus 
divinus producit obiecta cognita in esse intellegibili, deinde voluntas compla- 
cet in illis. Tertio loco ex cognitione ipsa et complacentia voluntas determinat 
tale obiectum fore, ut Antichristum pro tali instanti vel tali. Denique intel- 
lectus divinus aspicit illud et cognoscit, et similiter voluntas complacet in eo 
quod determinavit. Unde sicut talem determinationem consequitur adhaesiva 
cognitio, ita similiter quaedam complacentia. 


294 "Vel sic et in idem redit: Intellectus divinus primo intellegit quiddita- 
tes omnium creabilium, aeque quidem eorum quae erunt et quae non erunt. 
Deinde voluntas divina illa diligit volitione, ut | aiunt, simplicis complacen- 
tiae. Tertio loco voluntas divina <... determinat illas quidditates quae de se 
sunt indeterminatae ad esse et non esse ad alterum contradictoriorum. Deni- 
que divinus intellectus aspiciens determinationem voluntatis intellegit talia 
esse determinata et ita futura et praesentia cognoscit. Dicamus vel clarius (si 
fieri potest): divina essentia ostendit intellectui divino terminos simplices con- 
clusionum tam rerum necessariarum quam possibilium vel contingentium. 
Deinde intellectus divinus format conclusiones talium terminorum, <...) quae 
sunt notae et evidentes ex terminis exceptis contingentibus, quae quoniam 
evidentes ex terminis non sunt, ut neutras illas concipit. Divina postea volun- 
tas tales conclusiones sibi per intellectum ostensas determinat ad alteram 
partem, dicens hoc erit, hoc non erit. Tandem divinus intellectus convertit 
se ad ipsam voluntatem divinam et videt determinatam eam propositionem 
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is ‘in the will, it follows from what precedes that such a reason ought to be 
attributed ‘to the will rather than to the intellect, or ‘that the intellect sees 
into the will so that it can be certain about a contingent future. And it doesn't 
happen because the intellect sees ‘the will as indifferent to this or to that’ But 
it’s necessary that it possess ‘the certification through determination of the 
will’? 


293 “And so that you may more clearly follow the Doctor’s reasoning, which 
is also mine, he expounds this relationship between intellect and will. In- 
deed ‘first, the divine intellect produces known objects in an intelligible 
being. Next, ‘the will takes satisfaction in them’ And ‘third, from cognition 
itself and complacency, the will determines that such an object will hap- 
pen,’ such as the Antichrist at some moment or another. Finally, the divine 
'intellect perceives that object and knows it, and likewise the will takes sat- 
isfaction in that which it determined. Whence just as steadfast knowledge 
follows such a determination, so likewise some complacency.¢ 


294 "And then the Doctor returns to the same issue: ‘Divine intellect first 
understands the quiddities of all creatable things, equally in fact 'of those 
that will be and those that will not.’ Next, that divine ‘will loves with a voli- 
tion, as they say, ‘of simple complacency’ ‘Third, the divine will [...] deter- 
mines those quiddities which are indeterminate in themselves to be and not 
to be to one or the other of the contradictories.’ Finally, ‘the divine intel- 
lect, looking at the determination of the will, understands such things to be 
determined’ and thus ‘knows them as future and present things.’* Let's now 
say this more clearly (if that’s possible): ‘the divine essence’ shows ‘simple 
terms’ of conclusions ‘to the divine intellect, as much of necessary things 
as of possible or contingent things. Next, ‘the divine intellect forms’ con- 
clusions ‘of such terms, [...] which are known’ and evident from the ‘terms, 
with the exclusion of the contingent things, which, since they are not evi- 
dent ‘from the terms, are conceived as neutrals’ Afterwards, ‘the divine will 
determines to either part such’ conclusions ‘which were shown to itself by 
the intellect, saying this will be, this will not be.’ Finally, ‘the divine intellect’ 
looks at ‘the divine will itself and sees the determined proposition that it had 
shown itself as neutral and from such a proposition which it sees, it knows 


a Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, §161. P Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6,a.2, $161. Candia 
Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $192. ‘Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $192; cf. Duns Scotus 
Ord. 1, d.38. p.2 et d.39, qq.1-5. * Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d. 38/9, q.2, a.un. 
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quam sibi ut neutram ostenderat, | et ex tali propositione quam videt, cogno- 
scit propositiones contingentes, videlicet Antichristus erit, Antichristus non 
erit, et assimiles. Quae ergo contingentia sunt et illorum varietates attri- 
buuntur divinae voluntati. Illa quidem conclusiones sibi ut neutras per intel- 
lectum ostensas determinat ad alteram partem, ut dictum est. 


295 "Sed infallibilitas divinae scientiae eo ipso clare percipitur quoniam 
intellectus, videns voluntatem divinam, videt intuitive eius determinationem. 
Nihil etenim quod in voluntate habitet, intellectum divinum latere potest. Ita- 
que sicuti stante determinatione voluntatis, ut hoc tertio loco dicitur, res non 
possunt non evenire, quae secundo loco statim dicto sunt neutrae et indeter- 
minatae. Ita intellectus divinus quarto loco infallibilem de contingentibus | 
eis notitiam habet. 


296 "Praeterea ad haec apertius intellegenda distinctio istaec haud praeter- 
mittenda videtur. Voluntas divina modis duobus considerari habet, videlicet 
aut ut virtus seu potentia perceptiva aut ut potentia activa seu executiva. 
Distinctionem hanc intellegite rogo. Divina quippe essentia se ipsam vult, 
se ipsam percipit, non tamen se ipsam elicit vel producit. Creaturam autem 
ita vult quod etiam illam producit. Aliud igitur est percipere, aliud exsequi. 
Item voluntas seu potentia volitiva, ut activa est et executiva non praesup- 
ponit nec consequitur formaliter, ut aiunt, rationem intellectivi. Verbi causa: 
esse activum seu executivum et esse intellectivum non se habent secundum 
prius et posterius, nam si formaliter esse activum seu executivum praesuppo- 
neret intellectivum, impossibile esset aliquid agere quin illud intellegeret, quod 
falsum est. Et ex insequenti, ratio activitatis rationem intellectivi haud qua- 
quam praesupponit. Tertio loco non praetermittendum videtur esse volitivum 
aut perceptivum universaliter intellectivum praesupponere, nam appetere aut 
diligere quicquam nequeo, quin id vel agnoscam vel intellegam. Id enim recte 
dicitur: Diligo ergo intellego vel agnosco: Denique hoc habetote: determina- 
tionem divinae voluntatis nequaquam intellegi formaliter, inquam, ut per- 
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contingent propositions? for example, the Antichrist will be, the Antichrist 
will not be, and similar things.> Therefore, which contingencies exist and 
how these vary is attributed to the divine will. It ‘determines for itself’ the 
conclusions to either part, as was said, ‘shown by the intellect as neutrals.'* 


295 "But ‘the infallibility of divine knowledge’ is clearly self-evident since 
‘the intellect, seeing the divine will, sees intuitively its determination. For 
nothing that is contained in the will can be concealed from the divine intel- 
lect" Hence, ‘just as in the persisting determination of the will) as noted 
thirdly, ‘contingencies are not able to not happen’ that, as just noted sec- 
ondly, are neutral and indeterminate, so fourthly, ‘the divine intellect pos- 
sesses infallible knowledge about these contingents.4 


296 "Furthermore, I'm under the impression that for a broader understand- 
ing of these things this distinction is required. The divine will has to be 
considered under two modes: ‘namely, either as a potency or ‘perceptive 
power’ or as ‘an active or executive power. Please understand this distinc- 
tion. Obviously, ‘the divine essence wills itself’ perceives itself, yet does not 
elicit or ‘produce itself? But ‘any creature it so wills, it also ‘produces. It is, 
then, one thing to perceive and another to execute.’ Likewise, the will or the 
volitive power, ‘as being active and executive, does not presuppose nor fol- 
low formally, as they say, ‘the principle of understanding." For example: ‘the 
active' or executive 'being and the intellective being are not related in the 
sense of former and latter, for should the active or executive being formally 
presuppose the intellective being, it would be impossible to do anything 
unless it understood it, which is false.’ And it follows that ‘the principle of 
activity’ never ‘presupposes the principle of knowing.’ It seems that a third 
point shouldn't be overlooked: ‘the volitive or perceptive being universally 
presupposes the intellective being, for I’m unable ‘to desire or love’ some- 
thing unless I either ‘know it or understand it’ For it is said correctly: ‘I 
love therefore I understand and know.” Finally, consider this: I say that the 
determination of the ‘divine will’ is never ‘formally’ understood, as some 


a Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d. 38/9, q.3, a.un.; cf. Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $195. 
>See Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d. 38/9, q.3, a.un. *Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, 
d.38/9, q.3, a.un.; cf. Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $195. * Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 
I, d.38/9, q.3,a.un. * Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $183 and $135. ‘Candia Comm sup. 
Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $183. — 8See Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $183. "Candia Comm sup. 
Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $184. ‘Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $184. Candia Comm sup. Sent. 
I, q.6, a.2, $184. ‘Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $185. ! Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, 
a.2, $185. 
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ceptionem quandam potentiae volitivae, verum potius eiusce potentiae exe- 
cutionem in eo quod activa est. 


297 “Quod quidem fit evidens ex tali namque determinatione | evenit Anti- 
christum futurum tali tempestate non autem tali, neque id per modum cu- 
iusdam purae perceptionis, verum potius executionis. Quando igitur aliquis 
insultaret et diceret: Quam primo naturaliter volitiva divina vult, tam primo 
intellectiva intellegit? Si volitiva, inquam, | accipitur ut exprimit actum per- 
ceptivum, verum id quidem; si ut actum executivum, infitiandum est. Etenim 
ex antea divina essentia est futurorum contingentium causaliter contentiva 
quam sit illorum scientia seu cognitio adhaesiva. Ex hoc enim deus cogno- 
scit futura contingentia quia videt determinationem divinae voluntatis. Prior 
igitur est ipsa determinatio quam sit eiuscemodi adhaesiva cognitio. Verum 
quam primo est determinatio divinae voluntatis, tam primo est divina essentia 
talis futuri causaliter contentiva, ergo ex antea est ad intra causaliter con- 
tentiva quam sit ad extra scientia adhaesiva. Et si brevibus loqui possum, 
intellectiva divina virtus seu potentia actu suae adhaesionis volitivam ut per- 
ceptivam non praesupponit, verum ut executivam respectuque veritatis con- 
tingentis quidem. 


298 "Dixi statim ‘si brevibus loqui possum. Possem quidem, sed ad alia dis- 
serenda quasi vi quadam pertrahor. Etenim veritas determinata futurorum 
contingentium, ut Antichristi, non est in deo formaliter, ut aiunt, sed obiec- 
tive tantum. Causa autem huiusce veritatis bene est in deo formaliter, id est 
actualiter, videlicet determinatio suae voluntatis. Ex quo elicitur si futurum, 
ut Antichristus, habet veritatem determinatam in deo, habet eam, ut dicunt, 
obiective. Quod si ita est, haud frustra Doctor Subtilis locutus est. Contingen- 
tium, ait, veritas in divina notitia, sed non in eorum existentia determinata est. 
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perception ‘of the volitive power, but rather as the execution of this power 
insofar as it ‘is active}? 


297 “Indeed it becomes evident, then, ‘that from such a determination’ it 
comes about that the Antichrist will exist at some time but not at some other 
time, and this is not ‘by means of some pure perception but rather of exe- 
cution.^ What about when anyone jumps up and says: ‘However soon the 
volitive divine naturally wills something, at the same time the intellective 
divine understands’?° I respond: ‘If the volitive is conceived “as referring to 
the perceptive act,” the statement is clearly true; if as referring to the “exec- 
utive act,” the statement has to be rejected.“ For as stated earlier, ‘the divine 
essence causally contains future contingencies, insofar as it is knowledge 
or steadfast cognition of those future contingencies. For ‘from this God 
knows future contingencies since he sees the determination of the divine 
will’ Therefore, ‘that determination itself is’ prior to ‘the steadfast cogni- 
tion of such contingencies.* But ‘as soon as the determination of the divine 
will exists, at the same time the divine essence contains such future things 
causally, and so through the prior” the divine essence causally contains inter- 
nally, rather than through steadfast knowing externally.’ And if I can say this 
briefly: ‘the divine’ intellective potency or power ‘in act of its steadfastness 
does not presuppose the volitive as the perceptive, but ‘as the executive’ and 
indeed ‘in respect to a contingent reality. 


298 “Ijust said ‘if I can say this briefly. I certainly could, but I’m drawn into a 
discussion of other issues, as if by some force. For ‘the determined reality of 
future things, like the Antichrist, ‘is not in God formally, as they say, ‘but only 
objectively'* Yet the cause of this reality is formally (that is, actually) well 
within God, namely, ‘the determination of his will’ And from this it can be 
inferred that ‘if a future thing, such as the Antichrist, ‘has a determined real- 
ity in God, it has it, as they say, ‘objectively-! But if that's so, the Subtle Doctor 
gotit right. 'The reality' of contingencies, he says, 'is in the divine knowledge, 


a Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $186. " Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $187. ©Can- 
dia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $187. Candia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $187. ° Candia 
Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $163. fCandia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $163. 8 Candia 
Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $163. hSee Bugnolo 2006/10, “per prius." iCandia Comm 
sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, § 163: (ergo per prius est ad extra causaliter contentiva quam sit ad extra 
scientia adhaesiva). In both Peter of Candia and Peter of Rivo these read ad extra ... ad extra. 
Either R. or his Ms switched the first to ad intra. iCandia Comm sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.2, $187. 
*Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.4, a.2. 'Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.4, 
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Planum id quidem. Nam aliquid esse in aliquo tantum obiective, nihil aliud 
quicquam videtur nisi actum illius terminare. Eo modo profecto sunt contin- 
gentia tantum in scientia divina. Terminant quidem actum divinae scientiae, 
itaque ibi obiective dumtaxat esse censentur. 


299 "Ex his iam tandem, patres praestantissimi, quae de scientia et prae- 
scientia dei, quae de rerum coactione et essendi necessitate, quae de libero 
arbitrio obiecta sunt, facile dissolvi possunt. | Verum de intellectu et volun- 
tate haud nulla quae ad ambiguitatem tollendam necessaria videntur attin- 
genda sunt. Quid istuc? Intellectus ipse quidem atque voluntas, duae vires 
sunt in anima nostra seu potentiae, quibus si careremus ut bruta quaedam 
animalia omnino viveremus. Et quoniam perfectionem in nobis quandam 
dicunt, eas vel in deo eminentius esse confitemur. Intellectus quidem docet 
illuminat agnoscit disputat ratiocinatur argumentatur edisserit oculis ple- 
nus est. Quae supra caelos et quae infra sunt intuetur sciscitatur percon- 
tatur interrogat. Aliquando ambiguus aliquando sapiens aliquando videtur 
ignorans. Consiliatur quidem non determinat non deliberat. Neminem amat 
neminem odit neminem cogit aut urget, neminem punit aut damnat, nulli 
necessitatem imponit. Nullius boni nullius mali est causa primaria. Non 
praecipit, non oboedientiam quaeritat. Non, si fas est dicere, libere sed natu- 
raliter agere videtur. Voluntas autem divina quasi e regione toto orbe regina 
censetur. Non habet sui supra se causam quandoquidem rerum omnium 
extra deum ipsa sit causa. Quos vult caritate complectitur, diligit, amat. Alios 
vero negligit, flocci pendit, odit. Et quando collibuerit artat urget impellit 
avocat indurat, nova creat, antiqua demolitur et destruit. Sic volo, sic iubeo 
dicit. Ipsa praedestinationis dumtaxat est causa. Quem vult punit et damnat. 
Quem vult accipit et gratum habet. Omnia quae vult potest, non autem quae 
potest ipsa vult omnia. Ex sua | determinatione divinus intellectus futura 
quaeque contingentia speculatur, quam nisi animadverteret ea illa profecto 
intueri non posset. 
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but is not’ determined ‘in their existence.’ That's certainly clear. For ‘some- 
thing to be in something only objectively; seems nothing other than ‘to 
terminate its act. In precisely this way only ‘are contingencies in divine 
knowledge’ They in fact ‘terminate the act of divine knowledge, and so they 
are thought to be there only ‘objectively.> 


299 "Finally, distinguished gentlemen, from these statements the problems 
that were posed concerning God's knowledge and foreknowledge, concern- 
ing the inevitability of events and necessity of being, and concerning free 
will can easily be solved. But to remove the ambiguity concerning the intel- 
lect and will some points appear necessary to mention. How so? Well, the 
intellect and the will are two forces or powers in our soul. Without them we 
would live exactly like irrational animals. And since they say that we pos- 
sess some perfection, we declare that God possesses these two in greater 
measure. The intellect instructs, illuminates, recognizes, debates, reasons, 
proves, expounds, and is all eyes. It observes, inquires, investigates, and ques- 
tions whatever is above and below the skies. Sometimes it looks doubtful, 
sometimes wise, and other times ignorant. It does deliberate, but it doesn't 
determine nor decide. It loves no one, hates no one, incites or urges no one, 
punishes or condemns no one, obligates no one. It's the primary cause of 
no good or bad thing. It doesn't give orders and it demands no obedience. If 
one is allowed to say so, it seems to act not freely but naturally. The divine 
will, however, is regarded conversely as queen throughout world. It has no 
cause of itself above itself since it itself is the cause of all things external to 
God. Those whom it wills it embraces, favors, and loves with magnanimity. 
Others, however, it neglects, dislikes, and hates. And when it so pleases it 
hems in, urges, forces, changes course, and hardens; it makes new things; it 
demolishes and destroys old ones, saying this is what I want, this is what I 
command.* The divine will is the sole cause of predestination. It punishes 
and damns whom it wants and accepts and cherishes whom it wants. It's 
capable of everything it wants, but it doesn't want everything of which it's 
capable.4 From its own determination the divine intellect observes every 
future contingency. The intellect certainly couldn't see these contingencies 
unless it inspected the will. 


a Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.4, a2. "Meyronnes Comm. sup. Sent. 1, d.38/9, q.4, 
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300 “Nunc autem quando divum Augustinum gravissimum auctorem doc- 
tissimumque testem adducitis dicentem, universas Deus creaturas et spiri- 
tuales et corporales non quia sunt ideo novit, ceterum ideo sunt quia novit. Non 
enim nescivit quae fuerat creaturus, quia ergo scivit creavit, non quia crea- 
vit scivit; et alibi: Non enim haec quae creata sunt, ideo sciuntur a deo quia 
facta sunt, at potius ideo facta sunt <...) quia immutabiliter a deo sciuntur, 
arguere ex his videmini scientiam vel praescientiam dei causam esse eorum 
quae fiunt. | Et quando ratiocinamini dicentes: ‘Si deus ex aeternitate distinc- 
tam et infallibilem praescientiam seu notitiam haberet nos hodie hoc ex 
Raudensis hortulo recessuros, quod plane futurum contingens est.’ Conse- 
quens fortasse arbitramini ‘ut divina cognitio, variato'—pro libertate nostra 
recessu— ‘ipso futuro, ipsa etiam variabilis sit’ aut falli possit. 


301 "Pro responsione latere non debet deum esse causam potius et capi- 
talius per voluntatem quam per intellectum. Intellectus namque principium 
repraesentativum est, voluntas autem elicitivum productivumque. Verum dig- 
nius quiddam et honorabilius producere quam ostendere seu repraesentare 
esse videtur. Voluntas igitur in animae potentiis intellectu ipso capitalior 
esse dignoscitur. Intellectus namque creaturas ostendit et satis est illi; volun- 
tas autem illas elicit et producit. Addamus quod sui actus et operationis est 
domina, et quod insequens est, libera; intellectus autem libertatem nescit at 
potius necessitatem quandam intuetur. Si dixerimus deum in sua scientia et 
arte aeterna res per intellectum continere verissimum id quidem, capitalius 
tamen per ipsam voluntatem: | perillum siquidem repraesentativae, per hanc 
vero elicitivae et productivae continentur. Nec dicere prodest intellectum 
dirigere voluntatem aut illam determinare, eoque ipso illum praestantiorem 
iure censeri. Voluntas etenim sine intellectus suffragio sese sufficientissime 
determinat. Neque ab illo nisi fortasse consultante dirigitur. Atqui imperare 
quam consulere semper antiquius esse videtur atque praestantius. 
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300 “Now, you're introducing divine Augustine as a witness? a most serious 
and learned authority, who writes: ‘But God does not, therefore, know all his 
creatures, both spiritual and corporeal, because they are, but they, therefore, 
are because he knows them. For he was not ignorant of what he was going 
to create." And in another passage: ‘For these things which have been cre- 
ated are not known by God because they have been made; rather they have 
been made, even though changeable, because they are known unchange- 
ably by him. Based on this you seem to argue that God's knowledge and 
prescience is the cause of those things that happen. And you argue as fol- 
lows: ‘God from all eternity had the precise and infallible foreknowledge or 
awareness that we are going to withdraw today from Rho’s garden, which is 
obviously a future contingency. If so, you might think it’s logical ‘that divine 
knowledge, when the future is variable’ by our freedom to leave, ‘is also vari- 
able’ or can fail. 


301 “To address this issue one must realize that God is more accurately and 
principally the cause ‘by his will than by his intellect. For ‘the intellect is 
a representative principle; the will, however, is an elicitive and productive 
one. But it seems more worthy and honorable to produce something than 
to show or represent it. The will, then, among the powers of the soul, is recog- 
nized as more important than the intellect. For the intellect shows creatures 
and is satisfied with that; the will, however, elicits and produces them. Let's 
add that the will is the sovereign of her own action and operation and is, con- 
sequently, free. The intellect, by contrast, doesn’t know freedom: it instead 
observes a certain necessity. If we’re going to say that God ‘in his knowledge 
and eternal art contains things through his intellect, that’s absolutely true. 
Yet he does that ‘principally through his will, since intellect contains ‘rep- 
resentative things, but the will contains ‘elicitive and productive things. It 
useless to say that the intellect directs the will or determines it and is, there- 
fore, rightly thought to be superior.” For the will is highly self-determining 
without the assent of the intellect. And the intellect doesn't guide the will 
except perhaps in consulting. Yet to command always seems more venera- 
ble and superior than to counsel. 


aSee DTL 2.256. > Aug, Trin. 1513 (McKenna). ‘Aug. Trin. 6.10 (McKenna). 4DTz 2.253. 
*Peter of Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, d.38, q.1., Sec. concl. ‘See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, 4.38, 
qi, Ad. arg. sec. Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, d.38, q.1., Sec. concl, Ad prim. — ^See Aquila 
Comm. in Sent. 1, d.38, q.1., Sec. concl., Ad sec. See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, d.38, q.1. Contr. 
istam concl., Ad prim. 
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302 “Quando igitur doctissimi multi astruere videntur scientiam divinam 
causam productarum rerum existere, acquiescendum est illis. Ita tamen ut 
non tota ne capitalis quidem causa esse dicatur. Scilicet ipse deus causa 
rerum omnium per intellectum et voluntatem praedicatur, verum volun- 
tas est potior. Itaque posito intellectu seu scientia, res ipsa non ponitur 
nisi voluntas adsit et exequatur. Nec habent futura contingentia proprie pro 
sui causa immediata et proxima divinam praescientiam, sed potius divinae 
voluntatis determinationem. Inde propter quasdam auctoritates, quae primo 
obtutu oppositum exprimere videntur, animadvertamus oportet dei prae- 
scientiam duobus modis intellegi posse: | uno ut beneplacitum voluntatis 
includit, altero ut est cognitio a quocumque actu seclusa voluntario. Modo 
primo potest dici praescientia seu scientia causa futurorum. Sic enim volun- 
tarii rationem sapere videtur. Modo autem reliquo minime quidem. Nam 
sic actus censetur mere naturalis. Sed iam utrovis modo accipiatur, non est 
ipsius praescientiae humanae voluntati ullam coactionem aut necessitatem 
inferre. 


303 “Dicebatis praeterea nunc nuper, ‘Destructo aliquo quod sciri potest, 
destruatur et eius scientia necesse est. Cumque recessus noster hoc ex hor- 
tulo sit variabilis, variato ipso variabitur et divina cognitio. Plane eiuscemodi 
verborum collectio staret, quando scientia et cognitio divina a rebus creatis | 
mensuraretur, uti nostra cognitio mensuratur. Verum contra fit dei namque 
scientia non mensuratur a rebus, sed ad amussim et super, ut aiunt, omnia 
demetitur. Ad cumulum autem et harum rerum summam quae dicturus sum 
non autem docturus audite quaeso. 


304 "Divina essentia seu natura agit, ut fide tenemus, ad extra. Sed non 
ratione memoriae fecundae suae concurrit cum angelorum aut hominum 
voluntate ad illorum actus libere producendos. Etenim modus producendi 
fecundae ipsius memoriae est mere necessarius. Respectu enim verbi divini 
cuius est formale principium productivum nequit se contingenter habere. 
Consequens igitur est, si ratione memoriae fecundae divina essentia formali- 
ter, ut aiunt, actum voluntatis angelicae vel humanae produceret, necessario 


22 et super s.l. suppl. O! || ante omnia al. ver. rs. O! 23 demetitur] dime- OV || sum mg. 
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302 "When therefore many eminent scholars seem to assert that the divine 
knowledge is the cause of all produced things, one must agree with them. 
But only to the extent that it's declared not the whole cause nor even the 
principle cause. Obviously God is said to be the cause of all things through 
intellect and will, but will is more powerful. So when the intellect or knowl- 
edge is posited, the thing itself is not posited unless the will is present and 
executes. Nor 'do future contingencies have as their own immediate and 
proximate cause the divine foreknowledge but rather the determination of 
the divine will’? Hence, ‘according to certain authorities’ who at first view 
seem to express the opposite, we should notice that God's 'prescience' can 
‘be understood in two modes: in the first as it includes the good pleasure of 
the will, and in the second as it ‘is knowledge separated from any voluntary 
act. 'In the first mode it can be said' that prescience or knowledge is 'the 
cause of future events.’ ‘For in that case’ it seems to discern ‘the principle of 
the voluntary. But in the other mode it absolutely cannot. Because ‘in that 
case the act' will be thought *merely natural" But in whatever mode it is con- 
ceived, it does not belong to that 'prescience to impose any' inevitability or 
‘necessity on the human will’? 


303 “Moreover, you said a short while ago that ‘when something is destroyed 
that could be known, by necessity the knowledge of the thing is also de- 
stroyed. Now since our departure is variable, divine knowledge will also vary 
when our departure varies'^ Such an argument would obviously stand if 
divine knowledge and cognition were measured by created things, as our 
cognition is measured. But with God it's different for his knowledge is not 
measured by things but it measures everything, as the saying goes, to a hair's 
breadth and beyond. But please listen to the conclusion and the apex of 
these things that I will report but not fully endorse. 


304 “The ‘divine essence’ or nature, as we firmly believe, ‘acts ad extra’ But 
by principle of its fecund memory’ it does not come together with the will 
of the angels or men to produce their acts freely.? For ‘the mode of produc- 
ing’ its own ‘fecund memory’ is ‘merely necessary: In respect to the divine 
‘Word, whose ‘formal productive principle’ it is, the fecund memory can 
never ‘be disposed contingently.f Consequently, ‘If by the principle of the 
fecund memory, the divine essence, as they say, ‘formally produces an act’ 


a Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, §106. "Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $107. *See 
DTL 2.253. "Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $94. * Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, 
$84. ‘Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, § 84. 
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quidem quippiam extra se produceret, quod nequaquam adaurescit, sed infi- 
tiandum est. Non agit etiam ad exteriora ipsa essentia ratione intellectus, 
cumactus ut productivus et operatio illius sit mere naturalis. Relinquitur ergo 
ut agat ad extrinseca ratione voluntatis. Dicetis iam cuius ratione voluntatis 
(sunt enim rationes plures). Non, inquam, ratione complacentiae fecundae. 
Sic enim spiritus sancti ad interiora est principium productivum, ad exteriora 
vero non respicit. Neque ratione ut voluntas ipsa est apprehesiva seu percep- 
tiva potentia, divina natura aliquid producit. Nam natura ipsa seu essentia 
se ipsam diligit et ita se ipsam vult et percipit, non tamen se ipsam producit. 
Ea ipsa igitur ut voluntas perceptiva est, non est alicuius principium produc- 
tivum. 


305 “A sufficienti igitur partitione elicitur ut divina essentia sit ad extra cau- 
saliter effectiva ratione voluntatis quae ad contradictoria libera omnino esse 
convincitur. Dicetis exinde: 'Nonne deteriminatio in voluntate divina cau- 
saliter antecedens actum voluntatis angelicae vel humanae illius libertatem 
dirimit contingentiamque secludit? Minime quidem. | Divina etenim ipsa 
essentia ita se determinat ad effectum quempiam producendum quod potest 
se non determinare ad eundem, quandoquidem se contingenter determinat 
ad cuiusvis effectus productionem. Si stante igitur tali determinatione ipsa 
potest se non determinare, consequens est per huiuscemodi determinationem 
effectum nullam ad esse necessitatem habiturum. Praeterea nulla necessi- 
tas consecutionis ponit formaliter necessitatem consequentis aut anteceden- 
tis. Quod si secus in quacumque bona et formali seu causali consequentia, 
ut aiunt, consequens semper esset necessarium, quod plane falsum est. Cum 
igitur determinatio divinae voluntatis respectu actus creatae voluntatis non 
dicat nisi quandam sequelae necessitatem, consequens est talem determina- 
tionem nullam in actu voluntatis ponere necessitatem. Sequitur enim: deus 
vult nos velle recessum ex hoc hortulo, ergo ipsum volumus. Colligatio qui- 
dem haec seu consequentia formalis est. Consequens tamen, videlicet ipse 


3 ut productivus s.l. suppl.O! 5 rationess.l.suppl.O! 9 etpercipits.. suppl. O! 10 volun- 
tas s.l. suppl. O! | principium s.l. suppl. O! 18 contingenter s.l. suppl. O! 21 ad esse s.l. 
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of the human or angelic ‘will, it then necessarily produces’ something ‘out- 
side' itself, which doesn't sound right at all? and should be rejected. Indeed 
‘the essence’ itself does not act toward external things by the principle ‘of 
the intellect’ because ‘the act, as productive, and operation of the intellect 
is ‘merely natural.” It remains, therefore, that the divine essence acts toward 
the externals by the principle of the will. Now you will say: since there are 
more principles, by the principle of which will? Not, I say, by the principle of 
fecund complacency.: For such is the ‘productive principle of the Holy Spirit’ 
toward internal things, but the productive principle does not show concern 
toward external things.? Nor does the divine nature produce anything by the 
principle that the will itself is an apprehensive or perceptive power. For the 
divine nature or ‘essence loves itself’ and therefore ‘wills itself’ and perceives 
itself, ‘yet it does not produce itself? Therefore this very nature, ‘inasmuch as 
the will is perceptive, is not ‘the productive principle’ of anything.* 


305 “From a sufficient division, then, it can be deduced that the ‘divine 
essence’ is ‘causally ad extra by the effective’ principle of the will, which is 
proven to be totally free [to choose] either contradictory. Now you'll reply: 
‘When the determination in the divine will causally precedes the act’ of 
the angelic or human will, doesn’t it ‘take away its liberty and eliminate 
any contingency’? Not at all. For ‘the divine essence thus determines itself 
to produce some effect insofar as it is able not to determine itself’ to the 
same effect when ‘it determines itself contingently to the production of any 
effect whatever. Hence, ‘if when such a determination is taken’ the divine 
essence ‘is able not to determine itself’ it follows that ‘through a determi- 
nation of this sort the effect will have no necessity to exist. ‘Besides, no 
necessity of a consequence formally posits the necessity of a consequent 
nor of an antecedent.’ And if this were otherwise, ‘in whatever good conse- 
quence, formal or causal, as they say, ‘it would always be necessary, which 
is patently false ‘Thus because the determination of the divine will, in 
respect to the act’ of a created will, ‘calls only for some necessity’ of con- 
sequence, accordingly, such a determination posits ‘no necessity in the act 
of the will For it follows: God wills us to will the departure from this gar- 
den, so we will that. But this connection or consequence is formal. Neverthe- 


^ On adaurescit, see Introduction 52. } Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6,a.3, $91. See Candia 
Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6,a.3, $94. * Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $94. * Candia Comm. 
sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $89. Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $95.  §Candia Comm. sup. 
Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, §95. " Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $97. ‘Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, 
q.6, a.3, $97. iCandia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $ 97. 
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recessus, necessitatem nullam patitur, quemadmodum nec antecedens et ita 
non dirimitur libertas aut contingentia voluntatis, neque determinatio ante- 
cedens in causa libera respectu effectus libertatem aliquam contradictionis 
excludit. 


306 “Haec ea illa sunt, praestantissimi patres, quae de dei praescientia et 
libero arbitrio non ex Lactentii lectione ceterum ex doctissimorum sanctis- 
simorumque virorum doctrina et eruditione me aliquando lucubrasse com- 
memini. Ubi si expectationi vestrae et voto haud facere satis potui, veniam 
tamen mihi tribui in re tam ardua, si humanitatem vestram recte intellego, 
non despero. Percipere tamen datur hac in venatione catellis me atque lyci- 
scis latrantibus leporem quandam excitasse. Sollertes quidem estis et indu- 
strii. Itaque | hinc aut inde per vestigia qui potest illum capere capiat." 


307 Tunc omnes surrexere dicentes: “Cupimus omnes valeas, Raudensis 
noster. Doctiores enim ex hortulo hoc ipso tuo quam quando venius com- 
migramus." 

Explicit secunde diei Dialogus in Lactentium. 


16 Explicit...Lactentium add. O : explicit Anthonii Raudensis dialogus secunde diei in Lac- 
tentium add. in rubr. V 
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less the consequence—namely, the departure—suffers no necessity. In the 
same way, the antecedent [suffers no necessity], and so 'the liberty or the 
contingencies’ of the will are not taken away,* nor does ‘an antecedent deter- 
mination in a free cause with respect to the effect’ exclude ‘some liberty of 
contradiction.’ 


306 “These things, distinguished gentlemen, I remember having read occa- 
sionally at night about God's foreknowledge and the free will, not from a text 
of Lactentius, but from the teaching and erudition of the greatest scholars 
and saints. If I was unable to fulfill your expectation and wish, I still hope 
to be forgiven regarding such a difficult issue if I rightly understand your 
humanity. Still one can see that I’ve started a hare in this hunt with barking 
pups and wolf-dogs.* But you're smart and industrious. So let him who is able 
to catch the hare catch him here or there on the trail.” 


307 At that moment all rose and said: “We all wish you well, dear Rho, for 
we leave this garden of yours wiser than when we arrived.” 
The second day’s Dialogue against Lactentius ends. 


a Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, §95. ^» Candia Comm. sup. Sent. 1, q.6, a.3, $99. See 
Isid. Orig. 12.2.28: “Dogs born from chance mating of wolves with dogs are called lycisci... 
(Barney-Lewis-Beach-Berghof). 
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(DIALOGUS) TERTIUS 
(PROLOGUS) 


1 Postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras, Beatissime Pater, orta dies tertia 
quidem Pentecostes, cum illi ipsi iidem qui praetridie clarissimi viri huc loci 
convenerant ex integro omnes sub hemicyclis pampineis me deambulantem 
convenerunt. Mirabar, cum civitate domos distractas longius in vicos atque 
remotas ipsi haberent, qui fieri posset ut eodem paene momento cellulae 
meae ostiolum aeque omnes irrupissent. Sciscitabar unde id esset. Dice- 
bant Comitem Vitalianum Bonromeum—lItaliae quippe inter cives ornatos 
et splendidos ornatissimum splendidissimumque, immo inter magnificos 
magnificentissimum unum—extra sed propter moenia civitatis viridium 
quoddam seu pomerium omni nobilissimarum arborum genere consitum 
iam pridem excitasse. Cuius medio si vitae arbor et immortalitatis adesset, 
deliciarum paradisus crederetur a plurimis. Dicebantque sese omnis simul 
sellis ostreis pictisque tapetis apud illum habitos esse atque lautissimo sym- 
posio quemadmodum liberalissime suo pro more persaepe assolet magni- 
fico rerum apparatu et ministrorum examine mensis discubuisse. 


2 Inter epulandum autem cum de multis variisque rebus sermo eos inter 
haberetur, eo aiunt ventum est—verba enim oriuntur ex verbis—ut Vita- 
lianus ipse diceret, non tot tantasque iacturas et clades horrendas | urbem 
Romam sub regibus et Caesaribus perpessam esse quot quantasve sub re 
publica et consulibus deflevisset. Contra vero alii rem eam publicam sanctis- 
simam extitisse ingenuam sine iugo liberam disserebant, maioreque quiete 
pace et otio perfruentem diuturnius floruisse contendebant. Cum autem 
qui rem eam deciderent non haberent—non enim ibi Cato non Caesar 
aderant—at quisque sensum suum aliquo iure defensitare conaretur, 
disceptationem eiuscemodi et controversiam in me quam cognoscerem 


1 Dialogus Tertius] Incipit tertius feliciter add in rubr. V 
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PROLOGUE 


1 “The morrow's dawn,” Most Blessed Father, “was lighting the earth with the 
lamp of Phoebus,’ the third day of Pentecost “now risen,” when the same dis- 
tinguished people who had assembled here the day before? all arrived again 
as I strolled beneath a vine draped pergola. How, I wondered, could they 
have all burst through the door of my humble abode nearly simultaneously 
when their houses were dispersed in various quarters throughout the city 
and at some distance from each other. I asked what might explain this. They 
said that Count Vitaliano Borromeo—the most distinguished and illustrious 
person among the distinguished and illustrious citizens of Italy, or rather the 
peerlessly magnificent individual among the magnificent—had some time 
ago landscaped some verdant land or arboretum? just outside the city walls 
and planted it with every kind of majestic tree. If in its middle it had the tree 
of life and immortality, most people would think it the Garden of Eden.° My 
visitors also reported that the Count had received the whole group at his 
palace there, accommodated on purple curule stools “with embroidered 
coverings.”® And as he is forever wont in keeping with his generosity, they 
were seated at table for a most lavish symposium with a magnificent culi- 
nary array and surrounded by numerous servants. 


2 During the dinner as they were discussing a wide range of topics, there 
came a point, they said—since one comment leads to another—that Vitali- 
ano himself remarked that the city of Rome had not suffered nearly as many 
andas extensive losses and terrible disasters under the kings and the Caesars 
as it had agonized over during the republic and under the consuls. Others, 
however, expressed the opposite view that the republic stood out as the most 
virtuous, free and without subjugation. They argued that it had flourished 
longer, enjoying greater serenity and more peaceful conditions. Since the 
group lacked those who could decide this question— given the absence of 
a Cato or a Caesar—but everyone tried to defend his idea on some grounds, 
they all declared unanimously that it fell to me to analyze it and draw a final 


a On praetridie, see Introduction 53. ^On pomerium, see Introduction 53. “See Gen. 2.8-9: 
“Plantaverat autem dominus deus paradisum voluptatis .... Produxitque ... omne lignum pul- 
chrum visu et ad vescendum suave: lignum etiam vitae in medio pardisi lignumque scientiae 
boni et mali” The castle at Peschiera Borromeo, 12 kilometers southeast of Milan, built in 
1437. °Verg. Aen. 7.277. 
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definiremque devolutam omnium unanimi assensu renuntiabant. “Venimus 
igitur ad te,” aiunt, “simul omnes, qui eo in symposio vel simul omnes refecti 
sumus. Comitem Vitalianum quoque absolutis negotiis haud nullis et prin- 
cipis illustrissimi nostri et civitatis emergentibus statim affuturum, ita enim 
pollicitus est certo scimus." Tantisper Lactentium aggredi atque de illo iam 
tandem hac die tertia disceptationes has nostras finire et claudere tempesti- 
vum esse dixerunt, omnesque consedimus. 


{DIALOGUS) 


3 Tum Candidus: “Video,” inquit, “Nicolaum nostrum iam biduo lectitantem 
defessum esse. Itaque ipse illum | iam modo libeat Aoc fasce levabo. Et ape- 
riens codicem ad eum locum incidit libri secundi ubi ita loquebatur: Cum 
esset deus ad excogitandum providentissimus, ad faciendum solertissimus, 
antequam ordiretur hoc opus mundi, quoniam pleni et consumati boni fons 
in ipso erat, sicut est semper, ut ab eo bonum tamquam rivus oriretur longe- 
que proflueret, produxit similem sui spiritum, qui esset virtutibus dei praeditus. 
Quomodo autem id voluerit et fecerit, in quarto libro docere conabimur. Deinde 
fecit alterum, in quo indoles divinae stirpis non permansit. Itaque suapte invi- 
dia tamquam veneno infectus est et ex bono ad malum transcendit suoque 
arbitrio, quod illi a deo | liberum fuerat datum, contrarium sibi nomen asci- 
vit. Unde apparet cunctorum malorum initium esse livorem. Invidit enim illi 
antecessori suo, qui deo patri perseverando cum probatus tum etiam carus est. 


2 omnes? mg. suppl. O 3 Comitem s.l. suppl. O! : om.V || absolutis s.l. suppl. O! 4 emer- 
gentibus in ras. O! 6 disceptationes in ras. O! || has nostras s.l. suppl. O! 6-7 tempe- 
stivum in ras. O. 7 omnesque consedimus s.l. suppl. O! 10 modo libeat s.l. suppl. O! 
14-15 longeque] -que s.l. suppl. O! 16 et fecerit] fecerit HMKSR cf. Bret He-Wl 20 initium 
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conclusion in such a controversial debate. “So all of us,” they said, ^who've 
been refreshed in that symposium have come to you. And we're certain, 
given his promise, that Count Vitaliano will also be along soon after he has 
taken care of some business of our prince or of the state that has come up.” In 
the meantime, they said, it was appropriate to tackle Lactentius and finally, 
on this third day, to bring to a close our discussion about him. So we all sat 
down. 


DIALOGUE 


3 “I see,” Candido began, “that our Niccoló is exhausted from two days of 
reading. So I'll ‘relieve him of this burden’ if he's amenable to that.” And 
opening the codex he hit on that passage in book 2 where Lactentius said 
the following: 


Since God was very alert in his preparations and very skilful in exe- 
cution, before he began this task of the world he created good and 
evil. What that is I will explain more clearly, in case anyone thinks I 
am talking the way poets usually talk, who embrace the abstract in 
images that are virtually visible. Since nothing existed at the time apart 
from himself, because the source of full and perfect good was in him- 
self, as it always is, in order that good should spring from him like a 
stream and flow forth on and on, he produced a spirit like himself, 
which was to be endowed with all the virtues of God his father. How 
he willed it and did it^ when there was only himself I will try to explain 
in my fourth book. Then by means of the one he made first he made 
another, liable to corruption. In this one the divine inheritance was 
not to abide. This spirit was poisoned by its own envy; it changed from 
good to evil, and of its own choice, a free choice granted it by God, it 
claimed for itself a contradictory name. The source of all evil can con- 
sequently be seen as jealousy. The spirit was jealous of the one that 
came before it, which consistently earned the favor and affection of 


aVerg. Ecl. 9.65. >The et fecerit indicates R’s Ms is contaminated (see Tarrant 14-16.) by 
the “long version,” that is, by L.’s revisions and insertions made toward the end of his life (see 
Heck-Wlosok xxix—xlv; and Heck 1972). Bowen and Garnsey (without comment) opted not to 
follow Brandt's voluerit (found in the “short version") and translated the fecerit, “did it” from 
the long version. L. subjected this whole passage to several revisions, including a substantial 
insertion noted below (553 n. a). The et fecerit is the only revision or insertion in this passage 
to have found its way into R’s Ms. 
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Hunc ergo ex bono per se malum effectum Graeci diabolum appellant, nos cri- 
minatorem vocamus, quod crimina quae ipse illicit ad deum deferat. Exorsus 
igitur deus fabricam mundi illum primum et maximum filium praefecit operi 
universo eoque simul et consiliatore usus est et artifice excogitandis ordinandis 
perficiendisque rebus, quoniam is et providentia et ratione et potestate perfec- 
tus est; de quo nunc parcius, quod alio loco et virtus eius et nomen et ratio 
enarranda nobis erit. 


4 "Audivistis, patres optimi," inquit tum Candidus, "deum produxisse simi- 
lem sui spiritum, qui esset virtutibus dei praeditus, et quomodo deus ipse id 
voluerit et fecerit Lactentius se docturum in quarto pro sua virili portione 
pollicetur. Ad eum igitur locum transeamus." 


PRIMUS ERROR 


5 Et revolutis chartis plurimis ad eum quartum ventum est ubi promissa 
persolvebat. Dicebat enim sic: Nunc vero de prima eius nativitate dicamus. 
Imprimis enim testificamur illum bis esse natum, primum in spiritu, postea in 
carne. Et paulo post aiebat: Sacrae litterae docent <...) illum dei filium dei 
esse sermonem itemque ceteros angelos dei spiritus esse. Nam sermo est spi- 
ritus cum voce aliquid significante prolatus. Sed tamen quoniam spiritus et 
sermo diversis partibus proferuntur, siquidem spiritus naribus, ore sermo pro- 
cedit, magna inter hunc dei filium ceterosque angelos | differentia est. Illi enim 
ex deo taciti spiritus exierunt, quia non ad doctrinam dei tradendam, sed ad 


12 Primus Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta quanto magis... 


8 inquit...Candidus s.l. suppl. O! 10 in...quarto s.l. suppl. O! 16 Sacrae OV et B: sanctae 
Br et He-WI || ver. s.l. suppl. ante docent et postea r.s. O! || dei 2illum corr. O! 
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God its father. I will be brief about that spirit here, because its virtue, 
name, and purpose are to be set out elsewhere; I will deal with the other 
more extensively, so that the pattern of God's purpose may be known: 
good cannot be understood without evil, nor can evil without good, 
and wisdom is the knowledge of good and evil. This evil spirit, which 
made itself evil instead of good, the Greeks therefore call the slanderer; 
we call it the prosecutor, because it brings before God the prosecution 
of crimes which it inspires itself. When he had thus begun the mak- 
ing of the world, he put his eldest and most important son in charge 
of the whole work, using him as his adviser and craftsman in thinking 
things out and in arranging and completing them, since he was perfect 
in foresight, planning, and power. I will be brief on the topic here, since 
his virtue, name, and purpose are to be set out elsewhere.^ 


4 "You heard, distinguished gentlemen," Candido then said, "that God pro- 
duced ‘a spirit like himself, which was to be endowed with all the virtues 
of God’¢ And you heard that Lactentius promises to teach in book 4, to the 
best of his abilities, ‘how’ God himself ‘willed it and did it'* So let's go to that 
passage." 


THE FIRST ERROR 


5 And after flipping through many folios Candido came to the place in 
book 4 where Lactentius fulfilled his promise, and said this: “For the moment 
let us speak about his first birth. First we affirm that he was born twice, in 
the spirit and then in the flesh." And a little later he wrote: 


There is information, however, in holy scripture [...] that the son of 
God is the speech of God, and also that the other angels are the breath 
of God. Speech is an expiration of breath with significant noise. But 
since breath and speech emerge from different areas, in that breathing 
comes from the nostrils and speech from the mouth, there is a great dif- 
ference between this son of God and the other angels. They went forth 
from Godas silent breath, since they were not created to pass on God's 
teaching but to do his bidding, but the son of God, despite being also 


a Ls “long version" insertion of approximate 350 words was made at this point (551 n. b). 
bLact. Inst. 2.8.3-7. *Lact.Inst.2.8.3. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.8.3. *Lact.Inst. 4.7.8-4.8.1. 
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ministerium dei creabantur. Ille vero cum sit et ipse spiritus, tamen cum voce 
et sono ex dei ore processit | sicut verbum, ea scilicet ratione, quia voce eius ad 
populum fuerat usurus, id est quod ille magister futurus esset doctrinae dei et 
caelestis arcani ad homines perferendi. Quod ipsum primo locutus est, ut per 
eum ad nos loqueretur et ille vocem dei ac voluntatem nobis revelaret. Merito 
igitur sermo ac verbum dei dicitur, quia deus procedentem de ore suo voca- 
lem spiritum, quem non utero, sed mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quadam 
maiestatis suae virtute ac potentia in effigiem, quae proprio sensu et sapien- 
tia vigeat, comprehendit; et alios item spiritus suos in angelos figuravit. Nostri 
spiritus dissolubiles sunt, quia mortales sumus, dei autem spiritus et vivunt et 
manent et sentiunt, quia ipse immortalis est et sensus et vitae dator. Nostrae 
voces licet aurae misceantur atque vanescant, tamen plerumque permanent 
litteris comprehensae; quanto magis dei vocem credendum est et manere in 
aeternum et sensu et virtute commitari, quam de deo patre tamquam rivus de 
fonte traduxerit! Quod si quis miratur ex deo deum prolatione vocis ac spiri- 
tus potuisse generari, si sacras voces prophetarum cognoverit, desinet profecto 
mirari. 


6 “Et ut apertius Lactentii mentem intueamur,” inquit Candidus, “paulo ad 
superiora proxima redeamus. Ait enim sic: Deus igitur machinator constitu- 
torque rerum, sicut in secundo libro diximus, antequam praeclarum hoc opus 
mundi adoriretur, sanctum et incorruptibilem et inreprehensibilem spiritum 
genuit, quem filium nuncuparet. Et quamvis alios postea innumerabiles per 
ipsum creasset, quos angelos dicimus, hunc tamen solum primogenitum divini 
nominis appellatione dignatus est, paterna scilicet virtute ac maiestate pollen- 
tem." 


2 ore bis O, semelexp. O! 4 est s.l. suppl. O! 5 loquerentur V,-n-exp.V! 18 intuemur V, - 
a-s.l suppl. V. 21 et inreprehensibilem OV et HM: om. Br et He-WI 22-23 per ipsum OV 
et BDV: om. Br et He-Wl 23 creas V, -set s.l. suppl. V! 24 ac] etV 
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a spirit, came forth from the mouth of God with voice and sound like 
a word, presumably on the basis that he was to use his voice for the 
people; that is, he was going to be the master of God's teaching and of 
bringing the secret of heaven to mankind. God uttered him in the first 
place so that he himself could speak to us through him, and so that his 
son could unveil for us the word and will of God. He is rightly there- 
fore called the word of God because in having him proceed from his 
mouth as a talking spirit, conceived not in a womb but in a mind, God 
with his unimaginable virtue and his majesty's power shaped him into 
a form which could thrive with its own senses and wisdom; likewise 
he shaped the rest of his breath into angels. Our breath is evanescent 
because we are mortal, whereas the breaths of God live, last and think 
because he himself is immortal and the giver of sense and life. What 
we say may well be carried off on the breeze and disappear, but when 
put in writing it survives to a considerable extent: which is all the more 
reason for trusting that God's word abides for ever, full of power and 
sense which it draws from God the father like a river from its source. If Errori 
anyone is surprised that God could be born of God by emission of word 
and breath, he will surely abandon his surprise once he knows the holy 
utterances of the prophets.? 


6 “Now,” Candido said, “in order to look more thoroughly into Lactentius' 
thinking, let's go back a bit to what precedes this reading, where he spoke 
this way: 


God, then, who invented and constructed all things, as we said in 
book 2, before approaching the remarkable task of making this world, 
created a holy and incorruptible spirit whom he called his son, and 
though he by himself later created countless others, whom we call 
angels, this, his first born, was the only one he distinguished with a 
name of divine significance, presumably because he had his father's 
qualities of power and supremacy.» 


aLact. Inst. 4.8.6-12. Lact. Inst. 4.6.1-2. 
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7 His lectis revolutisque quam pluribus dicis, eiusce quarti ad calcem usque 
pervenit | ubi Lactentius ita loquebatur: Cum igitur et pater filium faciat et 
filius patrem, una utrique mens, unus spiritus, una vox, una substantia est. 


8 Candidus, cum haec de dei filio aeterno in medium attulisset, conticens 
admirabatur. Admirabantur et ceteri. Nicolaus autem, qui Lactentium in 
sui tutelam assumpserat, cupiens illum uti hactenus fecerat pro sua virili 
parte defensitare. “Quid miraris,” inquit, “Candide? Quid stupes? Lactentius 
ipse noster dicit quod statim lectitabas dei filium ipsius dei esse sermonem. 
Et paulo infra sic: Si quis miratur ex deo deum prolatione vocis ac spiritus 
potuisse generari, si sacras voces prophetarum cognoverit, desinet profecto 
mirari. Quid igitur prophetas ipsos sanctos, Candide, quos sibi testes ascivit 
hac tua lectione siluisti? Unum id ipsum profecto vates ipsi cum Lacten- 
tio sentire videntur. David enim in Psalmo: Verbo Domini, ait, caeli solidati 
sunt; et spiritu oris eius omnis virtus eorum. Salomon autem loquens de patris 
summa sapientia, quae plane aeternus est filius, illam ita dixisse inquit: Ego 
ex ore Altissimi prodii primogenita ante omnem creaturam. Iohannes quoque, 
qui ex dei arcano ista cognovit: In principio, inquit, erat verbum, et verbum 
erat apud deum, et deus erat verbum. Hoc erat in principio apud deum. Omnia 
per ipsum facta sunt: et sine ipso factum est nihil. Nonne et hi docent ex deo 
afflati deum ex deo vocis prolatione profectum esse? Quid enim est 'verbum' 
dei nisi ‘sermo’? Quid sermo nisi vox seu spiritus cum voce aliquid, ut ait, 
significante prolatus?" 


9 (Tum Candidus): “Si ex sententia et serio huiuscemodi verba diceres, doc- 
tissime Nicolae, tuae profecto auctoritati uti par et honestum est semper 
silens ipse concederem. | Verum quando te eiusce viri patronum, pace tua 
dixerim, officiosum nimis et vehementem praestas, te haud sequor, verita- 
tem autem mihi cariorem sequor. Credit Lactentius tuus dei filium dei esse 


1 Secundus Error no. mg. O'V! iuxta Cum igitur... 
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7 After Candido read those words and leafed through a lot of pages,* he 
came to the end of book 4 where Lactentius wrote: “Since father creates son 
and son creates father, there is one and the same mind in each, one and the 
same spirit, one voice, and the same substance.” 


8 Once Candido had introduced these statements about the eternal son of 
God, he fell silent in amazement. The others were astonished as well. Nic- 
coló, however, who had taken Lactentius under his wing, wanting, as he had 
done so far, to defend him the best he could, said: “Why are you amazed, 
Candido? Why are you stunned? Our Lactentius states in the passage you 
just read that ‘the son of God is the speech of God’ himself." And a little later 
he says this: ‘Is anyone is surprised that God could be born of God by emis- 
sion of voice and breath, he will surely abandon his surprise once he knows 
the holy utterances of the prophets So why, Candido, did you omit the holy 
prophets from this reading of yours, whom Lactentius took as his witnesses? 
About this one thing precisely those seers appear to agree with Lactentius. 
David said in the Psalms: 'By the word of the Lord the heavens were estab- 
lished; and all their power by the spirit of his mouth.'* Solomon, moreover, 
talking about the supreme wisdom of the father, which obviously is the eter- 
nal son, said that it had spoken like this: ‘I came out of the mouth of the 
most High, the firstborn, prior to all other creatures. John also, who learned 
about this wisdom from the mystery of God, said: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All things were made by him: and without him 
nothing was made that was made.’ Don't these prophets, inspired by God, 
teach that 'God could be born of God by emission of the voice'? For what is 
the ‘word’ of God other than ‘speech’? What is ‘speech’ other than ‘voice, or 
as Lactentius said, ‘an expiration of breath with significant noise'?"h 


9 “If? [Candido replied], “you made this statement earnestly and consistent 
with your opinion, scholarly Niccolò, I would certainly yield in silence to 
your authority as is always proper and becoming. Yet when you discharge 
your duty, if I may say so, as a too subservient and fierce patron of this man, 
I don’t follow you at all, but I follow the truth, which I hold more dearly. 


^ On dica, -ae, see Introduction 52. — "Lact. Inst. 4.29.4. The ‘one voice’ (una vox) seems to 
have been interpolated into R's MsofL. *Lact.Inst.4.8.6. “Lact. Inst. 4.8.12. *Ps.32/33.6. 
fEccli.24.5. &Joan.11-3. "Lact. Inst. 4.8.6. 
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sermonem; sermonem vero spiritum esse cum voce aliquid significante prola- 
tum. Credit deinde quoniam, ut ait, spiritus et sermo diversis partibus profe- 
runtur, spiritum quidem ex naribus, ex ore autem sermonem procedere. Cre- 
dit | denique ex deo deum prolatione vocis ac spiritus posse generari. Nescio 
ipse quidem quo sub praeceptore ista didicerit, qua caeli regione, qua idea 
haec hactenus inaudita lucubrarit; dei namque aeternus filius idcirco sermo 
non est quia non ut ‘sermo’ (ut ipse falso imaginatur) ex ore nascitur. Ne ‘vox’ 
quidem quoniam ipse filius ex aeternitate subsistens est. Vox autem praete- 
rit effluit extinguitur desinit. Dices eum spiritum esse. Fatebor quidem. Non 
eum tamen quem credit, ut ait, cum voce ac sono ex dei ore procedere sicut 
verbum. 


10 "Neque ‘verbum, ut ipse intellegit, intellego. Putat enim illud quemad- 
modum et vocale nostrum ex ore proferri. Ego vero ipsum sine sermone 
sine voce et sono, a patre intus genitum intellego. Numquid lingua et labiis 
ceterisque quibus verbum seu sermo extra formantur ipsi deo opus est, aut 
sicut homo loquitur vel ipse loquitur? Numquid deus ventrem habet ut dicat 
filium non utero sed mente conceptum? Is quidem sermo suus quod deum 
crediderit esse corporeum suspectum reddit. 


1 "Chrysostomus vox est, ait, sonus confusus, nullum secretum cordis osten- 
dens, sed hoc tantum significans quia vult aliquid dicere ille qui clamat. Sermo 
autem est mysterium cordis aperiens. Adhuc, vox inter homines et animalia 
communis est. Verbum autem est hominum tantum. Ideo ergo Iohannes dic- 
tus est ‘vox’ non | ‘verbum’ quia per eum deus sua consilia non demonstravit, 
sed hoc quia deus aliquid facere in hominibus meditabatur; postea autem per 
filium suum plenissime mysterium suae voluntatis aperuit. 


12 illud mg. suppl. O! 16-18 Numquid...reddit mg. suppl. O! 24 hoc om. V, s.l. suppl. V! 
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Your Lactentius believes that ‘the son of God is the speech of God’; or more 
precisely, that speech is ‘an expiration of breath with significant noise. He 
also believes, as he said, that 'since breath and speech emerge from differ- 
ent areas, breath in fact comes through the nose and speech through the 
mouth.^ He finally believes that 'God can be born of God by emission of 
voice and breath.’ I really don't know from which teacher he learned these 
things. Where from out of the blue or over what idea did he sweat out these 
unprecedented novelties? For the eternal son of God is not to be thought 
'speech' because he comes from the mouth as speech does (as he wrongly 
presumes). Nor is he ‘voice, because the son himself is subsisting eternally. 
But a voice is fleeting, dies away, is stifled and silenced. You will say that the 
son of God is a ‘breath’ So be it. Still, he is not the one Lactentius believes, as 
he put it, who comes ‘forth from the mouth of God with voice and sound like 
a word.4 


10 "And I do not conceive "Word' as he does. For he thinks that the Word is 
produced just as our vocal sound from the mouth. But I see the Word as born 
within the father without speech, without ‘voice and sound.* Does God need 
atongue and lips and those other parts by which a word or speech is formed? 
Does God speak like a human being? Does God have a womb so that Lacten- 
tius could say the son is ‘conceived not in a womb but in a mind’? Indeed, 
his use of 'speech' arouses suspicion that he believed God to be corporeal. 


11 “Chrysostom said: 


The voice is a confused sound, disclosing no secret of the heart, only 
signifying that he who utters it desires to say something. Speech, how- 
ever, is what opens the mystery of the heart. Hence, voice is common 
to men and animals; word is peculiar to man. John [the Baptist] then 
is called the ‘voice’ and not the ‘word, because God did not reveal his 
counsels through him, but only signified that he was about to do some- 
thing among men. But afterwards he fully opened the mystery of his 
will through his son.8 


Lact. Inst. 4.8.6. Lact. Inst. 4.8.7. ©Lact. Inst. 4.812. ^ Lact. Inst. 4.8.8 (modified). 
*Lact. Inst. 4.8.8 (modified). fLact. Inst. 4.8.9. 8Ps.-Chrysostom Hom. 3, Op. imperf. 
(Catena aurea in Matt. 3.1-3). 
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12 “Augustinus autem suo De trinitate quintodecimo Verbum, ait, quod foris 
sonat, signum est verbi quod intus lucet, cui magis verbi competit nomen. Nam 
id quod profertur carnis ore vox verbi est, non autem verbum. 


13 "Exhis clare et aperte percipi datur concluditurque Lactentium quo pacto 
aeternus dei filius generaretur nequaquam intellexisse. Quando autem 
errata sua sanctorum auctoritate firmare contendit, dicens aeternam dei 
sapientiam (uti Salomon testis est) haec verba fecisse Ego ex ore Altissimi 
prodii primogenita ante omnem creaturam, longius abest quidem et abhor- 
ret a vero sensu. Per os enim Altissimi potentia patris generativa intellegitur 
qua producitur verbum aeternum sicut ore corporeo producitur sensibile 
verbum. Intellegibilia quidem per sensibilium | similitudines significantur. 
Ita aeque reliqua prophetarum eloquia, quibus ipse Lactentius inniti vide- 
tur, ad verum sensum trahenda et interpretanda sunt. At ille quidem non 
tantus est auctor utsi sermone suo a veritate occidat illius mentem introspi- 
cere et interpretari debeamus. Quando post deinde inquit quod pater facit 
filium et filius patrem, perabsurdum id quidem. Etenim ut sanctissima fides 
nos monet et instruit filius a patre solo est, qui et si genitus sit ab illo, non 
tamen factus. Pater autem, cum ab alio non sit, non a filio effici potuit." 


14 Nicolaus ad haec quo Lactentium suum tueretur dicebat illius verba ita 
intellegi debere: "Pater facit filium, id est dato et intellecto patre intellegitur | 
et filius. Et filius facit patrem, id est posito filio ponitur et pater. Correlativa 
enim sunt, quorum lex et natura ea est ut impossibile sit unum illorum in 
re haberi, quin habeatur et reliquum. Posita enim, ut docent philosophi, se 
ponunt et perempta se perimunt.” 


15 Tunc Candidus: "Si ex sacris litteris haec de patre et filio verba legeren- 
tur, si ab Hieronymo et Augustino ipsa dicerentur, interpretationem quidem 
tuam, doctissime Nicolae, non diffiterer aptissimam. Canonis enim sancto- 


3 non...verbum om. Mountain-Glorie 20 intellecto patre bis V, semel exp. V! — 27 doctis- 
sime Nicolae s.l. suppl. O! 
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12 "Moreover, Augustine said in book 15 of his The Trinity: Hence, the word 
which sounds without is a sign of the word that shines within, to which the 
name of word more properly belongs. For that which is produced by the 
mouth of the flesh is the word's voice, but not the word. 


13 These quotations enable us to see and demonstrate clearly and lucidly 
that Lactentius has completely misunderstood how the eternal son of God 
was generated. Yet when he tries to corroborate his errors by the authority 
of saints, saying that the eternal wisdom of God has uttered these words (as 
Solomon bears witness): ‘I came out of the mouth of the most High, the first- 
born, prior to all other creatures, he is even further off track and veers from 
the real meaning. For ‘mouth’ stands for the producing power of the Father 
most high by which the eternal word is produced just as an audible word is 
produced by the bodily mouth. Intelligibles are signified by similitudes with 
sensibles. So likewise the other statements of the prophets on which Lacten- 
tius seems to rely must be applied and interpreted in their true sense. But he 
in fact is not the kind of authority that we must delve into and interpret his 
mind if he falls short of the truth in his speech. Because he then went on to 
say that ‘the Father creates Son and Son creates Father'* a complete absur- 
dity. For as the most holy Creed admonishes and instructs us, 'the Son is of 
the Father alone, who, even if he is ‘begotten’ by the Father, is still not ‘made’ 
by the Father. The Father, on the other hand, because he is not ‘of another; 
cannot be created by the Son.”4 


14 In order to protect his Lactentius, Niccoló responded to these arguments 
that his words should be understood as follows: “‘The Father creates the 
Son,* this means when the Father has been granted and ‘understood, the 
Son is also understood.‘ ‘And the Son creates the Father,’ this means that 
when the Son is posited, the Father is posited also. For they are correlatives 
whose condition and nature are such that it would be impossible that one of 
them exists in a way that the other does not. For as the philosophers teach, 
‘things posited, posit each other; things taken away, take away each other'"h 


15 "If these statements about the Father and Son,” Candido answered, “were 
read from the holy scriptures, scholarly Niccolò, or if Jerome and Augustine 
had used these expressions, I wouldn't gainsay your profoundly apt interpre- 


a Aug. Trin. 15.11.20 (McKenna).  PEccli.24.5. —*Lact.Inst.4.29.4. — *Athanasian Creed. 
*Lact. Inst. 4.29.4. fS. Maximus Taurensis, Hom. 77. &Lact. Inst. 4.29.4. "Peter of Spain 
Summa logicales, De praedic. 19; cf. Arist. Cat. 7.7b15 and 7.7b19-20. 
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rumque doctorum non semper litteram sed sensum aliquando et interiorem 
spiritum scrutari oportet; Lactentii neutiquam, at verba dumtaxat. Praeclare 
itaque Augustinus De civitate decimotertia et vicesima parte: Liberis enim 
verbis, ait, loquuntur philosophi, nec in rebus ad intellegendum difficillimis 
offensionem religiosarum aurium pertimescunt. Nobis autem ad certam regu- 
lam loqui fas est, ne verborum licentia etiam de rebus, quae his significantur, 
impiam gignat opinionem. 


16 "Sentisne, Lactenti? Sentis?" 


17 His ex ipso Candido dictis legebat in secundo Lactentii huiuscemodi 
verba: Solus igitur deus est qui factos non est, et idcirco destruere alia potest, 
ipse destrui non potest. Permanebit semper in eo quod fuit, quia non est aliunde 
generatus, nec ortus, nec nativitas eius ex aliqua | re altera pendet, quae illum 
mutata dissolvat. Ex se ipso est, ut in primo diximus libro, et ideo talis est qua- 
lem esse se voluit, impassibilis immutabilis incorruptus beatus aeternus. 


18 “Iam, mi Candide, ex his quae lectitas,” inquit Nicolaus, “plane percipere 
possumus Firmianum nostrum eam sententiam, qua prius dixerat auctore 
Seneca, deum fecisse se ipsum hac parte retractasse. Si namque, ut ait, solus 
deus est qui factus non est, ergo nec ipse se nec alter ipsum fecit. Cognovit 
resipiscens errorem suum, itaque hoc loco sese corrigit. | Sic divus Augusti- 
nus, cum per singulos quos antea ediderat libros cucurrisset, errata sua vidit 
intellexit excerpsit. Atque uno codice, quem Retractationum appellavit, sin- 
gula congessit et elisit. Quod nisi actum esset, fortasse in multis, pace sua 
dixerim, non sine nota haeresis evasisset." 


4 ait s.l. suppl. O! 7 gignant V, sec. -n- exp. V! 12 nec? OV et HM: ac Br et He-Wl 13 est? 
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tation. For no one ought to investigate always the literal sense of canoni- 
cal texts and of the holy doctors but sometimes also the sense and deeper 
spiritual meaning. Never do this with Lactentius; only look at what he said. 
Accordingly, Augustine vividly states in book 10, chapter 23, of The City of 
God: 


For philosophers use words loosely and in matters that are most diffi- 
cult to understand they are not over careful to avoid giving offence to 
pious ears. But religion requires me to follow a fixed rule in my use of 
language, for fear that some verbal licence may give rise to a mistaken 
view, contrary to religious truth, of the matters to which the words 
refer. 


16 “Do you get it, Lactentius? Do you get it?” 


17 Upon concluding these remarks, Candido read the following selection 
from Lactentius’ second book: 


God then is the only thing not made: he can undo other stuff but he 
cannot be undone himself. He will persist forever in the state he has 
always been in because he has no other source of being: his origin and 
birth depend on nothing else which could undo him by its alteration. 
He exists of himself, as I said in Book 1[.7.13], and for that reason he is 
as he wished to be, impassible, unchangeable, unmarred, blessed, and 
eternal.> 


18 “Now,” said Niccolò, “from what you just read, my Candido, we can clearly 
see that our Firmianus in this excerpt has revised the opinion which he 
expressed earlier on the authority of Seneca that God made himself.© For 
if, as he said, ‘God is the only thing not made; it follows that he did not 
make himself nor did another make him. In catching his error he acknowl- 
edged it, and therefore corrected himself in this passage. In the same way, 
when divine Augustine systematically ran through the books he had previ- 
ously published, he saw, understood and removed his errors. And all of them 
he drew up and repudiated in a single codex that he called Reconsiderations. 
And had he not done this, he in many of them (may I say by his leave) might 
not have escaped censure for heresy.” 


a Aug. C.D. 10.23. PLact. Inst.2.8.44. °DTL 1.35; Sen. frag. 15; Lact. Inst. 1.713. ‘Lact. Inst. 
2.8.44. 
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CONTENTIO INTER LACTENTIUM ET 
CICERONEM DE MATERIA PRIMA 


19 Cupienti Nicolao ad Lactentii excusationem in ulteriora prodire, Can- 
didus sermonem excepit dicens: “Ciceronem Firmianus tuus, si hoc loco 
illius sermonem inspexerimus, damnat quod libro De natura deorum dixerit 
Materiam rerum a deo factam non esse probabile. Quibus hoc, inquit, argu- 
mentis Cicero doces? Nihil enim dixisti quare hoc non sit probabile. Itaque 
mihi e contrario vel maxime probabile videtur. Et cum multa adversus opinan- 
tes materiam a nullo esse factam disputasset, dixit quod statim audivistis: 
solum videlicet deum esse qui factus non sit, et idcirco destruere alia possit, 
ipse destrui non possit. 


20 "Nunc quo, mi Nicolae, vos vel praestantissimi patres, 


quantus vir iste 
in clipeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam 


animadvertere possitis, haud nulla adversus eum quae vera duco obiicienda 
sunt. Materia siquidem, uti Aristoteles docet, quemadmodum et ipse mun- 
dus sempiterna est, ingenerabilis incorruptibilis, et, ut in se est, dimensio- 
nem omnem et qualitatem refugit. Iuxta nihil est et tamen aliquid est, non 
creatum quidem aut factum. Nam si aliquando producta et facta esset, ex 
praeexistenti profecto materia alia | fieri oportuisset, itaque aut eius aeter- 
nitatem concedere necesse erit, aut si facta est, eam esse et ita in infinitum 
affirmare cogemur. Diceret hoc loco Lactentius Aristotelem unum dumtaxat 
ex opinione sua loqui sed philosophiam eam suam falsam esse. Cui respon- 
deretur haud solum eiusce Aristotelis ceterum vel omnium philosophorum 
eandem fuisse sententiam. Inter omnes enim illos convenit, ut ait, ex nihilo 
nihil fieri. Aeterna igitur quemadmodum | et mundus et ipse deus esse con- 
vincitur. Sed vellet amicus hic noster, ut ait, a Cicerone aut ab ipso Aristotele 
doceri quibus argumentis a deo factam non esse materiam astruant. Perci- 
pere hoc eo datur, patres optimi, virum hunc eo cum Philosopho nullum 


1-2 Contentio...Prima no. mg. O!V! juxta Quibus hoc... 
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A CONTROVERSY BETWEEN LACTENTIUS 
AND CICERO ABOUT PRIME MATTER 


19 Candido interrupted Niccoló, who wanted to advance further evidence in 
defense of Lactentius: "Your Firmianus, if we look at his words in that pas- 
sage, condemns Cicero because he said in his book On the Nature of the Gods: 
‘It is not plausible that the matter of things was made by God.’ ‘What is your 
proof of that, Cicero?’ Lactentius asks: ‘You have offered no reason why it is 
not plausible. My view is quite the opposite: that it is very plausible’> And 
although Lactentius argued at length against those who thought that matter 
was made by no one, he said what you just heard that only God of course *was 
the only thing not made’ and therefore ‘can undo other stuff’ but ‘cannot be 
undone himself? 


20 "Now, my Niccoló and you distinguished gentlemen, in order for you to 
observe ‘how huge he looms above his shield, with what whirlwind he hurls 
his spear various objections that I consider truthful must be broached 
against him. Seeing that matter, as Aristotle teaches, just like the world, 
is eternal, ingenerable, and incorruptible,° and, as it is in itself, eludes all 
dimension and quality." Matter is almost nothing and yet is something? nei- 
ther created nor made. For if at any time matter were produced or made, 
it actually had to be created from another preexisting matter.» Hence it 
will be necessary to concede the eternity of matter, or we will be forced, if 
the matter is made, to acknowledge that it was produced from some other 
preceding matter, and so on ad infinitum)! Here Lactentius would say that 
Aristotle merely expressed his personal opinion but that his philosophy was 
wrong. The retort to Lactentius would be that not only Aristotle but in fact 
all philosophers held the same view. For they all agreed, as Aristotle said, 
‘that nothing came from nothing.’ Consequently, it's concluded that there 
are eternal things like the world and God himself. Yet this friend of ours 
would like, as he says, Cicero or Aristotle himself to declare what proofs 
they offer that God didn't make matter.‘ This goes to show, distinguished 
gentlemen, that this man had no real familiarity with the Philosopher. For 


a Lact. Inst. 2.8.14; Cic. N.D. ex parte quae periit 3.65 (see Heck and Wlosok 2005-2011, 151-152). 
bLact. Inst. 2.81516. *Lact. Inst. 2.8.44. 3 Verg. Aen. 11.283-284. *See Arist. Ph. 1.9, 
192a29-34; Metaph. 3.4, 1000b23-38; and 7.7-9, 1032a12-1034b19. See Arist. Metaph. 7.3, 
1029a3-30.  8See Aug. Conf. 12.6-8 and 1245 on Gen. 11-2. — hSee Arist. Ph. 1.9, 192a29- 
34. ‘See Arist. Ph. 1.9, 192a sqq. iA scholastic aphorism summarizing Aristotle's Physics 
1.4, 187a26 (od yivopévou oddevdc Ex Tod uh dvtog / non fiat nullum ex eo quod non est); cf. Lact. 
Inst. 2.8.48. *See Lact. Inst. 2.8.15. 
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habuisse commercium. Quem si octavo Physicorum suorum libro diligen- 
tius inspexisset, si vim naturae intellexisset, non eiusce philosophi falsam 
philosophiam esse dixisset. Verum probabilibus et naturalibus argumentis 
ac rationibus non modo deum sed mundum ipsum suamque materiam ex 
aeternitate praefuisse cognovisset. Sed tela haec illa sua in eum reiicienda 
sunt. Dicat ergo et ipse Cicero quoniam Lactentio materiam rerum a deo 
factam maxime videtur esse probabile. 


21 "Quibus hoc argumentis, Lactenti, doces? Nihil enim et tu dixisti quare 
hoc sit probabile. Sine rationibus et argumentis visne tibi credamus omnes? 
Nemo, inquis, quaerat ex quibus ista materiis tam magna, tam mirifica opera 
deus fecerit; omnia enim fecit ex nihilo. Sed quare non vis ex te quaeram ut 
saltem doctior fiam quando tu quoque quibus argumentis dixerim materiam 
rerum a deo factam non esse doceri efflagitas? Visne tibi credam et fidem 
praestem quam ipse mihi non praestas? Unde haec tibi notitia tam evidens 
et clara ut deum e nihilo astruas omnia confecisse? Sic enim quod tu mihi 
das vitio superius illud assumpsisti tamquam probatione non indigeret, et 
tamen id primo probandum erat: deus e nihilo fecit omnia. Proba, et cedo 
tibi. Si tu vero, quoniam ipsa molitio humanum sensum exsuperat naturam- 
que longe transcendit, illam probare aperte non potes, quid me perurges et 
stimulas? Credisne simplicibus et absolutis eloquiis illis tuis tam facile me 
crediturum? | Non tamen facessis sed pergis in sententia. Et quod probare 
nescis, id praesupponis maxime esse probabile. Immo—ut telis met tuis te 
confodiam— cum debeant, ais, incerta de certis probari, tu probationem acci- 
pis ex | incerto. Dicerent logici hanc ratiocinationem tuam petitionem esse 
principii. Aeque enim apud philosophos haec duo incerta sunt: deus omni- 
potens est, et materia mundi e nihilo facta est. Nec desinis iterum atque 
iterum eundem inculcare sermonem et aures philosophorum obtundere. 


10 ex...materiis om. V, mg. suppl. V! || "tam mirifica “tam magna corr. O! n ex te s.l. suppl. 
O! 12 saltem s.l. suppl. O! | quoque s.l. suppl. O! 14 ipse s.l. suppl. O! 15 tus. suppl. 
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if Lactentius had looked more assiduously at book 8 of Aristotle's Physics, 
if he would've understood the power of nature, he wouldn't have said that 
the Philosopher's philosophy was false. But from more plausible and natural 
arguments and reasonings, he would've recognized that not only God but 
also the world itself and its matter had existed eternally. But his very own 
arrows must be shot back at him. So let Cicero himself speak too since it 
‘seems very plausible’? to Lactentius that God made the matter of things. 


21 [Cicero would ask]: “‘What is your proof of that, Lactentius? For you 
yourself ‘have offered no reason why this is plausible’ Do you want all of us 
to believe you without reasons and arguments? ‘No one; you say, ‘need ask 
afterthe materials from which God created those great and wonderful works. 
He made them all from nothing.: But why don't you want me to question you 
so that I may become wiser, when you too insist on knowing ‘what proof’ I 
have for saying that ‘the matter of things is not made by God"? Do you want 
me to believe and trust you when you won't afford me the same? Where did 
you get this idea, so evident and clear, leading you to think that God created 
'everything from nothing"? For what you reproached me for earlier you took 
for granted as if it needed no proof. And yet this idea—'God made every- 
thing from nothing'e—must be proven first of all. Prove it, Lactentius, and 
I, Cicero, will concede. If you can't manifestly prove it, since such an enter- 
prise surpasses human understanding and far transcends nature, why do you 
hound and harass me? Do you think that I, Cicero, will fall for these simple 
and absolute declarations of yours? All in all, you don't establish the point 
but just toss it out. And what you can't prove, you presuppose to be 'very 
plausible. Instead—to impale you on your very own spear— when, as you 
say, ‘uncertainties should be tested against certainties, you ‘have taken your 
proof off an uncertainty’’ Logicians would say that your way of reasoning 
begs the question. For among philosophers these two statements are equally 
uncertain: God is omnipotent, and the matter of the world is created from 
nothing. You never stop driving home the same statement again and again 
and deafening the ears of philosophers. 


Lact. Inst. 2.816 (modified). Lact. Inst. 2.815 (modified). ‘Lact. Inst. 2.8.8. ‘Lact. Inst. 
2.814-15. *Lact. Inst. 2.8.8 (modified). ‘Lact. Inst. 2.8.16 (modified). &Lact. Inst. 2.8.47. 
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22 “Non posse, inquis, e nihilo facere; imbecillitatis humanae est. Deus vero 
facit sibi ipse materiam, quia potest. Posse enim dei est; nam si non potest, 
deus non est. Homo facit ex eo quod est, quia per mortalitatem imbecillis est, 
per imbecillitatem definitae ac modicae potestatis; deus autem facit ex eo quod 
non est, quia per aeternitatem fortis est, per fortitudinem potestatis immensae, 
quae fine ac modo careat (necesse est), sicut vita factoris. Quid ergo mirum si 
facturus mundum deus prius materiam de qua faceret praeparavit et praepa- 
ravit ex eo quod non erat? quia nefas est deum aliunde aliquid mutuari, cum 
ex ipso vel in ipso sint omnia. 


23 "Pulchra quidem et speciose dicta sint, Lactenti, ista quae loqueris, sed 
arida prorsus, sine suco sine nervis. Satis et super dixisse fuerat videri tibi 
probabile mundi materiam a deo e nihilo productam esse, sed adiecisti 
‘maxime: Quid enim dictu est maxime probabile nisi admodum et valde pro- 
babile et quod quasi probatione non indigere videatur? Numquid eloquia 
tua haec propositiones per se notae sunt ut statim fidem secum sine contro- 
versia et lite habeant conexam? Silere iam posses. At quoniam difficile tibi 
fortasse est, iterum prorumpis in verba et ais: Quoniam finem habuit mate- 
ria, tunc cum factus est ex ea mundus, et initium quoque habuit. Nam quod 
destruitur, aedificatum est, quod solvitur, alligatum, et quod finitur, inceptum. 
Si ergo ex commutatione ac fine materia colligitur habuisse principium, a quo 
alio fieri nisi a deo potuit? 


24 "Probare debueras primo, Lactenti, finem tunc habuisse materiam, 
quando ex ea factus est mundus, deinde inferre quod initium habuisset. 
Verum tu non modo ex ipso incerto sed falso concludere incertum niteris. | 
Quando dixisses rerum omnium confusionem illam tunc cum ex ea factus est 


3 imbecillis OVet R:-lus Bret He-Wl 4 in- ante definitaeV, exp.V! 6 necesse est s.l. suppl. 
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22 "You say that 'it's impossible' to create from nothing; that 


incompetence is the mark of human feebleness. God makes his own 
material because he can: that competence is the mark of God; if he 
can't he's not God. Man makes from what is there because thanks to his 
mortality he is weak and thanks to his weakness he is of limited and 
modest capacity; God makes from what is not there because thanks 
to his eternity he is strong and thanks to his strength he has power 
immeasurable, power which lacks end and limit (necessarily)? as does 
the creator's life. No wonder then that God, when about to make the 
world, first prepared the material with which to make it and prepared 
it from what was not there. It is wrong for God to be borrowing from 
some other source, since he himself is the source and place of every- 
thing. 


23 "The remarks you just made are beautiful and elegantly said, Lactentius, 
but completely dry, devoid of sap and fiber. It would have more than suf- 
ficed had you said that it seemed plausible’ to you that God had produced the 
world's matter out of nothing, but you added 'very Why would one say 'very 
plausible' unless an assertion is completely and overwhelmingly plausible 
and because its plausibility appears nearly irrefragable? Are these proposi- 
tions so self-evident, thanks to your eloquence, that without discussion and 
dispute they immediately come with mutual acceptance? You could now fall 
silent. But given your tendency to chafe at that, you again burst into speech 


saying: 


Since therefore matter had its ending from the moment when the 
world was made of it, so too it had its beginning. Any destruction 
entails a construction, any undoing a doing up, and any ending a begin- 
ning. If we conclude that from its changing and ending matter had a 
beginning, who else could have caused it but God?¢ 


24 “In the first place, Lactentius, you should’ve proved ‘that matter had its 
ending from the moment when the world was made of it’ and then deduced 
that ‘it had its beginning. But you struggle to conclude the uncertain from 
the uncertain, and what’s more, from the false. When you spoke about ‘the 


«In his autograph (O) R. writes above the word careat (lacks) the words necesse est (it is nec- 
essary), but he does not indicate that it is to be inserted in the text. The addition is not found 
in the dedicatory Ms (V). Lact. Inst.2.8.26—29. ©Lact. Inst. 2.8.43. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.8.43. 
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mundus sublatam esse et cuncta locis suis ordine distincta atque digesta, for- 
tasse tibi credidissemus. Verum non insequens est, si confusio ea illa sublata 
est, eo ipso materiam desiisse. Videlicet illa incorruptibilis est et quemad- 
modum ante mundi fabricam erat informis, nunc autem expolito orbe et est 
et informis esse non potest.” 


25 “Ciceronis tu semper, mi Candide,” inquit tum Nicolaus, “non modo 
patronus et tutor, verum et pugil valentissimus unus es. Sed quamquam 
eum adversus Lactentium superiore proximo sermone disceptantem indu- 
cis, tute tamen, quod animadvertimus omnes, ille es qui loqueris, qui discep- 
tas. Exornatione enim illa qua rhetores interdum mortuos ad loquendum 
suscitant non inepte sed peroportune quidem usus es. Ego autem Ciceroni 
hac in re nequaquam adhaereo, neque philosophis complicibus suis fidem 
praesto. Dicant illi materiam ex qua mundus excitatus est aeternam prae- 
fuisse. Dicam ipse, cum Lactentio e regione, quod verum et salutare existimo 
materiam ipsam ab omnipotentissimo deo nostro e nihilo productam esse. 
Sum tamen haud nescius te sine mentis scrupulo sentire quae sentio. Non 
enim caelos adire poterit, qui, ut Cicero credidit, ipse crediderit.” 


26 "Persuades mihi equidem," inquit tum Candidus, *et ita cum Lactentio 
esse credo et sentio materiam illam ex qua mundus a deo fabricatus est non 
ex aeternitate, quemadmodum philosophi omnes antiqui crediderunt prae- 
fuisse, ceterum e nihilo ab ipso summo opifice productam esse. Ipse enim 
unus est qui sua eximia | potentia sine externis adminiculis caelum et ter- 
ram et quicquid caeli ambitu continetur molitus est. Ipse quae confusa erant 
secrevit digessit distinxit. Elementa ex illo suis regionibus miro ordine locata 
consistunt, et opera manuum suarum ipsi sunt caeli. Non subirasci tamen 
nequeo ipsi Lactentio quando Ciceronem ea in re damnat qua vel ipse dam- 
nandus est. Turpissimum quidem est aliorum errata commemorare et velle 
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confusion of all the pieces’ that was removed ‘at the time when the world 
was made of it'? and about everything having been separated and allotted 
each to its own place, we might at that moment have believed you. But it 
doesn’t follow that if this confusion itself is removed, matter ceased to exist 
for this reason. Matter, of course, is incorruptible, and just as it was formless 
before the construction of the world, even so now, after the elaboration of 
the globe, it simultaneously exists and can't be formless." 


25 “As always, my Candido,” Niccolò then said, “you're not only Cicero's 
patron and protector, but far and away his bravest champion. But although 
you introduce him as the speaker in the dispute just related, nevertheless, 
you, as we all observe, are the one who speaks, you're the one who debates. 
For you certainly utilized, not clumsily but appositely, that stylish embel- 
lishment by which rhetoricians occasionally summon the dead to speak. I, 
however, totally disagree with Cicero in this case, and I don't believe his fel- 
low philosophers either. Let them say that the matter from which the world 
is formed has existed forever. Let me say, in line with Lactentius, that I think 
it true and salutary that our God, supremely omnipotent, produced matter 
itself out of nothing. Even so, I am fully aware that you share my belief with- 
out misgiving. For no one can ever enter heaven who held the same belief as 
Cicero.” 


26 “You do convince me,” Candido then replied, “and I believe this with 
Lactentius. I also think that the matter from which God created the world 
didn't exist forever, as all philosophers in the distant past believed, but that 
the ultimate artisan created it from nothing. For he alone, by his extraor- 
dinary power, without external scaffolding,° constructed ‘heaven and earth 
and all things under the canopy of heaven? Those things that were con- 
fused he has differentiated, separated, and arranged. By him the elements 
take their own place in marvelous order, and the 'heavens themselves are the 
work of his hands. Still I can’t restrain my anger against Lactentius when 
he condemns Cicero for something for which he himself ought to be con- 
demned. For it's extremely shameful to commemorate the errors of others 


Lact. Inst. 2.8.8. L. attributed this position to the poets, who “are not to be heeded” — "See 
Aug. Conf. 12.17 and 12.20. “See Apol. 14 where R. makes a similar statement, borrowing 
Cicero's "sine follibus et incudibus" (Cic. N.D. 1.54) instead of “sine externis adminiculis" as 
here. 4 Esth. 13.10 and Introit of the Roman Missal for the 21st Sunday after Pentecost. 


* Ps. 101/102.26. 
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corrigere, suorum autem oblivisci; aliorum festucas inspicere, trabes suis in 
oculis non videre. | Sed fortasse de his alias latius. 


27 “Nunc eo unde discessimus revertamur. Superiore sermone audivistis, 
praestantissimi patres, Lactentii verba quae dicerent Solus deus est qui factus 
non est, idcirco alia destruere potest, ipse destrui non potest. Hac ex ratione 
Aristoteles eliceret secundas causas, sine quibus ipse deus nihil quicquam 
operatur, ab illo destrui posse. Quibus destructis, cum illas non cooperan- 
tes haberet, otiosum esse et inertem necesse esset. Atqui si sine causis illis 
agere quicquam nequit, qua potentia destruere illas poterit? Utrum ad sui 
perniciem illae cooperabuntur? Dicet iam Lactentius Aristotelis opinione 
posthabita, solus deus factus non est, ergo infinitae potentiae est, et ex inse- 
quenti omnipotens quidem. Si vero omnipotens, ergo omnia quaecumque 
a se diversa et aliena demoliri poterit. Sed plane non tam ex scientia quam 
ex fide hae conclusiones illatae habendae sunt. Quando autem, doctissime 
Nicolae, Firmianum tuum defensitare contendis, qui, si dixit solum deum 
non esse factum, concludere pro amico videris, quod eo nec ipse se nec alius 
eum fecit, et hac ex sententia sententiam aliam quam prius affirmarat, cor- 
rexerit retractaveritque. Dixerat enim cum fieri nequeat | quin id quod sit 
aliquando esse coeperit, consequens est deum ex se ipso procreatum esse. 
Bona tui venia, dicam Lactentium nequaquam se correxisse aut priorem sen- 
sum retractasse, verum potius, ut ita dixerim, vulnus ex integro instaurasse 
et exulcerasse. Loquela sua sequens plane se manifestum reddit. Ait enim 
ex se ipso esse ut in primo dixit libro. Quid autem in primo libro dixit nisi, uti 
audivistis qui aderatis testes ad errorem suum illustrandum, Sibyllam Apol- 
linem Senecam ascivisse, qui deum ipsum se genuisse et fecisse firmarent?" 
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and want to correct them and yet be oblivious of one's own; to point at the 
mote in another's eye and not see the beam in one's own.? But more about 
this later perhaps. 


27 "Lets now pick up where we started. You heard in an earlier passage, 
distinguished gentlemen, Lactentius' statement that said 'God then is the 
only thing not made: he can undo other stuff but he cannot be undone him- 
self’> According to that reasoning Aristotle would conclude that God can 
destroy the secondary causes, without which God performs nothing. But 
after their destruction, because he had no secondary causes working with 
him, he would from necessity be inactive and powerless. But if he couldn't do 
anything without those causes, by what power could he destroy them? Will 
they cooperate in their own destruction? Now Lactentius, having scorned 
Aristotle's opinion, will react: ‘God then is the only thing not made: As a 
result he has infinite power at his disposal and consequently, of course, is 
omnipotent. If he is really omnipotent, it follows that he can destroy what- 
ever is different from or alien to him. But obviously these conclusions must 
be held to derive far less from science than from faith. So you, scholarly Nic- 
coló, try to defend your Firmianus, whom you seem to embrace as a friend for 
saying that ‘God is the only thing not made. According to this God neither 
made himself nor did anyone else make him, and in this statement Lacten- 
tius has corrected and revised another statement that he made earlier. For 
he had said that ‘because it is impossible for anything created not to have 
started its existence at some time, it follows’ that God ‘created himself’e Let 
me say, with your indulgence, that Lactentius never did correct himself nor 
did he revise his former opinion, but he rather, so to speak, reinflicted the 
wound and ripped it open. His next words clearly betray him. For Lacten- 
tius says ‘God exists of himself? just as he ‘said in book 18 Now, as those of 
you heard who were there as witnesses to render his error evident, what did 
he say in book 1 other than that he adopted the opinion of the Sibyl, Apollo, 
and Seneca, who confirmed that God had generated and created himself?” 


aSee Matt. 7.3-5. — PLact.Inst.2.8.44. Lact. Inst. 2.8.44. ^ Lact.Inst.2.8.44. ^ *Lact. 
Inst. 1.7.13; cf. DTL 1.34. ‘See Matt. 26.73. Lact. Inst. 2.8.44: L’s line is: “Ex se ipso est, ut in 
primo diximus libro...” » Lact. Inst. 1.743; cf. DTL 1.34. 
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TERTIUS ERROR 


28 Revolutis post haec aliquot chartis, ad eum quarti libri locum Candi- 
dus devenit ubi Lactentii sermonem huiuscemodi lectitabat: Suffixus itaque 
Christus cruci quia spiritum deposuerat, necessarium carnifices non putave- 
runt | ossa eius suffringere, sicut mos eorum ferebat, sed tantummodo latus 
eius perfoderunt. Sic integrum corpus patibulo detractum est et sepulchro dili- 
genter inclusum. Quae omnia idcirco facta sunt, ne laesum ac diminutum 
corpus ad surgendum inhabile redderetur. 


29 "Pro ineptum hominem,” dicebat tum Candidus, “ineruditumque! Ha- 
besne,” inquit, “Nicolae, quicquam quo Lactentium hunc tuum ab ignoran- 
tiae iniuria possis asserere?" 


30 Cui Nicolaus: "Legerat profecto ipse Lactentius eum Christi sermonem 
quo praedixerat de Baptista Iohanne loquens: Oportet enim illum minui, me 
autem crescere. Expletumque iam divinum oraculum intellegebat, nam ille 
caeso capite mortem obierat. Dominus autem, cruci suffixus, manibus pedi- 
busque distentus, non diminutus sed auctus spiritum afflarat” 


31 "Verissima sunt quae loqueris, mi Nicolae. Non tamen Firmianum ponis 
in tuto. Circumloqueris quidem, non illum defensitas; fugere cupis, sed lon- 
gius nequis. Latebrae nullae | in illo sunt, sed unde introspiciatur rimarum 
plenus est quaque circum totus. Medici chirurgici, si corpus humanum vul- 
neribus et plagis afficiatur, artem tenent, medicamenta norunt, periculis 
utuntur quibus cicatrix vulneribus ipsis superinducatur, scissura solidetur. 
Si vero in frusta id sectum est evulsoque capite, pedibus manibusve disiectis 
reddatur informe, medicinae quidem nullus est locus. Utrum deus chirurgi- 
cis ipsis mortalibus, qui sine collyriis caecutientes oculos restituere nesciunt, 
sine fomentis et appositionibus variis laesiones tollere nequeunt, assimilis 
unus est? Non enim ad agendum aliena ope indiget quippe qui omnipotens 
est. Quid enim difficilius esse dixerimus, fabricam ne hanc quam suspici- 
mus tanti operis, sine ferramentis sine vectibus sine machinis sine follibus 


1 Tertius Error no. mg. O'V! iuxta Quae omnia... 
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THE THIRD ERROR 


28 Then after paging through some folios, Candido came across that pas- 
sage in book 4 where he read these lines of Lactentius: ‘And so’ Christ ‘while 
nailed' to the cross 


gave up his spirit, his executioners did not think it necessary to break 
his bones, as the custom was; instead, they merely pierced his side. 
Thus his body was taken down from the cross and carefully laid in its 
tomb still whole. That was all done so that his body should not be so 
wounded or damaged that it was unsuitable for resurrection.? 


29 "What a foolish and uneducated man!” Candido then commented. “Do 
you have anything, Niccoló, by which you can rescue this Lactentius of yours 
from the insult of ignorance?" 


30 “Lactentius,” Niccolò replied to him, “had certainly himself read that 
statement of Christ in which he, speaking of John the Baptist, predicted: 'for 
he must decrease, but I must increase. Lactentius understood that the divine 
oracle was already fulfilled because John died from decapitation. The Lord, 
however, nailed on the cross with his hands and feet extended, surrendered 
his spirit not having been diminished but having grown longer.” 


31 “What you say, my Niccolo, is so very true. Still you fail to rescue Firmi- 
anus. Indeed you talk in circles, but you don't provide him a steady defense. 
You want to flee, but you're no longer able. He has no feigned excuses, but 
he's full of cracks on all sides and from any angle he's inspected.* If wounds 
and gashes afflict a human body, surgeons who possess the art and know 
medicines use treatments which draw a scar over those wounds and close 
the laceration. But when this body is cut to pieces and has become disfig- 
ured with head removed and with feet and hands cut off, there's no room for 
treatment. Is God really like those mortal surgeons who don't know how to 
cure people with impaired vision without eye-salves and are unable to heal 
wounds without compresses and medicines? He in fact doesn't need exter- 
nal assistance to act since he is omnipotent. For what in our view is more 
difficult, that this construction, which we admire as such a great work, God 
could lay out and build without iron tools, levers, cranes, 'bellows, and anvils; 


Lact. Inst. 4.26.32-33. >See Aug. Ennar. Ps. 132/1331. *See Ter. Eun. 1.2.25; and Plaut. Curc. 
4.2.24. This became a comical refrain. 
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et incudibus sine denique tanti muneris administris et rebus praeviis con- 
stitui a deo ipso atque aedificari potuisse, aut quae seiuncta sunt iungere, 
resoluta componere, viventes sed separatas animas ex integro corporibus 
suis instaurare? | Plane ipsi deo his duabus in rebus nulla difficultas sed 
aequa facultas est. Dixit enim a principio quae voluit et facta sunt, manda- 
vit et creata sunt. Verbo suo firmati sunt caeli, et spiritu oris eius omnis virtus 
eorum. Quando ergo Lactentius noster ea in sententia est, Christum videlicet 
ne corpus suum inhabile ad surgendum redderetur diminui noluisse, divini 
prorsus imperii infinitaeque divinae potentiae ignarus est. Quid si ita esset 
ut scribit, Petrus Hieronymus, Augustinus, Ambrosius ad resurgendum habi- 
les, Paulus vero et Baptista aliique qui decollati sunt plerique omnes in die 
novissima redderentur inhabiles. | Quid de corporibus in pulverem redac- 
tis et ad elementa usque resolutis dicemus? Utrum angeli in colligendis illis 
desudabunt? Nonne, ut tradit Paulus, in momento, in ictu oculi, in novissima 
tuba sunt omnes homines surrecturi? Haec sunt, mi Nicolae, Lactentii tui 
deliramenta. Qui dum sacras litteras somniat, illis invigilasse se credit." 


QUARTUS ERROR 


32 Lectis et dictis his eodem in quarto Candidus ipse Lactentii legebat 
haec verba: Quoniam Christus praedixerat se tertia die ab inferis resurrec- 
turum, metuentes Iudaei ne a discipulis subrepto et amoto corpore universi 
surrexisse eum crederent et fieret multo maior (...» confusio, detraxerunt 
eum cruci et conclusum in monumento firmiter militari custodia circumde- 
derunt. Verum tertio die ante lucem terrae motu repente facto patefactum est 
sepulcrum et custodibus quos attonitos obstupefecerat pavor nihil videntibus 
interger ex sepulcro ac vivus egressus in Galileam profectus est, ut discipulos 
suos quaereret, in sepulcro vero nihil repertum est nisi exuviae, quibus invo- 
lutum corpus induxerant. Et post aliqua de resurrectione illius prophetarum 


17 Quartus Error no. mg. O!V! juxta Profectus ergo... 
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and finally without so much as assistants and logistical planning, or that he 
was able to unite what was separated, to assemble the diffuse and to restore 
still living souls to their bodies from which they were separated?* Obviously 
in both cases God has no problem but equal capacity. For what from the 
beginning he wanted, 'he spoke and they were made; he commanded and 
they were created." ‘By the word of the Lord the heavens were established, 
and all of their power by the spirit of his mouth.’ Therefore when our Lacten- 
tius thinks that Christ evidently didn’t want to ‘decrease’ lest his body be 
rendered unfit for resurrection, he is thoroughly ignorant of divine authority 
and infinite power. And if it were as he writes, then Peter, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Ambrose were fit to rise, but Paul, John the Baptist, and others who were 
decapitated were rendered unfit for the last day. What shall we say about 
the bodies reduced to dust or dissolved virtually to their elements? Will the 
angels toil away at reassembling them? Won't, as Paul conveys, all people 
rise ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet’?¢ These, 
my Niccolò, are the ramblings of your Lactentius. During his dreams about 
the holy scriptures, he believed he had studious vigils with them. 


THE FOURTH ERROR 


32 After reading and recounting the above, Candido read this passage of 
Lactentius also in book 4: 


Though that was what happened, the Jews could not understand their 
wickedness even from celestial portents; rather, because he had said 
that he would rise again from the underworld two days later, for fear 
that his disciples would steal and remove his body and everyone would 
think that he had risen and confusion among the people would be still 
greater, they took him down from the cross and shut him in a tomb 
and set a guard of soldiers close about it. Two days later, however, there 
was a sudden earthquake before dawn, and the place of burial opened; 
though the guards in their panic and astonishment saw nothing, he 
emerged from the tomb alive and whole, and set off to Galilee to look 
for his disciples. In the tomb there was nothing to be found except the 
grave clothes in which they had wrapped and covered his body.* 


2 See Cic. N.D. 119 and Lact. Inst. 2.9. Both attribute this to Epicurus. b Ps. 32/33.9 and 
Ps.148/149.5. ©Ps. 32/33.6; cf. Lact. Inst. 4.814. 41Cor15.52. *Lact. Inst. 4.19.6—7. 
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testimonia, hunc insequentem sermonem lectitabat: Profectus ergo Christus 
in Galileam—noluit se Iudaeis ostendere, ne adduceret eos in paenitentiam 
atque impios resanaret. 


33 “Utrum Christus impius et iniquus est?” dicebat tum Candidus. 


34 “Nequissimum esset nefandissimumque,” aiebat Nicolaus ipse, “deo 
nostro velle impietatem aut iniquitatem ascribere. Quippe qui | longanimis 
et misericors est, miserationesque eius super omnia opera eius. Qui tametsi 
iustus est, iustitiam tamen a misericordia non di(s)nectit. Neque veritatem 
umquam pro misericordia, neque misericordiam pro veritate derelinquit. 
Quando autem Lactentius scribit Christum profectum in Galileam noluisse 
se Iudaeis ostendere, ne adduceret eos in paenitentiam atque impios resana- 
ret, sic accipendus est ut Christus Iudaeos ipsos obcaecatos induraverit et 
impios | iustificare noluerit. Quibus enim vult miseretur non iniuria quidem 
et quos vult indurat? 


TRACTATUS DEINDURATIONE ET PRAEDESTINATIONE 


35 “Mira prorsus haec pro Lactentio excusatio tua,’ dicebat tum Candidus, 
“et expositio, atque ab illius mente penitus aliena, sed deum quempiam 
indurare mirabilius id quidem.” 


36 At Nicolaus: "Utrum ille ipse tu es qui deum castiges, quippe qui sanctus 
in omnibus operibus suis et irreprehensibilis unus est? Figulus molem pre- 
mens, inquit Salomon, terram, laboriose fingit ad usus nostros uuumquodque 
vas; et de eodem luto fingit quae munda sunt in usum vasa, similiter et quae 
his sunt contraria; horum autem vasorum quis sit usus, iudex est figulus. Sum- 
mus et doctissimus figulus Christus est. Videbat ipse synagoga vasa fictilia 


15 Tractatus...praedestinatione no. mg. O! iuxta ut Christus... (DTL 3.34) : no. mg. V! iuxta 
Hanc indurationem... (DTL 3.37) 
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And after some testimonies of the prophets about Jesus' resurrection, Can- 
dido read the following sentence: “He set out therefore for Galilee, loath to 
reveal himself to the Jews in case he should bring them to repentance and 
rescue them from their impiety.”# 


33 “Is Christ impious and unjust?” Candido then asked. 

34 “Itis extremely bad and shameful’ said Niccolò, “to want to ascribe impi- 
ety or injustice to our God. For He is ‘long-suffering and merciful’? and ‘his 
tender mercies are over all his works. But although he is just, he still doesn't 
separate his justice from his mercy. And he never abandoned truth for 
mercy nor mercy for truth. When Lactentius, however, writes that Christ, 
having ‘set out for Galilee, was loath to reveal himself to the Jews in case 
he should bring them to repentance and rescue them from their impiety," it 
should be understood in the sense that Christ hardened those blinded Jews 
and did not want to justify the impious.8 For he justly ‘has mercy on whom 
he wills, and he hardens whom he wills’”* 


A DISCUSSION ABOUT OBDURATION AND PREDESTINATION 


35 "Your excuse for and explanation of Lactentius are absolutely marvelous," 
Candido then replied, *and utterly alien to his thinking. Yet that God hardens 
someone would be even more amazing.” 


36 “Are you the kind of person,” Niccolo asked, “who reproaches God, the 
only one holy and irreprehensible in all his works? ‘The potter also; Solomon 
says, tempering shapeless earth, with labor fashions every vessel for our ser- 
vice; and of the same clay he makes both vessels that are for clean uses, and 
likewise those that serve to the contrary. But what is the use of these vessels, 
the potter is the judge"? Christ is the consummate and supremely knowl- 


? Lact. Inst. 4.20.1. On L’s views of Judaism, see Colot 2016a, 229sqq., esp. 240-241. On Jewish 
impiety, see Frankfurter 1992, 208-211; and Kerkeslager 2006, 61, who explains: “[T]he phrase 
‘impious Jews’ (anosioi Ioudaioi | &vóctoU'Iov8otot) [was] used by Roman officials to refer to the 
insurgents, which echoes terminology associated with the crime of treason” >Ps. 102/103.8. 
€ Ps. 144/145.9. dOn dinectit, see Introduction 52. See Lombard Sent. rv, d.46, c.1-3, esp. 
his clarifications on Cassiodorus. This statement becomes a theological commonplace. The 
usual verb forms are dividere or separare. Duns Scotus says (Lect. 1, d. 41, § 20): “simul sunt 
misericordia eius [dei] et iustitia" *See Lombard Sent. rv, d.46, c.5 on Ps. 24/2510. ‘Lact. 
Inst. 4.20.1. SSeeJoan.12.40. hRom.948. !Sap.15.7; cf. Rom. 9.21. 
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quaedam foeda siquidem et immunda extremisque officiis applicanda, quae 
tamen ille confinxerat. Et quid aliud in his intellegimus nisi ex Iudaeis mul- 
tos quos quasi sordidissimarum faecum sentinas atque cloacas ipse repro- 
barat? Avertebant illi oculos suos ne Dominum intuerentur. Peccata etenim 
sua inter eum et ipsos diviserant et quasi chaos interposuerant, obstaculum 
quidem ne ad congressum aditus invenirentur et quasi nubes densissimas 
gratiae illis illustrationem auferentes. Quid ergo mirum si Judaeis ipsis se 
ostendere noluit? Quid mirum si illos induraverit reprobaverit damnaverit- 
que?" 


37 “Hanc indurationem reprobationemque,” inquit tunc Candidus, “haud 
satis intellego: et si fortasse reprobationis causam, non tamen indurationis. 
Quando enim uni de altero cura relicta est, si illum errare permittit et malum 
agere cum possit inhibere aut perire cum possit adiumento esse, causa | 
non ab re eiusce mali esse dignoscitur. Nonne magistratus qui, si potest, 
delinquentes corrigere non corrigit, delictorum auctor et conscius ipse iudi- 
catur? Trite namque dicitur qui crimina quae potest emendare non corrigit, 
ipse committit. | Nonne qui habet unde fame morientem pascat, mortis illius 
causa nisi eum paverit iudicatur? Si ergo Christus, quippe qui deus miseri- 
cors et miserator et omnipotens est, ne Scribarum et Pharisaeorum affectus 
induresceret prohibere potuit nec prohibuit, nonne indurationis illorum et 
ratio et causa sibi ascribenda quasi neque iniuria a multis crederetur? Quod 
tamen ab illius clementia bonitate et misericordia omnino abhorret et alie- 
num est! Aristotelis exinde sententia legitur: Sí aliquid ex sui praesentia rei 
alicuius dicitur esse causa, ita ex sui absentia oppositi causa esse praedicatur. 
Christus autem sua ex praesentia mollificationis ratio videbatur, ex conse- 
quenti obdurationis Iudaeorum causam ex absentia obiici sibi posse a non- 
nullis putabatur. Quod quidem piis et religiosis mentibus utpote sacrilegium 
perhorrendum nequaquam adaurescit!” 
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edgeable potter. He saw in the synagogue some horribly foul clay pots to be 
used for the last rites, whom, nevertheless, he himself had made.’ And what 
else should we make of this than that Jesus himself rejected many of the Jews 
as virtually bilges and sewers for the most sordid filth? They averted their 
eyes in order not to see the Lord. For their sins had separated them from 
him and had put, so to speak, a chasm between them,» an obstacle so that 
they wouldn't find an opportunity to encounter him, akin to a very dense 
fog shielding them from the enlightenment of grace. What's so astonishing, 
then, if he *was loath to reveal himself to the Jews' themselves? What's so 
astonishing if he hardened, rejected, and condemned them?" 


37 "This obduration and reprobation,” Candido then said, “I don't quite 
understand. And even if I might understand the reason for the reprobation, 
I still don't see the reason for the obduration. For if somebody has been 
entrusted with the care of another, if he allows his charge to sin and to do evil 
when he can prevent it or to perish when he can offer assistance, isn't he seen 
as the cause of that evil? Isn't a magistrate who doesn't correct miscreants if 
he's capable of doing so not thought to be himself the perpetrator and him- 
self guilty? It's commonly said that 'he who doesn't correct the crimes that he 
can rectify, commits them himself? Isn't ‘the man who has the means to feed 
someone dying from hunger’ thought ‘responsible for his death’ if he doesn't 
feed him? If then Christ, who as God is ‘gracious and merciful'* and omnipo- 
tent, could stop the hardening of the heart of the scribes and Pharisees but 
didn't stop it, wouldn't many with some justification believe that the rea- 
son and cause of their obduration should be ascribed to Christ? Yet this is 
totally incompatible with and alien to his clemency, goodness, and mercy! 
Subsequently one reads the opinion of Aristotle: 'If something because of 
its presence is said to be the cause of something, it follows from its absence 
that it is the cause of the opposite. Now Christ by his presence seemed to be 
a reason for softening, therefore it follows that some people thought that he 
by his absence could be blamed for causing the obduration of the Jews. But 
of course that horrifying sacrilege never sounds goods to pious and religious 
minds!” 


aSee Matt. 23.27. b See Lombard Sent. rv, d.50, c.6, $1 on Luc. 16.26 (story of Dives and 
Lazarus) in which the Vulgate employs chaos to translate the Greek word chasma (ydopa): “... 
et in his omnibus inter nos et vos chaos magnum firmatum est..." ©Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, 
q.8, $12. 4Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.40, a.4, q.2, $5. *Ps.144/145.8. ‘See Arist. Ph. 
2.3, 195a12-16. On adaurescit, see Introduction 52. 
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38 Ad haec tum Nicolaus: "Iudaeos perire permittere iniustum quidem dici 
potuisset quando Christus obligatione et debito illos molles reddere obstric- 
tus extitisset. Verum cum Iudaeis non esset debitor, immo illi omnia ipsi 
deberent nec solverent, iustitia quippe sibi non induratio tribuenda est. 
Dereliquit enim illos in manibus consilii sui, neque ad indurationem coe- 
git sed permisit. Qui nec absens dici debuit, nam quantum ex se erat, illis 
semper praesentissimus erat." 


39 Tum Candidus: "Cum obduratio et reprobatio affinitate quadam cone- 
xae videantur, obdurationisque sensum nobis aperueris, qua ratione qua 
causa, quibus ex meritis Iacob ex aeternitate deus elegerit, Esau reproba- 
rit, ex Rebeccas utero necdum in lucem editos, ex te (doctissimus enim es) 
libenter intellegeremus.” 


40 Nicolaus verba quaedam tum dicere coepit quae ex Augustini Retracta- 
tionum libro, ut mihi videbatur, excerpserat, videlicet deum eligere et repro- 

V147” bare Veritate certissima | et a nostris sensibus remotissima.’ Et quia a sensibus 

0120" nostris est remo|tissima, ideo nullus debet ipsam inquirere quia in hac vita 
non possumus ad eam pervenire. Et ideo in nostrae intellegentiae insufficientia 
sermo de praedestinatione claudendus est, 'ut obstruatur omne os, et subditus 
fiat omnis mundus deo, cuius iudicia non sunt scrutabilia, sed formidoloso 
silentio veneranda. 


41 Et adducebat ad id eundem Augustinum super Iohannem dicentem: 
"Quare hunc deus trahat, illum non trahat, noli iudicare si non vis errare. Hac 
enim in re melior est fidelis ignorantia quam temeraria scientia. Solent tamen 
ex imperitorum vulgo atque imprimis qui illitteratissimi multi sunt ex theo- 
logis curiosius sciscitari qua iustitia in utero matris deus Esau reprobarit, 
Iacob vero selegerit. 'Quid enim necdum in lucem editi boni aut mali fece- 
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38 "Indeed somebody,’ Niccolo said in response, “could have remarked that 
it was unjust to let the Jews perish when Christ appeared bound by obliga- 
tion and duty to render them tractable. But since he wasn't a debtor to the 
Jews, and they instead owed everything to him and didn't pay, he must be 
credited with justice, not obduration. For he left them in the hands of their 
own council.? Nor did he force them into obduration but allowed their obdu- 
ration. Neither should he be called absent, because to the extent he could be 
he was always very present to them.” 


39 "Because some affinity" Candido replied, “seems to connect obduration 
andreprobation, and you've explained to us the meaning of obduration, we'd 
like to hear from you (since you're extremely learned) by what reasoning, for 
what cause, on what merits God from eternity chose Jacob and rejected Esau 
when they had yet to emerge from Rebecca's womb." 


40 Then Niccoló began to relate some words drawn, I suppose, from Augus- 
tine's Reconsiderations, namely that God elected or rejected 


from ‘certain truth and far removed from our senses. And because it 
is far removed from our senses, no one therefore ought to pry into it 
since in this life we are not able to attain it. And therefore in the insuf- 
ficiency of our understanding, statements about predestination must 
be closed, 'so that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 
become guilty before God, whose judgments are inscrutable, but must 
be revered in fearful silence.^ 


41 And he added what Augustine also said about this in his Commentary 
on John: “‘Why God draws one and does not draw another, do not desire to 
judge if you desire not to err’¢ For in this case ‘faithful ignorance is better 
than reckless science.“ Still many from the uneducated masses and espe- 
cially those who are completely illiterate are wont to ask theologians, mostly 
from curiosity, by what justice God rejected Esau in his mother’s womb but 
chose Jacob? ‘For being yet unborn, they say, ‘what good or bad had they 


a See Eccli. 15.14. b Bonaventure Comm. in Sent. 1, d.41, a, q.2, $7; Aug. Div. quaest. 1, q.2, 
§16; and Rom. 3.19. Aug. In Joan. 26.2; Joan. 6.44 (Gibb modified); Aquila Comm. in Sent. 
I, dd.40-41, q.2, $2, In ista quaest. 4Lombard Sent. 1, d.41, c.2, $6; Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, 
dd.40-41, q.2, § 2, In ista quaest.; Aug. Serm. 27.4. 
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rant?' aiunt. Quorum professioni quae praeter ignorantiam nihil est aliud 
nullis rationibus responderi debere arbitror, sed interrogationibus illorum 
alias interrogationes quasi responsiones formare. Dicunt: 'edissere nobis 
quare Iacob electus est, Esau reprobatus. Dicite vos mihi prius quomodo 
asina Balaam articulata verba protulerit, et vobis tunc responsum dedam. 
Sic enim quispiam cum a philosopho quaereret: 'Cur vitrum lapidi collisum 
frangeretur, spongia vero non frangeretur?’ Responsum accepit: 'Cedo tu: 
Cur turdi volant, cucurbitae non volant?’ Simile apud Maronem lectitamus: 


Dic quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo — 
tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas? 


Petiit evestigio alter: 


Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
nascuntur flores, et Phyllida solus habeto? 


42 "Nonne et Dominus Iesus assimile quiddam Iudaeis respondit? Cum 
enim miracula | multa faceret, Accesserunt ad eum in templo docentem prin- 
cipes sacerdotum et seniores populi dicentes: In qua potestate haec facis? Et 
quis tibi dedit hanc potestatem? Tunc Dominus dixit illis: Interrogabo vos 
et ego unum sermonem: quem si dixeritis mihi, et ego vobis dicam qua in 
potestate haec facio? Dicite mihi: Baptismus Iohannis unde est? e caelo an 
ex hominibus? At illi cogitabant intra se, dicentes: Si dixerimus e caelo, dicet 
nobis: quare ergo | non credidistis illi? Si dixerimus autem ex hominibus, time- 
mus turbam: omnes enim habebant Iohannem sicut prophetam. Et responden- 
tes ad lesum dixerunt: Nescimus. Ait illis et ipse: Neque ego dico vobis in qua 
potestate haec facio. Praeclare itaque Averrois Metaphysicae quarto: Indisci- 
plinati quidem est quaerere omnium causas. 
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done?' And to that class of people defined by total ignorance? I think one 
must respond with no reasoning, but other questions should be posed as if 
they were answers to their questions. They say: 'Explain to us why Jacob was 
chosen and Esau rejected. You tell me first how Balaam’s ass uttered artic- 
ulate words, and I'll then give you an answer.* For likewise somebody asked 
a philosopher the following question: ‘Why would glass break in a collision 
with a stone and a sponge not?’ That person got the following answer: ‘You 
tell me: why thrushes fly but gourds don’t?”4 We read something akin to this 
in Virgil: "Tell me in what lands—and to me be great Apollo—heaven's vault 
is but three ells wide” The other asked immediately: ‘Tell me in what lands 
grow flowers inscribed with royal names—and have Phyllis for yourself'* 


42 "And didn't the Lord Jesus say something like this to the Jews? For when 
he performed many miracles 


the chief priest and elders of the people came to him when he was in 
the temple teaching, saying: 'By what authority do you do these things? 
And who gave you this authority?’ Then the Lord said to them: T too will 
ask you one thing, which if you tell me, I will likewise tell you by what 
authority I do these things: Tell me: ‘the Baptism of John, whence was 
it? from heaven or of men?' And they reasoned with themselves saying, 
‘If we say “from heaven,” he will say to us, “Why did you not then believe 
him?” But if we say, “Of men,” we fear the people; for all hold John as a 
prophet.’ And answering Jesus they said, "We cannot tell’ And he said 
to them: ‘Neither do I tell you by what authority I do these things. 


Allin all, Averroés expressed this exceptionally well in the book 4 of his Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics: 'It's the mark of the uneducated to ask for causes 
of everything. 


a Rho Imit. 195": “PROFESSIO est actus per quem quis dignoscitur quibus terminis se abstrin- 
gat. Aliqui enim philosophiam profitentur, alii theologiam, alii alias doctrinas et artes, alii 
militiam, alii ignorantam et huius generis multa et diversa..." >See Gen. 25.19-26; Mal. 1.2; 
and Rom. 9.13. *Num.22.21-38. ‘Num. 22.21-38.  *Verg.Ec.3104-107. fMatt. 21.23- 
27 (R. added the phrases in italics). 8 Quoted from Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.8, p.2, q.un., § 279; 
Lect. 11, d.2, q.2, § 89; and Ord. 1, d.8, p.2, § 24. 
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43 “Nunc autem vobis, praestantissimis patribus, quippe qui non ex horum 
plebeia cohorte aut grege, ceterum viri litteratissimi estis atque doctissimi 
per interrogationes alias respondere honestum haud quaquam videretur. 
Persuadeoque mihi—immo certo scio—non periclitandi ingenii mei causa 
vos ista quaesivisse, verum potius quo sensum meum sensui vestro, cum 
eum intellexeritis, congratulemini non esse deformem. Docentis igitur offi- 
cium derelinquens, satis et super fuerit notissima vobis, etsi dicendo non 
assequi saltem attingere. Et quae iam pridem ex sacrarum litterarum fonte 
potastis, ea illa eadem ex rivulis a me degustata posse in commune et 
medium explicare. 


44 "Augustini doctoris excellentissimi opinio aliquando fuit fidem praeco- 
gnitam causam praedestinationis existere. Unde propter fidem a deo prae- 
visam in Iacob, non autem in Esau, illum praedestinavit; hunc vero repro- 
bavit. Sed hanc postmodum doctrinam retractavit dicens: Td non dixissem | 
si inter spiritus sancti dona fidem ipsam connumerare scivissem? Fuerunt et 
qui dicerent alii bonum usum liberi arbitrii a deo praecognitum causam 
esse praedestinationis divinae. Inde quia deus praevidit Petrum libero arbitrio 
bene usurum; Iudam autem male. Ideo illum praeelegit; hunc vero reprobum 
habuit. Hac in opinione ipsum Augustinum aliquando fuisse creditur a non- 
nullis. Cum enim de Nabuchodonosor et Pharaone loqueretur, Quantum ad 
naturam, inquit, homines erant, quantum ad dignitatem ambo reges, quan- 
tum ad conditionem ambo captivum dei populum possidebant, quantum ad 
poenam ambo flagellis dementer admoniti. Quid ergo fines eorum fecit esse 
diversos, nisi quod unus dei manum sentiens in recordatione propriae iniqui- 
tatis ingemuit, alter libero contra dei misericordissimam veritatem pugnavit 
arbitrio? 


45 “Faceret mihi satis haec opinio nisi liberum arbitrium quemadmodum et 
omnia bona opera domini dei esset. Magister autem suis in Sententiis cre- 
didit aeternae praedestinationis reprobationisque nullam praeter divinam 
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43 "Yet it would never be construed as fair, distinguished gentlemen, to 
respond in this instance with other questions since you're not of the ple- 
beian and base crowd but are highly literate and well-schooled individuals. 
I'm convinced—actually I'm certain—that you've not posed this question 
to test my ingenuity but rather to congratulate my perception, once you've 
understood it, for being consistent with yours. Therefore, by abandoning a 
teacher's role, it will more than suffice that those things well known to you 
even if in speaking are not realized, they are at least encountered. And what 
you already drank from the source of sacred scriptures, these same things, 
once sipped from my rivulets, can openly unfold for everyone. 


44 "The mostexcellent doctor 'Augustine once entertained the opinion' that 
aforeknown faith was the cause of predestination.? That is why God, because 
of the faith foreseen in Jacob but not in Esau, predestined the former but 
rejected the latter? But Augustine ‘later revised’ this doctrine saying: ‘I would 
not have said this had I known to include faith among the gifts of the holy 
spirit Others said that the cause of predestination was that God foreknew 
a good use of free will.4 Accordingly, ‘God foresaw that Peter would use 
free will well and Judas badly'* God therefore preelected the former, but 
deemed the latter a reprobate.f Some believe that Augustine himself once 
entertained this opinion. For when he spoke about Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Pharaoh he said: 


Regarding their nature both were men; regarding their status both were 
kings; regarding their circumstances both held God's people captive; 
regarding retribution both were warned with the scourge of madness. 
What therefore made their ends different if not that one of them, feel- 
ing the hand of God, grieved in recalling his own wickedness, while the 
other fought against the God's most merciful truth with his free will? 


45 “Td find this opinion satisfactory were it not that free will belongs to God 
just as all good works do. The Master of Sentences believed that the cause 
of our predestination and reprobation depended totally on God's will.” And 


a Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, Fuit enim aliquando. >See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 
I, dd.40-41, q.2, Fuit enim aliquando. Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, d.40—41, q.2, Fuit enim ali- 
quando; cf. Aug. Retr. 1.2.4. See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, Al. op., ult. Aquila 
Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, Al. op., ult.; Duns Scotus Lect. t, d.41, q. un., §22. fSee Aquila 
Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, Al. op. ult.; Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.41, q. un., $22. — 8Ps.-Aug. 
Praed. et grat. v; (xv); cf. Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.4, c.22. hSee Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, 
dd.40-41, q.2, Al. op. Magistri; Lombard Sent. 1, d.41, q.1, $2. 
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voluntatem nostra ex parte causam exoriri. Et quamquam multis auctori- 
tatibus sententiam eam suam impleat, Doctor tamen Subtilis Scotus in illa 
non acquiescit. Sed reprobationis aliquam esse causam, praedestinationis 
vero nullam esse testatur. Et ait: Qui ordine adhibito finem aliquem, et ea 
quae sunt ad finem intendit. Prius vult ipsum finem quam ea quae sunt ad 
eum finem comparanda. Domificator enim prius habet domum ornatam 
expletam in mente atque distinctam quam habeat lapides sabulum et cal- 
cem, ligna et ferramenta, cementarios atque lignarios. Cum autem deus sit 
doctissimus architectus et opifex ordinate volens finem et ea quae sunt ad 
finem, prius Petro et Paulo ceterisque caelicolis finem, scilicet beatitudinem 
aeternam, voluit. Deinde quae ad finem | illum assequendum ordinata erant, 
gratiam videlicet et fidem et merita et bonum usum liberi arbitrii liberali- 
ter impertivit. Non igitur ex operibus quae facimus nos, ceterum ex sola sua 
misericordia salvos nos facit. Et nullis nostris suffragantibus nobis meritis, 
ex solo beneplacito suo, non solum ad esse sed ad bene esse, videlicet ad gra- 
tiam et gloriam, electos omnis inducit. Vult exinde idem doctor neminem, 
ut praedixi, sine causa reprobare. Damnatio, ait, alicuius bona non videtur 
nisi quia iusta est. Scribit enim Augustinus Super Genesim, numquam prius 
deus est ultor quam aliquis sit peccator. 


46 "Sed reprobatio sive damnatio, nisi causa subesset, iusta nequaquam vide- 
retur; ergo non ex deo prius volente sed ex homine nequiter operante causa 
reprobationis exoritur. Et ut de praedictis evidentius quiddam clariusque 
disseramus, praedestinationis quidem et reprobationis est ordo dissimilis. 
Deus namque praedestinans primo signo videt Iacob. In secundo signo vult 
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although he supported that argument with many authorities, the Subtle 
Doctor still didn't agree with it. He asserts that reprobation has some cause 
but predestination has none.? And he says: A person, after determining a 
plan, who intends some end also intends 'those things which lead to that 
end. This person ‘first wills the end’ itself ‘before he wills’ to procure* ‘those 
things which lead to that end.’ For a builder first has a fully equipped house 
with decorative features in mind before thinking about the stones, the sand 
and the lime, the wood and the iron tools, the masons and the carpenters. 
Now since God is the most experienced architect and builder, who ‘wants 
the end in an orderly way and those things which lead to that end,* God 
obviously first wanted an end, namely eternal beatitude, for Peter and Paul 
and for the other inhabitants of heaven. Finally, of course, God liberally 
imparted those things that were ordained to achieve that end, that is, grace 
and faith and merits and a good use of the free will.f Therefore ‘God saves 
us, not because of ‘the works we have done, but ‘according to his mercy.’ 
And with none of our merits aiding us, God, ‘through his favor alone, brings 
all the chosen not only ‘into being’ but ‘into well being,’ that is, ‘into grace 
and glory." Furthermore, the Subtle Doctor doesn't want to condemn any- 
one, as I've said, without cause.! ‘The damnation of anyone, he said, ‘is not 
good unless it is just.i So Augustine writes in his Commentary on Genesis that 
‘God never acts as an avenger if there is no sinner'* 


46 “‘But reprobation or damnation, unless for an underlying cause, would 
never seem ‘just’;! so the cause for reprobation doesn't first arise from God's 
will but from a human who acts wickedly. And in order to elaborate and 
clarify the previous remarks a bit further, the order of predestination and 
reprobation is, in fact, dissimilar.™ For in predestining ‘God sees in the first 


a See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, Al. op. Scoti; Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.41, $$ 24-27. 
b Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, § 2, Prim. concl. After Peter of Spain (fl. mid-13th cent.), 
this had become a commonplace. *Rho Imit. 278": “COMPARARE: vide ubi Emere”; and Imit. 
74*: “EMERE: ... Cicero in oratione Pro Quintio <3) ait: ‘Quintius fecit societatem earum rerum 
quae in Gallia comparabantur, id est ‘emere? 4 Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, $2, 
Prim. cond. — *Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, § 2, Prim. concl.; Duns Scotus Ord. 1, 
d.41, q. un., § 41; Lect. 1, d.41, § 25. fAquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, § 2, Prim. concl. and 
Sec. concl.; Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.41, q. un., $ 41; Lect. 1, d.41, $25. 8See Tit. 3.5. "See Aquila 
Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, Prim.concl. !See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, Al. 
op. Scoti; Duns Scotus Lect. 1, d.41, $$ 24-27; Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.41, q. un., §42. J Aquila 
Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, § 2, Sec. concl.; Duns Scotus Ord. 1, d.41, q. un., $42. ‘Aquila 
Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, § 2, Sec. concl.; Aug. Gen. ad litt. 1117.22; Duns Scotus Ord. 1, 
d.41, q. un., § 42; Lect. 1, d.41, $26. ‘Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, § 2, Sec. concl. 
™See Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40—41, q.2, § 2, Sec. concl. 
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sibivitam aeternam. In tertio signo gratiam et bona opera necessaria ad ipsum 
finem habendum impertitur. Cum autem reprobat, ordo ipse mutatur. Primo 
namque occurrit illi Esau. In secundo signo mala eius opera | intuetur. In ter- 
tio signo tradit illum Satanae multandum in aeternum." 


47 "Nihil est iam, doctissime Nicolae,” inquit tum Candidus, “ut, cum sacris 
in litteris quicquam addubitamus, Raudensem percontemur. Tu satis et 
super unus es scrupulis quibusque emergentibus ammovendis. Sed tamen 
unde dicessimus revertamur. Lactentius tuus ait Christum post resurrectio- 
nem noluisse Iudaeis apparere ne illos in paenitentiam adduceret et impios 
resanaret. Nonne Dominus vult omnes homines salvos fieri? Quippe qui 
mortem peccatorum nolit at potius ut convertantur et vivant! Si se subtraxit 
neillos iustificaret, cur Petro ad eos ingressum non vetuit? Cur ne illos admo- 
neret non inhibuit? Ipse enim apostolus magistri sui conscius—cum caritas 
timorem explodat—Iudaeos conventurus, intrepidus sese in medium tulit et 
ait: Viri Israelitae et qui timetis deum, audite. Deus patrum nostrorum glorifi- 
cavit filium suum lesum, quem vos quidem tradidistis et negastis ante faciem 
Pilati, iudicante illo dimitti. Vos autem sanctum et iustum negastis et petistis 
virum homicidam donari vobis: auctorem vero vitae interfecistis, quem deus 
suscitavit a mortuis, cuius nos testes sumusxX....) Et nunc, fratres, scio quia per 
ignorantiam fecistis, sicut et principes vestri. Deus autem, qui praenuntiavit 
per os omnium prophetarum, pati Christum suum, implevit sic. Paenitemini 
igitur et convertimini ut deleantur vestra peccata. 


48 "Numquid Christo reluctante Petrus ista locutus est? Absit! Si autem spi- 
ritus Domini illum ad eos paenitentiam suasurum misit, nonne per Petrum 


id faciens per se ipsum id facere visus est? 


49 "Sed quo abis invicte, Lactenti?" 
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instant, Jacob. ‘In the second instant, he wills eternal life. In the third instant, 
he imparts grace and the good works necessary’ to achieve that end. When 
he condemns, however, the order itself changes. ‘For in the first instant, Esau 
‘occurred’ to him. ‘In the second instant, he observes ‘his bad acts. In the 
third instant, he hands him over to Satan to be punished ‘eternally’”* 

47 “Nothing at the moment, scholarly Niccolo,” Candido then commented, 
“leads us to question Rho every time we find something unclear in the holy 
scriptures. You alone are more than capable of addressing whatever difficul- 
ties arise. Nonetheless, let’s revisit our point of departure. Your Lactentius 
said that after Christ's resurrection he didn’t want to appear to the Jews ‘in 
case he should bring them to repentance and rescue them from their impi- 
ety.> Doesn't the Lord want all people to be saved? He, in fact, doesn’t want 
the death of sinners but rather that they convert and live! If he withdrew in 
order not to forgive them, why didn't he forbid Peter to contact them? Why 
didn’t he keep him from admonishing them? For conscious of his master, this 
very apostle, at the point of encountering the Jews, made his way fearlessly 
among them—because love drives out fear‘-—and said: 


Men of Israel and those of you who fear God, listen:? The God of our 
fathers has glorified his son Jesus, whom you betrayed and denied in 
the presence of Pilate, when he was determined to let him go. But you 
denied the holy and just one and requested to be given a murderer. And 
you killed the author of life, whom God has raised from the dead of 
which we are witnesses. [...] And now, brothers, I know that you did it 
through ignorance, as did also your rulers. But those things which God 
had foretold by the mouth of all his prophets, that your Christ should 
suffer, he has now fulfilled. Repent, therefore, and be converted so that 
your sins may be blotted out.* 


48 "Did Peter really make these remarks contrary Christ's desire? Far from 
it! If the spirit of the Lord sent him to convince them to repent, didn't Peter's 
action reflect the Lord doing it himself? 


49 "But how do you get away unscathed, Lactentius?" 


a Aquila Comm. in Sent. 1, dd.40-41, q.2, § 2, Sec. concl. This is almost a verbatim quotation 
from Peter of Aquila. But R. shifted the discussion from ‘Peter’ and ‘Judas’ to ‘Esau’ and Jacob; 
which creates a curious dissonance, especially in the last line about eternal punishment. R. 
also slightly modified the vocabulary and syntax. Lact. Inst. 4.20.1. See I Joan. 4.19. 
4 Act. 13.16. “Act. 3.12-19. 
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DEFENDITUR PLATO CONTRA LACTENTIUM 
QUINTUS DEFECTUS 


50 His ex Candido perpulchre in commune collatis, evenit, ut recludens 
Lactentii codicem, locum illum in septimo offenderet ubi amicus ille suus 
ita loquebatur: Stoici cum assumpsissent id quod erat verum, id est mundum 
a deo et hominum causa esse factum, quoniam tamen eos in consequentibus 
ratio defecit, non potuerunt defendere id quod assumpserant. | Denique Plato 
ne dei opus imbecillum et ruinosum faceret, ‘in aeternum dixit ‘esse mansu- 
rum. Si hominum causa factus est et ita factus, ut esset aeternus, cur ergo ipsi, 
quorum causa factus est non sunt sempiterni? Si mortales, propter quos fac- 
tus est, ergo et ipse mortalis atque solubilis; neque enim pluris est ipse quam 
quorum gratia factus est. Quod si ei ratio quadraret, intellegeret periturum 
esse quia factus est, nec posse in aeternum manere nisi quod tangi non potest. 
Qui autem negat hominum causa factum, hic nullam rationem tenet. Si enim 
dicit ipsum fabricatorem sua causa tanta haec opera molitum, cur igitur nos 
nati sumus? Cur mondo ipso fruimur? Quid sibi vult humani generis cetero- 
rumque animantium fictio? Cur aliena commoda intercipimus? Cur denique 
augemur minuimur interimus? Quid habet rationis ipsa generatio? Quid per- 
petua successio? Nimirum videre deus voluit et suis variis imaginibus tam- 
quam sigilla confingere, quibus se oblectaret, et nihilominus tamen, si ita esset, 
curae haberet animantes praecipueque hominem, cuius imperio cuncta subie- 
cit. Qui autem dicunt semper fuisse mundum—omitto illud, quod esse ipsum 
sine aliquo principio non potest; unde se extricare non queunt— | sed hoc dico: 
si mundus semper fuit, nullam potest habere rationem. Quid enim potuit in 
eo ratio moliri quod numquam sumpsit exordium? Nam prius quam fiat ali- 
quid aut instruatur, opus est consilio, ut disponi possit quemadmodum fiat, 
nec incipi quicquam potest sine provisione rationis. Itaque omne opus ratio 


1 Defenditur...Lactentium no. mg. V! iuxta His ex... 2 Quintus Defectus no. mg. O! iuxta 
Stoici cum... 
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A DEFENSE OF PLATO AGAINST LACTENTIUS 
THE FIFTH DEFICIENCY 


50 After Candido had very aptly conveyed these thoughts, he, in opening 
the codex of Lactentius, came upon the passage in book 7 where that friend 
of his? said this: 


Though the Stoics assumed, as I said earlier, what was in fact the truth, 
namely that the world was made by God and that it was made because 
of man, they could not defend it because the reasoning failed them 
in their subsequent discussion. To avoid treating God's work as fee- 
ble and liable to ruin, Plato said it would abide forever. Now if it was 
made for men, and was so made that it would last forever, why are the 
beings for whose sake it was made not eternal themselves? Whereas if 
the beings it was made for are mortal, then it too is mortal and perish- 
able: it is not worth more than the people for whose sake it was made. 
If he could think it through, he would understand that it would per- 
ish because it was made; only the intangible can abide forever. Anyone 
denying that it was made for man speaks irrationally. If he says that the 
creator put all these great works in motion for his own sake, then why 
were we born? Why do we enjoy the world? What is the meaning of 
the creation of the human race and of all other living things? Why do 
we usurp the advantages of others? Why do we grow, decline and die? 
What is the point of procreation and the preservation of species? Pre- 
sumably God wanted to go on seeing and making his little likenesses, 
as it were, in their own various images for his pleasure; and yet, if that 
were so, he would be treating living things as important, and especially 
man, in having put everything under man's control. As for those who 
say that the world has always existed (I ignore the fact that it cannot 
exist without some beginning, and they cannot get out of that prob- 
lem), I say this: if the world has always existed, then it can have no 
reason. In something which had never had a start, what could reason 
construct? Before things get made or built, you need a plan, so that the 
method of construction can be sorted out, and nothing can be started 
without reasoned preparation. Before every creation comes its reason: 


a The suus should grammatically refer to Candido, but if so, only ironically. Here, as elsewhere, 
it more likely refers to Niccolò and should have read tuus. R's expression Lactentius, amicus 
tuus always indicates that L. is Niccoló's friend. 
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praecedit; non habet ergo rationem quod factum non est. Atqui mundus habet 
rationem, quia et constat et regitur, ergo et factus est. Si factus, et resolvetur. 


51 "Vellem quam lubenter" inquit tum Candidus, “hic ipse philosophus tuus, 
Nicolae, rem hanc cum Platone coram et Aristotele dissereret. Illum, certo 
scio, qui iam loqui omnino nesciret et infantem penitus redderent. Verum 
quoniam non audiunt, visum | est illi audentius et impune posse in illos 
obstrepere. Si autem praesentibus illis haec fieret disceptatio, diceret for- 
tasse Plato: "Miraris, Lactenti, sí hominum causa factus est mundus, et ita 
factus ut non ruinosus, sed aeternus sit —quod dogma meum est—cur ipsi, 
quorum causa factus est, non sunt sempiterni. Si autem mortales, propter quos 
factus est, et ipse ergo mortalis atque solubilis; nec enim pluris est ipse mundus 
quam quorum gratia factus. Sed tecum iam, Lactenti, eadem admiratione 
immo simili ratione ludendum est. Sí tui causa et aliorum hominum factus 
est mundus, et ita factus—quod dogma tuum est—ut usque ad sextum con- 
summatum millesimum annum non ultra sit duraturus, cur tu et alii ad illud 
usque tempus dies et annos non ducitis immortales? Cur tot millibus annis 
non tibi et aliis donatum est vivere? Si mortales estis propter quos factus | est, 
non videtur ipse quidem tanto tempore duraturus, quippe qui non pluris sit 
quam tu et reliqui quorum gratia factus est: 


52 "Quid Platoni non respondes, Lactenti? Quid taces? Eisdem paene verbis 
tecum ludit, quibus illo cum ipse lusisti. 


53 “Quando autem, Nicolae, Firmianus tuus logicus peracutus ait: Si Platoni 
ratio quadraret intellegeret mundum periturum esse, quia factus est, nec posse 
in aeternum manere nisi quod tangi non potest. Quid de caelo dicemus, plane- 
tis et astris, quae omnia a deo fabricata sunt, et quia corpora solida creduntur 
tangi possunt, et tamen a philosophis atque theologis in aeternum mansura 
praedicantur? Cum dicit exinde: Qui autem negat hominum causa factum, 
hic nullam rationem tenet. Et si deus sua causa tantum opus molitus est, cur 


12 ratione exp. post eadem O! 14-15 consummatum s.l. suppl. O! 15 annum s.l. suppl. O! 
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what never got made has therefore no reason. And yet the world does 
have its reason, because the world is a construct and is under control: 
therefore it was made. And if it was made, it will also be unmade. Solet 
them produce an explanation, if they can, either of why it was made in 
the beginning or of why it will be unmade in due course. 


51 “Td be thrilled,” Candido then said, “were this philosopher of yours, Nic- 
cold, to discuss this point in the presence of Plato and Aristotle. I'm sure 
they'd make the man, who's already struggling to speak, totally tongue-tied. 
But because they don't hear him, he got the impression that he could con- 
front them with greater audacity and impunity. Yet if this discussion were 
to take place with them present, Plato might say: 'Do you marvel, Lacten- 
tius, “if it was made for men, and was so made" that it's not “liable to ruin" 
but everlasting—and that is my tenet—“why are the beings for whose sake 
it was made not eternal themselves? Whereas if the beings it was made for 
are mortal, then it too is mortal and perishable: That world is then not worth 
more than the people for whose sake it was made.”> But now, Lactentius, one 
musttaunt you with the same amazement or rather with similar reasoning. If 
the world “was made" for you and other “people and was so made"—and this 
is your tenet—that it's going to last no more than 6,000 years, why do you 
and others not conclude the days and years are endless until that moment? 
Why weren't you and the others granted many thousands of years to live? If 
you “are mortal for whose sake it was made,” it itself would not seem to last 
so long, since “it is not worth more than" you and the others “for whose sake 
it was made”’¢ 


52 “Why don't you respond to Plato, Lactentius? Why so quiet? He taunts 
you with words nearly identical to those with which you taunted him. 


53 “Yet, Niccoló, when your brilliant logician says: ‘If Plato could think it 
through, he would understand that it would perish because it was made; 
only the intangible can abide forever’¢ What shall we say about heaven, the 
planets, and the stars? God created all of them. And since they are thought 
to be solid bodies, they can be touched. Nevertheless, philosophers and the- 
ologians assert that they will endure for eternity. When Lactentius next says: 
‘Anyone denying that it was made for man speaks irrationally. And, he fur- 
ther says, if God put all these great works in motion ‘for his own sake, then 


aLact. Inst. 7.3.15-23. Lact. Inst. 7.316. Lact. Inst. 7.316. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.3.17. 
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nos nati sumus? cur mundo ipso fruimur? Quid sibi vult humani generis, cete- 
rorumque animantium fictio, et quae sequuntur reliquo? Non satis eo ipso 
argute loquitur. 


54 “Princeps quispiam substantiam grandem habet. Ditissimus est, omni 
re pretiosa circumfluus. Clientelas multas et examina servorum possidet 
et secum trahit. Ex uxore honestissima liberos illustres adulescentes acce- 
pit. Hic palatium mirabile ad sui solacium dumtaxat non cuiusvis alterius | 
excitat; argento auro lapidibus pretiosis et omni re ornatissima, quo sese 
unum non alium ullum oblectet, quo vitam ab omni cura alienam degat, quo 
suam sapientiam suamque potentiam contempletur, undequaque distin- 
guit. Contubernales secum tamen et uxorem et liberos deliciis omnibus 
affluentes tenet et | fovet. Si filii acclamarent contra conquerenturque dicen- 
tes: ‘Quando tui causa tantum, pater, non nostra hoc tam mirabile palatium 
molitus es, cur nos nati sumus, cur eo ipsi non fruimur? Quid nobis pro- 
dest ex te genitos esse nisi consilia tua et quaeque opera ad nos tamquam 
heredes tuos ordinentur? Nonne tibi, Nicolae, cum ab illius cohabitatione 
tantisque deliciis haud seclusi essent, insanire viderentur? Non aeque Lac- 
tentius videtur insanus cum ait: Cur aliena bona intercipimus? Cur denique 
augemur minuimur interrimus? Quid habet rationis ipsa generatio? Quid per- 
petua successio? 


55 “Sed alio ubi argumenta quae infringi nequeant se putat invenisse tran- 
seamus. Dicit enim mundum esse non posse sine principio, et qui contra 
sentiunt se extricare non queunt. Sed advertat ne cum id probare contende- 
rit, ipse inextricabilis irretiatur. Ratiocinatur enim sic: Simundus semper fuit, 
nullam potest habere rationem. Vult dicere ‘precedentem’ Quid enim, inquit, 
potuit in eo ratio moliri quod numquam sumpsit exordium? Nam priusquam 
fiat aliquid aut instruatur, opus est consilio, ut disponi possit, quemadmo- 
dum fiat, nec incipi quicquam potest sine provisione rationis. Verius siquidem 
dixisset priusquam aliquid fiat aut instruatur causam quampiam anteire 
oportere! Nam sol et asinus generant asinum, ubi tamen ratiocinatione et 
consilio non est opus (nisi fortasse deum intellegat se inflectere ad omnem 
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why were we born? Why do we enjoy the world? What is the meaning of the 
creation of the human race and of all other living things’? and all else that 
follows? In this he argues with insufficient acuity. 


54 “A certain prince had a grand estate. He was extremely rich, surrounded 
by every luxury. He drew in his wake many clients and possessed hordes 
of slaves. His exquisitely charming wife bore him exceptional young chil- 
dren. This prince built a fabulous palace solely for his own comfort, with no 
thought for others. He embellished it throughout with silver, gold, precious 
stones, and every possible ornament. He did this solely for his personal plea- 
sure and no one else's in order to live a life unencumbered by any worry and 
to contemplate his own wisdom and power. Under his roof he kept and cher- 
ished his wife and children, spoiled by every pleasure. If the children were 
to cry out in protest and complain saying: ‘Father, since you constructed this 
amazing palace only for your sake and not for ours, “why were we born? Why 
do we not enjoy it?"^ What good does it do us to be born your children if your 
plans and accomplishments are not focused on us as your heirs?' Wouldn't 
they seem crazy to you, Niccoló, since they weren't barred from living with 
him and from all the attendant pleasures? Doesn't Lactentius also look crazy 
when he says: "Why do we usurp the advantages of others? Why do we grow, 
decline, and die? What is the point of procreation and the preservation of 
species?” 


55 “But let's go to another passage where Lactentius thinks he's found argu- 
ments that are irrefutable. For he says that the world can't exist ‘without 
some beginning, and that those who think differently 'cannot get out of 
that problem.¢ But he should worry lest he himself become inextricably 
ensnared when he tries to prove this. Because he argues like this: Tf the world 
has always existed, then it can have no reason. He wants to say ‘preceding 
reason. 'In something which had never had a start, what could reason con- 
struct?’ he asks.f ‘Before things get made or built, you need a plan, so that the 
method of construction can be sorted out, and nothing can be started with- 
out reasoned preparation.'8 He would have spoken more accurately had he 
said ‘before things get made or built'^ some cause must precede it. Now the 
sun and an ass produce an ass, yet it doesn't require ‘reasoning’ and ‘plan- 
ning' (unless perhaps Lactentius understands that God adapts himself to 


aLact. Inst. 7.318. Lact. Inst. 7.318. ©Lact. Inst. 7.318-19. “Lact. Inst. 7.3.20. —*Lact. 
Inst.7.3.20. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.3.21. SLact. Inst. 7.3.21. Lact. Inst. 7.3.21. ‘See Arist. Ph. 2.2, 
194b13. 
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effectum). Sed influxum eiuscemodi in praesentia non supponit. Et subdit 
quod intendit sed falsum dicens: Itaque omne opus ratio praecedit. 


56 "Nolo credas, | Nicolae, quod pro ‘ratione ‘causam opus praecedentem’ 
intellegat, quin ratiocinationem' potius atque ‘consilium?’ Sed cum ex putre- 
dine mures saepe et pulices generentur, nulla ibi ratiocinatio, nullum consi- 
lium est. Cum | autem inquit atqui mundus habet rationem quia et constat 
et regitur, ergo et factus est, ita quidem secum sentio et credo. Id ipsum 
sentit et credit, et credendum docet et praedicat fides nostra quae naturae 
argumenta postergat. Verum inter philosophos et Lactentium non convenit. 
Dissident enim in principiis. Illi naturam, hic fidem sequitur. Quando ergo 
mundus, inquit, habet rationem quia et constat et regitur, ergo et factus est, 
dicerent illi mundum ex aeternitate constare et regi, et tamen tantae molis 
nullam praecesisse rationem, ne factum esse quidem. Deinde cum ait si fac- 
tus est et resolvetur, apud philosophos plane ratio ipsa quadraret. Nam omne 
compositum in ea ex quibus componitur resolvatur necesse est. Verum theo- 
logi argumentum esse nullum dicerent. Nam mundus a deo ‘factus est, qui 
tamen numquam ‘resolvetur’ Quod autem resolvi non debeat fortasse Lac- 
tentio nequaquam adauresceret. Quippe qui audiverit illud evangelicum, 
caelum et terra transibunt, verba autem mea non transibunt, et huius gene- 
ris sermones alios. Verum ipsa evangelica verba alioquin atque iacent acci- 
pienda et intellegenda sunt. Si autem intellegit mundum, id est hominum 
genus, factum esse ergo et ipsum genus resolvi oportere, planum id quidem. 
Verum loquendi modus ille suus a sensu ipso abhorret, et quod aliis obiectat 
sese quidem extricare non potest.” 


3 >precedentem “opus corr. O! 4 potius s.l. suppl. O! 12 tamen om. V 13 esse s.l. suppl. 
O! 14 ests. suppl. O! 24 quidem s.l. suppl. O! 
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every effect). But at the moment he doesn't assume such an influence. And 
he supplies what he has in mind, except he states it wrongly: ‘Thus before 
every creation comes its reason. 


56 “I don't want you to believe, Niccolò, that by ‘reason’ he understands ‘a 
preceding cause for a work, but rather, ‘reasoning’ and ‘planning. But since 
putrefaction often produces mice and fleas, there is no reasoning, no plan- 
ning. However he says: ‘And yet the world does have its reason, because 
the world is a construct and is under control; therefore it was made." I too 
feel and believe this as he does. This Lactentius feels and believes. And our 
faith, which disregards the arguments from nature, teaches and preaches 
to believe the same. But there is no agreement between the philosophers 
and Lactentius. For they disagree about first principles. The former follow 
nature, the latter follows faith. So when he says 'the world does have its rea- 
son, because the world is a construct and is under control; therefore it was 
made," they would reply that the world exists and is controlled from eternity. 
And they'd still say that no reason for such a massive structure preceded it 
and that it wasn't made. When he then says 'and if it was made, it will also 
be unmade,® that very reasoning would obviously square with the philoso- 
phers. For by necessity 'every compound is dissolved into the elements from 
which it is compounded. But theologians would say that's no argument 
at all. For the world ‘was made’ by God, who will nevertheless never ‘be 
resolved.’ Yet what ought not ‘be resolved’ would maybe never sound good 
to Lactentius. For he heard that evangelical statement, ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away,’ and other expressions 
like this. But those evangelical words must be taken and understood differ- 
ently than they're construed. If, however, he understands that 'the world; 
meaning 'the human race, was made, then it's perfectly clear that even the 
race itself must ‘be resolved.’ But his choice of words is incompatible with 
what he means, and he himself ‘cannot get out'^ of the conundrum that he 
reproaches others for.” 


aLact. Inst. 7.3.22. Lact. Inst. 7.3.22. ©Lact. Inst. 7.3.22. “Lact. Inst. 7.3.22. © Eriu- 
gena Periphyseon (De div. nat.) 3.10.2 (Uhlfelder); cf. Arist. Ph. 3.5, 204b33-34. This became a 
commonplace in commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics. ‘On adaurescit, see 
Introduction 52. 8Matt. 24.35. Lact. Inst. 7.3.20. 
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57 “Nequeo non admirari,” inquit tum Nicolaus, “mi Candide, cum vir pera- 
cuti et excellentis admodum | sis ingenii, quippe qui caelos et quae altissima 
quaeque sunt peragrare saepius consuesti, impresentiarum te inflectas ad 
infima, et Lactentii festucas, si quae tamen in illo sunt, trabes efficere con- 
tendas. Credo si in philosophum alium ea dixisset, litem praeterisses dis- 
simulassesque. At quoniam in Platonem tuum, quem philosophorum deum 
appellare soles, locutus est, te a congressu retrahere noluisti sed invasisti. 
Sunt tamen ea quae adversus eum intulisti minima quaedam, et quae facile 
retundere possem et refutare, verum aquilae non capiunt muscas." 


58 Subridebat ad haec Candidus. “Et credisne,” inquit, “Nicolae, me commo- 
tum, quoniam adversus Platonem Firmianus tuus impetum fecerit? Move- 
bor aeque et fortasse antea quam hoc hodie abeamus ex hortulo, quando in 
philosophos quoque eorumque doctrinam, sed imprimis in Aristotelem et 
Ciceronem garrire et obstrepere inveniemus. Nunc autem alio divertamus.” 


SEXTUS ERROR 


59 Et aperiens codicem in eum secundi locum incidit ubi Lactentius ita 
loquebatur: Cum Noe sescentorum esset annorum, fabricavit arcam, sicut ei 
praeceperat deus, in qua ipse cum coniuge et tribus filiis totidemque nuri- 
bus reservatus est, cum aqua universos montes altissimos operuisset. Deinde 
orbe siccato execratus iniustitiam prioris saeculi deus, ne rursus longitudo 
vitae causa esset excogitandorum malorum, paulatim per singulas progenies 
diminuit hominis aetatem atque in centum et viginti annos metam collocavit, 
quam transgredi non liceret. 


15 Sextus Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta atque in... 
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57 “I can only wonder, my Candido,” Niccolò then said, “that you, although 
a man of keen and highly refined abilities, who was often wont to scour 
the heavens and every lofty subject, now stoop to the lowest level and try 
to turn Lactentius’ motes—if he has any—into beams.? If he'd said those 
things against another philosopher, I think you'd have skirted the dispute 
and turned a blind eye. But because he spoke against Plato, whom you're 
wont to call ‘the God of the philosophers,” you were unwilling to withdraw 
from the fray but charged into it. Yet you trotted out extremely trivial argu- 
ments against him, and I could easily undermine and refute them, but eagles 
don't hunt flies." 


58 Candido smiled at these comments and said: “Do you really believe, Nic- 
coló, that I'm upset because your Firmianus attacked Plato? I'll be equally 
disturbed— maybe even before we leave this garden today—when we find 
him blathering strident nonsense against philosophers and their teaching, 
but especially against Aristotle and Cicero. Let's for the moment, however, 
turn elsewhere." 


THE SIXTH ERROR 


59 He opened the codex and hit on the passage in book 2 where Lactentius 
wrote as follows: 


Though Noah was six hundred years old, he built an ark, as God had 
required, in which he, his wife, his three sons and three daughters-in- 
law were all preserved, even though the water covered every mountain 
top. When the world was dry again, God cursed the injustice of the pre- 
vious generation, and in case length of life should again be cause for 
evil machinations, slowly, generation by generation, he reduced* the 
human lifespan and set its limit at a hundred and twenty years, not to 
be exceeded. 


aSee Matt. 7.4. "Reference to Plato as “almost a god of the philosophers” (quasi quendam 
deum philosophorum) is Cicero's laudatory expression (N.D.2.32). *R.musthaveunderstood 
diminuo and deminuo as synonyms (or alternative spellings), as are their usages in noun form. 
d Lact. Inst. 2.13.2-3. 
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60 His lectis, “Credisne, Nicolae,” inquit tum Candidus, “Lactentium tuum 
intellegere quod affirmat, | videlicet deum in centum et viginti annos metam 
hominibus collocasse, quam transgredi non liceret?" 


61 Cui Nicolaus: "Hanc quippe sententiam, ne putes eum delirare, Lacten- 
tius ipse ex litteris sacris accepit. Etenim Moyses, ante quam Dominus omne 
hominum genus octo exceptis aquarum illa universali alluvione delesset, 
scribit: Cum coepissent homines multiplicari super terram et filias procreas- 
sent, videntes filii dei filias hominum quod essent pulchrae, acceperunt uxores 
sibi ex omnibus quas elegerant. Dixitque deus: Non permanebit spiritus meus 
in homine in aeternum, quia caro est, eruntque dies illius centum viginti anni." 


62 “Nunc clare percipio," inquit tum Candidus, "Lactentium litteras sacras 
aliquando lectitasse, at illas haud quaquam intellexisse. Corticem intueba- 
tur non medullam. Contentusque superficie litterae, quid interius spiritus 
loqueretur negligebat. Audiret vellem doctissimum Augustinum. | Quinto- 
decimo namque suo De dei civitate, quarta et vicesima parte ait: Quod autem 
dixit deus: ‘Erunt dies eorum centum viginti anni, non sic accipiendum est 
quasi praenuntiatum sit post haec homines centum viginti annos vivendo non 
transgredi, cum et post diluvium etiam quingentos excessisse inveniamus. Sed 
intellegendum est hoc deum dixisse cum circa finem quingentorum anno- 
rum esset Noe, id est quadringentos octoginta vitae annos ageret, quos more 
suo scriptura quingentos vocat, nomine totius maximam partem plerumque 
significans. Sescentesimo quippe anno vitae Noe, secundo mense, factum est 
diluvium, ac sic centum viginti anni praedicti sunt futuri vitae hominum peri- 
turorum, quibus transactis diluvio delerentur.’ 
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60 After Candido read these statements, he said: “Do you think, Niccolo, 
that your Lactentius knows what he's saying, namely, that for humans God 
‘set a limit at a hundred and twenty years, not to be exceeded’?”2 


61 Niccolo responded to him: “Well, Lactentius got this phrase—lest you 
thinking he's raving—from the holy scriptures. For Moses, [speaking of the 
time] before the Lord destroyed by the universal deluge of water the whole 
human race, except for eight of them, wrote: 


When humans began to multiply upon the earth, and daughters were 
born to them, the sons of God, seeing that the daughters of humans 
were fair, took any of them for wives whom they chose. And God said: 
"My spirit will not remain with humans forever because they are flesh: 
their days shall be a hundred and twenty years’.”> 


62 “I now see clearly,’ Candido then replied, “that Lactentius occasionally 
read the holy scriptures, but he didn't understand them at all. He looked 
at the husk, not the kernel. Satisfied with the literal meaning, he neglected 
what the spirit said more deeply. I wish he could hear the scholarly Augus- 
tine. For he said in book 15, chapter 24, of his City of God: 


As for God’s words ‘their days shall be a hundred and twenty years, 
they cannot be taken as foretelling that thereafter men would not live 
beyond a hundred and twenty years, since we find that after the flood, 
as before, men lived even beyond five hundred years. We must under- 
stand that God spoke these words when Noah was nearing the age of 
five hundred years, that is, was in his four hundred and eightieth year, 
called characteristically the five-hundredth year in Scripture, where 
the largest part of anything is often denoted by the name of the whole. 
Now the flood occurred in the second month of the six-hundredth year 
of Noah’s life, and thus what was foretold is that men who were doomed 
to perish would live one hundred and twenty years more, after which 
they were to be destroyed in the flood.” 


Lact. Inst. 2.13.3. >Gen.61-3. Aug. C.D. 15.24; cf. Hier. Hebr. quaest. 6.3. 
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63 Et aperiens post haec Candidus librum in eum quarti locum incidit ubi 
de Christo Iudaeis atque Pilato ita loquebatur: Judas praemio illectus tradidit 
Christum Iudaeis. At illi comprehensum Pontio Pilato, qui tum legatus Syriam 
regebat, oblatum cruci affigi postulaverunt obicientes ei nihil aliud nisi quod 
diceret se filium dei esse, regem Iudaeorum(... Quae cum Pilatus audisset 
et ille in defensionem sui nihil diceret, pronuntiavit nihil in eo damnatione 
dignum videri. Illi iniustissimi accusatores cum populo, quem incitaverant, 
succlamare coeperunt et crucem eius violentis vocibus flagitare. Tum Pontius 
et illorum clamoribus et Herodis tetrarchae instigatione ne regno pelleretur, 
victus est, nec tamen ipse sententiam protulit, sed tradidit eum Iudaeis, ut ipsi 
de illo secundum legem suam iudicarent. 


64 "Credisne, Nicolae, id verum esse Pilatum in Christum nullam senten- 
tiam protulisse?" 


65 "Fuerunt et adhuc extant, mi Candide," inquit tum Nicolaus, *qui cum 
Lactentio id ipsum sentiant. Aiunt enim Pilatum ipsum dixisse ad principes 
sacerdotum et turbas, cum Christum vinculis obligatum teneret, nihil invenio 
causae in homine. Quid enim mali fecit? Corripiam ergo illum et | dimittam. 
Sciebat quidem quod per invidiam tradidissent eum. Cum autem semel et 
iterum, immo per ter eundem illis sermonem habuisset, et clamoribus ut 
crucifigeretur magis atque magis eos instare audivisset, videns quod nihil 
proficeret, dixit: Accipite eum vos et secundum legem vestram eum iudicate. 
Et accepta aqua lavit manus coram populo dicens: Innocens ego sum a san- 
guine iusti huius: vos videritis. Concludunt igitur hi ex verbis his, simul cum | 
Lactentio, Pilatum adversus Christum nullam protulisse sententiam. Sunt 
et alii stultiores quippe qui dicere audeant et si Pilatus sententiam tulerit, 


1 Septimus Error no. mg. O'V! juxta nec tamen... 
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THESEVENTH ERROR 


63 At the conclusion of this, Candido, in opening the book, landed on the 
passage in book 4 where Lactentius made this statement about Christ, the 
Jews, and Pilate: 


So Judas betrayed Christ to the Jews, lured on by the reward. When he 
had been arrested and brought before Pontius Pilate (who was then 
legate of Syria) they demanded his crucifixion, objecting to him sim- 
ply for saying he was son of God and king of the Jews|....] When Pilate 
heard it, and when Jesus offered nothing in his own defense, Pilate 
declared that there seemed to be nothing in him worthy of condem- 
nation. They, in all the injustice of their accusation, began to cry out 
with the people, whom they were egging on, and to demand the cross 
with shouts and yells. Then Pilate gave way, not only to their clamour 
but also to the prodding of the tetrarch Herod, who was afraid of losing 
his throne; even so, Pilate did not deliver sentence himself but handed 
him over to the Jews, so that they could judge according to their law. 


64 “Do you believe, Niccolo, that it's true that Pilate didn't deliver the sen- 
tence condemning Christ?" 


65 “There were and still are people, my Candido,” Niccolò then said, “who 
agree with Lactentius on this point. For they say that Pilate, as he held Christ 
in fetters, said ‘to the chief priests and the crowd, I find no fault in this man’> 
"What evil has he done? I will therefore reprimand him and release him.: ‘For 
Pilate knew they had turned him in out of envy"? Yet when he repeated the 
same thing to them once, twice, and even three times, and heard them shout- 
ing ever louder ‘that he should be crucified;* and when he saw ‘that he could 
never prevail, he said: ‘Take him and judge him by your own law’s And ‘he 
took water and washed his hands before the crowd, saying, "I am innocent of 
this man's blood; see to it yourselves"'^ So these people, along with Lacten- 
tius, conclude on the basis of these words that Pilate delivered no sentence 
condemning Christ. Some other people even more foolish dare to say that 
even if Pilate delivered the sentence he shouldn't be blamed but excused 


Lact. Inst. 418.3-6 (modified). ^Luc.23.4. *Luc.23.22. Marc. 15.10; Matt. 2718. *Luc. 
23.23. fMatt.27.24. SJoan.18.31. hMatt. 27.24. 
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quoniam secundum allegata, ut aiunt, et approbata id fecit eum non cul- 
pari sed excusari debere. Non enim, dicunt illi, testes idonei defuere qui cum 
accusantibus testificarentur ipsum turbas seducere sermonibus suis et a via 
veritatis avertere, quod Caesari tributum dari prohiberet quodve se filium 
dei et regem esse profiteretur." 


66 Tum Candidus: "Si Firmianus tuus,” inquit, “complicesque sui verba 
evangelica quaque circum inspexissent, Pilatum morti Christum iudicasse 
intellexissent; Iudaei siquidem illum nequaquam crucifixerunt. Etsi accla- 
mabant ut crucifigeretur, non tamen definitam sententiam pro tribunali 
sedentes protulerunt. Dicebant enim non licet nobis interficere quemquam. 
Si ergo ipsi illum interfici persuaserunt, non autem interfecerunt. Si neque 
Herodes, cum tamen ingens in his auctoritas esset et iurisdictio, relinqui- 
tur ut solus Pilatus illum adiudicaverit morti. Ex evangelistis enim unus ait: 
Dimisit illis Barabbam: lesum autem flagellatum tradidit eis ut crucifigeretur. 
Alius dixit: Pilatus autem volens populo satisfacere, dimisit illis Barabbam, et 
tradidit illis Iesum flagellis caesum ut crucifigeretur. Milites autem introdu- 
xerunt eum in atrium praetoriiX....) Et postquam illuserunt ei(...»; educunt 
illum ut eum crucifigerent. Idem dixit Iohannes. Lucas autem scribit: Pilatus 
adiudicavit fieri petitionem Iudaeorum <...) et tradidit eorum voluntati. 


1 eum s.l. suppl. O! 8-9 acclamabant] ac- om. V, s.l. suppl. V! 10 sedentes s.l. suppl. O! 
n interfecerunt O : interfecere V 12 tamen s.l. suppl. O! || et] e O, -t s.l. suppl. O! 16 illis 
om. Vulg 16-17 introduxerunt] duxe- Vulg. 
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since he did it, as they say, ‘according to the allegations and proofs. For, 
these people say, ‘suitable witnesses were present’> who testified on the side 
of the accusers that he led the crowds astray with his sermons and turned 
them from the path of truth because he prohibited paying tribute to Caesar 
and declared himself to be the son of God and a king.” 


66 “If your Firmianus and his accomplices,’ Candido answered, “had scru- 
tinized the words of the Gospels in every aspect they would've understood 
that Pilate did sentence Christ to death. That means the Jews emphatically 
didn't crucify him. Although they shouted ‘that he should be crucified,* they 
didn't deliver a specific sentence while sitting on the tribunal.4 For they 
asserted: ‘It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.’ So if they argued 
that he be killed, they still didn't kill him themselves. And if Herod didn't 
do it even though he had enormous power and jurisdiction, it remains that 
Pilate alone sentenced him to death. Indeed one of the evangelists said: 
"Then Pilate released Barabbas to them. And when he had scourged Jesus, he 
delivered him to them to be crucified. Another wrote: ‘And so Pilate, willing 
to content the people, released Barabbas to them and delivered Jesus, when 
he had scourged him, to be crucified. And the soldiers led him away to the 
hall of the Praetorium[....] And when they had mocked him, [...] they led 
him out to crucify him. John said the same thing.” And Luke writes: ‘And 
Pilate ruled in favor of the Jews’ petition [...] and handed him over [to be 
crucified] as they desired. 


a See Nòrr (1967, passim) on a judge condemning someone to death with a clear conscience 
or without committing mortal sin if he did it “secundum allegata non secundum conscien- 
tiam." See also Whitman 2008, 91-124, and Picó i Junoy 2007, passim. — "It is unclear who 
these stultiores are whom R. has in mind: perhaps some Observant Franciscan or Observant 
Dominican preachers. R. had to have known Gerald of Odo's prejudicial conclusion (see here 
609n.d) | *Luc.2323. ‘See Greenidge (1901, 135) for the distinction of a magistrate's 
actions “de plano" and “pro tribunali" Both Matt. 27.19 and Joan. 19.13 used the phrase "sedere 
pro tribunali” *Joan.18.31. On Jewish capital cases and the authority of the Sanhedrin, see 
Chapman and Schnabel 2015, 15-82. Matt. 27.26. The antecedents “to them ... to them" (illis 
... illis) is awkward, but the context and other passages make clear that the second “to them" 
means “to the Roman soldiers" Marc. 15.15-20. "SeeJoan.19.16. ‘Luc. 23.24. 
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ANIUDEX DEBEATSEMPERÍUDICARE 
SECUNDUM ALLEGATA ET APPROBATA 


67 "Qua | ratione iam his auditis, quibus argumentis concludetur Christum 
Iesum morti a Pilato minime adiudicatum? Sed ad eos qui ad excusandas 
excusationes in peccatis dicunt Pilatum ipsum secundum allegata et appro- 
bata servato iuris ordine sententiam protulisse et idcirco eum irreprehensibi- 
lem esse. Dicitur obiecta illi praeter id quod se filium dei asseveraverit fuisse 
falsissima. Non enim prohibuit censum seu tributum Caesari dari debere. 
Quippe qui, cum in numismate imaginem illius inspexisset et cuius esset 
intellexisset, dixit: Reddite quae sunt Caesaris Caesari: et quae sunt dei deo. 
Audi iam et huic simile: Accesserunt qui didrachma accipiebant ad Petrum 
et dixerunt ei: ‘Magister vester non solvit didrachma?' Et cum intrasset Petrus 
domum, praevenit eum Iesus dicens: 'Quid tibi videtur, Simon? Reges terrae a 
quibus accipiunt tributum vel censum, a filiis suis an ab alienis?' Et ille dixit: 
Ab alienis. Dixit illi Iesus: ‘Ergo liberi sunt filii. Ut autem non scandelizemus 
eos, vade ad mare et mitte hamum. Et eum piscem qui primus ascenderit, 
tolle. Et aperto ore eius, invenies staterem. Illum sumens, da eis pro me et 


1-2 An...Approbata no. mg. V! iuxta Quando autem... (DTL 3.68) : Utrum liceat secundum 
allegata et approbata ferre sententiam contra veritatem no. mg. O! iuxta Sed ad... (DTL 3.67) 
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SHOULD AJUDGE ALWAYS ADJUDICATE 
ACCORDING TO ALLEGATIONS AND PROOFS * 


67 "After hearing this, what reasoning, what arguments will ever lead to the 
conclusion that Pilate didn't at all sentence Jesus Christ to death? Some, in 
order ‘to make excuses for sins,” say that Pilate himself delivered the verdict 
‘according to the allegations and proofs observing the order of the court’ 
and therefore isn't to be blamed.4 But the reply to them is that the accusa- 
tions against him were completely false other than that he said emphatically 
that he was the Son of God. He forbade no one to pay taxes or tribute to 
Caesar. For when Jesus examined a coin with Caesar's image and recognized 
whose image it was, he said: 'Render to Caesar things that belong to Caesar 
and to God things that belong to God.* Now listen to something similar: 


Those who collect money for the tribute came to Peter and said: ‘Does 
your master not pay tribute? And when he came inside the house, Jesus 
stopped him and said: "What do you think, Simon? From whom do the 
kings of the earth collect custom or tribute? From their own children 
or from strangers?’ And Peter answered, ‘From strangers. Jesus said to 
him, 'Then the children are exempt. Nevertheless, lest we offend them, 
go to the sea and cast a hook. Catch the first fish that comes up. And 
when you open his mouth you will find a coin. Take it and give it to 
them for me and you. 


a Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Primum utrum. This Quaestio is misnumbered 
(see here 129 n. g; and Porter 2009, 279-284, esp. 283). For a discussion of Odo's q.19/20, see 
Olszewski 2015, 352—361; on Odo's Commentary more broadly, see Kent 1984; and Lines 2002, 
111-112 and 467-468; on his life influence, and other works, see Duba and Schabel 2009. Rs 
heading (O!) reads: “Is it permitted according to allegations and proofs to pass a sentence con- 
trary to the truth?" This heading is also Odo's rubric for q19/20. >Ps.140/141.4. *William 
of Durand (ca. 1230-1296) appears to have been the first to use the exact phrase allegata et 
approbata (see Nórr 1967). Gerald of Odo uses proposita et probata. * Although R. might have 
thought of others also, he must have referred to (and disagreed with) Odo's highly prejudi- 
cial conclusion against the Jews, even though Odo quoted Augustine as support. See Gerald 
of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q.20/21, Sed oppositum, 5: “quia plus peccavit pars tradens 
Christum crucifigendum Pilato quam ipse Pilatus, dicentem Christo ipsi Pilato, qui tradidit 
me tibi maius peccatum habet (Joan. 19.11). Sed Pilatus erat iudex ut ibidem habere, quare 
plus peccat pars corrumpens quam iudex corruptus." See also Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 
5, lec.17, q.20/21, Dicendum ergo, Ad quintum: “Iam dictum est quod Pilatus fuit corrumptus 
timore maioris potestatis, audiens verbum 'si hunc dimittis, non es amicus Caesaris' (Joan. 
1912»" *Matt.22.21. ‘Matt. 17.24-26. 
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te? Non ipsum igitur dari prohibebat, qui pro se et Petro solvebat. Quando 
autem accusabant se regem facere voluisse, illis quidem mentiebatur ini- 
quitas. Nonne in montem secesserat ne rex crearetur? Nonne ad Pilatum 
dixerat: Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo? Et recte quidem, nam mun- 
dus est de regno suo! Numquid docere turbas et dirigere pedes errantium in 
viam pacis id seducere dici debuit? 


68 “Quando autem, mi Nicolae, stultiores illi innuere et significare viden- 
tur contra veritatem cognitam servato iuris ordine per allegata, ut aiunt, et 
approbata sententiam proferri sine reprehensione et impune posse falluntur 
admodum quidem. Numquam enim propter scandalum accidentale quod a 
iureconsultis timetur est ullo pacto veritas relinquenda. 


69 “Quid ergo iudex aget? Vidit Petrum qui Iohannem occideret. Albertus 
autem inimicus occisi sed eiusce mortis | penitus inscius ab amicis accusa- 
tur. Ad iudicem vinctus trahitur. Non desunt testes qui deierent Iohannem 
ab Alberto interfectum esse. Quid iterum dicam iudex aget? Causam qui- 
dem hanc iudex ipse neque alteri terminandam committere nec delegare 
debet. Scribitur enim in Regulis qui per alium facit, per se ipsum facere vide- 
tur; et qui causa est causae, est causa causati. Unde fit ut omnis actus, seu 
bonus existat seu malus, magis causae praecipienti quam obtemperanti ascri- 
bitur. Quid ergo? Iudex enim ipse aut superiorem habet aut minus. Si habet, 
consulo, causam cum relatione propriae conscientiae et probationis opposi- 
tae superiori remittat. Nam cuicumque committitur actus seu officium quod 
convenienter exsequi nequeat, id superiori remittere debet. Idem enim est, 
ut docetur ubi De verborum significatione legibus vestris agitur, non posse 
convenienter agere, et non posse agere. 


7 illi s.l. suppl. O! 17 debet s.l. suppl. O! 18 qui om. V, s.Lsuppl.V! 22 se O, -u s.l. suppl. 
O! 23 commitenti exp. post superiori O!V! 
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He, therefore, who paid for himself and Peter didn't prohibit paying taxes. 
And when they accused him of wanting to make himself king, prejudice lied 
to them.? Didn't he take refuge on the mountain in order not to be made 
king?^ Didn't he say to Pilate: My kingdom is not of this world?! And rightly 
so, for the world is of his kingdom! Since when must we call it beguilement 
to teach the masses and direct the feet of the errant ‘to the way of peace'?d 


68 "Yet, my Niccoló, those more foolish people are absolutely wrong when 
they seem to suggest and intimate that a sentence can be delivered con- 
trary to the known truth without blame and sanction because, as they say, ‘it 
observed the order of the court according to the allegations and proofs.* For 
in no circumstance ought the truth be disregarded because the judge fears 
an unanticipated outcry.f 


69 "So what's a judge to do? He saw Peter killing John. But John's friends 
accuse Albert, who's an enemy of the murdered John but totally innocent 
of his death. Albert is hauled before the judge in fetters. There's no lack of 
witnesses who'll swear that Albert killed John. What, I repeat, is the judge 
to do? The judge, in fact, ought neither entrust nor refer the determination 
of this case to another judge.8 For it's written in the De regulis iuris: He who 
acts through another seems to act himself’; and ‘he who is the cause of a 
cause is the cause of the effect. That's why ‘any act, whether good or bad; is 
ascribed ‘to the ordering’ cause ‘more than’ to the obeying cause. What's the 
point? The judge, it’s certain, has either a superior or not. ‘If he has a supe- 
rior, I advise, he should transfer the case to the superior along with a report of 
his own knowledgei and of the opposing evidence. For ‘whoever is entrusted 
with a public office’ or duty that the person cannot perform ‘appropriately’ 
must ‘relinquish the office’ to the superior. For as is taught when the subject 
is raised in your laws in the De verborum significatione, ‘not being able to act 
appropriately and not being able to act’ are the same thing. 


a See Ps. 26/2712. >See Joan. 6.15. ‘Joan.18.36.  4Luc.179.  *Seeabove 607 nn. a-b; 
cf. Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Sexto. See Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 
5, lec.17, q19/20, Ad sextum.  8See Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q.19/20. — ^ Boni- 
face viul, De regulis iuris 72; cf. Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso. ‘See 
Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso. — JGerald of Odo has "scientiae"; 
Rho has "conscientiae" Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso. ! Gerald 
of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso, Prim. decl. This is Odo's summary of Dig. 
50.16.125 (ff. de verborum significatione .l. ‘Nepos Proculo’). 
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70 “Nunc autem iudex hac in causa nequit convenienter ferre sententiam. 
Nam si pro veritate iudicet Petrum occisum iri, ordini ipsius iustitiae vide- 
tur adversari, qui neminem damnari nisi convictum permittit. Si vero contra 
veritatem Albertum insontem damnet, agit non | contra ordinem sed con- 
tra rem iustitiae, quod maius inconveniens est quam si contra ordinem ageret, 
sicut maius peccatum ex genere quam ex circumstantia iudicatur. Et ita iudex 
causam huiuscemodi remittere superiori debet. 


71 “Qui autem iudex est et superiorem non habet ad quem provocare liceat, 
debet pro veritate sub certitudine sibi cognita ferre sententiam. Est enim 
quasi deus in terris, qui iudicat 'orbem terrae in aequitate et populos in veri- 
tate sua. Est solus qui supra omnes testes magis est dignus. Iustitiae namque 
supremus est custos. Tantaeque est auctoritatis ut, quando testimonium ex 
defectu numeri testium esset invalidum, ex sola eiusce principis auctoritate 
atque praesentia—ut leges vestrae docent—validum censeatur. Debetque 
tandem testes oppositum asserentes utpote falsa assertione convictos male 
multare. 


72 "Quando autem princeps qui iudex supremus est nolens ferre senten- 
tiam, ipse iudici inferiori mandat pro veritate sibi cognita iudicare debere, 
non se a magistratu abdicare, ut aliqui consulunt, debet; neque, uti Pilatus, 
in ferenda pro veritate sententia, sententia quoquo pacto deterreri, verum 
potius pro ipsa veritate iudicare. De duabus namque malis, ut Philosophus 
in Topicis docet, si alterum eligi oporteat, minus siquidem eligendum est. 
Nunc autem minus malum videtur contra ordinem iuris pro veritate innocen- 
tem absolvere quam ordine servato ipsum innocentem damnare. In uno enim 


6-7 genere...causam om. V, mg. suppl. V. 7 superiori s.l. suppl. O! 13 eiusce s.l. suppl. O! 
20 pro...quoquo] "sententia “pro veritate sententia quoquo corr. O! : pro veritate sententia 
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70 "Now in this case ‘the judge’ is unable ‘to pass sentence appropriately: 
For if the judge 'in accord with the truth' sentences Peter to death, he seems 
to oppose the justice system itself, which allows no one to be condemned 
‘if not proven guilty. If, however, he sentences the innocent Albert ‘in defi- 
ance of the truth,’ he acts not against the justice system but ‘against justice 
itself. This is a greater impropriety’ than if he should act ‘against the justice 
system,’ just as a sin is deemed ‘far more grave if it is of its kind than of its 
circumstance.” And so a judge must ‘relinquish to a superior’ a case of this 
sort.> 


71 “But ‘ajudge who has no superior’ to whom he can appeal, ‘must deliver a 
sentence in accord with the truth’ known to him with certainty. For ‘he is like 
God on earth, who judges “the world with righteousness and the people with 
his truth"'* He by himself is worth more than all the witnesses. For he is ‘the 
highest guardian’ of justice. He has such great authority that when evidence 
is invalid due to an insufficient number of witnesses, it is considered—as 
your laws teach*—‘valid solely on’ the authority and ‘presence of that ruler’ 
Finally he must punish severely ‘the witnesses claiming the opposite’ as if 
‘they were proven guilty of perjury. 


72 “When, however, a ruler who is the supreme judge doesn’t want to pro- 
nounce a sentence and assigns the case to a lower judge ‘to pass judgment in 
accord with the truth known to him, the ruler must not resign from the mag- 
istracy as some recommend. And he in no circumstance should, like Pilate, 
in passing a sentence in accord with the truth be deterred from the sentence, 
but rather should adjudicate in accord with that truth. For ‘of two evils, as 
the Philosopher teaches in the Topics, ‘if one has to be chosen, the choice 
must be the lesser'? And under these circumstances it appears ‘the lesser evil 
to acquit an innocent person in accord with the truth contravening the jus- 
tice system than to condemn an innocent person in safeguarding the justice 
system. In the first case ‘the justice system loses, but in the second justice 


a Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q.19/20, Responso, Prim. decl. See Tentler 1977, 16- 
120. Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso, Prim. decl. — “Gerald of 
Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q.19/20, Responso, Tert. decl.; Ps. 95/96.13. Gerald of Odo Sup. 
libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q.19/20, Responso, Tert. decl. —*Gerald of Odo supported this by citing 
C.J. 6.23.19 pr. (.C. ‘de testamentis’ 1. Omnium. ‘Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, 
q.19/20, Responso, Tert. decl. 8See Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso, 
Sec. decl. and Sexto quia; cf. Arist. Top. 3.2, 17a5-9. Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, 
q.19/20, Sexto quia. 
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perit ordo iustitiae, in altero vero res ipsa simul et veritas. Praeterea, ut leges 
vestrae docent, sanctius quidem est impunitum nocentis facinus relinquere 
quam innocentem damnare. 


73 "Atque de his iam satis et fortasse pluribus quam temporis brevitas exe- 
gisset. Itaque alio descendamus." 


OcTAVUS ERROR 


74 Aperiens tunc codicem in eum quarti locum incidit ubi de Christo Lac- 
tentius ita loquebatur: Cum primum coepit adulescere, tinctus est a Iohanne 
Baptista in Iordani flumine, ut lavacro spiritali peccata non sua, quae utique 
non habebat, sed carnis quam gerebat aboleret, ut quemadmodum Iudaeos 
suscepta circumcisione, sic etiam gentes baptismo id est purifici roris perfu- 
sione salvaret. 


75 Quibus ex Candido lectis demirabatur dicens: “Audivistis subinde, certo 
scio, patres optimi, puerum Iesum cum duodecim esset annorum in tem- 
plo disputantem a parentibus inventum esse, descendentemque cum illis, 
sese subditum eis et obtemperantem praestitisse. Quid autem a pueritia 
usque ad tricesimum suae aetatis annum egerit sacris litteris non habetur. 
Quo igitur loco Christum principio adulescentiae suae a Iohanne baptiza- 
tum Lactentius adinvenit, quippe qui tota ea aetate quid egerit, quo loco 
fuerit, non legatur? Sed quae peccata suae carnis abolere debebat, quae sine 
labe ulla quemadmodum et spiritus eius semper extiterat, quae ex beatis- 
simae Virginis purissimis sanguinibus a spiritu sancto formata erat? Nescio 
quam excusationem, mi Nicolae, possis afferre. Itaque divertamus.” 


6 Octavus Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta Cum primum... 
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itself and the truth lose. Furthermore, as your laws teach, 'it is more virtuous 
to let a crime go unpunished than to condemn an innocent person.^ 


73 "But enough for now on this matter, and it may be more than the short- 
ness of time allowed. Therefore let's delve into something else. 


THE EIGHTH ERROR 


74 Candido then in opening the codex came on the passage in book 4 where 
Lactentius said about Christ: 


At the beginning of his youth, he was dipped by John the Baptist in the 
river Jordan, in order to wipe out with a spiritual washing sins that were 
not his own—he simply had none—but which were sins of the flesh 
he had adopted, so that by baptism, by the pouring over him of puri- 
fying water, that is, he could save the Gentiles in the same way that by 
receiving circumcision he could save the Jews.^ 


75 At the completion of the reading, Candido said in utter astonishment: 
"I'm sure, distinguished gentlemen, you've heard repeatedly that when the 
boy Jesus was 12 years old, his parents found him in a discussion in the 
temple, and upon departing with them, he showed himself submissive and 
obedient to them. Yet the holy scriptures don't relate what he did from his 
childhood to his thirtieth year. From what text, then, did Lactentius concoct 
the statement that John baptized Christ ‘in his early youth, since we read 
nothing about what he did nor where he was during that whole period? But 
which sins of the flesh did he have ‘to wipe out’ whose flesh had always been 
without any stain just as was his spirit, and whose flesh was formed by the 
holy Spirit from the purest blood of the most Blessed Virgin? My Niccolò, I 
haven't a clue what excuse you could dredge up, so let’s move on.” 


a Gerald of Odo Sup libr. Ethic. 5, lec.17, q19/20, Responso, Sec. decl.; Dig. 48.19.5 (ff. de poenis 
l ‘Absentem’). > Lact. Inst. 415.2. ^ *R. was among those sent to the Council of Basel 
(July 1436) to prepare the Latin ecclesiastics for their discussion with the Greeks “on the Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin.” The Franciscans, following Duns Scotus, had been the major 
proponents of the Immaculate Conception. Basel (1439) was the first council to affirm the 
validity of the doctrine (see Segovia Monumenta 895-897; Rutherford 1990, 88-89 and n. 44). 
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NONUS ERROR 


76 Revolutis igitur chartis aliquot eum locum in secundo ipse Candidus 
offendit ubi Firmianus hunc sermonem habebat: Vulgus indoctum pompis 
inanibus gaudet animisque puerilibus spectat omnia, oblectatur frivolis et spe- 
cie simulacrorum capitur nec ponderare secum unam quamque rem potest, ut 
intellegat nihil colendum esse quod oculis mortalibus cernitur, quia mortale sit 
necesse est. 


77 “In hunc sermonem coarguens,” (Candido inquit), "Ciceronem Lacten- 
tius incidit | quoniam dixerat paulo ante: Intellegebat Cicero falsa esse quae 
homines adorarent. Nam cum multa dixisset quae ad eversionem religionum 
valerent, ait tamen ‘non esse illa vulgo disputanda, ne susceptas publicae reli- 
giones disputatio talis extinguat. Et subdit: Quid ergo Cicero in eodem ver- 
saris errore? Video te terrena et manu facta venerari; vana esse intellegis et 
tamen eadem facis quae faciunt hi, quos ipse stultissimos confiteris. Quid igitur 
profuit vidisse te veritatem, quam nec defensurus esses nec secuturus? Sed si 
libenter errant hi qui errare se sentiunt; quanto magis vulgus indoctum, quod 
pompis inanibus gaudet? 


78 "Ecce, Nicolae, quod statim lectitabam. Atqui dum Lactentius ipse Cice- 
ronem suum perpulchre reprehendit, sese vel reprehensibilem praestat. 
Dum enim simulacrorum detestandae adorationi totus intentus esset, effu- 
dit eam sententiam universalem: Nihil colendum esse quod oculis morta- 
libus cerneretur, quia mortale esset necesse videbatur. Numquid Christi? 
Numquid crucis oblitus est? Magi oculis mortalibus Christum intuiti sunt, 
procidentesque illum adoraverunt. Numquid quia visibilis fuit adorari non 


1 Nonus Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta ut intellegat... 
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THE NINTH ERROR 


76 And so Candido, once hed turned some pages, came to the place in 
book 2 where Firmianus wrote the following: 


The ignorant masses rejoice in meaningless ceremonies and gawp 
at everything like children, delighted by frivolities and enchanted by 
pretty images. Being incapable of thinking each thing out for them- 
selves, they fail to see that nothing visible to mortal eyes is worth wor- 
ship because it is bound to be mortal too.? 


77 "In reinforcing this statement," [Candido said], "Lactentius came across 
Cicero, seeing that in an earlier passage Lactentius said: 


Cicero realized that people were praying to deceptions; though he said 
much of value for the overthrow of cults, even so he says: ‘It should not 
be argued in public, in case such argument does away with cults that 
have been publicly adopted.” 


And later Lactentius added: 


Why then, Cicero, persist in the same error yourself? I see you vener- 
ating earthly things, things made by human hand; you know they are 
empty, and yet you do exactly what is done by people you say are utterly 
stupid. What use was it to have seen the truth if you were not going to 
defend it or accept it? Yet if those who know their error are happy in it, 
how much more then the ignorant masses who rejoice in meaningless 
ceremonies? 


78 "Consider, Niccoló, what I just read. Just when Lactentius reproaches his 
Cicero in an elegant way, he shows himself reproachable. For while he was 
fixated on detesting the adoration of images, he let slip the general com- 
ment: nothing visible to mortal eyes' seemed *worth worship, because it' was 
‘bound to be mortal too Now has he forgotten Christ? Has he forgotten the 
cross? The magi saw Christ ‘with mortal eyes;* and falling on their knees 
they worshipped him. Should Christ not be worshipped because he was vis- 


Lact. Inst. 2.3.7 (modified). >Lact. Inst. 2.3.2. *Lact.Inst. 2.3.6—7 (modified). *Lact. Inst. 
2.3.7 (modified). *Lact. Inst. 2.3.7 (modified). 
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debuit? Numquid post resurrectionem Christus mortalis extitit quoniam ab 
apostolis sanctisque mulieribus visus est? Crucem singulos dies quemad- 
modum et Christum cultu latriae, quae nulli alteri purae creaturae debe- 
tur, veneramur. Numquid quia oculis mortalibus nostris cernitur nequaquam 
adoraverimus? Sed iam ad alia transeamus." 


DECIMUS ERROR 


79 Tum Candidus excusationes Nicolai nequaquam espectans, credens for- 
tasse nullas adduci posse, ad quartum devenit | ubi Lactentius ita loqueba- 
tur: Si uti est veniat ad homines deus ut omittam quod mortales | oculi clarita- 
tem maiestatis eius conspicere ac sustinere non possunt, ipse certe deus virtu- 
tem docere non poterit, quia expers corporis non faciet quae docebit ac per hoc 
doctrina eius perfecta non erit. Legebat et paulo infra sic: Vides ergo quanto 
perfectior sit mortalis doctor, quia dux esse mortali potest, quam immortalis, 
quia sapientiam docere non potest, quia subiectus passionibus non est. 


80 "Nescio profecto, mi Nicolae,” ait tum Candidus, “sub quo praeceptore 
Lactentius tuus ista didicerit. Imaginatur quidem divinam naturam ex se 
fundere lucem inaccessibilem. Quod si ita est, vult deum videri non posse 
qua si non circumfusus esset, ipse deus ab oculis mortalibus fortasse videre- 
tur. Videlicet homo iste decipitur. Spiritus quidem sicut nec palpari ita nec 
videri ullo pacto potest. Non anima non daemon non angelus uti sunt con- 
spici queunt. Spiritus enim sunt. Beati in patria divinam naturam intueri 
dicuntur quia illam intellegunt. Quae intellectualis visio est clarior atque 
certior quam nostra quae extra patriam ex sensibus generatur. Quando 
autem dicit Deus virtutem docere non poterit, quia expers corporis non faciet 
quae docebit ac per hoc doctrina eius perfecta non erit, certe delirat. Numquid 
deus immortalis incorporeus Moysen instituens inania ad illum et imper- 
fecta loquebatur? Numquid deus Salomoni sapientiam infundens quia 
incorporeus erat donando defecit? Numquid deus, olim multifariam mul- 
tisque modis olim loquens patribus in prophetis, quoniam immortalis erat, 
ut doctor nequaquam idoneus negligendus? Quis Abel innocentiam dedit? 
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ible? Was Christ mortal after the resurrection because the apostles and holy 
women saw him? We venerate the cross on certain days just as we venerate 
Christ by the cult of adoration which is due to no other pure creature. Are 
we now never to adore him because our ‘mortal eyes’ discern him? But let's 
change the subject." 


THE TENTH ERROR 


79 Candido then, expecting no defense from Niccoló at all maybe in the 
belief that none could be adduced, came to book 4 where Lactentius wrote 
this: Tf he came among mankind as God (I omit the fact that mortal eyes 
cannot endure the sight of the brightness of his Majesty), he will certainly 
not be able to teach virtue in the person of God, because without a body he 
will not act as he teaches, and thus his teaching won't be perfect” And a bit 
later in the text Candido read this: ‘You can now see how much more perfect 
a mortal teacher is in being able to guide other mortals than the immortal 
teacher would be; he could not teach wisdom because he would not be sus- 
ceptible to suffering." 


80 “I haven't the faintest clue, my Niccolò,” Candido then said, “under what 
teacher your Lactentius learned this. He imagines that divine nature radi- 
ates from itself an inaccessible light. But if that’s so, he means that God can't 
be seen in the sense that if the light didn’t surround him, mortal eyes might 
well see God himself. The man is, of course, deceived. A spirit, in fact, just as 
it can’t be touched, can in no way be seen. No soul, demon, or angel can be 
seen as they are, for they’re spirits. The blessed in heaven are said to behold 
divine nature because they understand divine nature. And that intellectual 
vision is clearer and more certain than the vision our senses produce outside 
of heaven. Lactentius, however, definitely raves when he says ‘God will not 
be able to teach virtue, because without a body he will not act as he teaches, 
and thus his teaching won't be perfect.’* Was the immortal, bodiless God 
speaking inanities and gibberish while instructing Moses? When God was 
imparting wisdom to Solomon, did God fail in the bestowal because he didn’t 
have a body? Must ‘God, who at various times and in different ways spoke in 
times past to the patriarchs by the prophets, be ignored as a totally inept 
doctor because he was immortal? Who gave Abel innocence? Who preserved 


aLact. Inst. 4.24.6. Lact. Inst. 4.2417. Lact. Inst. 4.24.6. 4Heb. 1.1. 
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Quis Enoch munditiam praestitit? Quis Noe longanimitatem tribuit? Quis 
Abrahae oboedientiam? Isaac coniugalis vitae castimoniam? ipsi Iacob labo- 
ris tolerantiam? | Quis ut bonum pro malo redderet Ioseph instituit? Unde 
Moyses iam dictus mansuetudinem accepit? Unde Iosue in adversis fidu- 
ciam adinvenit? Unde Iob tam grandem patientiam aucupatus est? Virtutes 
has siquidem non | mortalis sed immortalis, non corporeus sed incorpo- 
reus doctor et praeceptor sapientissimus ipse deus patres illos edocuit. Quid 
garrit ergo et obstrepit Lactentius tuus dicens immortalis doctor <...) sapien- 
tiam docere non potest? Verum cum huiusce rei causam infert, dicens quia 
immortalis subiectus passionibus non est, subridere non nequeo. Sibi etenim 
met adversatur, et contraria non advertens secum dissidet. Hic namque vult 
deum immortalem passionibus non esse subiectum. In eo autem quem De 
ira dei edidit deum irasci multis rationibus, quod hesterna die intellexistis, 
conatur ostendere. Sed qui iram habet et alios affectus et passiones et vehe- 
mentias habeat, non inconsequens est." 


UNDECIMUS ERROR 


81 Cumista dixisset ad septimum se transtulit ubi Firmianus ita loquebatur: 
Docent nos sacrae litterae, quemadmodum poenas impii sint daturi. Nam quia 
peccata in corporibus contraxerunt, rursus carne induentur, ut in corporibus 
piaculum solvant. Et tamen non erit caro illa, quam deus homini superiecerit, 
huic terrenae similis, sed insolubilis ac permanens in aeternum, ut sufficere 
possit cruciatibus et igni sempiterno. 


82 "Non ergo,” inquit tum Candidus, "verba quae ex Iob habentur vera sunt 
qui ait: Scio quod redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de terra surrecturus 
sum, et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne mea videbo deum, salva- 
torem meum, quem visurus sum ego ipse, et non alius et oculi mei conspecturi 
sunt. Verum Lactentius | exsibilandus est; Iob autem suscipiendus. Etenim 
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Enoch's purity? Who provided Noah with patience? Who gave Abraham obe- 
dience? Who gave Isaac chastity in marital life and Jacob the endurance for 
labor? Who instructed Joseph to return good for bad? From where did the 
above mentioned Moses get his mildness? From what source did Joshua in 
adversity find his confidence? From where did Job master such an enormous 
patience?? Indeed those fathers were not taught these virtues by a mortal 
doctor and teacher but by an immortal one, not by someone with a body 
but by someone without a body, the most wise God himself. What nonsense 
then your Lactentius utters in saying that 'an immortal doctor [...] is not 
able to teach wisdom’?> But when he adduces the cause of this fact, saying 
because an immortal ‘is not susceptible to suffering,°I can't stop smiling. For 
he contradicts himself, and unaware of the contradictions, opposes his own 
views. For he here means the immortal God is not susceptible to passions. 
Yet in his book The Anger of God he tries through numerous arguments to 
demonstrate that God gets angry, as you came to understand yesterday.? Nev- 
ertheless, it can't but follow that he who has anger also has other emotions 
and passions and agitations." 


THE ELEVENTH ERROR 


81 Once he'd made these comments, he shifted to book 7 where Firmianus 
wrote as follows: 


Holy literature tells us how the impious will pay their penalties. Be- 
cause they committed their sins in the flesh, they will be reclothed in 
flesh, so that they make expiation in the body; but it will not be the 
flesh in which God clothes man, something similar to this earthly flesh 
of ours, but a flesh indestructible and everlasting, so that it can take 
torture and eternal fire. 


82 "According to this,” Candido said, “the words aren't true that we quote 
from Job, who said: ‘For I know that my Redeemer lives, and on the last day 
I shall rise from the earth, and I will be clothed again in my skin, and in my 
flesh shall I see God, my savior, whom I myself, not another, shall see and my 
eyes shall behold. But Lactentius must be booed; and Job must be approved. 


a See John of Salisbury Policraticus 3.9 for this list of patriarchs and these particular attributes. 
bLact. Inst. 4.24.17. ©Lact. Inst. 4.24.17. | See DTL 2.14 and 2.58-74. © Lact. Inst. 7.21.3. 
fJob 19.25-27; "salvatorem meum" is added from the Officium defunctorum of the Roman Rite. 
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quando inquit Non erit caro illa, quam deus homini superiecerit, huic terre- 
nae similis, sed insolubilis ac permanens in aeternum, error quidem est. Fide 
namque certa tenemus eandem carnem et eadem ossa quibus nunc anima 
infusa est et in quibus socialiter vitam degit die novissima resurrecturam.” 


83 Tum Nicolaus: “Neque similem carnem huic nostrae dixerim neque dis- 
similem. Similitudo namque et dissimilitudo relationes sunt quae non ad 
se sed ad alterum referuntur, ut musca non sibi sed alteri muscae assimi- 
lis est. Caro igitur haec nostra in resurrectione non sibi similis sed eadem 
omnino erit. | Idem namque esse et assimile esse admodum differunt. Si 
ergo, uti Lactentius tradit, aliam carnem deus tunc superinduet huic nostrae 
terrenae minime similem, ab ea ipsa scriptura quae dicit et in carne mea 
videbo deum, salvatorem meum, neutiquam abhorret. Credebasne, Candide, 
me infantem quia paululum silui? Pro Lactentio igitur respondens eum recte 
dixisse asseveraverim. Nam quando his verbis utitur non erit caro illa quam 
deus homini superiecerit huic terrenae assimilis, secundum doctrinam iam 
mihi pridem insertam veritatem habet. Etenim si eadem omnino resurget 
quae nunc est, non erit <...) huic terrenae nostrae assimilis. Si enim ‘similis’ 
indueretur, diversa iam omnino censeretur. Recte igitur Firmianus cum ait 
caro illa huic nostrae non erit assimilis, quia aliena non erit." 


84 “Scilicet,” ait tum Candidus, “ipse Lactentius hoc sensu tuo, Nicolae, car- 
uit, qui logicorum apices non satis intellexit. Et quamvis pro defensione sua 
dici posset carnem illam in novissimo die | non fore huic nostrae terrenae 
assimilem—quoniam illa insolubilis, ut ait, et incorruptibilis in aeternum 
fuerit—haec autem cottidie resolvitur et tandem in pulverem transit, non 
eruntque tamen duae diversae sed una eademque caro. Credo illum non ita 
sensisse, verum potius aliam superindui debere ab hac nostra omnino diver- 
sam intellexisse." 
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For it's in fact an error when the Lactentius said: 'It will not be the flesh in 
which God clothes man, something similar to this earthly flesh of ours, but 
a flesh indestructible and everlasting. For we hold with certain faith that 
the same flesh and the same bones in which the soul is now infused and in 
which it lives in partnership will rise on the last day.’ 


83 “I would speak of the flesh as neither similar nor dissimilar to this we 
have,” Niccolò responded. “For similarity and dissimilarity are relations? that 
are ascribed not to the thing itself but to something else, just as a fly isn’t 
similar to itself but to another fly. Accordingly, in the resurrection our flesh 
won't be similar to itself but exactly the same. For being the same and being 
similar are entirely different. If then, as Lactentius relates, God clothes us in 
another flesh not similar at all to this earthly flesh of ours,° his statement in 
no way differs from the scripture itself which says: ‘and in my flesh I will see 
God, my savior’¢ Did you, Candido, believe me tongue-tied because I kept 
quiet for a while? Well then, speaking for Lactentius I can assert emphati- 
cally that he spoke accurately. For when he uses the words ‘it will not be the 
flesh in which God clothes man, something similar to that earthly flesh’ of 
ours, he speaks the truth in accord with the teaching that I was introduced 
to long ago. For if it’s exactly the same flesh which exists now that will rise, 
‘it will not be [...] similar to that earthly flesh’ of ours. For if a ‘similar’ flesh 
were donned, it would at that point be regard as totally different. Therefore 
Firmianus is right when he says ‘that flesh will not be similar to this’ we have 
because ‘it will not be’s of another kind." 


84 “Obviously,” Candido then said, “Lactentius, who hadn't sufficiently mas- 
tered the finer points of logic, didn't share your insight. And whatever might 
be said in his defense that the flesh on the last day won't be similar to our 
earthly flesh—because it will be, as he said, ‘indestructible’ and incorrupt- 
ible ‘for eternity'^—still this flesh daily disintegrates and finally turns to 
dust, and yet there'll ultimately be not two kinds of flesh but only one and 
the same. I think he didn’t share this perception, but instead understood that 
another flesh totally different from ours must be donned.” 


aLact. Inst. 7.213. See Arist. Cat. 7, 6b1o-11. See Lact. Inst. 7.21.3. ‘Job 19.25-27; see 
here 629 n. f. ¢Lact. Inst. 7.21.3. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.21.3. %Lact. Inst. 7.21.3. "See Lact. Inst. 
7.21.3. 
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85 Tunc retro veniens ad quartum, haec Lactentii verba haud librata quae 
Christum soluturum veterem Moysi legem novamque conditurum dicebant 
lectitabat. “Fuit profecto," ait tum Candidus, “vir iste admodum oblitteratae 
memoriae quippe qui Dominum in evangelio dicentem non veni legem sol- 
vere sed adimplere obliviscebatur" 


UTRUM IUDAEI COGNOVERINT CHRISTUM ESSE FILIUM DEI 


86 Et in eodem quarto eiusce Firmiani hunc sermonem legebat: Propter 
Christi humilitatem deum esse suum Iudaei non agnoscentes inierunt consci- 
lium detestandum, ut privarent eum vita qui ut eos vivificaret advenerat. Sed 
irae atque invidiae suae, quam in cordibus suis gerebant intus inclusam, alias 
causas praeferebant. Et post aliquot dicas eandem ferme sententiam percur- 
rebat: Quid amplius, inquit, de facinoribus Iudaeorum dici potest quam excae- 
catos tunc fuisse atque insanabili furore correptos, qui haec cottidie legentes 
non intellexerunt? 


87 "Credisne, Nicolae," inquit tum Candidus, "Lactentium vera sentire, qui | 
Iesum a Iudaeis Messiam esse in lege desponsum nequaquam animadver- 
sum scribit?" 


88 "Sum cum Lactentio multisque aliis non indoctis viris, inquit tum Nico- 
laus, “hac in sententia Christum dei filium esse haud Iudaeos intellexisse. 
Memini sermone superiore tuo quodam, mi Candide, hodie te dixisse 
Petrum his verbis Iudaeos allocutum, | Fratres, scio quia per ignorantiam feci- 
stis, quemadmodum et principes vestri. Paulus autem et ipse Corinthios allo- 
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THE TWELFTH ERROR 


85 Candido at that point returned to book 4 and read the unbalanced words 
of Lactentius that declared Christ would abolish the old law of Moses and 
establish a new one.? “To be sure,” Candido then commented, “the man's 
memory failed him completely since he forgot about the Lord saying in the 
gospel: ‘I have not come to destroy but to fulfill’ the law.” 


Dip THEJEWS RECOGNIZE THAT CHRISTWAS THE SON OF GOD? 
86 And while still in book 4 he read this statement of Firmianus: 


The humility of Christ prevented the Jews recognizing their God, and 
so they formed their loathsome plan to deprive of life the one who had 
come to give them life. The reasons they put forward, however, for the 
anger and the jealousy which they kept close in their hearts were dif- 
ferent.* 


And some pages? later, Candido quickly read almost the same assertion: 
“What more can now be said about the crimes of the Jews? They were blinded 
and overwhelmed by an incurable madness; though they read these things 
every day they did not understand them.”¢ 

87 “Do you believe, Niccolò” remarked Candido, “that Lactentius grasped 
the truth when he wrote that the Jews never recognized that Jesus was the 
Messiah promised in the Law?” 


88 “I stand with Lactentius and many learned men in this opinion,” Nic- 
colo answered, “that the Jews didn’t understand at all that Christ was the 
son of God. I remember, my Candido, that in some earlier remarks today 
you said that Peter spoke to the Jews as follows: ‘Brothers, I know that you 
did it through ignorance, as did also your rulers. Paul too in his letter to 


aSee Lact. Inst. 4.13.1; 4.17.13; and 4.20.2-4. — "Matt. 537.  *Lact. Inst. 416.17-4173. 4On 
dica, -ae, see Introduction 52. *Lact.Inst.4194. fAct. 3.17; cf. Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Primo 
quod; and DTL 3.47. On Nicholas of Lyra's polemic against the Jews, see Soussen 2011; Klep- 
per 2007; Cohen 1986, 20—21; and Funkenstein 1972; on the history of patristic and medieval 
anti-Jewish scriptural interpretation, see Hanska 2014; González-Salinero 1996; Rusconi 2004; 
N. Turner 2004; Cohen 1982, passim; and 1983; on Jews in the larger society, see Maifreda 2015; 
on Roman Law and the Jews, see Linder 1987. 
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quens, Loquimur, ait, dei sapientiam in mysterio, quae abscondita est, quam 
praedestinavit deus ante saecula in gloriam nostram, quam nemo principum 
huius saeculi cognovit: si enim cognovissent, numquam Dominum gloriae cru- 
cifixissent. Nonne Dominus ipse suffixus cruci pro illis rogabat cum diceret: 
Pater, dimitte illis, quia nesciunt quid faciunt? Ex his itaque mihi persuadeo 
credo et sentio Christum profecto Iudaeis incognitum extitisse." 


89 "Crederem et ipse," ait tum Candidus, *uti tu et Lactentius creditis, nisi 
sermones adversi multaeque rationes firmissime me ad contrarium sen- 
sum avocarent. Etenim Christus discipulos suos commonefaciens de Iudaeis 
ita loquebatur: Sí non venissem, et locutus non fuissem eis, peccatum non 
haberent: nunc autem excusationem non habent de peccato suo. Verum, ut 
haec veritas in lucem magis prodeat atque evidentior cognoscatur a pluri- 
mis, latere non debet Hierosolymis et omni Iudaea doctissimos ea tempe- 
state viros qui leges et prophetas altius et scrutarentur et intellegerent exti- 
tisse. Vulgus deinde imperitorum plebeiamque multitudinem quae saluti 
suae necessaria, uti pracepta decalogi dumtaxat curaret, altiora non quae- 
reret affuisse. Non inscii erant illi Christum verum deum, verum hominem 
sanctum atque prophetam illuxisse. Reliqui vero, quoniam scripturas non 
didicerant, Christum lege promissum venisse nesciebant. Iesum tamen ut 
hominem cognoscebant. Qui docti erant Christum iam adventasse ex deter- 
minato a prophetis tempore, ex signis adventum praecedentibus, ex modo 
veniendi sine controversia | intellegebant. | Daniel siquidem, spiritu sancto 
afflatus, Christum post septuaginta hebdomadas occisum iri vaticinatus est. 
Quod temporis spatium qui ex Iudaeis docti erant supputantes impleri sua 
tempestate intellegebant. Ex signis id ipsum cernere poterant. Dixerat enim 
Iacob: Non auferetur sceptrum de Iuda et dux de femore eius donec veniat qui 
mittendus est et ipse erit expectatio gentium. 


5 quia nesciunt] non enim sciunt Vulg. 6 esse exp. ante extitisse V! 7 me exp. post nisi O! 
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the Corinthians wrote: ‘We declare God's wisdom, a mystery that has been 
hidden and that God ordained for our glory before time began. None of the 
rulers of this world knew it, for if they had known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory’? Didn't the Lord himself, nailed to the cross, 
pleaded for them when he said: ‘Father, forgive them, for they don't know 
what they're doing. And so based on these texts I'm convinced, believe, and 
perceive that Christ did indeed remain unknown to the Jews." 


89 “I'd believe that myself" Candido then said, “as you and Lactentius do, 
but for the fact that opposing statements and many reasons beckoned me 
relentlessly to a contrary view. For Christ, reminding his disciples, said this 
about the Jews: 'If I had not come and spoken to them, they would not be 
guilty of sin: but now they have no excuse for their sin.’ But in order to shed 
more light on this truth and for many people to recognize it more clearly, 
one mustn't overlook the fact that in Jerusalem and throughout Judea at 
that time there were highly educated men who more deeply researched and 
understood the laws and the prophets.4 A common mass of uneducated and 
a plebeian horde also existed, who attended only to the necessities for their 
salvation ‘like the precepts of the Ten Commandments’ and did not seek 
deeper things.* The first group was fully aware that Christ had shone as true 
‘God, a true holy man and prophet." But all of the rest, because they had 
never learned the scriptures, didn't know that Christ had come as promised 
in the law. Indeed they saw Jesus as a man. That Christ had now come the 
learned ones indisputably understood from the time that the prophets had 
determined from the signs preceding the advent and from the manner of 
his coming.8 Daniel indeed, inspired by the holy Spirit, predicted that Christ 
would be killed after ‘seventy weeks." And the learned among the Jews 
understood by their reckoning that that time period would be fulfilled in 
their day. They could see this from the signs. For Jacob had said: "The scepter 
shall not be taken away from Judah, nor from his descendants, till he comes 
that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation of nations" 


“ICor. 2.7-8; cf. Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Primo quod. Luc. 23.34; cf. Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, 
Primo quod. ‘Joan. 15.22; cf. Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Primo quod. “See Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 
21, Responsio; and Post. sup. Ep. I ad Cor. 2.7-8.  *See Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and 
Post. sup. Ep. rad Cor. 2.7-8. ‘Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and Post. sup. Ep. I ad Cor. 
2.7-8.  8See Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and Post. sup. Ep. rad Cor.2.7-8. "Dan. 
9.24; cf. Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Primo quod. Gen. 49.10; cf. Lyra Post. sup. Matt. 21, Primo 
quod; and Eus. Chron. (cont. Hier.) ab ann. Abr. 1986, Olymp. 186. 
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9o "Herodes namque a Romanis primus Iudaeorum suscepit principatum. 
Cuius tempore, Christi nativitate vicina, regnum et sacerdotium Iudaeae, quod 
prius per successiones (minorum) tenebatur, destructum est. Usque namque 
ad Herodem christi, id est sacerdotes, erant reges Iudaeorum. Etenim Ari- 
stobulus et Hyrcanus contra se de imperio dimicantes occasionem praebuere 
Romanis ut Iudaeam invaderent. Itaque Pompeius Hierosolymam veniens, 
capta urbe et templo reserato, usque ad Sancta sanctorum accessit Iudaeosque 
tributarios fecit. Aristobulum secum vinctum duxit et Hyrcano pontificatum 
confirmavit. Regnaverant quidem sacerdotes, qui ‘christi’ vocabantur, usque 
ad Hyrcanum ipsum sacerdotem. Quo extremo omnium a Parthis capto, Hero- 
des iam dictus Antipatris filius nihil ad se pertinentem Iudaeam ab Augusto 
et senatu accepit, filiique eius post eum regnaverunt usque ad novissimam 
Hierosolymarum captivitatem, nequaquam ex successione sacerdotalis gene- 
ris pontificibus constitutis. Nonnulli tunc ignobiles unius anni, sive modico 
amplius, a Romanis imperatoribus sacerdotium emebant. 


91 "Ex his igitur plane percipiebant Iudaei Iacob vaticinium esse comple- 
tum, et quod insequens est, Christum exortum. Sed vel in modo veniendi 
ipsum esse Messiam nihil ambigere debuerunt. Praedixerat enim Ieremias: 
Dicite filiae Sion: Ecce rex tuus venit tibi | mansuetus, sedens super asinam 
et pullum filium subiugalis. Nonne principes sacerdotum et qui sacras litte- 
ras perdidicerant, Scribae et Pharisaei, lesum Hierosolymam introeuntem 
filium dei esse plane intellexerunt? Etenim discipuli magistri iussu addu- 
xerunt asinam et pullum: et imposuerunt super eos vestimenta sua et lesum 
desuper sedere fecerunt. Quo pacto iam Iudaei infitias ibunt Christum illis 
agnitum adventasse? | Videlicet temporis fluxum supputarant, signa intel- 
lexerant, veniendi modum vaticinatum inspexerant. Itaque de peccato suo 
excusationem habebant nullam. Dicet commodum aliquis: ‘Et si Messiam, 
non tamen dei filium esse illum credidere/ Sed vel hoc suffragio caruerunt. 
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9o "For 'Herod was the first to receive the principate of the Judeans from 
the Romans. And in his time, when the birth of Christ was imminent, the 
kingdom-priesthood of Judea was destroyed, which was formerly held by 
succession. For up to Herod, christs, that is, priests, were the kings of the 
Judeans.’* And indeed, ‘Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, who fought with each 
other for control, provided the Romans with the opportunity to invade 
Judea. And so Pompey, arriving at Jerusalem, having captured the city and 
thrown open the Temple, entered into the Holy of Holies and made the 
Judeans [Roman] tributaries. He led away with him the defeated Aristobulus 
and confirmed Hyrcanus as priest.^ Priests, who were called ‘christs, had in 
fact ‘ruled up until Hyrcanus, who was himself a priest." ‘When the Parthi- 
ans captured Hyrcanus, the last of them, the aforesaid Herod, the son of 
the Antipater, received Judea—to which he had absolutely no right—from 
Augustus and the Senate. And his sons after him ruled up to the final cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, with no priests being created from the succession of the 
priestly line’ Then ‘some unworthy people bought the priesthood from the 
Roman emperors for one year or a bit more.’ 


g1 “From these things, then, the Jews understood clearly that the predic- 
tion of Jacob had been fulfilled, and its consequence: Christ was born. But 
they also shouldn't have doubted that he was the Messiah looking at the 
manner of his coming. For Jeremiah had foretold: ‘Say to the daughter Zion, 
Behold, your king comes to you, meek, and sitting on an ass with her colt in 
tow-¢ Didn't the chief priests, the Scribes, and Pharisees, who had learned 
the holy scriptures very well, understand clearly that Jesus, by his entry into 
Jerusalem, was the son of God? For at the command of their teacher the 
disciples ‘brought the ass and the colt and placed their cloaks on them and 
seated Jesus thereon. How will the Jews now deny that Christ arrived [and 
was] recognized by them? Obviously, they had calculated the passing of 
time, they had understood the signs and had investigated the predictions 
regarding the manner of his coming.’ So they had no excuse for their sin. 
Somebody will just say: 'Even if they believed he was the Messiah, they still 
didn't believe he was the son of God." But they were even deprived of this 


a Eus. Chron (cont. Hier.) ab ann. Abr. 1983, Olymp. 186. — ^Eus. Chron (cont. Hier.) ab ann. 
Abr. 1950, Olymp. 128. “Eus. Chron (cont. Hier.) ab ann. Abr. 1983, Olymp. 186. 4 Eus. Chron 
(cont. Hier.) ab ann. Abr. 1983, Olymp. 186. * Matt. 21.5; Zach. 9.9; cf. Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 
21, Primo quod. R. incorrectly attributed this to Jeremiah. fMatt. 21.7. 8See Lyra Post. lit. 
sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and Post. lit. sup. Ep. I ad Cor. 2.7-8. — "See Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 
21, Responsio. 
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Cognoverunt profecto eum deum esse. Atqui quemadmodum ex homine 
nascitur homo est, ita qui ex deo nascitur deus est. Tempus illis, signa, 
veniendi modus haud incognita fuere et praefixe quidem; sed neque minus 
deum simul et hominem esse. Audiverant enim Isaiae verba haec: Puer natus 
est nobis, et filius datus est nobis, et factus est principatus super umerum eius; 
et vocabitur nomen eius: Admirabilis, Consiliarius, Deus, Fortis, Pater futuri 
saeculi, Princeps pacis. 


92 "Quem sermonem cum de Christo praedictum esse ipsimet Hebraei fir- 
missime teneant, atque in eo humanitatis divinitatisque aequa et expressa 
fit mentio, relinquitur doctores et primarios in lege instructos atque prophe- 
tis Christum dei filium esse cognovisse. Quid ad Paulum dicemus qui ait: Si 
enim cognovissent numquam Dominum gloriae crucifixissent? Scilicet verum 
dixit. At nos latere non debet quippiam habitu cognosci, cuius tamen | actua- 
lis cognitio ob aliquam passionem vehementem impeditur. 


93 "Aristoteles quidem in Ethicis intemperati et incontinentis differentiam 
signat dicens fornicari, quod in genere sit malum, inter illos convenit. In 
particulari autem, ut oblata formosae mulieris praesentia et oportunitate, 
intemperatus nullam de illa veram existimationem habens e vestigio irreti- 
tur. Incontinens autem, et si mulierem ipsam sibi accommodam intueatur, 
non tamen in ipsa ita absorptus est ut quid honestum sit et inhonestum non 
intellegat. In ipso tamen adveniente passione, puta vehementi libidine vera 
existimatio particularis extinguitur. Superat enim affectus et vincit. Quippe 
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support. They absolutely knew that he was God. And inasmuch as somebody 
born from a human is human, in the same way he who is born from God is 
God. The time, the signs, and the manner of coming were fully known to 
them and indeed in a predetermined manner; but no less so the fact that he 
was at the same time God and man.? For they had heard these words of Isa- 
iah: 'For to us a child is born, to us a son is given: and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, and Prince of Peace.» 


92 "Since the Hebrews themselves could firmly grasp this statement which 
prophesied about Christ, and 'it mentions' equally and 'explicitly his human- 
ity and divinity, it follows that the doctors and the elites, who were educated 
inthe law and the prophets, knew that Christ was the son of God.* How shall 
we respond to Paul who said: For had they known, they would not have cru- 
cified the Lord of glory’?¢ Of course he spoke the truth. But let's not forget 
that something is known ‘latently, the actual knowledge of which, neverthe- 
less, is impeded by some strong passion.'* 


93 "Now Aristotle in his Ethics indicates the difference between the intem- 
perate man and the incontinent man when he says that they are alike ‘in 
fornicating,f which is bad in a universal way.8 On the one hand, the intem- 
perate man is instantly ensnared 'in a particular way' when presented with 
the availability and opportunity of a pretty woman without 'any real judg- 
ment about who she is.^ The incontinent man, on the other hand, even if he 
sees that this woman is agreeable to him, is still not so struck by her that he 
fails to recognize the difference between honorable and dishonorable. Yet 
‘in the surging passion, raw, violent lust extinguishes ‘particular real judg- 
ment.’ For emotion has the upper hand and wins. Since emotion ‘impedes 


a See Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and Post. sup. lit. Ep. rad Cor. 2.7-8. — "Isa. 9.6; 
cf. Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Primo quod. — *Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and 
Post. lit. sup. Ep. 1 ad Cor. 2.7-8. — *1Cor. 2.8; cf. Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; and 
Post. lit. sup. Ep. rad Cor. 2.7-8. — *Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio. See Aquila Comm. 
in Sent. 1, d. 3, q. 3, a. 2, Tertio: “Et vocatur cognitio actualis quando obiectum praesens actu 
concipitur. Cognitio habitualis quando obiectum est praesens intellectui, ita ut intellectus 
possit statim habere actum elicitum circa ipsum? ‘Rho Imit. 133": “LUXURIA: ... Fornicatio 
est actus omnis illiciti coitus qui fit contra uxorem. Intellegitur autem specialiter in usu vi- 
duarum, concubinarum et meretricum." See Rutherford 2005, 316-317. — 8See Lyra Post. lit. 
sup. Matt. 21, Responsio, who contrasted "in universali" and “in particulari." R. substituted “in 
genere" for “in universali" See Arist. EN 712.11, 151b24-1152a6. — ^ Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, 
Responsio. ‘Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio. 
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qui cum considerationemque actualem impediat, iudicat nunc incontinens 
ipse, quod antea non fecerat, fornicandum et cadit. Etsi ea ipsa passio in eo 
semper duraret, fornicari debere semper iudicaret. 


94 “Nunc redeuntes unde discessimus, Judaei siquidem et habitu et actu 
veram in principio de Christo existimationem habuere. | Atqui cum adversus 
illos et eorum vitia praedicare coepisset, ira et odio ita obsessi et obcaecati 
sunt, ut actuali consideratione veritatis praecognitae omnino impedirentur. 


95 "Quando ergo Lactentius ipso eodem in quarto, sed alio loco, ait Volens 
igitur deus metatorem sui templi mittere in terram noluit eum in potestate et 
claritate caelesti mittere, ut ingratus in deum populus in errorem maximum 
induceretur et poenas pro facinoribus suis lueret, qui Dominum ac deum suum 
non recepisset, in ea ferme sententia videtur immorari, quam superiore qua- 
dam lectione habuit dicens Christum Iudaeis apparere noluisse | ne illos in 
paenitentiam adduceret et impios resanaret. 


96 "Credisne, Nicolae, hanc suae maiestatis et gloriae ipsam occultationem, 
ut Iudaei maximum in errorem ducerentur, causam extitisse? Numquid cui- 
piam finem malum qui clementissimus est infligit? Quid enim est populum 
deo ingratum in errorem induci et, ut ait, maximum, nisi ut ipsum nescien- 
tes cruci suffigerent et morte turpissima afficerent? Plane, si clarus et potens 
incognitus quidem sicut ignobilis et abiectus, ut fecit, adventasset, non inco- 
gnitus quidem praeterisset, ut ex duobus—videlicet, praefinito tempore et 
evidentibus signis—praeostensum est. Causam autem ipse absconsionis 
suae claritatis intellego ut implerentur vaticinia prophetarum, qui humilem 


1 considerationemque s.l. suppl. O! : -que om. V 2 ipse s.l. suppl. O! 8 sed...loco s.l. suppl. 
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actual consideration, the incontinent man now decides to fornicate, which 
he previously did not do, and he falls. So *were that passion always to persist 
in him, ‘he would always decide’ he had to fornicate.? 


94 "Now let's go back to where we started. ‘The Jews, indeed, ‘initially had 
the right idea about Christ both latently and actually.” But when he began 
'to preach against them' and their faults, their anger and rancor so besieged 
and blinded them that they were completely impeded 'from the actual con- 
sideration of the truth' of which they had latent knowledge.* 


95 "Elsewhere, also in book 4, Lactentius said: 


In wanting to send the architect of his temple to earth, God did not 
want to send him in power and celestial brilliance: the people for their 
ingratitude towards God were to be led into maximum error, paying 
the penalty for their wickedness in not receiving their lord and God.4 


So in saying this he appears to maintain virtually the same opinion that he 
expressed in the earlier passage when he wrote that Christ didn't want to 
appear to the Jews 'in case he should bring them to repentance and rescue 
them from their impiety.* 


96 “Do you believe, Niccolò, that this concealment of his majesty and glory 
caused the Jews to be led into maximum error’? Why would he who is most 
merciful inflict a bad end on anyone? For what else does it mean that ‘the 
people for their ingratitude towards God were to be led into error’ which 
Lactentius calls ‘maximum,’ than that they, not knowing him, nailed him 
to the cross and put him to a most shameful death? Obviously, even if he'd 
arrived incognito, a famous and powerful person, in exactly the same way 
as the unremarkable and humble person that he was, he still wouldn't have 
passed by incognito as two things clearly heralded: the appointed time and 
the evident signs. I myself understand the cause of that concealment of 
his illustriousness was to fulfill the predictions of the prophets, who had 
announced that he would come as a low and humble person.^ Or in that 


Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio. Lyra Post. lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio. ‘Lyra Post. 
lit. sup. Matt. 21, Responsio; cf. Post. lit. sup. Ep. rad Cor. 2.7-8. “Lact. Inst. 4.1.1. — *Lact. 
Inst. 4.20.1; cf. DTL 3.32. fLact.Inst. 4.1.1. 8Lact. Inst. 411.1. PSee Matt. 21.4. 
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et abiectum affuturum renuntiaverant. Quove regibus et mundi principibus 
instar sui humilitatem ipsam et mansuetudinem declararet.” 


97 His dictis eum locum in sexto ipse Candidus offendit ubi Lactentius ita 
loquebatur: Deus autem purgari a peccatis maxime cupit ideoque agi pae- 
nitentiam iubet; agere autem paenitentiam nihil aliud est quam profiteri et 
affirmare se ulterius non peccaturum. 


98 Subridebat hic Candidus dicens: “Integra quidem haec paenitentiae defi- 
nitio usurariis quadruplatoribus atque Iudaeis placida salubris medicinalis- 
que. Profiterentur hi singuli fortasse quam lubenter ac iure iurando affir- 
marent se numquam in futurum faeneraturos, modo praeda praeterita eis 
impune relinqueretur. Hi sunt qui Lactentium dulcius degustent quam 
Ambrosium. | Ait enim ipse sic: Paenitentia est et mala praeterita plangere, 
et plangenda iterum non committere. Persuadeo mihi tamen nisi particulam 
illam interposuisset, id est ‘nihil aliud est, ipsum insufficienter | locutum 
excusare, mi Nicolae, potuisses." 


99 In eodem sexto legebat haec: Carendum est enim vitiis etiam mediocri- 
bus. Quin potius efficiendum fuit primum, ne vitia essent; nec enim quicquam 
vitiosum nasci potest. 


100 “Non intellexit vir iste,” (Candidus ait), "se in iniquitatibus esse concep- 
tum neque in peccatis suis eum matrem suam et concepisse et enixam esse. 
Peccatum suum, in quo Lactentius conceptus et natus est, originale quidem 
existit. Huius, si Christum et beatissimam Virginem parentem eius excerp- 
serimus, nemo ab Adam citra expers evasit nec evasurus est. Nascitur igitur 
omnis homo peccator et ideo vitiosus, nisi fortasse in utero sanctificatos exi- 
mamus, de quibus alias.” 
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way, although he was a match for kings and rulers of the world, he showed 
his humbleness and kindness." 


97 Upon wrapping up these comments, Candido came across the passage in 
book 6 where Lactentius wrote that: 'God is very eager forsins to be cleansed: 
hence his requirement for penitence; being penitent is simply declaring and 
promising that you will sin no more. 


98 Here Candido smiled and said: "This definition of penitence is indeed 
perfect for unscrupulous usurers and pleasant, beneficial, and healing for 
Jews. One by one these people might well declare happily and take a solemn 
oath never ever again to practice usury provided that they retained past prof- 
its without penalty. These are the people who find Lactentius sweeter than 
Ambrose. For the later said: ‘Penitence means both to lament the past bad 
deeds and not to commit those lamentable deeds again. Yet I’m convinced, 
Niccoló, that you could've found excuses for his insufficient statement if he'd 


” 


not inserted those few words, namely, ‘is simply’. 


99 Again in book 6 Candido read the following: ‘Even modest vices are 
something we should eschew. The first thing to aim for was no vices at all: 
nothing is born vicious.d 


100 “That man,” [Candido continued], “didn’t understand that he was con- 
ceived in iniquity nor that his mother conceived him and gave him birth in 
her sin.* It's his original sin in which Lactentius was conceived and born. 
With the exception of Christ and his mother the Blessed Virgin," nobody 
from Adam onwards was free of it or will be free of it. So every human is born 
asinner and therefore sinful, with the possible exception of those sanctified 
in the womb, but about them later.”s 


a See Lyra Post. lit. sup. Ep. I ad Cor. 2.7-8. "Lact. Inst. 6.13.2. ©Gratian Decr. 11, C.33, q.3, 
d.1, c.39, $1; Ambr. Serm. 9 de Quadragesima. ‘Lact. Inst.6.16.1-2. See Ps.50/51.7. See 
here615n.c. ZR. did not return to this topic, but his reference is to John the Baptist (Luc. 
115 and 1.41); see Arcimboldi Gloss 29.5. 
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101 Non divertens ab eo libro sexto, Candidus eum locum offendit ubi Fir- 
mianus ita loquebatur: Tam nefarium est infantes exponere quam necare. 
At enim parricidae facultatum angustias conquerentur nec se pluribus libe- 
ris educandis sufficere posse praetendent, quasi vero facultates in potestate 
sint possidentium aut non cottidie deus ex divitibus pauperes et ex pauperibus 
divites faciat. Quare si quis liberos ob pauperiem non poterit educare, satius 
est ut se ab uxoris congressione contineat quam sceleratis manibus dei opera 
corrumpat. 


102 “Non enim satius est,” inquit tum Candidus, “nam ex his utrumvis opta- 
veris haud aequum est. Atqui hoc loco Lactentium (nescio ne me auditurus 
sit) alloqui libet. 


103 “Aut coniugem, Lactenti, habuisti aut solutus extitisti. Si solutus, casti- 
moniam quidem, ne reus fortasse damnareris, servare carnisque titilationes 
supprimere continens tenebare. Sin autem coniugatus vixisti, individuam 
vitae consuetudinem | et tu et uxor aeque retinere debuistis. Et quamquam 
vir non propter feminam at illa propter virum condita est, cuius et ipse 
caput est, ad paria tamen in nonnullis iudicari decretum est. Nam neque 
tibi plures uxores habere, neque illi plures viros licebat. | Neque tu corporis 
tui dominus eras, sed illa; nec illa sui, at tu quidem. Si sterilem forte illam 
sortitus es, nec prolem ex illa suscipiebas, num in illius sterilitate gaude- 
bas? Pauper nimirum eras. Et uti Eusebius scribit adeo quidem ut plerumque 
nedum deliciis sed necessariis indigeres. Congredi igitur secum sine pauper- 
tatis timore poteras, et qui neque infantes expositurus aut necaturus eras. Si 
vero fecunda tibi fuit, et numerum increscere liberorum quos alere ob pau- 
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THE THIRTEENTH ERROR 


101 Looking still in book 6, Candido came on the passage where Firmianus 
wrote the following: 


It is thus as wicked to expose infants as to kill. These parricides will 
protest their scanty means, of course, and will claim they cannot man- 
age the upbringing of too many children: as if means were in the power 
of those who have them anyway or as if God were not making poor out 
of rich and rich out of poor every day. If a man is too poor to bring up 
his children, it would be better if he kept away from intercourse with 
his wife rather than destroy the works of God with his own criminal 
hands. 


102 “It wouldn't ‘be better" Candido then remarked, “for should you choose 
one or the other, the options aren't equivalent. Here I want to speak to 
Lactentius (I'm unsure whether he'll hear me). 


103 "You, Lactentius, either had a spouse or you lived as a bachelor. If as 
a bachelor, you were perhaps induced to remain chaste lest you be con- 
demned as guilty and to suppress with continence the titillations of the 
flesh. But if you lived as a married man, you and your wife alike must've 
lived together intimately. And although a man is not created for a woman 
as she is created for a man, since he is her head, it has been decreed that 
they should still be thought equal in some respects. For you were not at lib- 
erty to have several wives, nor was she to have several men.* And you were 
not lord over your own body, but she was. Nor was she over her body, but 
you were.‘ If it was your fate that she was barren, and you obtained no child 
from her, were you happy about her barrenness? You were certainly impov- 
erished. And as Eusebius writes, you were in fact so poor 'that you lacked 
not only the finer things of life but also those necessary for life. In this cir- 


2 [ act. Inst. 6.20.23-25. bSee 1Cor. 1.8-9; and Gratian Decr. 1v, D.32. “See 1Cor. 7.2; 
and Gratian Decr. 1v, D.32, c.1, Ambrosius’ (i.e., Ambrosiaster In 1Cor. 7.3-4). — *See 1Cor. 
7.4.  *This text is usually part of the interpolated testimonium of Jerome: Lactentius quasi 
quidam ... (seeIntroduction 25-26 and n. 136—137). In ascribing this to Eusebius and by includ- 
ing "nedum deliciis" (not found in the testimonium), R. must have found it in the copy (still 
unidentified) of "Eusebius De temporibus" that he borrowed from his Archbishop, Francesco 
Pizolpasso. In the Inventory of 1443, no. 54, a note appears: “Recupertus postea a M. An. de 
Raude" (Paredi 1961, 78 n. 3). The De temporibus is now known as Jerome's Latin translation 
and continuation of Eusebius' Chronicle. 
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pertatem non poteras pertimescebas, numquid tunc ab uxoris congressione 
continuisti? Convenistine illa cum ut et ipsa contineret? Si in dei honorem 
recte quidem. Etenim multi ad caelestia suspirantes sese castraverunt. Si 
timore paupertatis nequaquam. Quid ergo si illa continere nolebat? Utrum 
tu ea invita et abnuente sine piaculo te subtrahere licebat? Non, ut statim 
dixi, ipsa erat tui corporis domina, non tu dominus, cui carnis debitum red- 
dere verbo aut nutu requisitus omnino tenebare? Verum matrimonii bona, 
uti animadverto, haud quaquam intellexti. Quorum, credo, primum ipsa pro- 
les est. 


104 "Augustinus utique De bono coniugali in matrimonio triplex bonum 
enumeravit: prolem fidem et sacramentum. In sacramento inseparabilis ani- 
morum coniunctio et mutua servitus significatur, seu sponsi Christi cum 
sponsa ecclesia perpetua et indissolubilis unio. In 'fide' tori castitas, id est 
ne cum alio aut | cum alia mistio fiat, intellegitur. In 'prole' autem intentio 
procreandi, sive proles sequatur sive minus, atque ad cultum dei et fidem edu- 
candi annotatur. 


105 "Voluistine, Lactenti, hoc tanto bono te ipsum fraudare? Estne pauper- 
tas tanti pavoris ut a coniuge tua ne subolem acciperes continere debueris? 
Times quidem tu illam qui Christianus es quam multi philosophi deum non 
intuiti amplexi sunt? 


7 requisitus s.l. suppl. O! || omnino om. V, s.l. suppl. V. 15 minus corr. V : miinus O : non 
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cumstance, you could have intercourse with her without fear of poverty, and 
neither were you going to expose or kill a child. But if your wife was fertile, 
and you were afraid to have additional children whom you couldn't rear due 
to poverty, would you then have given up intercourse with your wife? Did 
you make an agreement with her that she also abstained? If it was done to 
honor God, that's all right. For many people with heavenly aspirations have 
castrated themselves.? If it was done from fear of poverty, it's not at all right. 
Now what if she didn't want to abstain? Was it right for you to restrain your- 
self against her will and consent without offering her some expiation? Was 
she not, as I just said, master over your body, and not you yourself?^ And 
weren't you totally obligated to her when she asked you with a word or sign 
to pay the carnal debt to her?* But, to my mind, you haven't understood the 
blessings of marriage at all. For of those, the most important blessing, as I 
believe, is offspring. 


104. "Augustine in On the Good of Marriage specifically enumerated three of 
them in marriage: offspring, fidelity, and sacrament.? 'Sacrament' represents 
‘the inseparable connection of souls’ and ‘the mutual servitude,” or the eter- 
nal and unbreakable union of Christ the groom with his bride the Church.‘ 
‘Fidelity’ is understood as ‘chastity of the marriage-bed/ meaning: it’s for- 
bidden to have intercourse ‘with another man or woman: And ‘offspring’ 
is glossed as ‘the intention of procreating children, whether that ensues or 
[not], and ‘to instruct them in the worship of God and the faith’ 


105 "Did you, Lactentius, want to defraud yourself of such a great good? 
Does poverty inspire such great fear that you had to shun your wife lest you 
have children. Do you as a Christian fear poverty that many philosophers, 
heedless of God, embraced? 


a See Matt. 19.12. b See 1Cor. 7.4-5. *On paying the “conjugal debt” see Tentler 1977, 
168-174; and 172 on shy spouses, esp. women, needing only to give a delicate signal to request 
payment of the debt. ‘See Lombard Sent. iv, D.30, c.2, $ 4; and Gratian Decr. 11, C.27, q.2, c.10. 
Lombard gave the citation as Aug. De bono coniugali, but it is actually from Aug. De nupt. et 
concup. 1.11.13 (“... fides, proles, sacramentum. Prolem cognoscimus, ipsum Dominum; fidem, 
quia nullum adulterium; sacramentum, quia nullum divortium")  * Gandulphus Glossa ord. 
sup. Decr. Grat. 11, C.27, q.2, c10, Omne. ‘See Eph. 5.22-33, esp. 23-24 and 32; and 11 Cor. 11.2. 
s Huguccius Summa sup. Grat. Decr. 11, C.27, q.2, c.10, Ex peccato.  "Huguccius Summa sup. 
Grat. Decr. 11, C.27, q.2, c.10, Ex peccato. 
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106 “Divus Hieronymus noster Paulinum alloquens, Crates ille Thebanus, 
inquit, homo quondam ditissimus, cum ad philosophandum Athenas perge- 
ret, magnum auri pondus abiecit in mare nec putavit se posse et virtutes 
simul et divitias possidere. Fecit hoc Antisthenes. Assimile quiddam signi- 
ficavit Zenon. Nuntiato enim naufragio et omnia | sua audiret submersa, 
iubet me, inquit, fortuna expeditius philosophari. Sed nomina philosopho- 
rum exhorres et deprecaris. Audi igitur Dominum lesum theologorum exi- 
mium. Docens enim discipulos suos dicebat: Ne solliciti sitis animae vestrae 
quid manducetis, aut corpori vestro quid induamini. Nonne anima plus est 
quam esca: et corpus plus quam vestimentum? Respicite volatilia caeli, quo- 
niam non serunt, neque metunt neque congregant in horrea, et Pater vester 
caelestis pascit illa. Nonne vos pluris estis illis? <...) Et de vestimento quid sol- 
liciti estis? Considerate lilia agri quomodo crescunt: non laborant neque nent. 
Dico autem quoniam nec Salomon in omni gloria sua coopertus est sicut unum 
ex istis...» Nolite ergo solliciti esse, dicentes: Quid manducabimus aut quid 
bibemus aut quo operiemur? Haec enim omnia gentes inquirunt. Scit enim 
Pater vester, quia his omnibus indigetis. Quaerite ergo primum regnum | dei 
et iustitiam eius, et haec omnia adiicientur vobis. 


107 "Audisne Dominum tuum, Lactenti? Audis? Noli igitur timore pauperta- 
tis a prolis te generatione subtrahere. Sed iacta cogitatum tuum in Domino, 
et ipse te enutriet. Esurientes enim implevit bonis et divites dimisit inanes." 


LACTENTIUS CALUMNIATOR IN CICERONEM 


108 Revolutis eiusce sexti aliquot chartis, in eum locum incidit Candidus 
ubi adversus Ciceronem Firmianus ita loquebatur: Quid? Marcus Tullius in 
suis Officialibus libris nonne hoc idem suadet? (...» ‘Largitio,’ ait, quae fit 
ex re familiari, fontem ipsum benignitatis exhaurit. Ita benignitate benigni- 
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106 "Addressing Paulinus, our divine Jerome said: "When Crates the 
Theban—a millionaire of days gone by—was on his way to Athens to study 
philosophy, he cast away in the sea untold gold in the belief that wealth could 
not be compatible with virtue.’* Antisthenes did the same. Zeno expressed 
something similar. ‘For when he received news of a shipwreck and heard 
that all his property had been sunk; he said: ‘Fortune bids me to follow phi- 
losophy with fewer encumbrances.^ But you shudder at the names of the 
philosophers and hold them in low esteem. Listen, then, to the lord Jesus, 
the best theologian. For while teaching his disciples he said: 


Therefore I tell you, do not worry about your life, what you will eat or 
drink; or about your body, what you will wear. Is not life more than food, 
and the body more than clothes? Look at the birds of the air; they do 
not sow or reap or store away in barns, and yet your heavenly Father 
feeds them. Are you not much more valuable than they? See how the 
flowers of the field grow. They do not labor or spin. Yet I say that not 
even Solomon in all his splendor was dressed like one of these[....] So 
do not worry, saying, ‘What shall we eat?’ or ‘what shall we drink?’ or 
‘what shall we wear?’ For the pagans run after all these things, and your 
heavenly Father knows that you need them. But seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness, and all these things will be given to you as well. 


107 "Do you hear your lord, Lactentius? Do you hear? Then do not choose 
to avoid having children out of fear of poverty. But 'cast your care upon the 
Lord, and he will sustain you. For ‘he has filled the hungry with good things; 
and the rich he has sent away empty""e 


THE CALUMNIATOR LACTENTIUS AGAINST CICERO 


108 After turning some pages in book 6, Candido came on the passage where 
Firmianus wrote this against Cicero: 


Well? Isn't that exactly what Cicero recommends in his books On Duties 
that largesse should not be universal? [...] He said: “Largesse drawn 
from one's own resources exhausts the well of generosity itself. Gen- 


a Hier. Ep. 58.2.2 (Fremantle). >Sen. Trang.14.2.  *Matt.6.25-33. 4Ps. 54/55.23; cf. the 
Gradual for Third Sunday after Pentecost. *Luc.1.53; cf. the Magnificat sung daily at Vespers. 
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tas tollitur; qua quo in plures usus sis, eo minus in multos uti possis. Et idem 
paulo post: ‘Quid autem est stultius quam quod libenter facias, curare ut id 
diutius facere non possis?' Videlicet professor sapientiae refrenat homines ab 
humanitate, monet ut rem familiarem diligenter custodiant malintque arcam 
quam iustitiam conservare. Quod cum intellegeret inhumanum esse ac nefa- 
rium, mox alio capite quasi actus paenitentia sic ait: Nonnumquam tamen est 
largiendum nec hoc benignitatis genus omnino repudiandum et saepe idoneis 
hominibus egentibus de re familiari impertiendum.’ Quid est ‘idoneis’? Nempe | 
his qui restituere et referre gratiam possint. Si nunc Cicero viveres, exclama- 
rem profecto: Hic, hic, Marce Tulli, aberrasti a vera iustitia eamque uno verbo 
sustulisti, cum pietatis et humanitatis officia utilitate metitus es. Non enim 
'idoneis hominibus' largiendum est, sed quantum potes non idoneis. Id enim 
pie, id iuste, id humane fit, quod sine spe recipiendi feceris, haec est ‘illa vera 
et germana iustitia, cuius solidam et expressam effigiem nullam tenere nos' 
dicis. Ipse pluribus | locis clamas ‘mercenariam’ non esse virtutem faterisque 
in libris Legum tuarum liberalitatem gratuitam esse his usus verbis: 'Nec est 
dubium, quin is qui liberalis benignusque dicitur, officium, non fructum sequa- 
tur: Quid ergo ‘idoneis’ potius largiris, nisi ut postea mercedem recipias? Te 
igitur auctore ac praeceptore iustitiae quisquis 'idoneus' non erit, nuditate siti 
fame conficietur nec homines copiosi et usque ad delicias abundantes sub- 
venient ultimae necessitati. Si virtus mercedem non exigit, si ‘propter se,’ ut 
dicis, expetenda est,’ ergo iustitiam matrem principemque virtutum suo pre- 
tio, non tuo commodo aestima, ei potissimum tribue a quo nihil speres. Quid 
personas eligis? Quid membra inspicis? Pro homine tibi habendus est quisquis 
ideo precatur, quia te hominem putet. Abiice ‘umbras illas imaginesque iusti- 
tiae' atque ipsam veram et 'expressam tene. Largire caecis debilibus claudis 
destitutis; quibus nisi largiare moriendum est. Inutiles sunt hominibus, sed 
utiles deo, qui eos retinet in vita, qui spiritum donat, qui luce dignatur. Fove 
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erosity is killed by generosity. The more people you help, the less you 
can help so many”? A little further on he says: “How stupid it is to get 
yourself into a position where you can no longer do what you were 
glad to do^ In advising people to look after their own resources with 
care and to put maintenance of purse before maintenance of justice, 
our pretender to wisdom is plainly restraining them from humanity. 
As soon as he saw he was unkind and wrong, in a fit of remorse he says 
in another paragraph: “Largesse should be practiced sometimes; this 
sort of generosity is not to be absolutely rejected; a contribution from 
your own resources can often be made to suitable people in need.” 
What does suitable mean? Those who can repay and return the favour. 
If you, Cicero, were alive today, I would certainly cry out: “Here you have 
strayed from true justice, my dear Cicero; you wiped it out with one 
word, the moment you measured works of piety and humanity by their 
expediency.” Suitable people are not the object of largesse: it is as far as 
possible for the unsuitable, because a deed done with justice, piety, and 
humanity is a deed you do without expectation of return. This is “the 
real and true born justice, of which" you say "there is for us no model of 
clear-cut shape.” You insist at many points that justice is not for hire, 
and you acknowledge in your books De legibus that generosity is for 
free, as follows: "There is no doubt that anyone called liberal and gen- 
erous is pursuing duty and not reward. So why give to the suitable, 
except to reap a return later? Anyone not suitable will thus on your 
authority as adviser on justice die of his nakedness, thirst, or hunger, 
and people of means, people even wallowing in wealth, will bring him 
no help in his extremity. If virtue asks for no reward, if it is to be sought, 
as you say, for its own sake, then measure justice, which is mother and 
head of the virtues, at its own price and not by its advantage to you; 
offer it most of all to someone from whom you can expect nothing. 
Why pick special people? Why check forlooks? If someone praysto you 
because he thinks you are a human being, then you must treat him as 
a human being too. Cast off all the shadows, the vague outlines of jus- 
tice, and grab hold of true justice in its full form. Give to the blind, the 
sick, the lame, and the destitute; if you don't, they die. Men may have 
no use for them, but God has: he keeps them alive, gives them bread, 
and honours them with light. Cherish them as much as you can, and 


Cic. Off. 2.52-53. "Cic.Off.2.54. *Cic.Off.2.54. Cic. Off. 3.69. *Cic.Leg.1.48. 
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quantum in te est et animas hominum ne extinguantur humanitate sustenta. 
Qui succurrere perituro potest, si non succurrerit, occidit. 


109 Et paulo infra eiusce Lactentii legebat haec verba: Praecipua igitur vir- 
tus hospitalitas, quod philosophi quoque aiunt, sed eam detorquent a vera 
iustitia et ad commodum rapiunt. Recte, inquit Cicero, ‘a Theophrasto lau- 
data est hospitalitas. Est enim, ut mihi quidem videtur, valde decorum patere 
domos hominum illustrium hospitibus illustribus. Eodem modo rursus erravit 
quo tum, cum ‘idoneis esse’ diceret ‘largiendum.’ Non enim iusti | et sapien- 
tis viri domus ‘illustribus’ debet patere, sed humilibus et | abiectis; nam ‘illu- 
stres' illi ac potentes nulla re possunt indigere, quos opulentia sua et munit et 
honorat. Nihil autem a viro iusto faciendum est nisi quod sit beneficium. Bene- 
ficium autem si refertur, interit atque finitur; nec enim possumus id habere 
integrum, cum pretium nobis persolutum est. In his itaque beneficiis iustitiae 
ratio versatur, quae salva et incorrupta permanserint; permanent ergo non ali- 
ter quam si praestantur his hominibus, qui prodesse nullo modo possunt. At 
ille in recipiendis ‘illustribus’ nihil spectavit aliud nisi utilitatem nec dissimu- 
lavit homo ingeniosus, quid ex eo commodi speraret. Ait enim, 'quod faciat, 
potentem apud exteros futurum per gratiam principum, quos sibi hospitii et 
amicitiae iure constrinxerit.' O quam multis argumentis Ciceronis inconstan- 
tia, si id agerem, coargui posset! Nec tam nostris quam suis verbis refelleretur. 
Idem quippe ait, 'ut quisque maxime ad suum commodum referat quaecum- 
que agit, ita neminem esse virum bonum. Idem etiam negat 'simplicis et aperti 
hominis' esse ambire, simulare aliquid et praetendere, aliud agere videri, cum 
aliud agat, <...) sed malitiosi potius et astuti et fallacis et subdoli. Quomodo 
ergo defenderet, quominus ambitiosa illa hospitalitas malitia esset? Tu per 
omnes portas circumcurres, ut advenientes populorum atque urbium principes 
domum tuam invites, ut per eos apud cives eorum potentiam consequare, velis- 
que te iustum et humanum et hospitalem videri, cum studeas utilitati tuae? 
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sustain their souls with humanity so that they do not die. Anyone who 
can help a dying man but doesn't is his murderer.? 


109 Anda bit further on he read these words of Lactentius: 


Hospitality is therefore a special virtue, as the philosophers also say, 
but they divorce it from true justice and force it under expediency. 
It is right, says Cicero, ‘that Theophrastus commends hospitality. It is 
very attractive, in my own view too, for the homes of distinguished 
men to be open to distinguished guests.” But he was wrong, in the 
same way that he was wrong when he supported ‘largesse to suitable 
people. A just and wise man's house ought to be open not to the dis- 
tinguished but to the poor and desperate. Distinguished and power- 
ful people cannot be in need of anything, since their wealth protects 
them as well as distinguishing them. A just man should do nothing 
which is not a good deed. If the good deed is returned, however, it is 
over and done with; we cannot treat as clean and whole something 
with a price on it that we have been paid. The purpose of justice is 
at work only in those good deeds which stay whole and uncorrupted, 
and they stay so only if they are done to people who cannot possi- 
bly be useful back. In entertaining distinguished men Cicero looked 
only to his own advantage; for all his intelligence, he failed to con- 
ceal what he expected from it. As he says, 'Anyone doing that will be 
powerful abroad because of the favour of the important people whose 
interest he has secured by exercising hospitality and friendship? How 
many, many arguments I could make (if that were my aim) to expose 
the inconsistency of the man! And it would be his own words refut- 
ing him, not mine. After all, he it is who says 'No man who refers all his 
actions mostly to the service of his own interests is a good man.* He 
also says 'It is not the business of an open, honest man to go canvass- 
ing, to pretend or drop hints, to look as if he's doing one thing while 
actually doing another [....] Those are the actions of someone malign, 
crafty, deceitful, and treacherous.‘ So how would he argue against hos- 
pitality of that self-seeking sort being malign? I mean, will you go fre- 
quenting all the city gates to invite the chief men of other nations 
and cities to your home as they arrived, in order to gain some conse- 
quence through them with their people?’ Would you expect to look 
just, humane, and hospitable when pursuing your own advantage? 


Lact. Inst. 6.31.9720. — Cic. Off. 2.64. | *Cic.Off.2.54. Cic. Off. 2.64. —*Cic. Leg.1.49. 
fCic. Off. 3.16.57. 8See Cic. Off. 2.64. 
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Verum hoc ille non dixit incaute—quid enim minus in Ciceronem convenit? —, 
sed ignorantia “veri iuris’ prudens ac sciens in hos se laqueos induxit. Quod ut 
ei posset ignosci, testificatus est non ad veram | iustitiam, quam non tenebat, 
praecepta se dare, sed ad umbram imaginemque iustitiae. Ignoscendum est 
ergo umbratico et imaginario praeceptori nec ab eo veritas exigenda est qui se 
nescire fateatur. 


110 Cum haec adversus Ciceronem lecta audivissemus, Nicolaus, qui alte- 
rum diligeret admodum et excoleret, alterum semper peramaret ac pro sua 
virili tutari eum conaretur, "Sanctissima," inquit, | "Lactantii mei quae tra- 
dit videntur eloquia. Non enim virtus mercenaria virtus est, at potius labes 
quaedam mentem quoniam auro alieno inhiat afficiens et deturpans. Quis 
enim beneficentiam seu largitionem quae reciprocam expetit praestolatur- 
que recte collaudarit? Pie igitur et sancte is ille cum ait Largire caecis debi- 
libus claudis destitutis; quibus nisi largiare moriendum est. Testem adhibet 
Dominum Iesum, qui praecipiat ut si aliquando cenam paraverimus eos in 
convictu adhibeamus qui remunerare non possint et vicem reddere. Atqui 
evangelica ipsa verba ad contextum exaudienda sunt. Cuidam enim principi 
Pharisaeorum dicebat Dominus: Cum facis prandium aut cenam, noli vocare 
amicos tuos neque fratres tuos, neque cognatos neque vicinos neque divites, 
ne forte ipsi reinvitent te et fiat tibi retributio; sed cum facis convivium, voca 
pauperes et debiles, caecos et claudos, et beatus eris quia non habent unde 
retribuant tibi: retribuetur enim tibi in resurrectione iustorum. Videturne tibi, 
mi Candide, assimilem huic Ciceronis esse doctrinam? Videturne ex Lactan- 
tio illum merito posse coargui?" 


1n Haec cum Nicolaus coram loqueretur ac fortasse pluria loqui vellet, 
Comes Vitalianus Bonromeus quem | manebamus superastitit. Illi omnes 
assurreximus et, allato statim subsellio, omnes consedimus. Rogabat autem 
Vitalianus ipse, ne fortasse sermo aliquis ex adventu suo infringeretur, ut qui 
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Cicero spoke here not incautiously—that would be very untypical of 
him—but he has entangled himself in this trap wittingly and know- 
ingly, in ignorance of true law. In mitigation, he did say that he was not 
giving advice with a view to actual justice, which he didn't possess, but 
only for a hazy outline of it.? So let's excuse our vague and hazy adviser, 
and not demand the truth from one who admits he doesn't know it." 


110 Once we had listened to these readings against Cicero, Niccoló—who 
very much liked and honored Cicero and always loved dearly and tried inso- 
far as he could to protect Firmianus—then said: "The words that my Lacten- 
tius uses seem exceedingly virtuous. Because mercenary virtue covets a fee 
it is not a virtue but instead some defect affecting and debasing the mind. 
For who would rightly praise kindness or largesse that seeks and expects a 
return. So he spoke piously and virtuously in saying ‘Give to the blind, the 
sick, the lame and the destitute; if you don't, they die"* He calls on the Lord 
Jesus as a witness, who tells us 'that if we give a party at any time we invite 
to share the food people who cannot give back on equal terms. Here for the 
logical connection the words of the Gospel itself should be heard. For the 
Lord said to a leader of the Pharisees: 


When you give a luncheon or dinner, do not invite your friends, your 
brothers or sisters, your relatives, or your rich neighbours; if you do, 
they might invite you back and so you will be repaid. But if you give a 
banquet, invite the poor, the crippled, the lame, the blind, and you will 
be blessed. Although they cannot repay you, you will be repaid at the 
resurrection of the righteous.* 


Does the teaching of Cicero seem similar to this teaching, my Candido? Or 
does it seem that he could rightly be refuted with the arguments of Lacten- 
tius?" 


1n While Niccolò was saying this to the group and was perhaps intending to 
say more, Count Vitaliano Borromeo, whom we were expecting, arrived. We 
allstood up for him. And after a seat was promptly brought, we all sat down. 
In order that his arrival not break up the discussion, Vitaliano then asked 
those talking to continue. He would wait until the debate was finished for 


a See Cic. Off. 3.69. Lact. Inst. 612.514.  ©Lact. Inst. 6.11.18. ‘Lact. Inst. 6.12.3.  *Luc. 
14-12-14. 
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loquebantur prosequerentur, opperiturus expleto sermone controversiam 
in symposio suo illo die exortam ex me absolvi et terminari debere. 


12 Tum Candidus ad Ciceronis tutelam semper accinctus, “Credo,” inquit, 
“Redemptoris nostri sermonem, quo ait Cum facis prandium aut cenam, noli 
vocare amicos, piissimum esse sanctissimumque, quem tamen neutiquam 
praeceptum at consilium esse dixerim. Numquid omnino mandat praeter 
pauperes et invalidos reliquum hominum genus a convictu nostro arceri 
debere? Inhumanum quidem id fieret atque nefarium. Quod Lactentius tuus 
intellegens, ductus vel ipse quam Ciceroni obiectat paenitudine ac ne illo | 
feliciore memoria gloriaretur, inquit: Nec tamen quisquam interdictam sibi 
putet aut communionem cum amicis aut caritatem cum proximis. Quando 
autem eiusce Ciceronis doctrinam damnat, aut plane illum ignorat aut notis- 
simus calumniator et sycophanta est. Ait enim non eum recte suadere cum 
dicit: ‘Largitio quae fit ex re familiari, fontem ipsum benignitatis exhaurit. Ita 
benignitate benignitas tollitur; qua quo in plures usus sis, eo minus in multos 
uti possis. (...» Quid autem est stultius quam quod libenter facias, curare ut id 
diutius facere non possis?' Atque in illum invehit dicens: Videlicet professor 
sapientiae refrenat homines ab humanitate; monet ut rem familiarem diligen- 
ter custodiant malintque arcam quam iustitiam conservare. 


13 "At quare Lactantius | Ciceronem mutilat et doctrinae suae integritatem 
abscondit? Dixisse debuerat liberalitas duplex est: Nam aut opera benigne 
fit indigentibus aut pecunia. Facilior est haec posterior locupleti praesertim, 
sed illa latior ac splendidior ac viro forti claroque dignior. Quamquam enim 
in utroque inest gratificandi liberalis voluntas, tamen altera ex arca, altera 
ex virtute depromitur. Quid aliud est in utroque gratificandi liberalis voluntas 
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me to solve and conclude dutifully the controversy that had arisen on the 
previous day at his symposium. 


112 At that point Candido, who was always ready to defend Cicero, said: “I 
believe that the statement of our Redeemer is very pious and holy where he 
said ‘When you give a luncheon or dinner, do not invite your friends.’ But it's 
still, 'd say, nota command at all but a recommendation. He isn't mandating 
that all other people except the poor and the invalids have to be banished 
absolutely from our table is he? That would be inhuman and offensive. Your 
Lactentius understood this. And either induced by regret over what he criti- 
cized Cicero for or in order that Cicero not boast in a more felicitous memory 
than him, he said: ‘But no one should think that he is forbidden the company 
of friends or the love of neighbours.” Yet when he condemns the teaching 
of Cicero, either he clearly doesn't know him or he's a notorious malicious 
slanderer. For he said that Cicero advocated incorrectly when he stated: 


Largesse drawn from one's own resources exhausts the well of generos- 
ity itself. Generosity is killed by generosity. The more people you help, 
the less you can help so many. [...] How stupid it is to get yourself in a 
position where you can no longer do what you were glad to do.* 


And Lactentius attacks him saying: 'In advising people to look after their own 
resources with care and to put maintenance of purse before maintenance of 
justice, our pretender to wisdom is plainly restraining them from humanity. 4 


13 "But why does Lactentius mutilate Cicero and not leave his teaching 
intact? He should have mentioned Cicero's statement that generosity is 
twofold: 


You can be generous to those in need with either active help or with 
money. The second is easier to provide, especially if you are wealthy, 
but the first is grander, more impressive, and worthier of a courageous 
and eminent man: for though both types bespeak a generous willing- 
ness to show kindness, the one is a drain on your finances, the other on 
your virtue.* 


^Luc.1442. PbLact.Inst.6.12.4. *Lact. Inst. 6.1.9-10; Cic. Off. 2.15.52-54. “Lact. Inst. 6.11.10. 
* Cic. Off. 2.52 (Walsh). 
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nisi gratis dare sine spe retroversae retributionis? Quod enim liberum est, 
absolutum est; absolutum autem respectu caret. 


114 "Dixisse debuerat Lactantius tuus et alia haec Ciceronis verba: Nec ita 
claudenda est res familiaris ut eam benignitas aperire non possit, nec ita rese- 
randa ut pateat omnibus; modus adhibeatur, isque referatur ad facultates. 
Omnino meminisse debemus id quod a nostris hominibus usurpatum iam in 
proverbii consuetudinem venit, largitionem fundum non habere. Quid hoc est? 
Si vas fundo caret, omne immissum perit et evanescit. Multi enim patrimo- 
nia effuderunt inconsulte largiendo. 


15 “Et paulo post ait: Duo genera sunt largorum, quorum alteri prodigi, 
alteri liberales: prodigi qui epulis et viscerationibus et gladiatorum muneribus, 
ludorum venationumque | apparatu pecunias profundunt in eas res quarum 
memoriam aut brevem aut nullam omnimo sunt relicturi, liberales autem qui 
suis facultatibus aut captos a praedonibus redimunt aut aes alienum susci- 
piunt amicorum causa aut filiarum collocatione adiuvant aut opitulantur vel 
in re quaerenda vel augenda. 


116 “Ex his igitur aliisque quamplurimis Ciceronis sententiis eum adver- 
sus Lactentii morsus recte defendi posse | nihil addubitandum est. Cum 
enim mordetur quod dixerit largitio quae fit ex re familiari, fontem ipsum 
benignitatis exhaurit et quae sequuntur reliqua, et ita Ciceronem professo- 
rem sapientiae refrenare homines ab humanitate monereque rem familia- 
rem diligenter custodiri et arcam malint quam iustitiam conservare, plane 
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What else is ‘both types bespeak a generous willingness to show kindness'? 
than giving gratuitously without expecting a reciprocal favor? For what's 
generous is unconditioned; the unconditioned knows no reconsideration. 


114 "Your Lactentius should've also mentioned this other statement of 
Cicero: 


Family finances are not to be battened down so tightly that kindness 
cannot open them noryet made so accessible as to be exposed to all the 
world. Due limit must be observed and must be related to our means. 
We should in all circumstances remember the phrase which is invoked 
by our countrymen so that it has passed into proverbial usage: ‘The pot 
of giving has no bottom.® 


What does that mean? If a vessel lacks a bottom, everything that's thrown 
in disappears and vanishes. For many have squandered their patrimony 
through ill-considered generosity. 


15 "And somewhat later Cicero wrote: 


In general, people who dispense money fall into two groups, the prodi- 
gal and the generous. The prodigal squander their money on civic feasts, 
distributions of meat, gladiatorial shows, promotion of public games 
and wild-beast chases, all outlays for which they will be remembered 
only briefly or not at all. Generous folk on the other hand apply their 
resources to redeeming captives from pirates, relieving friends from the 
burden of debt, or helping them to provide dowries for their daughters, 
or aiding them in the acquisition or extension of property. 


116 "So based on these and myriad other remarks of Cicero there can be 
no doubt at all that he can be rightfully defended against the carping of 
Lactentius. He is patently a slanderer not only when he criticized Cicero for 
having said 'Largesse drawn from one's own resources exhausts the well of 
generosity itself’? and the other statements that follow, but also when he 
said that Cicero, a ‘pretender to wisdom, restrained ‘people from humanity’ 
and admonished them ‘to look after their own resources with care’ and ‘to 


^ Cic. Off. 2.52 (Walsh). > Cic. Off. 2.55 (Walsh, modified). —*Cic. Off. 2.55-16.56 (Walsh). 
dLact. Inst. 6.11.9; Cic. Off. 2.15.52. 
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calumniator est. Quid enim inhonestius quam praeceptoris sui eiusdemque 
philosophi tacita veritate depravare sententias et litteram ad sensum suum 
trahere repugnantem? Prodigi namque qui sub largorum nomine suppu- 
tantur ita largitioni profusae dediti sunt—a liberalitate quae modum servat 
penitus alieni—ut fontem ipsum benignitatis exhauriant. Effundunt enim 
inconsulte et temere rem familiarem. Atque divitias, quae fortasse multo 
negotio et tempore partae sunt, perbrevi non redituras, dilapidant. Itaque 
benignitate—id est ‘largitione’-—benignitatem extinguunt, qua quo in plures 
usi fuerint, eo minus in multos uti possunt. Recte igitur a Cicerone stulti com- 
pellati, quippe qui, quod libenter faciunt, dant operam ut diutius id facere 
nequeant. Nonne statim eum ipsum audivistis, patres optimi, dicentem et 
docentem non ita claudendam esse rem familiarem ut eam benignitas ape- 
rire non queat, nec ita reserandam ut omnibus pateat, sed modum ad faculta- 
tes relatum adhiberi et mediocritate moderari debere, multosque inconsulte 
et temere largientes patrimonia dispersisse? 


17 "Qui et alio capite infra ita conclusit: Habenda est ratio rei familiaris, 
quam quidem labi sinere flagitiosum est, sed ita, ut illiberalitatis avaritiaeque 
absit suspicio; posse enim | liberalitate uti non spoliantem se patrimonio nimi- 
rum est pecuniae fructus maximus. 


18 "Credisne tu, mi Nicolae, quemadmodum et Lactentius nequaquam de 
prodigis hominibus sed fortasse aliis Ciceronem esse locutum? Etenim cupi- 
dinarius non fontem ipsum largiendo benignitatis exhaurit. Quippe qui locu- 
lis circumfluus et obsessus, asse minutissimo nimirum et obolo indiget. 
Quos tametsi in thesauris clausos possideat, verius tamen ab illis ipse pos- 
sidetur. Tamque eo quod habet quam quod non habet omnino caret. Qui 
autem liberalis est, ad Aristotelis doctrinam, non occurrentibus singulis at 
quibus oportet sese simul et sua distribuit. Dat vel eis quando oportet. Tem- 
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put maintenance of purse before maintenance of justice.’ For what is more 
shameful than to distort by suppression of the truth the thoughts of his own 
teacher and a philosopher too and to wrench his words into an opposing 
sense? For prodigal people who are reckoned under the name of the lavish 
giving are so given to extravagant largesse— complete strangers to the gen- 
erosity which serves moderation—that they 'exhaust the well of generosity 
itself’> For they fritter away thoughtlessly and rashly the family fortune. And 
moreover they squander the riches that were probably acquired with a lot of 
work and over a long time and won't be recouped soon. So ‘by generosity — 
meaning largesse—they 'kill generosity' so that 'the more people' they help 
‘the less they can help so many:© Therefore Cicero rightly called them stupid 
because they over-extend themselves so that they ‘can no longer do what 
they are glad to do’¢ Haven't you just heard, distinguished gentlemen, that 
he said and taught that ‘the family purse should not be closed so tightly that 
a generous impulse cannot open it, nor yet so loosely held as to be open to 
everybody, but that ‘a limit should be observed’ and ‘be determined by our 
means’; and that many people have squandered their patrimonies by giving 
lavishly in a thoughtless and rash way.‘ 


117 “And in another later chapter he drew the following conclusion: 


We must, however, have regard for family possessions (for it is disgrace- 
ful to allow them to be frittered away), yet in such a way as to avoid 
suspicion of stinginess and miserliness. Undoubtedly the greatest boon 
of wealth is to be able to show generosity without plundering one’s 
inheritance.8 


118 “Do you, my Niccolò, somehow believe as Lactentius did that Cicero 
didn't speak about profligates at all but possibly about another group of 
people? Now an avaricious person doesn't ‘exhaust the well of generosity 
itself’ by giving lavishly. For surrounded and besieged by cash-boxes, he 
really senses the loss of even the smallest coins. And although he possesses 
them locked up in his treasure-chambers, they in fact possess him. To be 
precise, he misses what he has as much as what he doesn’t have. The per- 
son, however, who’s generous, according to Aristotle’s teaching, gives himself 
as well as his belongings, not to each and every individual he encounters 


^Lact. Inst. 6.1.10. Lact. Inst. 6.11.9; Cic. Off. 245.52. ©Lact. Inst. 6.11.9; Cic. Off. 2.15.52. 
4 Lact. Inst.6.11.10; Cic. Off. 245.54. — *Lact. Inst. 2.15.52; Cic. Off. 2.55. — fSee Cic. Off. 2.54. 
Cic. Off. 2.64 (Walsh). hLact. Inst. 6.11.10; Cic. Off. 2.52. 
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pora namque animadvertit, partitur et digerit, immo et quaecumque opor- 
tet. Neque uti prodigus benignitate benignitatem extinguit. Verum modera- 
tionem a facultatibus non di(s)nectit. Quo fit ut quod libenter facit studeat, 
id diutius facere possit. Eo ipso hoc quo par pari referatur dici posset: 'Hic, 
hic, in Ciceronem obstrepens aberrasti, Lactenti, magniloquentiaque illa tua 
fretus ab honesto et decoro quidem simul et a veritate descivisti’ 


119 "Quando alio capite Firmianus Ciceronem ipsum quod saepe idoneis 
hominibus indigentibus de re familiari dixerit impertiendum coarguit, plane 
vir impudentissimus unus est. Ait enim: Quid est ‘idoneis’? Nempe iis qui 
restituere et referre gratiam possunt. Et ne qui se legunt suae impudentiae 
obliviscantur, iterum atque iterum illud verbum 'idoneis' instaurat et incul- 
cat. Statim namque ingeminat, Non enim 'idoneis hominibus' largiendum est, 
sed quantum potes non idoneis. Id enim pie, id humanae, id iuste fit, | quod sine 
spe recipiendi feceris. Rursus, ne a memoria sermo ille suus excidat, inquit: 
Quid ergo ‘idoneis’ potius largiris, nisi ut postea mercedem recipias? Et alio 
loco statim: Te igitur auctore et praeceptore iustitiae quisquis 'idoneus' non 
erit, nuditate siti fame conficietur. 


120 "Non animadvertis et percipis, Nicolae, Lactentium tuum quae voluerit 
eiusce Ciceronis verba supprimere et praeterire quae vel voluerit in medium 
quo calumniae notam non evadat exprimere? Quod dixerit idoneis homi- 
nibus id saepius iteratur. Quod dixerit hominibus indigentibus, quoniam 
calumniam non habet annexam silet. | Quid sententias obtruncat? Cur inte- 
gras non affert? Cicero dicit idoneis hominibus indigentibus; Lactentius id 
ipsum 'indigentibus' praetermittit. Quod ex venenata industria fecit. Non 
eum latebat indigentes largientibus retribuere nequire aut mercedem, ut ait, 
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but to those whom he ought.? So he gives to people when he should. For 
he observes, apportions, and distributes according to the situation, or more 
correctly, whatever he ought. And he does not, like a prodigal, 'kill generosity 
by generosity.» Nor does he disconnect* moderation from the means. That 
is why in concentrating on doing ‘what he is glad to do, he can do it longer.4 
In this way it could be said that the account is balanced: 'Here at this point 
you made a mistake, Lactentius, raging against Cicero. And confident of that 
eloquence of yours, you abandoned the fair and fitting and at the same time 
the truth. 


19 "When in another section* Firmianus criticizes Cicero for having said 
that 'a contribution from your own resources can often be made to suitable 
people in need,‘ the man is obviously very impudent. For he said: ‘What does 
suitable mean? Those who can repay and return the favour’s And lest those 
who read him forget his impudence, he repeats time and again that word 
'suitable' and drives it home. For he immediately reiterates: 'Suitable people 
are not the proper object of largesse: it is as far as you are able for the unsuit- 
able, because a deed done with justice, piety and humanity is a deed you do 
without expectation of return.” In order that his assertion not vanish from 
memory, he said again: ‘So why give to the suitable, except to reap a return 
later?” And in the line immediately after he wrote: ‘Anyone not suitable will 
thus on your authority as adviser on justice die of his nakedness, thirst or 
hunger.’ 


120 "Don't you see and grasp, Niccolò, that your Lactentius suppresses and 
omits the words of Cicero that he wanted and writes down the words that he 
wanted exposed so that Cicero couldn't escape the stain of slander. Cicero's 
words ‘to suitable people’ are often reiterated. Lactentius doesn't mention 
that Cicero said ‘to people in need’ because that phrase has no calumny 
attached to it. Why does Lactentius truncate sentences? Why doesn’t he 
quote them intact? Cicero writes: ‘to suitable people in need’; Lactentius 
omits the critical words ‘in need’ And he did this with malicious intent. He 
was well aware that people in need can't repay their benefactors or, as he 


a See Arist. EN 4.1, 120a8-u; cf. Gerald of Odo Sup. libr. Ethic 4, q16, Quinto. > See Cic. Off. 
2.52. '*On dinectit, see Introduction 52. Lact. Inst. 6.1110; Cic. Off. 2.54.  *R's text of L. 
is not divided into chapters, and if it were this quotation would be in the same chapter; see 
Introduction 23. ‘Lact. Inst. 6.11.1; Cic. Off. 2.54. — SLact. Inst. 6.112. — PLact. Inst. 6.11.13. 
iLact. Inst. 6.114. — JLact. Inst. 6.3115. ‘Lact. Inst. 6.11.11; Cic. Off. 2.54. — !Cic. Off. 2.54 
(Walsh). "Cic. Off. 2.54 (Walsh). 
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reddere. Sed id verbum suppressit missumque fecit quo liberius calumniator 
insurgeret. Nec tamen ea ipsa suppressio illi suffragari visa est. Nam ipsum 
idoneis, ut Lactentius interpretatur, a mente Ciceronis penitus abhorret. Non 
enim pro divitibus et potentibus ipse recipit ceterum pro his qui ut eis lar- 
giatur bene merentur. Sed hac in causa commodum audiendus est Cicero. 
Ait enim sic: In illo autem altero genere largiendi, quod a liberalitate profi- 
ciscitur, non uno modo in disparibus causis affecti esse debemus. Alia enim 
causa est eius qui calamitate premitur et eius qui res meliores quaerit nullis 
suis rebus adversis. Propensior benignitas esse debebit in calamitosos, nisi forte 
digni erunt calamitate. 


121 “Numquid, | Nicolae, in divites et potentes dixit? In his tamen, ait, qui se 
adiuvari volent, non ne affligantur, sed ut altiorem gradum ascendant, restricti 
nullo modo esse debemus, sed in deligendis idoneis (non intellegit divitibus 
sed aptis ad disciplinas et artes) iudicium et diligentiam adhibere. Nam prae- 
clare Ennius: ‘Bene facta male locata male facta arbitror? Hanc idoneitatem, 
id est ‘aptitudinem, Paulus apostolus Corinthios alloquens intellegebat cum 
diceret: Non sumus sufficientes cogitare aliquid a nobis, quasi ex nobis, sed 
nostra sufficientia ex deo est, qui et idoneos nos fecit ministros novi testa- 
menti. Paulo autem infra ipse Cicero ait: Haec benignitas rei publicae uti- 
lis est, redimi e servitute captivos, locupletari tenuiores. Numquid 'divites et 
potentes' dixit? Rursus alio loco sic: Danda omnino opera est, ut omni generi 
satis facere possimus; sed si res in contentionem veniet, nimirum Themisto- 
cles est auctor adhibendus; qui cum consuleretur, utrum bono viro pauperi an 
minus probato diviti filiam collocaret: ‘Ego vero,’ | inquit, ‘malo virum, qui pecu- 
nia egeat, quam pecunam, quae viro.’ Sed corrupti mores depravatique sunt, 
amore divitiarum." 
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says, give them a ‘return. But he suppressed and skipped those words in 
order to assert himself as a slanderer with greater freedom. Yet that sup- 
pression didn't seem to win him favor. For the word ‘suitable, as Lactentius 
interprets it, completely contravenes Cicero's intention. For Cicero doesn't 
understand this as referring to the rich and the powerful but to those who 
deserve well what he gives them. But right now Cicero should be heard out 
on this issue. For he wrote the following: 


So far as the second mode of giving—that motivated by generosity— 
is concerned, our attitude should not be one and the same when cases 
differ. The situation of the man hounded by disaster is different from 
that of a person who seeks greater prosperity but suffers no adversity. 
For we should be more inclined to be indulgent to those caught up in 
disaster, unless their plight happens to be deserved.^ 


121 “Now Cicero didn't say ‘to the rich and powerful, did he, Niccolo? He 
said: 'But we should certainly not be at all stingy to those seeking to better 
their status rather than to avoid disaster. But in selecting suitable recipients 
(he isn't thinking about the rich but about those people who are apt for 
instruction and the crafts), we are to apply judgment and care. As Ennius 
well says, ‘Good deeds when ill-applied I count as evil deeds.’ This suitabil- 
ity, by which he means ‘aptitude, the apostle Paul understood when he said 
to the Corinthians: 'We are not sufficient in ourselves to claim anything as 
coming from us, but our sufficiency is from God, who has made us suitable 
to be ministers of a new covenant." A little later Cicero himself wrote: ‘When 
captives are ransomed from slavery and those in greater need are enriched, 
such kindness is a boon also to the community at large’* He didn't say ‘the 
rich and powerful, did he? In another place he said again: 


We must in general ensure that we can oblige every class, but should 
dispute arise, we must surely invoke Themistocles as our authority. 
When someone asked him whether he should espouse his daughter to 
a poor man of integrity or a rich man of doubtful morals, 'My choice; 
he said, 'is for a man without money rather than for money without a 
man. But our morals have been poisoned and debased by admiration 
for riches.f 


Lact. Inst. 6344. — "Cic. Off. 2.61-62 (Walsh). *Cic. Off. 2.62 (Walsh modified). 411 Cor. 
3.5-6. *Cic. Off. 2.63 (Walsh). fCic. Off. 2.71 (Walsh). 
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122 Legebat exinde Candidus quo Cicero rursus ex Lactentio arguebatur non 
longe ab antelectis distantem sermonem hunc: Praecipua virtus hospitali- 
tas, quod philosophi quoque aiunt, sed eam detorquent a vera iustitia et ad 
commodum suum rapiunt. ‘Recte, inquit Cicero, ‘a Theophrasto laudata est 
hospitalitas. Est enim, ut quidem mihi videtur, valde decorum patere domos 
hominum illustrium hospitibus illustribus. Eodem modo rursus erravit quo 
tum, cum "idoneis esse’ diceret ‘largiendum. Non enim iusti | et sapientis viri 
domus ‘illustribus’ debet patere, sed humilibus et abiectis; nam ‘illustres’ illi ac 
potentes nulla re possunt indigere, quos opulentia sua et munit et honorat. 


123 Tum Candidus ipse his excursis, “Nonne, praestantissimi patres,” ait, 
“quantum coniecturis intellegere datur, Lactentii monitis, Comes Vitalianus 
hic noster attentior visus est atque commotior? Rem suam quidem agi cre- 
didit, quippe qui reges aliquotiens duces, marchiones atque ex omni paene 
Italia principes perillustres, uti alter Lucullus, ille Romanus princeps, suis 
aedibus hospites habuit, deliciis fovit, oblectamentis iocundissimis affecit 
honestissimisque. Et ut Lactentium calumniantem reiiciam, videlicet huiu- 
sce magnificentissimi viri domus ea est (neque quod extra genium meum 
esset me assentari quis putet) quae non modo viris illustribus pateat, verum 
quae totius civitatis publicum sit hospitium. Ibi initiati flamines, ibi nobi- 
les, ibi divites; ibi qui mediocres sunt; ibi pauperes imprimis atque tenuiores 
diversorium quoddam quam commodissimum habent liberalissimum pro- 
fusissimumque. Atqui amicus ipse tuus, mi Nicolae, magnificentiae nomen 
fortasse aliquando somniavit, verum experrectus quid cuiusve naturae esset 


4 suum om. Br et He-Wl — 5 domos OV et DVPR : domus Br et He-WI — 18 esset s.l. suppl. 
O! : esse V, -t s.l. suppl. V! 19 initiati..ibi? s.l. suppl. O! 20 qui add. ante pauperes V 
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122 Candido then read this statement not far from the earlier passage where 
Lactentius again criticized Cicero: 


Hospitality is therefore a special virtue, as the philosophers also say, 
but they divorce it from true justice and force it under its expediency. 
‘It is right, says Cicero, ‘that Theophrastus commends hospitality. It is 
very attractive, in my own view too, for the homes of distinguished men 
to be open to distinguished guests. But he was wrong, in the same way 
that he was wrong when he supported ‘largesse to suitable people. A 
just and wise man's house ought to be open not to the distinguished 
but to the poor and the desperate. Distinguished and powerful people 
cannot be in need of anything, since their wealth protects them as well 
as distinguishing them.> 


123 After running through these quotations, Candido then said: "Didn't our 
Count Vitaliano seem, distinguished gentlemen, insofar as we can tell, quite 
attentive and moved by Lactentius’ admonitions. At any rate he believed 
that his affairs were being discussed, since he, like another Lucullus, the 
Roman noble,° has on several occasions had as guests in his house kings, 
dukes, marquises, and illustrious princes from nearly all of Italy, and pam- 
pered them with delicacies and regaled them with the most pleasant and 
decorous amusements. And to repudiate the calumny of Lactentius, obvi- 
ously, the house of this most magnificent man (nor should anyone think that 
I'm fawning,? which wouldn't be in my character), is such that it's open not 
only to illustrious men, but is also a public accommodation for the entire 
city. There one finds the clergy? the nobles, and the rich; there also are peo- 
ple of the lower classes; and there, most of all, the poor and the humble have 
a sort of shelter, as pleasant, generous, and bountiful as possible. And maybe 
that friend of yours, my Niccolo, once dreamt about the term ‘magnificence, 
but after waking up he had no comprehension at all of what it was or of 


^ Cic. Off. 2.64. "Lact. Inst. 6.12.5-6. Lucius Licinius Lucullus (ca. 18—ca. 56BCE). “Rho 
Imit. 27: “BLANDIRI, aduleri, assentari, demulcere, palpare, lenocinari, quasi ad idem sunt." 
*Rho Imit. 92'—93': “FLAMINEN DIALEM ... M. Varro in his libris quos inscripsit De origine 
linguae Latinae (5.15.84) testis est ut dialem Martialem, Quirinalem, Vulcanalem, etc. Quin 
ut inter nostrum sacerdotum gradus nonnihil interest, ut episcopum, archiepiscopum, patri- 
archam, ita apud illos flaminum, protoflaminum, archiflaminum differentiam fuisse testes 
idonei sunt.” Rho Imit. 219’: "SACERDOS FLAMEN DIALIS: papa, pontifex summus, cardinalis, 
episcopus, antistes, patriarcha, abbas monachus, clericus; VACHANEI [Vaccarii?] sunt dia- 
cones; PRIMICERIUS qui primum cereum portas ex dignitatem ante regem vel episcopum; 
CIMILIARCHA: thesauri custos; CALEPH: episcopus Saracenorum." 
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haud intellexit. Hanc Aristoteles, hanc theologi moralem esse virtutem tradi- 
dere. Vultque ipse philosophus inter cetera quae docet magnificentiae opera 
domos illustrium virorum, quod statim de Theophrasto dictum est, hospiti- 
bus illustribus | patere debere. Quid obstrepit ergo Lactentius? Magnificentia 
siquidem virtus est, actiones igitur quae ex illa proficiscuntur | infames esse 
non possunt. Non tamen se retrahit, sed in Ciceronem rursus invehit dicens: 
Ille in recipiendis ‘illustribus’ nihil specavit aliud nisi utilitatem nec dissimu- 
lavit homo ingeniosus, quid ex eo commodi speraret. Ait enim 'quod faciat, 
potentem apud exteros futurum per gratiam principum, quos sibi hospitii et 
amicitiae iure constrinxerit: O quam multis argumentis Ciceronis inconstan- 
tia, si id agerem, coargui posset! Nec tam nostris quam suis verbis refelleretur. 


124 “Percipisne, Nicolae, amicum tuum eiusce Ciceronis iterum depravare 
et truncare sententiam. Ait enim ipse Cicero sic: Est autem etiam vehemen- 
ter utile his qui honeste posse multa volunt per hospites apud externos popu- 
los valere opibus et gloria. Quare Lactentius id verbum ‘honeste’ suppressit? 
Causam eam esse credo quo liberius illum qui 'honeste' dixerat dehonestare 
posset. Res apud omnes notissima haec una est, quod ‘honeste’ fiat irrepre- 
hensibiliter fiat. 


125 "Sed denique morsus alii eiusce Lactentii in Ciceronem nequaquam 
praetereundi sunt, de illo enim ita ait: Testificatus est non ad veram iustitiam, 
quam non tenebat, praecepta se dare, sed ad umbram imaginemque iustitiae." 
Ignoscendum est ergo umbratico et imaginario praeceptori nec ab eo veritas 
exigenda est qui se nescire fateatur. Sed in causa sua vel audiendus est Cicero: 
Nos veri iuris, ait, germanaeque iustitiae solidam et expressam effigiem nul- 
lam tenemus, umbra et imaginibus utimur. Eas ipsas utinam sequeremur! 
Scilicet ille, ille tuus, aut eum quem praeceptorem nominat non intellegit 
aut evidentissimus sycophanta | et calumniator est. Non enim Cicero sese, 


5 infames bis V, semel exp. V 8 quod] qui id Br et He-WI 11 tam] tamen V, -en exp. V! 
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its nature. Aristotle and theologians alike have taught that magnificence is 
moral virtue. The philosopher himself desires that, among the works of mag- 
nificence which he spells out, ‘the houses of eminent men, as has just been 
quoted from Theophrastus, ‘should be open to eminent guests.’ So why does 
Lactentius vehemently disagree? If magnificence is in fact a virtue, then the 
actions that derive from it can't be disreputable. Yet he doesn't retreat but 
attacks Cicero again, saying: 


In entertaining distinguished men Cicero looked only to his own 
advantage; for all his intelligence, he failed to conceal what he expected 
from it. As he says, 'For anyone doing that will be powerful abroad 
because of the favour of the important people whose interest he has 
secured by exercising hospitality and friendship." How many, many 
arguments I could make (if that were my aim) to expose the incon- 
sistency of the man! And it would be his own words refuting him, not 
mine.* 


124 "Do you perceive, Niccoló, that your friend again distorts and truncates 
Cicero's thought? For Cicero himself said this: ‘Moreover, for those who wish 
to exercise considerable power in an honorable way, it is emphatically useful 
to deploy resources and prestige by way of such guests to make one's pres- 
ence felt amongst nations abroad.4 Why did Lactentius omit the words ‘in 
an honorable way?' The reason, I believe, was to discredit Cicero with greater 
freedom, who had said ‘in an honorable way. Everybody knows perfectly well 
this one thing: what happens 'in an honorable way' happens blamelessly. 


125 "Furthermore, Lactentius' other attacks against Cicero must under no 
circumstance be overlooked, for he said this about Cicero: 'He asserted that 
he was not giving advice with a view to actual justice, which he didn't pos- 
sess, but only for a hazy outline of it. So let's excuse our vague and hazy 
adviser, and not demand the truth from one who admits he doesn't know 
it’¢ But one should instead hear Cicero make his case. He said: ‘We do not, 
however, possess a substantial, fully-fashioned model of true law and gen- 
uine justice; we make do with its outline and hazy appearances. I only wish 
that we could be true even to these! Obviously, that person, your very own, 
either doesn't understand Cicero—whom he refers to as his teacher—or he's 
a blatantly malicious slanderer. For Cicero condemns neither himself nor his 


a Cic. Off. 2.64 (Walsh); cf. Lact. Inst. 6.12.5. "See Cic. Off. 2.64. *Lact. Inst. 612.910. ‘Cic. 
Off. 2.64 (Walsh). ¢Lact. Inst. 6.12.14. Cic. Off. 3.69 (Walsh). 
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non mores suos, eo quod iustitiam umbram dicat damnat. Damnat quidem 
rei publicae et populi mores, qui a vera iustitia desciverunt. Cum enim mos 
inolesset ut domus ob vitium venderetur, vitium sileretur, et huius gene- 
ris pleraque omnia, damnans hunc morem paulo ante ita loquebatur: Hoc 
quamquam video propter depravitionem | consuetudinis neque more turpe 
haberi neque aut lege sanciri aut iure civili, tamen naturae lege sanctum est. 


126 "Numquid ergo ipse est qui quod Lactentius sibi dat vitio iustitiam haud 
teneat? Minime prorsus. Atqui potius populus ipse totaque urbe corrupta 
multitudo damnanda est. Scribebat haec iam natu grandior ipse Cicero, cum 
G. Caesariam rem publicam invasisset. Verum ex antea iuvenis quidem quod 
Roma non recte incederet in his quos De re publica edidit (testis est Augu- 
stinus) deplorarat. Dicebat enim hanc ipsam rem publicam cum ex antiquis 
patribus quasi picturam quandam accepissemus egregiam, sed iam vetustate 
et situ evanescentem, non modo coloribus quibus ante fuerat renovare negle- 
ximus, sed ne id quidem curavimus, ut formam saltem eius et extrema linea- 
menta servaret. Quid enim in praesentia manet ex antiquis moribus, quibus 
illam regi ac stabiliri oportere credebamus? Quos mores ita oblivione obsole- 
tos videmus, ut non modo non colantur, sed etiam ignorentur. Nam de viris 
optimis quid dicemus? Mores enim ipsi interierunt virorum penuria, cuius 
tanti mali non modo nobis ratio reddenda est, sed etiam tamquam rei capitis 
quodammodo dicenda causa. Nostris enim vitiis non casu aliquo, rem publi- 
cam ipsam nomine paene | inani et verbo retinemus, re ipsa vero iam pridem 
amisimus. Non igitur Cicero noster, quod sibi Firmianus obiectat, 'umbrati- 
cus aut imaginarius praeceptor' est, verum languentis iustitiae deplorator. 
Latret igitur iam suo ex more Lactentius. Veritas enim, etsi saepe vulneri- 
bus afficiatur, victrix tandem emergit, pacem habet, otiosa sedet, acquiescit, 
innotescit, prodit in lucem." 
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conduct by saying that ‘justice’ is an ‘outline’ He condemns the conduct of 
the state and of the people, who've strayed from real justice. For when the 
practice spread that a house be sold because of a defect, and the defect was 
passed over in silence, and untold things of that sort, Cicero said a bit ear- 
lier in condemning such conduct: ‘I quite see that because of our degenerate 
practice it is not considered shameful to do this, nor is it vetoed by statute 
or by civil law; nonetheless, it is forbidden by nature's law: 


126 "So does he fail to uphold justice simply because Lactentius reproaches 
him for it? Absolutely not. But rather the people themselves and the cor- 
rupt mob of the entire city should be condemned. Cicero wrote these things 
when he was by then well advanced in years and C. Julius Caesar had already 
taken over the state. But as a young man? he had previously lamented in his 
books On the Republic that Rome was decaying (as Augustine affirms). For he 
said: although we received ‘the republic’ from our forefathers like ‘a painting 
high in merit’ but ‘fading with age, we've not merely neglected ‘to restore it 
to its former colours, but we haven't 'even taken the trouble to preserve at 
least the outline of it and the last remains of its design. For what remains' in 
the present ‘of the ancient ways, which’ we believed should rule and firmly 
establish the republic? ‘We see them so far sunk in oblivion that not only 
are they not pursued; men are not even aware that they existed" And what 
shall we say 'about the great men? Why, the old ways themselves were lost by 
a dearth of men. Not only must we be held responsible for that great afflic- 
tion, but we must in a way plead as if in a court on a capital charge. It is 
to our vices, not to any ill fortune, that we owe it that we preserve the word' 
and a nearly empty name ‘of the republic, having long since lost the reality'* 
Therefore our Cicero isn't 'a vague and hazy adviser, 4 as Firmianus throws 
in his face, but a mourner for languishing justice. Let, then, Lactentius bark 
as he's wont. For the truth, although often afflicted with wounds, emerges 
finally triumphant, enjoys peace, sits calmly, rests quietly, gains recognition, 
and comes to light.” 


^ Cic. Off. 3.69 (Walsh). "It is unclear why R. thought Cicero wrote his Republic as a youth 
(up to the age of 45), when Cicero was in fact something over 50. ‘Aug. C.D. 2.21; Cic. Rep. 
5.2. "Lact. Inst. 6.12.14. 
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UTRUM ROMA SUB CONSULIBUS MAIORES 
CLADES PERPESSA SIT AN SUB CAESARIBUS 


127 "Si Lactentius,' inquit tum Nicolaus, “in philosophum alterum non in 
Ciceronem invectus esset, defensione mea, amantissime Candide, haud qua- 
quam caruisset. Verum cum ipse mihi amicus, amicus et Cicero, ne fortasse 
alterius invidiam ea ex defensione subirem, silere antiquius existimavi atque 
alio divertendum. Neminem enim vestrum, praestantissimi patres, fugit — 
cum hodie apud magnificum hunc Comitem Vitalianum nostrum in sympo- 
sio discumberemus—| interloquendum controversiam eam exortam esse, 
Roma ne plures et atrociores calamitates, clades et interitus sub regibus et 
Caesaribus an sub consulibus perpessa sit. Cumque nostrum alii rem publi- 
cam multis rationibus et argumentis foverent, alii vero non paucioribus par- 
tem adversam, neque nos inter re de ipsa conveniret, in Antonium Rauden- 
sem hunc nostrum, qui illam absolveret definiretque, causa devoluta est." 


128 Omnes aeque tunc id quando agerem, rem eis quam gratissimam me 
facturum dicebant, persuadebant rogabantque. 


129 “Gratius,” tum inquam, “prestantissimi patres, me iussa vestra mandata- 
que quam aut persuasiones aut preces affecissent. Quippe qui votis vestris 
pro summa in vobis doctrina virtute et sapientia a principio obtempera- 
turum me omnino constituerim. Verum si quod efflagitatis | ipse tempera- 
vero, ambigo ne mediocriter quidem petitioni ne vestrae facere satis possim. 
Quem scrupulum ut a me eiiciam et ne fortasse a vobis consciis ignorantiae 
ipse coarguar sugillerque, non meopte ingenio aut studio ceterum ex Augu- 
stino doctissimo controversiam huiuscemodi absolutam quidem et defini- 
tam audietis intellegetisque. 


130 “Fuerunt qui dicerent, patres optimi, clades quibus per certa intervalla 
locorum et temporum genus humanum oportet affligi, causa nominis acci- 
dere Christiani. Et in religionem nostram protervissime insilientes exclamant, 
quod, si ipsa religio nostra non esset et vetere ritu numina colerentur, iam 
Romana illa virtute, quae adiuvante Marte et Bellona tanta celeriter bella con- 


1-2 Utrum...Caesaribus no. mg. V! iuxta Gratius tum... (DTL 3128) : Bella an plura fuerint sub 
tempore Consulum an Caesarum no. mg. O! iuxta Roma ne... (DTL 3.127) 
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DID ROME SUFFER GREATER DISASTERS 
UNDER THE CONSULS ORUNDER THE CAESARS? 


127 "If Lactentius,” Niccolò then responded, “had attacked a philosopher 
other than Cicero, dearest Candido, he absolutely wouldn't have been 
deprived of my defense. But since he's as much a friend of mine as is Cicero, 
I thought it better to remain silent lest from that defense I incur the ill- 
will of either. But now another theme must be broached. For, distinguished 
gentlemen, it eludes none of you that the question came up for debate— 
when we with our magnificent Count Vitaliano here sat down of late in 
a symposium—whether Rome suffered worse and many more horrendous 
calamities, disasters, and losses under the kings and the Caesars? or under 
the consuls. Some of us argued for the republic with many reasons and argu- 
ments, but others, no less numerous, favored the other side. And since nei- 
therside would compromise, the case was delegated to our Rho here to solve 
and settle the issue.” 


128 Then they all as one kept cajoling, pleading, and saying that were I to do 
so they would be completely thrilled. 


129 At that point I said: "Your orders and commands, distinguished gentle- 
men, would've moved me more willingly than either persuasions or peti- 
tions. For I've fully agreed from the outset to comply with your wishes in 
light of your supreme knowledge, virtue, and wisdom. But if I comply with 
your demand, I doubt whether I'm capable of satisfying your petition even 
moderately. And to surmount that obstacle and in order that you, who know 
as much as I do, not denounce or censure me for ignorance, you'll hear and 
understand this controversy solved and settled, not by my talent or industry, 
but by that of the most learned Augustine. 


130 "Some people had said, distinguished gentlemen, that the disasters 
which must from time to time and from place to place strike the human 
race, happened due to Christianity. And throwing themselves into an attack 
‘on our religion, they cried out that ‘if it’ (our religion) ‘did not exist, and 
if the gods were worshipped according to the ancient rites, then the old 
Roman valour that quickly brought so many wars to an end with the help 


a R?s autograph reads: imperatores. In the dedicatory manuscript to Eugenius Iv, he scraped 
out imperatores and substituted Caesares (see Introduction 55). 
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fecit, iterum et ex integro similia perbrevi atque maiora conficerentur. Qui- 
bus contendentibus divus Augustinus in suis De dei civitate ita respondet: 
Recolant hi nobiscum, antequam Christus venisset in carne, antequam nomen 
eius <...) populis innotesceret, quibus calamitatibus res Romanae multiplici- 
ter varieque contritae sunt. Recolant qui legerunt quam diuturna bella, quam 
variis eventibus, quam luctuosis cladibus a veteribus sint gesta Romanis. Chri- 
stus non sub consulibus at sub Caesaribus natus est. 


131 "Sed ut vota vestra absolutius impleantur, paucula quaedam et perbrevi 
repetenda sunt. Quibus auditis, tametsi ultra ex me sermo non haberetur, 
facile tamen non tot clades et interitus sub Caesaribus quot sub consulibus 
Romam perpessam esse elicere possetis. Ab urbe condita ad usque Gaii Cae- 
saris et Ciceronis tempora, annos circiter sescentos, qui historias conscripse- 
runt, licet alii | septingentos scribant fluxisse tradidere. Numa Pompilius toto 
regni sui tempore per annos tres et quadraginta otium et pacem habuit Iani- 
que portas, quae bellis patere assolent, clausit. Hoc rege excepto, a Romulo 
usque ad Augustum pro magno miraculo, inquit Augustinus, vix annus unus 
quo post bellum primum Punicum eiusce Iani portas Romani claudere potue- 
runt numeratur. 


132 "Animadvertite nunc quaeso, patres optimi, per annos quattuor et sexa- 
ginta supra quadringintos, quam pacem, quale otium Romana res publica 
gloriabunda sortita est. Sed clades et interitus haud nulli qui tempestate illa 
inhorruerunt, quo res emergat illustrior, enarrandi sunt ubi si ordo fortasse 
non tamen veritas relinquetur. Galli Romam excepto Capitolio ceperunt, spo- 
liaverunt, incenderunt, caedibus impleverunt. Sed Furius Camillus (...» rem 
publicam ingratam quam a Veientibus ante defenderat de Gallis postea vin- 
dicavit. Quo in proelio, scribit Eusebius, Gallorum quadraginta ferme milia 
occisa sunt. Creditis Romanos eo in conflictu incruentos et immortales eva- 
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of Mars and Bellona would once more even now bring similar and greater 
wars instantly to an end. And to those who claimed this, Augustine gives 
the following answer in his City of God: ‘Let them rehearse with us, then, the 
manifold and varied calamities that crushed the Roman state before Christ 
had come in the flesh, before his name was revealed to the nations [....]'^ ‘Let 
those who have read my account, reflect how prolonged were the wars, how 
varied their outcome, how grievous the slaughter in them, that were waged 
by the early Romans.¢ Christ was not born under the consuls, but under the 
Caesars. 


131 “But to fulfill your wishes more completely, a few things should be 
retraced quickly. Once you've heard them, even if I said nothing more, 
you could still draw the conclusion that fewer disasters and less spilling 
of blood occurred under the Caesars than under the consuls. About 600 
years transpired from the foundation of the city to the time of Julius Cae- 
sar and Cicero according to those who wrote histories. Other historians have 
maintained that 700 years had passed. Numa Pompilius enjoyed calm and 
‘peace throughout his reign' of 43 years and closed ‘the gates of Janus, which 
by custom stand open in time of war'* With the exception of this king, 
wrote Augustine, from Romulus ‘to the reign of Augustus, barely one year’ 
is counted 'as a great wonder, shortly after the first Punic War, when the 
Romans found it possible to close the gates' of Janus.f 


132 "Please notice now, distinguished gentlemen, what peace, what calm 
over 464 years the Roman republic chanced to celebrate.’ But some of the 
disasters or devastations that harassed the republic during that period must 
be recounted, so that the case better comes to light, where if the sequence 
is perhaps neglected, the truth still won't be. ‘The Gauls took, sacked, and 
burned Rome’ except for the Capitol, ‘and filled it with slaughter’? ‘Furius 
Camillus [...] first defended the thankless republic from the people of Veii 
and later recovered it from the Gauls.! And in this fight, Eusebius writes, 
‘nearly 40,000 Gauls’ were killed.i Do you believe that in that clash the 


a Aug. C.D. 5.22. P Aug. C.D. 2.3. “Aug. C.D. 5.22 (modified). 4See Aug. C.D. 3.30; and 18.46. 
*Aug.C.D.3.9. fAug. C.D. 3.9. See Eus. Chron (cont. Hier.) ab ann. Abr. 1507, Olymp. 67: 
"Romae post exactos reges primum consules a Bruto esse coeperunt. Deinde tribuni plebis ac 
dictatores rursum consules rem publicam optinuerunt per annos ferme CCCCLXIIII usque ad 
Iulium Caesarem, qui primus singulare arripuit imperium olympiade cLxxx111” "Aug. C.D. 
3.17. ‘Aug. C.D. 3.17. JR. (or his Ms of Eusebius’ De temporibus; see here 637 n. e) conflated 
this information from Eus. Chron (cont. Hier.) ab ann. Abr. 1663, Olymp. 104 (Camillus defeats 
the Gauls) and from ab ann. Abr. 1790, Olymp. 138 (40,000 Gauls killed). 
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sisse? Et quoniam de Camillo mentio habita est, cum per decem annos sine 
respiratione perpetuos Romanus exercitus male pugnando crebras et magnas 
clades apud Veios accepisset, non finis habebatur nisi per Camillum ipsum 
subventum esset, quem postea civitas ingrata damnavit. Quid de Samnitibus 
dixerim? Ambo cum exercitu consules in Caudinas Furculas ab Samnitibus 
ipsis obsessi foedus foedum cum eis facere coacti sunt, ita ut equitibus Roma- 
nis sescentis obsidibus datis ceteri amissis armis spoliati privatique tegminibus 
sub iugum hostium | in vestimentis singulis mitterentur. 


133 "Pyrrhus autem, rex Graeciae, tunc ingenti gloria celebratus a Tarenti- 
nis accitus, Romanorum hostis effectus est. Cui sane de rerum futuro eventu 
consulenti satis urbane Apollo sic ambiguum oraculum edidit, ut, e duobus 
quicquid accidisset, ipse divinus haberetur (Ait enim: Dico te, Pyrrhe, posse 
vincere Romanos.) atque ita, sive Pyrrhus a Romanis sive Romani a Pyrrho 
vincerentur, securus fatidicus utrumlibet expectaret adventum. Quae tunc et 
quam horrenda utriusque exercitus clades! In qua tamen superior Pyrrhus 
extitit, ut iam posset Apollinem pro suo intellectu praedicare divinum, nisi pro- 
xime alio proelio Romani abscederent superiores. 


134 "Nam perhorrenda bellorum Punicorum mala quae lingua retexere pos- 
set? Bellum primum Punicum per tres et viginti annos dilatum est. Ubi sane 
nihil miserabilius accidit, quam quod ita Romani victi sunt, ut etiam Regu- 
lus caperetur, <...) vir plane magnus et victor antea domitorque Poenorum, 
qui etiam ipsum primum bellum Punicum confecisset, nisi aviditate nimia 
laudis et gloriae duriores condiciones, quae ferri non possent, fessis Carthagi- 
nensibus imperasset. Tandem illius viri et captivitas inopinatissima et servitus 
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Romans escaped without loss of blood and loss of life? And since mention 
was made of Camillus, when 'for ten years in succession' without a break, 
‘the Roman army by fighting badly suffered frequent and great disasters at 
the hands of the people of Veii; which were dragging on endlessly were it 
not 'for the aid of Furius Camillus, whom the thankless city afterwards con- 
demned. What should I say about the Samnites? 


When at the Caudine forks, both consuls at the head of an army were 
so beset by the Samnites that they were forced to make a shameful 
treaty with them, six hundred Roman knights being surrendered as 
hostages, while the remaining troops, having lost their arms and been 
deprived of all other garments, were forced to pass beneath the yoke, 
each garbed in a single piece of clothing." 


133 "Now Pyrrhus, King of Greece, and at that time at the height of 
his fame, was invited by the Tarentines and became an enemy of the 
Romans. It was to him, of course, that, when he was inquiring about the 
outcome of those events, Apollo wittily uttered so ambiguous an ora- 
cle that, whichever of the two possible outcomes occurred, he would 
himself seem to be a diviner (for he said, “I declare, Pyrrhus, that you 
the Romans have power to conquer"), and so, whether Pyrrhus was to 
be conquered by the Romans, or the Romans by Pyrrhus, the prophet 
might await either outcome without anxiety. What dreadful disasters 
both armies then experienced! Yet in this contest Pyrrhus remained 
superior, so that he might have said that Apollo was a true diviner as 
far as his understanding went, had not soon after the Romans come off 
the better in another battle.* 


134 "Now what tongue could unravel the atrocious evils of the Punic wars? 
The First Punic War lasted for twenty-three years. In that war 


nothing more lamentable occurred than the Roman defeat in which 
Regulus was taken captive, [...] a man incontestably great, previously 
a victor and a conqueror of the Carthaginians, who would even have 
brought that first Punic War to an end, had not his excessive appetite 
for praise and glory impelled him to exact from the wearied Carthagini- 
ans terms too harsh for them to bear. Finally this man's unexpected 


a Aug. C.D. 3.17. .Aug. C.D. 317. Aug. C.D. 3.17. 
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indignissima, et iuratio fidelissima et mors crudelissima secuta est. Secundi 
vero belli Punici nimis longum esset commemorare clades duorum populo- 
rum tam longe secum lateque pugnantium, ita ut his quoque fatentibus, qui 
non tam narrare bella Romana quam Romanum laudare imperium institue- 
runt, similis victo fuerit ille qui vicit. Id namque cum maximis detrimentis 
et calamitate rei publicae per annos duodeviginti Romanas vires extenuavit 
et paene consumpsit, ubi duobus proeliis | ferme septuaginta Romanorum 
milia ceciderunt. Hannibal hoc bello dux erat Carthaginensis exercitus, qui 
cum in Italiam descendisset, quot cruenta bella gesta sunt, quotiens Romani 
superati! Quam multa ad ipsum hostem oppida defecerunt, quam multa capta 
et oppressa! Quam dirae pugnae et totiens Hannibali Romana clade gloriosae! 


135 “His temporibus tanta militum inopia secuta est, ut Romani reos faci- 
norum proposita impunitate colligerent, servitia | libertate donarent. (...» 
Sed cum pugnaturis arma deessent, detracta sunt templis, <...) et stipen- 
diis sufficiendis defecisset aerarium, in usus publicos opes venere privatae, 
adeo unoquoque id quod habuit conferente, ut praeter singulos anulos sin- 
gulasque bullas, miserabilia dignitatis insignia, nihil sibi auri senatus ipse, 
quanto magis ceteri ordines tribusque relinquerent. Atqui bellis ipsis Puni- 
cis, cum inter utrumque imperium victoria diu anceps atque incerta penderet 
populique duo praevalidi impetus in alterutrum fortissimos et opulentissimos 
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captivity and his most underserved enslavement, his fidelity to his oath 
and his most cruel death followed.? 


But regarding the Second Punic War, 


it would be too long a task to enumerate all the disasters experienced 
by the two nations in their wide-ranging contest with one another— 
such disasters that, as even those freely acknowledge whose aim is not 
so much a narrative of the wars of Rome as a eulogy of Rome's domin- 
ion, the conquering nation was like one conquered.^ 


Now this war, with extreme damage and calamity to the republic, sapped 
Roman strength for eighteen years and nearly polished it off. In it almost 
70,000 Romans fell in two battles. Hannibal was the general of the Car- 
thaginian army in this war, and after his descent into Italy, how many ‘bloody 
battles were waged, how many times were the Romans defeated! How many 
towns went over to the enemy, how many captured and overwhelmed! How 
ill-omened were the engagements that so often by a Roman disaster brought 
glory to Hannibal!'d 


135 "In these times 'so great a dearth of soldiers ensued that the Romans 
by promising freedom from punishment gathered the criminal classes and 
manumitted slaves[....]" Moreover when they lacked ‘arms to fight, arms 
were taken down from the temples[....]' 


The public treasury also lacked funds for paying the soldiers, and pri- 
vate resources were sold for public purposes, as each individual con- 
tributed what he had, to such an extent that except for one ring each 
and one amulet, pitiable marks of rank, even senators left themselves 
no gold. How much more was this true of the other orders and the 
tribes!f 


And yet in these 


Punic wars, when victory long hung in the balance doubtful and unde- 
cided between one empire or the other, and two powerful nations were 


a Aug. C.D. 3.18. > Aug. C.D. 3.19 (modified). “See Plb. 3.117; and Liv. 22.7.1-2 and 22.49.15- 
16. R. is referring to the battles of Trasimene and Cannae. “Aug. C.D. 3.19. *Aug.C.D. 3.19. 
f Aug. C.D. 3.19. 
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agerent, quot minutiora regna contrita sunt! Quae urbes amplae nobilesque 
deletae, quot afflictae, quot perditae civitates! Quam longe lateque tot regiones 
terraeque vastatae sunt! Quotiens victi hinc atque inde victores! Quid homi- 
num consumptum est vel pugnantium militum vel armis vacantium populo- 
rum! Quanta vis navium marinis etiam proeliis obsessa et diversarum tempe- 
statum varietate submersa est! 


136 "Quid nobilissimam familiam praetermisi ex qua una die apud Veios 
Fabii cecidere trecenti? Quid Cannense bellum praeterii perhorrendum? 
Hannibal enim, cum crudelissimus esset, tamen tanta inimicorum atrocissi- 
morum | caede satiatus parci iussisse perhibetur! Unde tres modios anulorum 
aureorum Carthaginem misit, quo intellegerent tantam in illo proelio digni- 
tatem cecidisse Romanam, ut facilius eam caperet mensura quam numerus. 
<...> Toto autem intervallo duorum bellorum Punicorum tolerabilior infelicitas 
fuit. Bellis tantummodo foris conterebatur exercitus, sed victoriis consolabatur; 
domi autem nullae, sicut alias, discordiae saeviebant. Sed ultimo bello Punico 
uno impetu alterius Scipionis, qui ob hoc etiam ipse Africani cognomen invenit, 
aemula imperii Romani Carthago ab stirpe deleta est, ac deinde tantis malo- 
rum aggeribus oppressa Romana res publica, ut prosperitate ac securitate 
rerum, unde nimium corruptis moribus mala illa congesta sunt, plus nocuisse 
monstretur tam cito—id est quinque annorum spatio—eversa, quam prius 
nocuerat tam diu adversa Carthago. 


137 "Non tacebo Mithridatem, regem Asiae, qui ubique in Asia peregrinantes 
cives Romanos atque innumerabili copia suis negotiis intentos uno | die occidi 
iussit; et factum est. Quam illa miserabilis rerum facies erat, subito quemque, 
ubicumque fuisset inventus, in agro in via in oppido, in domo in vico in foro, 
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directing their assault upon each other with all their strength and all 
their resources, how many minor kingdoms were crushed, how many 
large and noble cities were demolished, how many states were hard 
smitten or ruined! How many regions far and wide were laid waste! 
How many human beings died, whether soldiers in battle or peoples 
not engaged in warfare! What a huge array of ships were attacked in 
naval engagements or sunk amid the vicissitudes of changing weather! 


136 "Why did I leave out that great, noble family of the Fabii from which in 
one day three hundred fell fighting at Veii?> Why didn't I mention the horri- 
ble battle of Cannae? 


For Hannibal, cruel in the extreme as he was, nevertheless had his fill of 
the slaughter of his worst enemies and, it is said, gave orders that they 
should be spared! From the carnage he sent three pecks of gold rings 
to Carthage to signify that so greata portion of the Roman nobility and 
fallen in that battle that it was easier to grasp it by measure than by 
number.‘ [...] Yet in all this interval between the two Punic wars any 
difficulties were less burdensome. The army was harassed only by for- 
eign wars, and was comforted by victories; at home too there were no 
such furious conflicts as at other times. But when in the last Punic War, 
Rome's rival in imperialism, Carthage, was destroyed root and branch 
in one charge by another Scipio, who thereby gained the surname of 
Africanus, from then on the Roman republic was so overwhelmed by 
ills piled on ills that in her days of prosperity and security, which were 
the source from which, as morals yielded to corruption, those ills accu- 
mulated, Rome stands out as more hurt by Carthage in so speedy a 
fall —that is, in the space of five yearst—than in so long an opposition 
previously.* 


137 “I'll not remain silent about Mithridates, King of Asia, who 


gave an order for the massacre on a single day of all the Roman citizens 
dwelling abroad anywhere in Asia, of whom there were numbers all 
minding their own business, and this was done. What a pathetic sight 
it was when suddenly, where each man was found, in a field, on a road, 


a Aug. C.D. 3.18. >See Liv. 2.50. “Aug, C.D. 3.19.  ?R.(or his Ms) inserted the “five year" 
comment about the Jugurthine War. ° Aug. C.D. 3.21. 
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in templo in lecto in convivio inopinate atque impie fuisse trucidatum! Quis 
gemitus morientium, quae lacrimae expectantium, fortasse etiam ferientium 
fuerunt! 


138 "Sed iam mala illa breviter, quantum possumus, commemoremus, quae 
quanto interiora, tanto miseriora extiterunt, discordiae civiles vel potius incivi- 
les, nec iam seditiones, sed etiam ipsa bella urbana, ubi tantus sanguis effusus 
est, ubi partium studia non contentionum dissensionibus variisque vocibus in 
alterutrum, | sed plane iam ferro armisque saeviebant; bella socialia, bella 
servilia, bella civilia quantum Romanum cruorem fuderunt, quantum Italiae 
vastationem desertionemque fecerunt! 


139 "Initium civilium malorum fuit Gracchorum agrariis legibus excitata sedi- 
tio. Volebant enim agros populo dividere, quos nobilitas perperam posside- 
bat. Sed tam vetustam iniquitatem audere convellere periculosissimum, immo 
vero, ut res ipsa docuit, perniciosissimum fuit. Quae funera facta sunt, cum 
prior Gracchus occisus est! Quae etiam alius frater eius non longo interposito 
tempore! Neque enim legibus et ordine potestatum, sed turbis armorumque 
conflictibus nobiles ignobilesque necabantur. Post Gracchi alterius interfectio- 
nem Lucius Opimius consul, qui adversus eum intra urbem arma commoverat 
eoque cum sociis oppresso et extincto ingentem civium stragem fecerat, cum 
quaestionem haberet iam iudiciaria inquisitione ceteros persequens, tria milia 
hominum occidisse perhibetur. Ex quo intellegi potest, quantam multitudinem 
mortium habere potuerit turbidus conflictus armorum, quando tantam habuit 
iudiciorum velut examinata cognitio. Percussor Gracchi ipsius caput, quantum 
grave erat, tanto auri pondere consuli vendidit; haec enim pactio caedem prae- 
cesserat. In qua etiam occisus est cum liberis Marcus Fulvius consularis. 
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in a town, at home, in a street, in a market-place, in a temple, in bed, 
at a banquet, he was without warning and without regard for the gods 
treacherously butchered! What groans there were from the dying, what 
tears from those expectingto die, even perhaps from those who dealt the 
blow themselves! 


138 “Now let us mention as briefly as possible those disasters that were 
the more lamentable as they were the more internal. I mean the con- 
flicts called civil, which are, however, really uncivil, now no longer 
partisan riots only, but downright wars as well within the city, when 
so much blood was shed, when party spirit raged, not now showing 
itself by disagreements from rivalries and by the exchange of discordant 
shouts, but by the open clash of steel and arms. What a sea of Roman 
blood the social wars, the servile wars, the civil wars poured out! How 
great the area of Italy that they devastated and made desolate! 


139 “First on the list of civil disorders came the party strife stirred up 
by the agrarian legislation of the Gracchi, for they wanted to divide 
among the populace the land that the nobles wrongly possessed. But to 
dare to attack an ancient wrong was a very ticklish business, or rather, 
it was utterly fatal, as the event showed. What mourning for the dead 
there was when the elder Gracchus was slain! And the same later when 
another Gracchus his brother was slain not long after! Not by laws and 
orderly processes, but by armed mobs in conflict, were noble and igno- 
ble done to death. After the assassination of the younger Gracchus, 
the consul Lucius Opimius, who had taken up arms against him within 
the city and, after defeating and slaying him with his confederates, had 
massacred a huge number of the citizens, held an investigation, using 
a judicial examination this time to hound the rest, and is said to have 
executed three thousand men. We may judge by these figures the enor- 
mous number that may well have perished in the riotous armed con- 
flict, seeing that what passed as a judicial inquest produced so many 
condemnations. The assassin of Gracchus sold the head of his victim to 
the consul for its weight in gold, for this had been agreed on in advance 
of the slaying. In this massacre was slain also Marcus Fulvius, a man of 
consular rank, together with his children.* 


a Aug. C.D. 3.22. P Aug. C.D. 3.23. °Aug. C.D. 3.24. 
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140 “Quantum autem hae caedes profecerint, indicant secuta peiora. | Labo- 
rarunt, inquit Augustinus, deinceps contionatores non exemplum devitare 
Gracchorum, sed superare propositum, Lucius Saturninus tribunus plebis et 
Gaius servilius praetor multoque post Marcus Drusus, quorum omnium sedi- 
tionibus caedes <...) gravissimae factae sunt. Deinde socialia bella exarse- 
runt, quibus Italia vehementer afflicta et ad vastitatem mirabilem desertio- 
nemque perducta est. Bellum deinde servile successit et bella civilia. Quae 
proelia | commissa sunt, quid sanguinis effusum, ut omnes fere Italiae gentes, 
quibus Romanum maxime praepollebat imperium, tamquam saeva barbaries 
domarentur! Iam ex paucissimis, hoc est minus quam septuaginta, gladia- 
toribus quemadmodum bellum servile contractum sit, in quantum numerum 
et quam acrem ferocemque pervenerit, quos ille numerus imperatores populi 
Romani superaverit, quas et quomodo civitates regionesque vastaverit, vix qui 
historiam conscripserunt satis explicare potuerunt. 


141 "Sub Mario post deinde clarissimis viris interfectis lumina civitatis ex- 
tincta sunt. <...) Postea Sulla ulcisci volens, Marii crudelitatem superavit. 
Fuit enim perniciosior ipsa vindicta, quam si scelera quae puniebantur impu- 
nita Sulla ipse reliquisset. Excessit’ enim, inquit Lucanus, ‘medicina modum? 
<...> Illo nimirum bello Mariano atque Sullano exceptis his, qui foris in acie 
ceciderunt, in ipsa quoque urbe cadaveribus vici plateae fora, theatra templa 
completa sunt, ut difficile iudicaretur, quando victores plus funerum ediderint, 
an prius ut vicerent, an postea quia vicissent. Quid Roma umquam funestius 
taetrius amariusque vidit? (...» Galli quidem trucidaverunt senatum. X...) 
Gothi vero tam multis senatoribus pepercerunt, ut magis mirum sit quod ali- 
quos peremerunt. Sulla et Marius plures iugulaverunt senatores, quam Gothi 
vel expoliare potuerunt. Qua igitur fronte, ait Augustinus, quo corde, qua 
impudentia, qua insipientia vel potius amentia illa Romani oblatrantes diis 
suis non imputant, et haec nostro imputant Christo! Sed progrediamur. 
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140 "How much good it did them, let the worse times which followed 
decide. For from then on the orators bent their efforts, not to fight shy of 
the example of the Gracchi, but to outbid their program, as did Lucius 
Saturninus, the tribune of the people, Gaius Servilius, the praetor, and 
much later, Marcus Drusus, all of whom caused heavy slaughter in their 
bloody riots, [...] Then they kindled the flames of the social wars that furi- 
ously scourged Italy and left her a startling spectacle of devastation and 
solitude. Next came the Servile War and the civil wars. What battles 
were joined, what blood was shed, with the result that almost all the 
peoples of Italy, to whom the Roman dominion was chiefly indebted 
for its success, were subdued like some savage barbarous country! His- 
torians have hardly found a satisfactory answer to the question how a 
conflict begun by a very small number, that is, fewer than seventy gladi- 
ators, was expanded into a servile war by the addition of a huge number 
of fierce and cruel men, who thereafter defeated many a general of the 
Roman people and devastated cities and whole districts.? 


141 "Later under Marius, 'the most noble citizens were slain and the lights 
of the city put out. [...] Sulla afterwards, wanting revenge, exceeded the 
cruelty of Marius. For 'this vengeance, was more deadly than any failure' 
of Sulla ‘to punish the crimes for which punishment was exacted.” In the 
words of Lucan, ‘the remedy forsook due measure.© Evidently, ‘in that war 
between Marius and Sulla, not to mention those who fell in combat outside 
the walls, within the city itself the compounds, the squares, the markets, the 
theatres, the temples were so full of corpses that it was hard to decide in 
which period the victors slew more men, before the victory to achieve it, or 
after it because they had achieved it.4 ‘What attack that Rome ever saw was 
more lamentable, more revolting, more galling? [...] The Gauls, to be sure, 
slaughtered senators[....] The Goths, on the other hand, spared so many sen- 
ators that the surprising thing is rather that they slew any at all’ Sulla and 
Marius dispatched ‘more senators than the Goths were able even to plun- 
der’¢ As Augustine said: ‘How brazen are they, therefore, how senseless, how 
shameless, how foolish, or rather how mad’ this barking pack of Romans 
are, ‘when they fail to attribute those events to their own gods, and yet do 
attribute these recent slaughters to our Christ!’ But let's move on. 


a Aug. C.D. 3.26. >Aug. C.D. 3.27. “Aug. C.D. 3.27; Lucan Phar. 2.142. “Aug. C.D. 3.27. 
e Aug. C.D. 3.29. fAug. C.D. 3.30. 
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142 “A bello namque Mariano atque Sullano ad bella Sertorii et Catilinae 
ventum est (quorum a Sulla fuerat ille proscriptus, ille nutritus), inde | ad 
Lepidi et Catuli bellum (quorum | alter gesta Sullana rescindere, alter defen- 
dere cupiebat), inde ad Pompei et Caesaris (quorum Pompeius sectator Sullae 
eius potentiam vel aequaverat vel etiam superaverat; Caesar autem Pompei 
potentiam non ferebat,<...» quam tamen illo victo interfectoque transcendit), 
hinc ad alium Caesarem, qui post Augustus appellatus est, bella pervenerunt, 
quo imperante natus est Christus. Nam et ipse Augustus cum multis gessit bella 
civilia, et in eis etiam multi clarissimi viri perierunt inter quos et Cicero discre- 
tus ille artifex regendae rei publicae. Pompei quippe victorem Gaium Caesa- 
rem, qui victoriam civilem clementer exercuit suisque adversariis vitam digni- 
tatemque donavit, tamquam regni appetitorem quorundam nobilium coniu- 
ratio senatorum velut pro rei publicae libertate in ipsa curia trucidavit. Huius 
deinde potentiam multum moribus dispar vitiisque omnibus inquinatus atque 
corruptus affectare videbatur Antonius, cui vehementer pro eadem illa velut 
patriae libertate Cicero resistebat. Tunc emerserat mirabilis indolis adulescens 
ille alius Caesar, Gai Caesaris filius adoptivus, qui, ut dixi, postea est appellatus 
Augustus. Huic adulescenti Caesari, ut eius potentia contra Antonium nutri- 
retur, Cicero favebat, sperans eum depulsa et oppressa Antonii dominatione 
instauraturum rei publicae dignitatem, usque adeo caecus atque improvidus 
futurorum, ut ille ipse iuvenis, cuius dignitatem et potestatem fovebat, eundem 
Ciceronem occidendum Antonio quadam quasi concordiae pactione permitte- 
ret et ipsam libertatem rei publicae, pro qua multum ille clamaverat, dicioni 
propriae subiugaret." 


143 Hoc loco Candidus ne loqueretur temperare non potuit rogabatque ex 
me sibi veniam si meum sermonem | infringeret impertiri. “Vellem,” dicebat, 
“Nicolae, Lactentius tuus doctissimi Augustini verba sentiret. Inter claris- 


4-5 Sullae eius potentiam] Sullae fuerat eiusque potentiam Loeb 5 iam ante etiam Loeb 
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142 "Then it came about that 


the wars of Marius and Sulla led to the wars of Sertorius and Catiline, 
of whom the former was proscribed and the latter nursed by Sulla. This 
led to the war of Lepidus and Catullus, of whom the one wished to abol- 
ish, the other to defend the acts of Sulla. This led to the wars of Pompey 
and Caesar, of whom Pompey, a partisan of Sulla, had equaled or even 
surpassed his power. Caesar, however, could not brook the power of 
Pompey; [...] yet he soared higher still, when Pompey was conquered 
and slain. The series of wars then arrived at another Caesar, afterwards 
called Augustus, in whose reign Christ was born. For Augustus himself 
waged civil wars with many men and in them too many of the most 
famous men perished, among them that illustrious master of the art of 
governing a state, Cicero. Gaius Caesar, as we know, after his victory 
over Pompey, adopted a policy of clemency to the vanquished citizens, 
granting life and position to his opponents. He was charged, however, 
with aiming at monarchy; hence certain noble senators formed a con- 
spiracy and slew him, to vindicate the liberty of the state, so they said, 
in the Senate House itself. Then as candidate to succeed to his domi- 
nant position appeared a man of very different moral standards, a man 
befouled and wasted by every kind of vice, Antony. He was strongly 
resisted by Cicero in the name of that same liberty of the fatherland. 
By that time a youth of remarkable character had emerged, the other 
Caesar aforesaid, adopted son of Gaius Caesar, who was, as I said, after- 
wards called Augustus. This young Caesar was favored by Cicero in 
order that his power might grow in opposition to Antony. Cicero hoped 
that when Antony's tyranny had been repulsed and stamped out, Cae- 
sar would restore dignity to the republic, so blind and unable to foresee 
the future was he. For that young man, whose career and influence he 
was fostering, left that same Cicero to be assassinated by Antony when 
he made a treaty of so-called friendship with him, and enslaved to his 
own authority that very liberty of the republic in defense of which 
Cicero had often sounded an alarm”? 


143 At this point Candido could not restrain himself from speaking and 


asked that I excuse him for interrupting my speech. "Td wish, Niccolò,” he 
said, “that your Lactentius could hear this statement of the most learned 


? Aug. C.D. 3.30 (modified). 
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simos quidem viros Ciceronem connumerat discretumque artificem fuisse 
regendae rei publicae scribit. Dicit deinde Marcum Antonium, a Gaii Cae- 
saris moribus longe abhorrentem, vitiisque omnibus inquinatum atque cor- 
ruptum, potentiam eiusce Caesaris affectasse, | cui vehementer pro patriae 
libertate Cicero resistebat. 


144 "Quid ergo iterum atque iterum tam temere et impudenter in tantum 
virum Lactentius obstrepit et illatrat? Ait enim harum Institutionum in 
tertio sic: Quid te philosophia ‘magistra’ illa ‘vitae,’ ut Cicero ais, edocuit? 
An ut potentissimum consulem maledictis incesseres, eumque hostem patriae 
venenatis orationibus faceres? Sed numquid, mi Nicolae, quae iuste, severe, 
sancte in vitiis omnibus inquinatum atque corruptum virum ab ipso Cice- 
rone dicta sunt, maledicta sunt? Numquid maledicentiae et crimina coin- 
cidunt? Vitia nimirum Antonii sub divo et in lucem afferre, impuritates 
deprecari detestarique, non maledicta ceterum recte et iuste dicta praedicari 
debent. Quare venenatas illius orationes, quae contra venenum quasi medi- 
camentum quoddam scripta sunt, ipse venenatus appellat? Utrum philoso- 
phus Romanus, tam liber, libertatis oppressione animadversa mutire debuit 
suavissimisque eloquiis eversorem patriae tamquam ex complicibus et fac- 
tiosis unus confovere?" 


145 Audita Candidi conquestione, unde discesseram regressus sum. "Pos- 
sem,” inquam, “prestantissimi viri, ad rei publicae Romanae opinionem illam 
percelebrem et sanctam extinguendam inquietudines alias in medium nisi 
longius exire me crederem afferre. Verum | expectationi vestrae doctissi- 
mum Augustinum paucis illis exemplis suis fecisse satis existimo. Atque 
imprimis quando Gothorum feritatem et rabiem Sullae, Marii aliorumque 
cruentae et perniciosissimae crudelitati comparatam extenuat, illorum vero 
exaggerat exhorret et damnat. Quae rabies ceterarum gentium, inquit vir ipse 
sanctissimus, quae saevitia barbarorum Romanis illis in se ipsos saevienti- 
bus aequa aut proxima saltem invenire fuerit? Praedicent commodum qui 
voluerint, et ad caelos res publicas quae otio quiete pace libertate securius 
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Augustine. He counts Cicero among 'the most famous men' and writes that 
he was an ‘illustrious master of the art of governing a state. He then writes 
that Mark Antony, a man of 'very different moral standards' than Julius Cae- 
sar, 'befouled and wasted by every kind of vice, laid claim to ‘the power’ of 
Caesar. Antony ‘was strongly resisted by Cicero in the name of liberty of the 
fatherland.’> 


144 “So why, time after time, did Lactentius so rashly and shamelessly rage 
and bark at such a great man? For he says in book 3 of his Institutes: ‘So 
what has’ philosophy, ‘“this teacher of life," as you, Cicero, say, ‘taught you 
then? How to fling abusive words at a powerful consul, and to dub him the 
enemy of his country with venomous speeches?'* But why, my Niccolò, do 
these constitute ‘abusive words, since Cicero used just, severe, and blame- 
less words? against ‘a man befouled and wasted by every kind of vice'?e Are 
abusive words now identical with crimes? To bring Antony's vice out in the 
open and to deprecate and detest his foulness ought not be called 'abusive 
words' but words rightly and justly used. Why does Lactentius, himself 'ven- 
omous, call Cicero's speeches ‘venomous, which were written as a sort of 
antidote against venom? Should such Roman philosopher, a free man, after 
having observed the suppression of liberty, have to mumble under his breath 
and coddle the over-thrower of the fatherland with blandishments like one 
of his accomplices and collaborators?" 


145 After listening to Candido's complaint, I picked up where I left off and 
said: “I could, distinguished gentlemen, bring up other instances of mayhem 
to destroy that eminent and impeccable reputation of the Roman republic, 
did I not believe that I'd get too carried away. But I think that the very schol- 
arly Augustine has sufficiently met your expectation with his few examples. 
And particularly so since on the one hand he scales down the ferocity and 
savagery of the Goths in comparison with the bloody and destructive cruelty 
of Sulla, Marius, and others, and on the other hand magnifies, shudders at, 
and condemns the ferocity of these latter. ‘What fury of other nations, said 
that holiest of men, ‘what savagery of barbarians” could ultimately be found 
to equal or approach the savagery that Romans unleashed against them- 
selves? Let those who so desire proclaim advantageous conditions and extol 
to high heaven the states which more securely enjoy calm, stability, peace, 


a Aug. C.D. 3.30. >Aug.c.D.3.30. Lact. Inst. 3.14.12. 4The contrast is between male dicta 
and iuste, severe, sancte, and recte dicta; a contrast not easily replicated in English. — *Aug. 
C.D. 3.30. fAug. C.D. 3.29. 
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sub multis quam sub uno perfruantur extollant, ipse vero si summis cum 
philosophis, si cum Augustino hac in re praecipuo simul sensero. Persuadeo 
plane mihi neque damnatum neque reprehensum iri. Possem huiuscemodi 
sententiam et rationibus et argumentis opplere fortissimis. Ast in praesentia 
qui mecum deambulent gravissimi auctores satis et super extiterint. 


ISOCRATES APPROBAT PRINCIPANTEM 
UNUM IN CIVITATE NON PLURES 


146 "Extant siquidem clarissimi rhetoris Isocratis epistulae quae rerum 
publicarum sub multitudine principantium et uno sub principe dumtaxat 
degentium naturam et formam explicantes, quibus rhetor ipse sic ait: Unius 
administratio eo facilior et mitior est iudicanda, quo facilius est unius obsequi 
voluntati quam multis ac variis posse placere. <...) Hi cum annuos magistra- 
tus habeant, antea dignitate abeunt privatique fiunt, quam suspicari aliquid 
de rebus civitatis possint earumque usum experientiamque percipere. Reges 
autem, cum eisdem perpetuo praesint, etsi natura tardiores sint, experientia 
tamen multo aliis antecellunt. Ad idem iterum sic: Hi quidem, plurimum tem- 
poris privatis negotiis impediti, opportune rei publicae adesse non possunt. Et 
cum de re publica | convenerint, illos saepius dissidentes et concertantes inve- 
nias, quam publicae consulentes. At regibus neque conveniendi locus neque 
tempora praefinita sunt, sed, dies noctesque rebus gerendis intenti, numquam 
oportunitatem aut occasionem temporis praetermittunt, sed singula suo tem- 


6—7 Isocrates...Plures no. mg. V! iuxta Extant quidem... : Isocrates principes extolit, commu- 
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and liberty under the rule of many rather than under the rule of one. But I'll 
consider myself in great company if I stick with the best philosophers and 
especially Augustine on this matter. I'm clearly convinced that it's not going 
to be criticized nor censured. I could fortify this opinion with the strongest 
reasons and arguments. But more than enough serious authorities go along 
with me. 


ISOCRATES APPROVES ONE PERSON 
GOVERNING ASTATE AND NOMORE 


146 "For instance, letters survive of the extremely illustrious rhetorician 
Isocrates that explain the nature and form of the states existing under a mul- 
titude of rulers or under one ruler only. About these the rhetorician says: 


We should beright in pronouncing monarchy an easier and milder gov- 
ernment in proportion as it is easier to give heed to the will of a single 
person than to seek to please many and manifold minds. [...] Men who 
enter upon office for an annual turn leave their office and are retired 
to private life before they have gained any insight into public affairs 
or any experience in handling them. Kings, however, because they are 
permanently in charge of the same duties, even if they fall short of the 
others in natural abilities, at any rate have a great advantage over them 
in experience.@ 


And about the same [annual magistrates] he repeats: 


Furthermore, these [magistrates] are dilatory in action for the state, for 
they spend most of their time over their private concerns; and when 
they do assemble in council, you will find them more often quarrelling 
with each other than deliberating together. And to the kings there are 
no councils or times of meeting prescribed. They apply themselves to 
the state's business both day and night, do not let opportunities pass 
them by, but act in each case at the right moment.» 


? soc. Or. 316-18 (Latin trans. Castiglionchio, 1436-1437; see Gualdo Rosa 2018, 10-19 and 
Regini 2016/17, 12-25; Engl. trans. modified). — »Isoc. Or. 3.19 (Latin trans. Castiglionchio, 
1436-1437). 
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pore transigunt. Rursus ad id: Cives sibi ipsis plerumque infensi inimicique 
sunt, cupiuntque et quibus ipsi in magistratu et qui sibi successuri sunt quam 
male et flagitiose rem publicam gerere, ut ipsi maximam gloriam consequan- 
tur. At reges, cum summae rei perpetuo praesint, omne tempus benivolum et 
amicum animum in rem publicam servant. 


147 "Hic non minoris auctoritatis Demosthenem audiamus: Adulescentes 
enim se adeuntes admonere solebat ne ad rem publicam se conferrent. Affir- 
mans si duae essent viae ab initio propositae, una quae ad rem publicam altera 
quae ad interitum aperte ferret, essentque manifesta illa quae gerentes rem 
publicam subire oportet —formidines invidias odia calumnias simultates con- 
tentiones certamina—, illam potius electuros esse homines quae ad interitum 
ferret. Praeclare itaque Patavinus Livius Haec natura, inquit, multitudinis est: 
aut servit humiliter aut superbe dominatur; libertatem quae media est, nec 
spernere modice nec habere sciunt. 


148 "Addamus | corregnantium et multitudinis ingratitudinem. Scipio, ut a 
Romana re publica exordiar, in exilium secessit ultroneum civitatemque exo- 
neravit. Eo enim perducta res erat, ut aut libertas Scipioni aut Scipioni libertati 
faceret iniuriam. Neutrum fas erat: itaque locum dedit legibus, et se Liternum 
recepit, tam suum exilium rei publicae imputaturus quam Hannibali. Camil- 
lus, cuius mentio facta est, cum Veios urbi inimicissimos | expugnasset, ab 
re publica exul eiectus est. Quam tamen postea oblitus iniuriae sed memor 
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And on this he wrote again: 


The citizens are ill-disposed towards each other and would rather have 
their predecessors and their successors in office administer the state as 
badly and profligately as possible, in order that they may win for them- 
selves as much credit as possible. But the kings because they are in 
control of affairs throughout their lives, are at all times actuated by 
feelings of good will towards the state.? 


147 "Let's listen here to Demosthenes, a man of equal authority: 


Moreover, when young men came to visit him, [...] he would try to 
deterthem from public life, saying that if two roads had been presented 
in the beginning, one leading to state affairs and the other straight to 
destruction, and if it could be known beforehand the evils attendant 
on a public career, namely, fears, jealousies, hatreds, calumnies, quar- 
rels, conflicts and fights, people would rather choose that road that led 
to destruction.» 


Therefore the Paduan Livy stated very clearly: 'Such is the nature of the 
crowd; it is either abjectly submissive or ruthlessly domineering. The free- 
dom between these extremes it cannot reject or wield with moderatione 


148 "Let's add the ingratitude of co-rulers and the masses. So I start with the 
republic of Rome. Scipio 


withdrew into voluntary exile and relieved the state of its burden. Mat- 
ters had gone so far that either liberty must work harm to Scipio, or 
Scipio to liberty. Either of these things was wrong in the sight of heaven. 
So he gave way to the laws and withdrew to Liternum, thinking to make 
the state a debtor for his own exile no less than for the exile of Hanni- 
bal.d 


Camillus, mentioned previously, was thrown out of the republic as an exile 
although he had conquered Veii, which was extremely hostile to Rome. ‘Yet 
later he forgot the wrong and, mindful only of his native land, saved Rome 


^ soc. Or. 3.20 (Latin trans. Castiglionchio, 1436-1437). Plu. Dem. 26.7 (Latin trans. Bruni, 
1412; see Pade 2007, 1:152-154). “Liv. 24.25.8. Sen. Ep. 86.3 (Fantham). 
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patriae a Gallis iterum liberavit. Aristides quod nimis iustus esset urbe Athe- 
narum ostracismo, id est sortibus iactis, expulsus est. Socrates a triginta 
tyrannis Athenis praesidentibus iniuste damnatus in carcere veneno interiit. 
Coriolanus ob invidiam Romanae plebis in exilium eiectus et ab urbis obsi- 
dione matris et uxoris quae illi obviarunt precibus remotus. Tulli AKuf)idii 
genere Volsci insidiis apud Volscos extinctus est. Marcus Brutus, vir illustris, 
dum rem publicam Romanam a tyrannide liberare nititur, pulsus ex urbe 
demum in Philippis victus, se ipsum interemit. Themistocles, qui Xerxem 
fuderat, ab Atheniensibus in exilium pulsus agros concessit. Tandem hausto 
taurisanguine moritur, Magnesiae urbe sepultus. Alcibiades, ob invidiam bis 
eiectus ex urbe, {Critiae) et ceterorum tyrannorum Atheniensium conspi- 
ratione necatus est. Aeschines Athenis orator pulsus exul moritur. Demo- 
sthenes, Antipatri adventu territus, ab Athenarum urbe profugit. Archias 
Antipatri satelles ut vivum duceret iussus est. Ille autem in templo Neptuni 
Calabriae hausto e calamo veneno sibi mortem conscivit. 


1 nimis] praeter modum Loeb 5 Aufidii corr. Ru-Sc: Amphidii OV 6 insidiis om. OV, s.l. 
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a second time, delivering her from the Gauls.@ Aristides, ‘because he was 
too just,’ was expelled from Athens by ostracism, that is, once votes were 
cast.° Socrates was unjustly ‘condemned’ by the thirty tyrants who ruled 
Athens and died ‘in prison by means of poison.’4 Coriolanus was sent into 
exile because of the envy of the Roman plebs and was dislodged from the 
siege of the city by the entreaties of his mother and wife, who confronted 
him. Having been taken by surprise, he was killed among the Volscians by 
Tullus Aufidius, who was of Volscian origin.* The illustrious man, Marcus 
Brutus, was expelled from the city while he was struggling to liberate the 
Roman republic from tyranny. He was eventually defeated at Philippi and 
killed himself.f The Athenians sent Themistocles, who had defeated Xerxes, 
into exile and he lost his landed property. Finally, after having drunk bull's 
blood, he died and was buried in Magnesia.8 Alcibiades, who was twice ban- 
ished from the city out of envy, Critias and the other Athenian tyrants killed 
ina conspiracy.) Aeschines the orator was driven away from Athens and died 
in exile.! Demosthenes, whom the arrival of Antipater terrified, fled the city 
of Athens. Archias, the agent of Antipater, was ordered to bring him back 
alive. Demosthenes, however, committed suicide in the temple of Neptune 
in Calabria after having drunk poison from a reed-pen.i 


a Aug. C.D. 4.7. >Cic. Tusc. 5.105. See Plu. Arist. 26.3 (Latin trans. Barbaro, 1416; see Pade 
2007, 1:191—201, 2:81-85). R. acknowledged having read Barbaro’s translation (Geneal. 417): “Pa- 
rallelam eius [Catonis] et Aristidis hac aetate nostra ex his quae Plutarci fuere per Franciscum 
Barbarum, non mediocrem in eloquentia virum, e Graeco traductam.’ R. a bit later (Geneal. 
49") recognized a translation of Bruni: "Plura de hoc Utensi Catone tecum fabularer nisi id 
exploratum haberem et otium longe a te fieri et vitam eius ex Leonardo Aretino, Ciceronis 
alumno, e Graeco traductam ..." Earlier (Geneal. 9") he referred to a translation of Aurispa: 
"At quoniam e Graecia fabula est, illam in praesentia missam facere Raudensi mihi (neque 
enim apologos insequor, sed quod verum est expiscor) conducere existimavi. Quam tamen, 
si quasi Parallelam quandam lectitare collibuerint, eam tute ab Aurispae nostro ex integro 
traductam eleganter revertavimur” 3 Gell. 17.21.19. *See Plu. Cor. 19-20 (Latin trans. 
Guarino, before 1414; see Pade 2007, 1172; Vatican: BAV, Pal. lat. 919, f. 119"): “Ut vero Antium 
Marcius rediit, Tullus in ipsum gravissimo simulatus odio, ei confestim necis orditur insidias." 
See also Liv. 2.40. ‘Cf. Plu. Brut. 31 (Latin trans. Angeli, 1400; see Pade 2007, 1:133-117). 8See 
Plu. Them. 31.4—5 (Latin trans. Guarino, 1417; Castiglionchio 1434-1436; see Pade 2007, 1:209— 
211; 269-274; 2:47-53). "See Plu. Alc.38.3-39.4 (Latin trans. Anonymous, ca. 1437; see Pade 
2007, 2:43).  iWhere R. got this information is unclear, since the obvious source is Ps-Plu. 
Vitae decem oratorum 6, translated between 1457 and 1463 (Latin trans. Rinuccini; see Becchi 
2009, 29; and Pade 20144, 541-542). JSee Plu. Dem. 29.2—3 (Latin trans. Bruni, see Pade 2007, 
1152-154). 
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149 "Possem huiusce generis rerum publicarum multas et varias ingratitu- 
dines et fortasse hac tempestate nostra commemorare, nisi me alio avocaret 
oratio. Praeclare tamen Titus Livius: Intestini belli causa atque initium tra- 
ditur, ex certamine factionum ortum. Quae fuere eruntque pluribus populis 
magis exitio quam bella externa, quam fames, quam morbi. 


150 "Rursus igitur ad institutum nostrum, id est ad Romanam rem publi- 
cam, redeundum, quae etsi aliquando florere visa est, spirantibus tamen 
pravis moribus flores | ipsi tandem emarcuerunt. Sallustius enim ‘ex pulcher- 
rima atque optima pessimam flagitiosissimamque' post Cathaginis excidium 
factam esse testatur. ‘Ex quo tempore, narrat, ‘maiorum mores non paulatim 
ut antea, sed torrentis more praecipitatos.’ ‘Discordiae’ namque ‘et avaritia et 
ambitio et ceterae pestes secundis rebus oriri suetae, tunc maxime exaugeri 
visae sunt. Cicero vero et ipse quinto De re publica (testis est Augustinus) 
Ennii versum inducit dicentis, ‘Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque. 
Ubi ait versum illum tamquam ex oraculo quodam esse prolatum causam- 
que annectit. Nam neque viri, nisi ita morata civitas fuisset, neque mores, nisi 
hi viri praefuissent, aut fundare aut tam diu tenere potuissent tantam et tam 
iuste lateque imperantem rem publicam. Itaque ante nostram memoriam et 
mos ipse paternus praestantes viros adhibebat, et veterum morem ac maio- 
rum instituta timebant excellentes viri. Nostra vero aetas cum rem publicam 
sicut picturam quandam accepisset egregiam, sed evanescentem vetustate, 
non modo coloribus iisdem quibus antea fuerat renovare neglexit, sed ne id 
quidem curavit, ut formam saltem eius et extrema lineamenta servaret. Quae 
Ciceronis verba paulo ante ex Candido nostro acta intellexistis, ubi Cicero 
dicit mores antiquos ita oblivione obsoletos, ut non modo non colantur, sed 
etiam ignorentur. Et eiusce pestis causam virorum illustrium penuriam esse 
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149 “I could cite a diverse array of thankless acts like this by republics, 
including perhaps from our own day, if my speech weren't diverting me to 
another topic. For Titus Livy brilliantly wrote: Intestine war ‘is said to have 
had its cause and origin in the rivalry of factions, which have been and will 
be fraught with destruction to more nations than foreign wars, or famine and 
pestilence.’ 


150 “We must now return to our purpose, namely, to discussing the Roman 
republic. Although it seemed to flourish for some time, its flowers, never- 
theless, finally withered away under the influence of bad morals. For Sallust 
testifies that ‘after the destruction of Carthage, the republic, ‘from being the 
fairest and best, became the worst and most dissolute.» ‘From then on, he 
reports, ‘the morals of our ancestors were swept away, not by slow degrees, 
as hitherto, but in a headlong torrent.’¢ For ‘discord, avarice, ambition, and 
the other scourges commonly arising from prosperity’ appeared to increase 
more than ever.4 Now Cicero himself, according to Augustine, in book 5 of 
the Republic quotes a verse of Ennius, who wrote: ‘The ancient ways main- 
tain the Roman state, / Its ancient heroes, too.* In that same place Cicero 
says 'that line, by virtue both of its brevity and of its truth' was 'such as might 
come from some oracle.‘ Cicero also connects it to its cause. 


Neither could the men, unless the ways of the state had been what they 
were, nor those ways unless these men had presided, have established 
or so long preserved such a state, ruling so justly and extensively. And so, 
before any time that we recall, on the one hand the traditional way 
of life itself supplied outstanding men, and these superior men were 
awed by the ancient way and the institutions of their fathers. Our age, 
however, having received the republic like a painting high in merit but 
fading with age, has not only failed to restore it to its former colours 
but has not taken the trouble even to preserve at least the outline of it 
and the last remains of its design.? 


And you understood Cicero's words that our Candido discussed a little while 
ago, where Cicero says that the old customs ‘we see so far sunk in obliv- 
ion that not only are they not pursued; men are not even aware that they 
existed.'^ And Cicero testifies that the reason for this scourge is the dearth of 


^Liv.4.9.2-3. PAug.c.D.248;Sal.Cat.5.9. “Aug. C.D. 2.18; Sal. Hist. fr. n. * Aug. C.D. 248; 
Sal. Hist. fr. n. “Aug. C.D. 2.21; Cic. Rep. 5.1. fAug. C. D. 2.21; Cic. Rep. 5.1. — 8Aug. C.D. 2.21; 
Cic. Rep. 51 (modified). Aug. C.D. 2.21; Cic. Rep. 5.2. 
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testatur. Concludens tandem dicensque: Nostris enim vitiis, non casu aliquo, 
rem publicam verbo retinemus, re ipsa vero iam pridem amisimus. 


151 “Persuadeo iam mihi abunde, patres optimi, ex his quae tenus hac audi- 
vistis intellexistisque | controversiam eam quae in symposio illo vestro hodie 
exorta est—an Roma sub consulibus quietius an sub Caesaribus vixerit— 
definitam omnino et absolutam esse et ab sententia provocare minime 
licere. Si Romanus | ex priscis illis fortasse quispiam aut Atheniensis Graecu- 
lus non res publicas ceterum principes infelices existimans contra senserit, 
Augustinum audiat velim. Scilicet ipse non modo rem publicam Romanam 
quemadmodum Sallustius narrat pessimam flagitiossimamque, verum eam 
omnino fuisse nullam ex Scipionis seu Ciceronis eloquiis plane concludit. 
Quid iam si Romana nulla umquam fuit, de Atheniensi ceterisque dicemus?" 


152 Tunc aperiens eum De dei civitate codicem quem manibus habebam 
libro secundo, parte prima et vicesima, coepi sic legere: Scipio ad intermis- 
sam revertitur recolitque suam atque commendat brevem rei publicae defini- 
tionem, qua dixerat eam esse rem populi. Populum autem non omnem coetum 
multitudinis, sed coetum iuris consensu et utilitatis communione sociatum 
esse determinat. Docet deinde quanta sit in disputando definitionis utilitas, 
atque ex illis definitionibus suis colligit tunc esse rem publicam, id est rem 
populi, cum bene ac iuste regitur sive ab uno rege sive a paucis optimatibus sive 
ab universo populo. Cum vero iniustus est rex, quem tyrannum more Graeco 
appellavit, aut iniusti optimates, quorum consensum dixit esse factionem, aut 
iniustus ipse populus, cui nomen usitatum non repperit, nisi ut etiam ipsum 
tyrannum vocaret, non iam vitiosam, sicut pridie fuerat disputatum, sed, sicut 
ratio ex illis definitionibus conexa docuisset, omnino nullam esse rem publi- 
cam, quoniam non esset res populi, cum tyrannus eam factiove compesceret, | 
nec ipse populus iam populus esset, si esset iniustus, quoniam non esset mul- 
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illustrious men. He ultimately concludes: 'It is to our vices, not to any ill for- 
tune, that we owe it that we preserve merely the name of a republic, having 
long since lost the reality'? 


151 "Tm now thoroughly convinced, distinguished gentlemen, from what 
you've heard and grasped so far that the question that came up in your 
recent symposium—whether Rome lived more peacefully under the con- 
suls or under the Caesars—has been fully answered and solved, and that it's 
impossible to appeal the sentence. If some ancient Roman or some Greek 
from Athens had judged otherwise, thinking that the princes brought mis- 
ery and not the republics, I wish that he'd listen to Augustine. He obviously 
draws the conclusion that the Roman republic was not only ‘the worst and 
most dissolute,’ as Sallust writes, but that, based on the words of Scipio or 
Cicero, it didn’t exist at all. And what'll we say about Athens or other places 
if the Roman republic never existed?”> 


152 Then opening the codex of The City of God that I held in my hands, I 
started to read in chapter 21 of book 2 the following: 


Scipio once more returns to the main theme, and resumes and recom- 
mends his own brief definition of a state, in which he had said that a 
state is the people's estate. He specifies, however, that by a people he 
means, not every gathering of a throng, but a gathering united in fel- 
lowship by a common sense of right and a community of interest. Then 
he explains the great advantage of definition in debate, and he con- 
cludes from those particular definitions that a state, that is, a people's 
estate, exist when there is good and lawful government whether in the 
hands of a monarch, or of a few nobles or of the whole people. When, 
however, the monarch is unlawful—he used the usual Greek term 
‘tyrant’ for such a monarch—or the nobles are unlawful—he called 
their mutual agreement a faction—or the people itself is unlawful — 
for this he found no current term if he were not to call it too a tyrant— 
then the state is no longer merely defective, as had been argued the 
day before, but, as a chain of reasoning from the foregoing definitions 
would have made plain, does not exist at all. For there was no people's 
estate, he said, when a tyrant or a party controlled the state, nor was the 
people itself any longer a people, if it was unjust, since in that case it 


a Aug. C.D. 2.21; Cic. Rep. 5.2. >See Aug. C.D. 2.21: “omnino nullam esse rem publicam." 
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titudo iuris consensu et utilitatis communione sociata, sicut populus fuerat 
definitus. Quoniam ergo res publica Romana talis erat, qualem illam describit 
Sallustius, non iam pessima ac flagitiosissima, sicut ipse ait, sed omnino nulla 
erat secundum istam rationem, qua disputatio de re publica inter magnos eius 
principes habita patefecit. Sicut etiam ipse Tullius non Scipionis nec cuius- 
quam alterius, sed suo sermone deduxit. 


153 Legebam deinde paulo infra eiusce Augustini haec verba: Viderint lauda- 
tores eius etiam illis antiquis viris et moribus qualis fuerit, utrum in ea viguerit 
vera iustitia an forte ne tunc fuerit viva | moribus, sed picta coloribus; quod et 
ipse Cicero nesciens, cum ipsam praeferret, expressit. 


154. Dicittandem ipse Augustinus: Quamlibet laudabilem dicant istam fuisse 
vel esse rem publicam, secundum eorum auctores doctissimos iam longe ante 
Christi adventum pessima ac flagitiosissima facta erat; immo vero nulla erat 
atque omnino perierat perditissimis moribus. 


LACTENTIUS CONTRA ARISTOTELEM PUGNAT SED SUCCUMBIT 


155 Cum silentium his auditis inter praestantissimos hosce viros (fortasse 
mirabantur) haberetur, hortabar Candidum ante quam vesperasceret (sol 
enim caelum media plus parte tenebat) Lactantium ex integro aggredetur. 
Ille autem percupidus congressionis atque certaminis reclusis eiusce Insti- 
tutionibus in secundum incidit sermonemque istic hunc lectitabat: Illud hoc 
loco praeterire non possum quod errantes quidam philosophi aiunt, homines 
ceteraque animalia sine ullo artifice orta esse. Unde illud Vergilianum est: 


‘Terrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis.’ 


15 Lactentius...Succumbit no. mg. V! iuxta Aristoteles autem... : Arguit Lactentius contra Ari- 
stotelem no. mg. O! iuxta Illud hoc... 
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was not a throng united in fellowship by a common sense of right and a 
community of interest, as specified in the definition. When, therefore, 
the Roman republic took on the character described by Sallust, it was 
no longer ‘the worst and most dissolute, as he asserts, but did not exist at 
all according to the foregoing theory—a theory that was developed in 
an argument about the state in which the great leaders of the time took 
part. Cicero, also, speaking in his own person and not in the character 
of Scipio or someone else, concluded this.? 


153 I next read this quotation from Augustine: 


Its admirers should consider whether, even in the time of ancient ways 
and men, true justice flourished in it, or whether perhaps even then its 
justice was not something kept alive by the old ways, but some lively 
painting. Even Cicero himself, without knowing it, betrayed the fact 
when he brought in his ‘painting.? 


154 Finally, Augustine said: 


However admirable they say the republic was or is, by the admission 
of their most learned writers it had already become 'the worst and most 
dissolute' long before the coming of Christ; indeed, it no longer existed, 
and had utterly perished by its complete moral bankruptcy. 


LACTENTIUS FIGHTS WITH ARISTOTLE BUT LOSES 


155 Because those distinguished gentlemen, upon hearing this, kept silent 
(maybe in awe), I urged Candido to tackle Lactentius again before dusk 
began to settle. (Forthe sun had reached well beyond mid-sky.) He now, very 
keen for discussion and debate, settled on book 2 as he paged through the 
Institutes and read in it these words: 


In this context I cannot pass by the statement of certain mistaken 
philosophers who say human beings and the other animals originated 
without any creator. Hence Virgil's observation: 'the earthly progeny of 
men upreared their heads from the hard fields? The people most insis- 


a Aug. C.D. 2.21 (modified). Aug. C.D. 2.21. “Aug. C.D. 2.22 (modified). ‘Verg. G. 2.341. 
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Et ii maxime in ea fuere sententia, qui esse providentiam negant. Nam | Stoici 
animantium fabricam divinae sollertiae tribuunt. Aristoteles autem labore se 
hoc ac molestia liberavit, dicens ‘semper fuisse mundum; itaque et humanum 
genus et cetera quae in eo sunt initium non habere, sed fuisse semper ac semper 
fore.’ Sed cum videamus singula quaeque animalia quae ante non fuerunt, esse 
incipere et esse desinere, necesse est totum genus aliquando esse coepisse et ali- 
quando desiturum esse, quia coepit. Omnia enim tribus temporibus contineri 
necesse est, praeterito praesenti futuro. Praeteriti est origo, praesentis substan- 
tia, futuri dissolutio. Quae omnia in singulis hominibus apparent. Et incipimus 
esse, cum nascimur et sumus, cum vivimus et desinimus, cum interimus. Unde 
etiam tres Parcas esse voluerunt, unam quae vitam hominis ordiatur, alteram 
quae contexat, tertiam quae rumpat ac finiat. In toto autem genere hominum 
quia tempus solum praesens apparet, ex eo tamen et praeteritum id est origo 
colligitur et futurum id est dissolutio. Nam quoniam est, | apparet aliquando 
coepisse—esse enim nulla res sine exordio potest—, et quia coepit, apparet 
quandoque desiturum; nec enim potest id totum esse immortale quod ex mor- 
talibus constat. Nam sicut universi per singulos interimus, fieri potest ut aliquo 
casu omnes simul, vel sterilitate terrarum, quae accidere particulatim solet, vel 
pestilentia ubique diffusa, quae singulas urbes ac regiones plerumque popula- 
tur, vel incendio in orbem immisso, quale iam fuisse sub Phaethonte dicitur, vel 
diluvio aquarum, quale sub Deucalione traditur, cum praeter unum hominem 
genus omne deletum est. Quod diluvium si casu accidit, profecto potuit acci- 
dere, ut et ille unus qui superfuit interiret. | Si autem divinae providentiae nutu, 
quod negari non potest, ad reparandos homines reservatus est, apparet in dei 
potestate esse vel vitam vel interitum generis humani. Quod si potest accidere 
in totum, quia per partes accidit, apparet aliquando esse ortum, et fragilitas 
ut initium, sic declarat et terminum. Quae si vera sunt, non poterit defendere 
Aristoteles, quominus habuerit et mundus ipse principium. 


20-21 De deluvio Deucalionis no. mg. O! iuxta uel diluvio... 
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tenton this idea are the ones who say there is no providence: the Stoics 
attribute the making of living things to divine skill. Aristotle freed him- 
self from the toil and trouble of this by saying that the world had always 
existed; there was therefore no beginning of the human race nor for the 
other creatures: they always had existed and always would. But since 
we can see every individual creature not already present both begin- 
ning its existence and ending it, it is inevitable that the whole species 
began to exist at some point in time, and that because it began it will 
cease to exist at some point in time. All things are necessarily con- 
tained within three times, past, present and future. Beginning belongs 
to the past, existence to the present, and break-up to the future. All 
three are visible in every single human being: we begin to be when we 
get born, we exist when we are alive, and we cease when we die. Hence 
people's desire for the three Fates, one to cast on man’s life, a second to 
weave it, and a third to break the thread and end it. Within the whole 
human race only time present is visible: yet from it we can grasp both 
time past (the beginning, that is) and time to come (the break-up). 
Because man exists, it is plain that he began some time: nothing can 
exist without a beginning; and because he begins, some time it is plain 
he will cease: any one thing constructed of mortal elements cannot be 
immortal. We all die, but we do it individually: it is possible that we may 
all die in some chance event together, from a universal dearth perhaps, 
a thing that tends to ravage particular areas, or from a plague world- 
wide (plague usually devastates particular towns or regions), or from a 
fire striking the earth, such as is said to have occurred under Phaethon, 
or from a great flood, like that under Deucalion, when apart from one 
man the whole human race was wiped out. If that flood was acciden- 
tal, it could have happened that even he, the only survivor, perished; 
but if he was preserved by the will of divine providence, which can- 
not be denied, to regenerate mankind, then it is plain that the life and 
the death of the human race are in the power of God. But if death can 
befall the whole of the species because it can befall it here and there, 
itis plain that a species came into being at a certain point, and its end 
is declared by its frailty as much as its beginning is. If that is true, Aris- 
totle will not be able to resist the conclusion that the world too had its 
beginning.? 


2 Lact. Inst. 2.10.16-25. 
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156 “Rogatum te velim, mi Nicolae,” dicebat his lectis Candidus, “ne pro Lac- 
tentio adversum Aristotelem scutum velis assumere. Inermis quidem contra 
tam bellicosum philosophum ipse congredi visus est. Si eisdem vel tu armis 
in aciem certaturus descendens, dubito, immo timeo, ne cum illo simul, licet 
eo sis doctior, fortasse succumbas. Ait enim cum videamus singula animalia 
quae ante non fuerunt esse incipere et esse desinere, necesse est totum genus 
aliquando esse coepisse et aliquando desiturum esse, quia coepit. 


157 "Quibus Athenis aut qua Academia hanc philosophiam aut logicam didi- 
cisse fatebitur? Sub quibus praeceptoribus eam argumentandi rationem et 
formam aucupatus est? Non sub Aristotele quidem. Instructior enim eva- 
sisset. Sin sub Arcesilao aut Carneade quod nihil umquam sciverit se didi- 
cisse fateatur necesse est. Quando autem | collectione hac usus esset: Cum 
intellegamus Aristotelem 'aliquando coepisse' cum 'antea non fuisset; illum- 
que tandem ‘desiisse, securius intulisset ‘necesse est’ et Socratem et Plato- 
nem 'singulosque' philosophos ‘aliquando coepisse et aliquando defecisse" 
Humana namque natura in singulis hominibus una et aequa est. Non enim 
hunc hominem patitur esse mortalem, alterum immortalem, verum mortis 
et vitae legem et condicionem aeque partitur. Si ergo unus incipit et desinit, | 
itidem et quisque alter. Non tamen logice dicitur, Lactentius 'esse coepit, qui 
ante non fuerat et esse desiit, ergo ‘totum genus’ hominum ‘aliquando esse 
coepit et ‘aliquando desinet! Non enim eadem lex individuorum et singu- 
larium apud ipsum Aristotelem est et specierum. Illa quidem corrumpun- 
tur et intereunt; species autem aeternae sunt. Supponit namque Lactentius 
tamquam evidens omni mundo et per se notum ‘esse genus’ hominum ‘ali- 
quando coepisse, cum, ait, aliquando habuisse principium et 'desiturum 
esse quia coepit. Atqui quod coeperit multis ambiguum est; multi negant. 
Non igitur id tam evidens est et per se notum ut sua opinio fert et praesup- 
ponit. Id autem adversus Aristotelem, quod 'aliquando coepisset, maxime et 
primum probare debuisset. At quispiam dicet: ‘quibus id argumentis?' Non 
enim natura ea illa sed fides admitteret. 
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156 Once he had read this passage, Candido said: “Please, my Niccolò, don't 
opt to hold the shield for Lactentius against Aristotle. Indeed, Lactentius 
himself appeared to fight unarmed against such a bellicose philosopher. If 
even you take the field to fight with the same weapons, I'm doubtful, or 
rather I fear, that you might well fall alongside him, even though you're more 
learned than he. For Lactentius said: ‘Since we can see every individual crea- 
ture not already present both beginning its existence and ending it, it is 
inevitable that the whole species began to exist at some point in time, and 
that because it began it will cease at some point in time? 


157 “In which Athens or in what Academy will he claim to have learned this 
philosophy or logic? Under what teachers did he seek to master that method 
and form of arguing? Certainly not under Aristotle. For he would've turned 
out better educated. If, however, under Arcesilaus or Carneades, it follows 
that he claims to have learned that he never knew anything. For he would've 
then used this argument: When we recognize that Aristotle 'began to exist at 
some point in time, since he was ‘not already present, and he finally ‘ceased 
to exist, Lactentius would've more securely argued ‘it is inevitable’ that both 
Socrates and Plato as well as 'every individual' philosopher 'began to exist at 
some point in time’ and ‘ceased to exist at some point in time’? For human 
nature is one and the same in every single human being. For it doesn't allow 
one human to be mortal and another one to be immortal, but it equally 
apportions the law and condition of life and death. If then one person begins 
and ends, it’s the same for everyone else. Yet it’s not logical to say: Lacten- 
tius ‘began to exist, who was ‘not already present, and he ceased to exist, 
therefore the whole human ‘race’ had a beginning ‘at some point in time’ and 
ceased to exist ‘at some point in time.: For according to Aristotle the same 
law doesn’t hold for individual things and singular persons as for the species. 
Indeed individual things are injured and die; species, however, are eternal. 
For when Lactentius says that ‘the whole’ human ‘species began to exist at 
some point in time, because, he said, it had a beginning ‘it will cease at some 
point in time,“ he assumes, as if so, that this is clear to the whole world and 
known in and of itself. But that it began is dubious, and many deny it. For this 
isn’t that evident and known in and of itself as his opinion suggests and pre- 
supposes. Against Aristotle he should’ve proved first and foremost that the 
whole world ‘began at some point in time.’ Yet somebody will ask: ‘Which 
arguments support this?’ For nature would not entertain those arguments, 
but faith. 


aLact. Inst. 2.10.18. See Lact. Inst. 2.10.18. “See Lact. Inst. 2.10.18. See Lact. Inst. 2.10.18. 
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158 "Quando deinde dicit Omnia enim tribus temporibus contineri necesse 
est, praeterito praesenti futuro, id oraculo Apollinis indiget alioquin ignotum 
est. Quod enim nunc praesens et instans est nullo tempore continetur. Quo- 
niam instans in tempore, ut punctus in linea definitur, cuius pars non est. 
Ipsum namque nunc, cum omne tempus in partes secari possit, nec tempus 
est, ne pars temporis quidem. Est tamen elapsi finis initiumque futuri. Non 
igitur tria tempora sunt ut falso Lactantius imaginatur. Nam quod praesens 
et instans est, nullo tempore clauditur. Credo tamen eum cum imperitorum 
vulgo totam hominis vitam (ad hoc enim Parcas inducit) sub praesenti, nati- 
vitatem sub praeterito, interitum sub futuro contineri intellexisse. Verum a 
philosopho novus hic philosophus noster abhorret. | Cum autem addit Nam 
quoniam est (loquitur enim de mundo), apparet aliquando coepisse—|esse 
enim nulla res sine exordio potest —, et quia coepit, apparet quandoque desitu- 
rum, plane qua prius ignoratione versatur. Causam namque fabricati mundi, 
quoniam nulla res sine exordio esse potest, ut ait, arbitratus est. Quare hanc 
sententiam exilem et nudam deducit in medium? Quare, ne irrideatur, illam 
non munit quo persistere et constare possit? 


159 "Nonne, Nicolae, percipis amicum tuum in pristinum errorem uti canis 
ad vomitum revertisse? Elici quidem eo ex sermone suo potest deum ali- 
quando coepisse. Ait enim quoniam nulla res sine exordio esse potest. Non 
enim ab rebus deus excluditur, quippe qui in earum ordine primus est. 
Nonne delirus agnoscitur cum ait quia mundus coepit apparet aliquando 
desiturum? Videlicet angeli animae caeli ipsa elementa aliquando coepe- 
runt, quorum tamen nullus umquam finis nullus exitus extiterit. Credit 
deinde mundum ex mortalibus constare, idcirco totum denique migratu- 
rum. Numquid pulices et musce, quia sunt mortales, arguunt mundum in 
quo sunt esse mortalem? Quae autem dicat esse mortalia neutiquam docet. 
Ego vero quae elementata sunt dumtaxat mortalia esse arbitror et denique 
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158 “When next he says ‘All things are necessarily contained within three 
times, past, present and future;? it needs an oracular pronouncement from 
Apollo and is in any case obscure. For what is now present and instant is 
contained by no time. For an instant in time is defined like a point in a line 
of which it is not a part. For the now neither is time nor is in fact a part 
of time, because all time can be divided into parts.^ Yet it is the end of the 
past and the beginning of the future. Therefore three times do not exist, as 
Lactentius incorrectly imagines. For what is present and instant is enclosed 
by no time. Yet I believe that he, along with the uneducated masses, under- 
stood that the present contains the whole of a person's life (for he brings the 
Fates into it), the past the person's birth, and the future the person's death.° 
But this new philosopher of ours differs completely from The Philosopher. 
For when Lactentius (speaking about the world) adds: ‘Because it exists, it 
is plain that it began some time: nothing can exist without a beginning; 
and because it began, some time it is plain that it will cease; he clearly 
lingers in his prior ignorance. For he meant the cause of the world's con- 
struction, because, as he said, ‘nothing can exist without a beginning.'* Why 
did he trot out this flimsy and vacuous statement? Why didn't he, so that he's 
not laughable, come up with something he could maintain and substanti- 
ate? 


159 "Don't you see, Niccoló, that your friend returned to his old error like 
a dog to his vomit?! One can deduce from his language that God began at 
some point in time. For he says: ‘Nothing can exist without a beginning’s 
Now God isn't excluded from ‘things, for he's the first in the sequence of 
things. Isn't Lactentius recognized as raving mad when he says: ‘Because’ the 
world ‘begins, some time it is plain it will cease.” Obviously angels, souls, the 
heavens, and the elements themselves have begun at some point in time, yet 
they'll never have an end or a termination. Next he believes that the world 
consists of mortal things and in the end therefore is going to pass completely 
away.! Now do fleas and flies, because they are mortal, prove that the world 
in which they exist is mortal? What, however, he claims to be mortal, he 
doesn't show at all. But I'm of the opinion that those things which are only 


^Lact Inst. 210.19. See Arist. Ph. 4.10 (217b30-218b30); and Aug. Conf. 11.17.22-11.20.26. 
*See Lact. Inst. 2039-20. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.10.22.  *Lact. Inst. 2.10.22. See Prov. 26.11 and 
IIPet.2.22. &Lact. Inst. 2.10.22. PLact.Inst.240.22. ‘See Lact. Inst. 2.10.22. 
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desitura. Caelos autem et elementa, quoniam elementata non sunt, in aeter- 
num duratura. Dices fortasse Lactentium toto suo sermone, non de mundo 
quod aeternus sit adversum Aristotelem verba facere, ceterum de hominum 
genere solum quos non semper fuisse, ait, sed quandoque coepisse disserere. 


160 “Audivisti statim, doctissime Nicolae, quid ex Aristotelis sententia ami- 
cus ille tuus inferat. Ait enim summus ille philosophorum semper fuisse 
mundum. Lactentius autem ex eo tunc concludit dicens: Si ita est itaque et 
humanum genus et cetera | quae in eo sunt initium non habuisse, sed fuisse 
semper ac semper fore, nequaquam infitiandum. Quae autem sunt illa cetera 
quae praeter hominum genus in eo mundo sunt? Adeo caeli et elementa 
elementataque. Non igitur de hominum genere solum sed de caelo et in eo 
contentis argumentatur. Quid hac in re fluctuamus? Lectionis enim in calce, 
Si vera sunt quae diximus, inquit, non poterit defendere Aristoteles, quominus 
habuerit et mundus ipse principium. | Quando denique ait Sicut universi per 
singulos interimus, fieri potest ut aliquo casu omnes simul intereamus, putat 
se superiorem cum Aristotele decertantem evasisse. 


161 "Videmus enim, praestantissimi patres, opacitatem oleae et lauri et 
huiusce buxi atque huiuscemodi arborum singulorum foliorum lapsu et ortu 
perennem esse. Quae folia tamen omnia simul casu aliquo ut vento ut igne 
decidere possent. Ita Firmianus ipse haud nullos accidentales casus signat 
quibus omne hominum genus simul interire posset, Ut sterilitate terrarum, 


1 quoniam...sunt s.l. suppl. O! 2 toto...sermone s.l. suppl. O! 7 tunc] -c s.l. suppl. O! : tunc 
om. V, et s.l. suppl. V! || Si...est s.l. suppl. O! 8 habuisse] habere Br et He-WI 9 nequaquam 
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the elemented are mortal and will finally cease to be.? But the heavens and 
the elements, because they aren't elemented, will remain for eternity. Maybe 
you'll remark that Lactentius throughout his discourse doesn't take a stand 
against Aristotle concerning the world, because it's eternal, but talks only 
about ‘the human race’ whom, he says, hasn't ‘always existed’ but ‘began’ at 
some point in time.> 


160 “You just heard, scholarly Niccolò, how that friend of yours interpreted 
Aristotle’s statement. For the foremost of philosophers said that ‘the world 
always existed.’° Thereupon Lactentius draws the conclusion with the state- 
ment: If it’s like that, ‘then there was no beginning for the human race nor 
for the other creatures: they always had existed and always would, and this 
can't be denied.4 Well, who besides the human race are these other creatures 
who exist in this world? Actually, the heavens and the elements and the ele- 
mented.* He therefore makes his case not only about the human race but 
also about heaven and what's enclosed in it. Why do we waver about this? 
For at the end of this reading he says: If what we said 'is true, Aristotle will 
not be able to resist the conclusion that the world too had its beginning. 
Finally, Lactentius says: 'We all die, but we do it individually: it is possible 
that we may all die in some chance event together. With this, he thinks that 
he's the winner in the battle of words with Aristotle. 


161 "Now we see, distinguished gentlemen, that the shadiness of the olive- 
tree, of the laurel tree and, of this box-tree, and of trees like this are perennial 
by the fall and growth of the individual leaves. Still, these leaves could all fall 
off at once as a result of some accident like wind or fire. Similarly, Firmianus 
designates some accidental events by which the whole human race could 
die together, 


a William of Conches, in his De philosophia (1120-1125), “introduced the distinction between 
‘elementata’’ perceptible things composed of pure elements, “and ‘elementa’’ invisible, pure 
elements (Nauta 1997, 32). As William explains: "Dicunt enim fere omnes non esse elementa 
quae videntur a nobis, scilicet terra, aqua, aer, ignis, sed elementata, id est ab elementis com- 
posita" (quoted from Nauta 1997, 33). Lact. Inst. 21047. °Lact. Inst. 2.10.17. ‘Lact. Inst. 
2.10.17. Brandt, Heck, Wlosok, Bowen, and Garnsey indicate that the whole of the statement 
(2.10.17) is perhaps a fragment of Aristotle drawn from Cic. Ac. and Tusc., based on Arist. Cael. 
1.10 and G.A. We quote Bowen-Garnsey, but point out with the following numbers added: “(1) 
the world had always existed; (2) there was therefore no beginning for the human race nor for 
the other creatures: they always had existed and always would.” Rho sees (1) as a quotation of 
Aristotle, but (2) as L's inference based on (1). *Seeaboven.a. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.10.25. SLact. 
Inst. 210.23. 
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<...> ut pestilentia ubique diffusa, <...) ut incendio in orbem immisso, <...) ut 
aquarum diluvio, quale sub Deucalione traditur, cum praeter unum hominem 
genus omne deletum est. Quod diluvium si casu accidit, inquit, profecto potuit 
accidere, ut et ille unus qui superfuit interiret. Si autem divinae providentiae 
nutu, quod negari non potest, ad reparandos homines Deucalion reservatus 
est, apparet in dei potestate esse vel vitam vel interitum generis humani. Quod 
si potest accidere in totum, quia per partes accidit, apparet aliquando esse 
ortum, et fragilitas ut initium, sic declarat et terminum. Quae si vera sunt, non 
poterit defendere Aristoteles, quominus habuerit et mundus ipse principium. 


SCRIBIT (LACTANTIUS) DE DUOBUS DILUVIIS 


162 "Scribit Lactentius, patres optimi, hoc secundo paulo ante, Cum deus 
videret orbem terrae malitia et sceleribus completum, statuit humanum genus 
diluvio perdere. Sed tamen ad multitudinem reparandam delegit unum 
iustum, qui corruptis ceteris superviveret. Hic fuit Noe qui, ut ipse ait et 
sacrae litterae testantur, Cum sescentorum esset annorum, fabricavit arcam, 
sicut ei praeceperat deus, in qua ipse cum coniuge ac tribus filüs totidem- 
que nuribus reservatus est, cum aqua universos montes altissimos operuisset. 
Hoc autem loco, prime credo alluvionis oblitus, alterum ab illo diluvium 
asserit, quo praeter unum hominem, quem Deucalionem nominat, genus 
omne, inquit, deletum est. In primo viri quattuor | mulieres totidem ad repa- 
randam hominum multitudinem servati sunt. Hoc autem vir unus dumta- 
xat sine uxore et liberis ponitur reservatus. Maius itaque secundum fuisse 
quam primum, si nugis suis fidem praestamus, argui potest. Quod tamen, ut 
hesterna die ex doctissimo Augustino intellexistis, singulare in Graecia fuit 
nec regiones adiacentes occupavit. Poterat tamen Firmianus ipse, gentilicias 
adhuc fabulas non exutus, eiusce Deucalionis uxorem Pyrrham nominare. 
Ex quibus—oraculo Themis cognito proiectis post terga lapidibus et ex illis 


10 Scribit...Diluviis no. mg. V! iuxta Quod tamen... 
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as from a universal dearth, [...] or from a plague worldwide, [...] or from 
a fire striking the earth, [...] or from a great flood, like that under Deu- 
calion, when apart from one man the whole human race was wiped 
out. If that flood was accidental, it could have happened that even he, 
the sole survivor, perished; but if he was reserved by the will of divine 
providence, which cannot be denied, to regenerate mankind, then it is 
plain that the life and death of the human race are in the power of God. 
But if death can befall the whole of a species because it can befall here 
and there, it is plain that a species came into being at a certain point, 
and its end is declared by its frailty as much as its beginning is. If that 
is true, Aristotle will not be able to resist the conclusion that the world 
too had its beginning.? 


LACTANTIUS WRITES ABOUT TWO FLOODS 


162 “A bit earlier in book 2, distinguished gentlemen, Lactentius writes: 
"When God saw that the world was full of wickedness and crime, he decided 
to destroy the human race in a flood. But in order to restore the population 
he picked out one just man, who survived ‘the other corrupt people/° This was 
Noah, who, as Lactentius himself says and the holy scriptures testify, though 
he was six hundred years old, built an ark, as God had required, in which 
he, his wife, his three sons and three daughters-in-law were all preserved, 
even though the water covered every mountain top." Yet in this passage, hav- 
ing forgotten (I suppose) the first flood, he speaks about another, different 
flood, in which ‘apart from one man, whom he calls Deucalion, ‘the whole 
human race, he says, ‘was wiped out‘ In the first flood four men and as 
many women were saved to restore the mass of humanity. In the last one it's 
maintained that only one man, without wife and children, was preserved. 
Accordingly, it's possible to argue, if we put faith in his nonsense, that the 
second flood was bigger than the first. But this second flood, as you under- 
stood yesterday from the scholarly Augustine, was specific to Greece and 
didn't inundate adjacent regions. Still, Firmianus, who had yet to shake off 
pagan fables, could have named the Deucalion's wife, Pyrrha. And from these 
two—who threw stones behind their back as the oracle of Themis directed, 


Lact. Inst. 2.10.23-25. >This should read “a bit later" (paulo post, not paulo ante). Perhaps 
R's original version varied the order. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.131. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.13.2. ©Lact. Inst. 
240.23. ÍDTL 2.164168; Aug. C.D. 18.8. 
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exortis hominibus—omne genus hominum profectum est. Unde Vergilia- 
num illud, quod philosophis ipse dat vitio, 


Terrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis. 


Quod autem dicit Divinae providentiae nutu, quod negari non potest, ad repa- 
randos homines Deucalionem ipsum reservatum esse, non modo stolidus 
verum quidem et stultus et insanus est. Creditisne deinde | apud Aristote- 
lem hanc quam temere protulit veram esse sententiam? Ait enim Diluvium si 
casu accidit, profecto potuit accidere, ut et ipse Deucalion, qui unus superfuit, 
interiret. Diceret ipse philosophorum princeps naturam eam esse quae sin- 
gularium omnium simul desitionem quemadmodum nec inane seu vacuum 
pati possit. Homines per successus generari delerique, quorum tamen spe- 
cies incorruptibilis et aeterna est." 


QUARTUS DECIMUS ERROR 


163 Cum haec pro Aristotele Candidus in Lactentium verba fecisset, revolu- 
tis chartis aliquot pervenit ad tertium ubi cum hinc et inde lectitans multa 
secum tacitus volutasset (sic enim videbatur), tandem dicebat: "Si ea quae 
hoctertio ab Lactentio disputantur, patres praestantissimi, refellenda decer- 
nerem, longius quidem atque in praesentia expediat sermo noster protra- 
heretur, novusque liber quidem esset excudendus. Cum enim de Aristo- 
tele amicus ille tuus triumphasse se crederet, reliquam statim philosopho- 
rum turbam aggressus est, ratus facile illos—quod de nonnullis plane dici 
potest—superatum iri qui philosophorum principem debellasset. Omnis 
enim sectas insectatur: nunc Academicos nunc Epicureos nunc Stoicos Peri- 
pateticos Cyrenaicos invadit. | Omnis aut sepelire aut extinguere conten- 
dit: Socrati detrahit, Platonem lacerat, Epicuro insultat, Arcesilaum carpit, 
Zenonem incusat. Et cum multos praeteream, Ciceronem minime praete- 
reo; huiusce viri nec umquam nec usquam obliviscitur. Prae oculis illum 
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and from these stones people sprang up—the whole human race developed. 
‘Hence Virgil's observation, for which Lactentius faults philosophers: ‘The 
earthly progeny of men upreared their heads from the hard fields’? Lacten- 
tius’ statement, however, that Deucalion himself was preserved ‘by the will of 
divine providence, which cannot be denied, to regenerate mankind’? is not 
only simple-minded, but stupid and insane. Do you believe, then, that this 
statement that he so rashly made is true according to Aristotle? For Lacten- 
tius says: ‘If the flood was accidental, it could have happened that even’ 
Deucalion himself, ‘the only survivor, perished.: The Prince of philosophers 
himself would say that it was nature which would permit the cessation? of 
every single individual simultaneously just as it could not permit either a 
void or a vacuum.* Human beings are generated and destroyed, but their 
species is indestructible and eternal.” 


THE FOURTEENTH ERROR 


163 When Candido, in defending Aristotle, wrapped up these remarks 
against Lactentius, he flipped through some folios and came to book 3. He 
silently turned over many things in his mind (or so it seemed) while reading 
here and there. Finally he said: “Distinguished gentlemen, were I to decide 
to take issue with everything Lactentius debated here in book 3, our discus- 
sion would drag on longer than is presently expedient and would require 
composing a new book. That's because, once that friend of yours convinced 
himself he'd triumphed over Aristotle, he immediately went after the whole 
flock of philosophers, thinking that someone who had defeated the Prince of 
philosophers would easily overcome the rest—which obviously can be said 
about some of them. For Lactentius attacks all the schools: at one moment 
he assails Academics, then Epicureans, Stoics, Peripatetics, and Cyrenaics. 
He strives to bury or destroy them all: he tears down Socrates, rips Plato to 
pieces, tramples Epicurus, harps on about Arcesilaus, and criticizes Zeno. 
And although I'll overlook many, I'll hardly overlook Cicero; for Lactentius 
at no time and in no place forgets this man. He constantly brings him to the 


a Lact. Inst. 2.10.16; Verg. G. 2.341. bLact. Inst. 2.10.24. * Lact. Inst. 2.10.24. 4Desitio 
is a scholastic philosophical term used in opposition to inceptio. AOTEION cites Bacon 3:262: 
"Inceptio et desitio sunt mutationes vel motus; set quod contingit incipere moveri et desinere." 
Urraburu (1892, 1221) explains: "Itaque inceptio intrinseca est instans, quod est primum esse 
rei; ac desitio intrinseca est ultimum esse rei. Et similiter inceptio extrinseca est ultimum non 
esse rei; desitio vero extrinseca est eius primum non esse"  *See Arist. Ph. 4.8, 216a. ‘See 
Sen. Ep. 65.7. 
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fert et obicem pedibus semper habet, quem undique lacessit et mordet. Sed 
ne quasi victor philosophorum horum exuvias secum extulisse congaudeat, 
paucis coarguendus est denique posthabendus. Ait enim Abiicienda est phi- 
losophia, quia non studendum sapientiae X...) sed sapiendum est. 


164 “Qui fieri potest ut habitum quis | sibi virtutis doctrinae et artis inge- 
neret, nisi prius in eis et studio et opere exerceatur? Raro e caelo sapientia 
mortalibus infunditur. Utrum dormitans et iners caelitus illa mihi donetur 
expectaverim dicaturque Davidicum illud: Aperi os tuum et implebo illud? 
Expergisci quidem et a somno surgere necesse est quo illa tandem negotia- 
tionis studio aut acquiratur humanitus aut divinitus nobis infundatur. Credit 
siquidem Firmianus noster—et hoc loco ita docet et disputat—nullam in 
terris esse sapientiam, verum eam caelum incolere caeloque natam. Philo- 
sophos ergo vacuo quodam et inani vocabulo nominatos esse quippe qui 
studiosi et amatores sapientiae, quam terris venabantur nec eam offende- 
bant, dicebantur. Fateor ipse quidem aliam in caelis, aliam apud nos esse 
philosophiam; Augustinum quoque atque Hieronymum theologiam polo 
clariorem attigisse profundiorem certioremque quam hic ipsi mortales per- 
calluerant. Praeclare itaque Paulus et quod Lactentio, si aliquando legit, pla- 
cuisse debuit: Si quis videtur inter vos sapiens in hoc saeculo, stultus fiat ut sit 
sapiens. Nam sapientia huius mundi stultitia est apud deum, et quod stultum 
est dei, sapientius est hominibus. Hanc, uti Hieronymus noster ad Paulinum 
scribit, doctus Plato nescivit, hanc eloquens Demosthenes ignoravit. Verum 
Lactentius toto hoc suo tertio, quoniam perfectum ab imperfecto secernere 
neglexit aut nescivit, deceptus est. 


165 "Scimus Ciceronem, et si semper obliquis oculis illum intueatur, sibi 
fuisse familiarem. Quare illum non | explicat et aperit? Credidit utique Fir- 
mianus ipse cum Zenone Stoico, nisi qui perfecte esset sapiens neminem 
essesapientem, et neminem aliquas virtutes habere nisi omnis haberet. Inde 
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fore and continually stumbles over him, whom he hounds and bites from 
all sides. But lest, like a victor, he revel at having carried off the spoils from 
those philosophers, he must be confuted in a few instances and thereafter 
be deemed inconsequential. For he said that 'philosophy must be discarded, 
because what is needed is not the pursuit of wisdom, [...] but wisdom itself: 


164 “But how can someone inculcate virtue, knowledge and art as deep- 
seated traits, if that person doesn't first practice them with diligence and 
effort? Seldom is wisdom imparted to mortals from out of the blue. Can I 
expect heaven to grant me wisdom while I'm sleeping and listless? Or should 
I just reel off David's line: ‘Open your mouth, and I will fill it’? In fact, 
it's necessary to wake up and shake off the sleep in order for us to acquire 
wisdom either by relentless human effort or by divine infusion. Now our 
Firmianus believes—and here he teaches and argues it—that there's no wis- 
dom on earth, but that wisdom resides in heaven and originates in heaven.* 
Consequently, philosophers have been named with some vacuous, senseless 
term since they were said to be students and lovers of wisdom, which they 
sought on earth and didn't find.4 I myself acknowledge that philosophy is 
one thing in heaven and another thing among us; and that Augustine and 
Jerome achieved a theology, clearer than the pole star, deeper and more cer- 
tain than that to which mortals themselves are here accustomed. So what 
Paul said must have clearly pleased Lactentius, if he ever read it: If any of you 
thinks you are wise by the standards of this age, you should become “fools” 
so that you may become wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
in God's sight;* and, ‘for the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” As our 
Jerome writes to Paulinus, this wisdom the learned ‘Plato did not know, of 
this Demosthenes with all his eloquence was ignorant.’ But Lactentius was 
deceived throughout the whole of his third book, because he either failed or 
didn't know how to distinguish the perfect from the imperfect. 


165 "We're aware that he did know his Cicero, even if he always looked at 
him askance. Why doesn't he explain and expound him? Firmianus, to be 
sure, in company with the stoic Zeno, believed that nobody was wise if he 
wasn't perfect, and that nobody possessed any virtues unless he had them 
all. That's why Zeno said that no body is wiser than another wise man, and 


aLact. Inst. 3.16.7. >Ps.80/81.1. *SeeLact.Inst. 3.16.10, 3.2.6sqq., 3.15-4—5, and 4.23.9-4.24.7. 
dSee Lact. 3.2.1-10. *1Cor. 3418-19. ‘1Cor.1.25. 8Hier. Ep. 53.4.2 (Fremantle). 
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dicebat nullo sapiente aliquem sapientiorem, nulloque iusto aliquem | esse 
iustiorem. Media igitur officia derelinquens, de perfectis dumtaxat locutus 
est. 


166 "Officialibus namque libris suis Cicero, Ut vulgus, inquit, ita nos hoc loco 
loquimur, ut alios fortes, alios viros bonos, alios prudentes esse dicamus. Popu- 
laribus enim verbis est agendum et usitatis, cum loquimur de opinione popu- 
lari. Qui et alio loco Non vivitur, ait, cum perfectis hominibus semper, <....) sed 
cum iis <...) qui sunt simulacra virtutis. Illud quidem honestum Quod pro- 
prie vereque dicitur, id in sapientibus est solis neque a virtute divelli umquam 
potest. In iis autem, quibus perfecta sapientia non est, ipsum quidem per- 
fectum honestum nullo modo, similitudines honesti esse possunt. Haec enim 
officia, de quibus his libris disputamus, media Stoici appellant; ea communia 
sunt et late patent, quae et ingenii bonitate multi assequuntur et progressione 
discendi. Illud autem officium quod rectum üdem appellant perfectum atque 
absolutum est et, ut iidem dicunt, omnes numeros habet, nec praeter sapien- 
tem cadere in quemquam potest. Ab hac igitur perfectione eximit Cicero 
Scipionum Deciorumque fortitudinem; eximit Fabricii et Aristidis iustitiam; 
Catonem nec Laelium ne illos quidem e Graecia septem dicit fuisse sapien- 
tes, Sed ex mediorum officiorum frequentia similitudinem quandam gerebant 
speciemque sapientum. Perfectum igitur et imperfectum—ut ex his quae 
nunc et nudius tertius dicta sunt haurire possumus—nequaquam quasi 
opposita et contraria sint, ceterum ut maius bonum et minus differunt. 
Idcirco non tollitur ut, si Socrates aut Plato aut Aristoteles perfecti et con- 
sumati sapientes non extiterint, ipsi sapientes tamen [non] extiterint. 
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nobody more righteous than another righteous one. Therefore, setting aside 
the ordinary obligations, Zeno only spoke about the perfect ones.? 


166 “Now, in his books On Obligations Cicero wrote: ‘I speak with the voice 
of the common folk when I say that some men are brave, others are good, 
and others still are prudent. For when discussing popular notions we must 
employ popular everyday expressions. And another passage he wrote: ‘Our 
lives are spent not with men who are always perfect, [...] but with people [...] 
who are a pale reflection of virtue.° Indeed the honorable 


in its strict and true sense is the property solely of sages and can never 
be detached from virtue, whereas those who have not attained per- 
fect wisdom cannot possess the honourable in its perfection at all, but 
grasp a mere semblance of it. Now this obligation discussed in these 
books of mine are described by Stoics as ‘intermediate’. They are shared 
by all and are widely spread. Many people embrace them through the 
quality of their intellects and their progress in learning. But that obliga- 
tion which Stoics call ‘the right’ is perfect and total; in the Stoic termi- 
nology, it 'fulfills all the numbers' and cannot accrue to anyone except 
the sage. 


Cicero, therefore, excludes the fortitude of the Scipios and Decii from perfec- 
tion; he excludes the justice of Fabricius and Aristides. He says that neither 
Cato nor Laelius, nor even those seven from Greece were wise, 'but because 
they undertook "intermediate" obligations, they bore the resemblance and 
appearance of sages.* So the perfect and the imperfect—as we can extract 
from what's been said now and the day before yesterday—are never like 
opposites or contraries but differ as greater or lesser goods. Consequently, 
even if Socrates or Plato or Aristotle weren't perfectly and consummately 
wise, there's no getting around that they were still wise.8 


a See Cic. Parad. 3.21—22; Off. 313-14; and Tusc. 4.615. — "Cic. Off. 2.35 (Walsh). *Cic. Off. 
146 (Walsh). 4Cic. Off. 333-14 (Walsh). — *Cic. Off. 3.16 (Walsh). fSee DTL 1199-120. 
sIn his autograph (Ott. lat. 1903) R. slipped and repeated the non of the protasis (sapientes 
non extiterint) in the apodisis (tamen non extiterint). The scribe of Vat. lat. 227 made a worse 
mistake, changing the first extiterint of the protasis into extiterunt, and completely omitting 
the apodisis. 
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167 “Nescivit ergo aut oblitus est ipse Lactentius inter | eum secernere qui 
perfecte et absolute vir sapiens diceretur, qui numquam sapientia declina- 
ret, et eum | qui non summam sed mediam quandam sapentiam attigis- 
set. Ille perfectus intellegi quidem potest; inveniri autem nisi deus aspira- 
verit nequaquam potest. Hic autem quasi mediocris sapiens—ut Cato et 
Laelius— facile a Romanis inventus est. Sciscitabantur haud nulli a Stoicis 
sapiens ne Zenon fuerit, Cleanthes ne atque Chrysippus. Quibus ipsi respon- 
debant: Magnos quidem illos et venerabiles extitisse, non tamen quod natura 
hominis summum habeat consecutos. Sed numquid apostolos—ne dicam 
Christum—toto perfectione, spreta omni philosophia, sequi iubemur? Non 
omnia possumus omnes. Volantes quidem ad caelos aquilas suspicere pos- 
sumus; imitari non possumus. Pulchre autem in hunc sensum suis Officiis 
Cicero, Nec vero, inquit, quemquam hoc errore duci oportet, ut, si quid Socra- 
tes aut Aristippus contra morem consuetudinemque civilem fecerint locutive 
sint, idem sibi arbitretur licere. Magnis enim illi et divinis bonis hanc licentiam 
assequebantur. 


168 "Dicat nunc Lactantius tuus, Nicolae, Abiiciendam esse omnem philo- 
sophiam, quia non studendum sapientiae, <... sed sapiendum est. Qui fieri 
potest nisi deus afflaverit ut quis sapiat nisi et studuerit prius atque didicerit? 
Hieronymus noster ad Paulinum inquit: Intellegas te in scripturis sanctis sine 
praevio et monstrante semitam non posse ingredi. Taceo de grammaticis rhe- 
toricis philosophis geometris dialecticis musicis astronomis medicis, quorum 
scientia mortalibus satis vel utilissima est<....) Ad minores artes veniam et 
quae non tam voce, quam manu administrantur. Agricolae caementarii fabri 
metallorum lignorumque caesores, | lanarii quoque et fullones et ceteri, qui 
variam supellectilem et vilia opuscula fabricant, absque doctore non possunt 
esse quod cupiunt. Inter has doctrinas et artes nominat vir ipse sanctissimus 
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167 "So Lactentius was either unable or forgot to distinguish between some- 
one who's said to be a perfect and absolute sage, never deflecting from wis- 
dom, and someone who's attained, not the supreme, but some intermediate 
wisdom. The perfectly wise person can be conceived but never be found 
apart from God's inspiration. The 'intermediate' sage, however, like Cato 
and Laelius, the Romans easily encountered. Many inquired of the Stoics 
whether Zeno was wise, or Cleanthes, or Chrysippus. And to the inquisitive 
the Stoics responded 'that they were great men, and to be venerated, but 
had not attained to the highest perfection of human nature. But are we 
now ordered to follow the apostles—not to mention Christ—with total per- 
fection, having scorned all philosophy? We all can't do everything. We can 
watch eagles soar through the sky; we can't imitate them. Cicero expresses 
this sentiment nicely in his On Obligations: 


Certainly no one should be misled into thinking that because Socrates 
or Aristippus acted or spoke against the established custom of the city, 
we can do the same. For those Greeks attained that discretion because 
the great blessings they enjoyed were inspired by heaven." 


168 "Your Lactentius, Niccoló, might now say: 'all philosophy must be dis- 
carded: what is needed is not the pursuit of wisdom, [...] but wisdom itself?¢ 
But how's it possible, apart from God's inspiration, that someone be wise 
unless that person had first studied and learned. Our Jerome says to Pauli- 
nus: 


you must understand that in the holy scriptures you can make no 
progress unless you have a guide to show you the way. I say nothing of 
the knowledge of grammarians, rhetoricians, philosophers, geometers, 
logicians, musicians, astronomers, physicians, whose several kinds of 
skill are most useful to mankind[....] I will pass to the less impor- 
tant crafts which require manual dexterity more than mental ability. 
Husbandmen, masons, carpenters, workers in wood and metal, wool- 
dressers and fullers, as well as those artisans who make furniture and 
cheap utensils, cannot attain the ends they seek without instruction 
from qualified persons.? 


a Quint. Inst. 124.18. — ^Cic. Off. 1148 (Walsh). ^ *Lact.Inst.336.75. ^ 4Hier. Ep. 53.61-2 
(Fremantle). 
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philosophos, quorum scientia mortalibus non solum utilis sed utilissima est 
ait. Et id recte quidem. Quos enim impresentiarum theologos haberemus, 
nisi eosdem prius philosophos habuissemus? Certissimum hoc unum ipsum 
est: | beatum Thomam doctoremque subtilem Iohannem Scotum ceteros- 
que theologos philosophiae prius quo theologiam facilius et assequerentur 
et adversus insultantes tutarentur studuisse. 


169 “Legimus enim Moysen et Danielem omni scientia Aegyptiorum Chal- 
deorumque eruditos evasisse itaque philosophiae ceterisque scientiis lucu- 
brasse. Quotus iam quisque fuerit matheseos imperitus, qui non risui pateat, 
sicongredi mathematicis ausit? Quis non irridendus, quando philosophorum 
dogmata ignoret, adversus philosophos disserere et disputare praesumpse- 
rit? Sancta quippe rusticitas, ait divus ipse Hieronymus, solum sibi prodest et, 
quantum vitae exemplo aedificat ecclesiam Christi, tantum nocet si destruen- 
tibus non resistat. Quo pacto autem destruentibus restiterit qui litteras non 
didicerit? Atqui quantus apud philosophos litterarum amor quantumve stu- 
dium exarserit, ad eundem Paulinum quo illum ad scientiae cognitionem 
exsuscitet, idem ipse Hieronymus docet. Legimus, inquit, in veteribus histo- 
riis quosdam lustrasse provincias, novos adisse populos, maria transisse, ut 
eos, quos ex libris noverant, coram quoque viderent. Sic Pythagoras Memphi- 
ticos vates, sic Plato Aegyptum et Archytam Tarentinum eandamque oram 
Italiae, quae quondam Magna Graecia vocabatur, laboriosissime peragravit, 
ut, qui Athenis magister erat et potens cuiusque | doctrinas Academiae gymna- 
sia personabant, fieret peregrinus atque discipulus, malens aliena verecunde 
discere quam sua impudenter ingerere. Denique dum litteras toto fugientes 
orbe persequitur, captus a piratis et venundatus etiam tyranno crudelissimo 
paruit; captivus, vinctus et servos, tamen, quia philosophus, maior emente 
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Among those fields of study and arts this saintliest of men names the phi- 
losophers, ‘whose kind of skill’ is not only useful ‘to mankind, but ‘extremely 
useful.’ And rightly so. For what theologians would we have today, if we had 
not had them earlier as philosophers? One thing is totally undeniable: the 
blessed Thomas, the subtle doctor John Duns Scotus, and the other theolo- 
gians applied themselves first to philosophy so that they might more easily 
succeed in theology and protect it against revilers. 


169 “For we read that ‘Moses and Daniel’ were imbued ‘with all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians and the Chaldeans’> and therefore labored into the 
wee hours over philosophy and the other sciences. How many people ‘un- 
schooled in mathematics would have escaped ridicule’ had they dared to 
confront mathematicians?* Who ought not be ridiculed, when that person, 
ignorant of the philosophers' tenets, presumes to refute and debate philoso- 
phers. The divine Jerome himself says: 'The want of education in a holy man 
prevents him from doing good to anyone but himself and much as the virtue 
of his life may build up Christ's church, he does it an injury as great by fail- 
ing to resist those who are trying to pull it down.¢ And how will someone 
who wasn't educated in literature resist those who are pulling the Church 
down? And how great the love for literature and to what extent its study has 
consumed the philosophers, none other than Jerome himself explains to the 
aforesaid Paulinus when he urges him to the knowledge of science. He says: 


We read in old tales that men traversed provinces, crossed seas, and 
visited strange peoples, simply to see face to face persons whom they 
knew from books. Thus Pythagoras visited the prophets of Memphis; 
and Plato, besides visiting Egypt and Archytas of Tarentum, most care- 
fully explored that part of the coast of Italy which was formerly called 
Great Greece. In this way the influential Athenian master with whose 
lessons the schools of the Academy resounded became at once a pil- 
grim and a pupil choosing modestly to learn what others had to teach 
rather than over confidently to propound views of his own. Indeed 
his pursuit of learning—which seemed to fly before him all the world 
over—finally led to his capture by pirates who sold him into slavery to 
acrueltyrant. Thus he became a prisoner, a bond-man, and a slave; yet, 
as he was always a philosopher, he was greater still than the man who 


^ Hier. Ep. 53.6.1 (Fremantle). bGratian Decr. 1, D.37, dict. post. c.7, § 2 and c.8; see Rutherford 
1997. *Gratian Decr. 1, D.37, c.9; Hier. In Dan.1.8. 4 Gratian Decr. 11, C.2, q.7, c.56; Hier. Ep. 
53-3.4- 
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fuit...) Apollonius autem—sive ille magus, ut vulgus loquitur, sive philoso- 
phus, ut Pythagorici tradunt—intravit Persas, transivit Caucasum, Albanos, 
Scythas, Massagetas, opulentissima Indiae regna penetravit et ad extremum 
latissimo Phison amne transmisso pervenit ad Bragmanas, ut Hiarcam in 
throno sedentem aureo et de Tantali fonte potantem | inter paucos discipulos 
de natura, de moribus ac siderum cursu audiret docentem; inde per Elami- 
tas, Babylonios, Chaldaeos, Medos, Assyrios, Parthos, Syros, Phoenices, Arabes, 
Palestinos reversus Alexandriam, perrexit Aethiopiam ut gymnosophistas et 
famosissimam Solis mensam videret in sabulo. Invenit ille vir ubique, quod 
disceret, et semper proficiens semper se melior fieret. 


170 “Desinat iam Lactantius in philosophos obstrepere, nec dicat abiicien- 
dam esse omnem philosophiam non audiendamque. "Habet enim nescio quid 
latentis energiae viva vox; et in aures discipuli de auctoris ore transfusa for- 
tius sonat. Unde et Aeschines cum Rhodi exularet et legeretur illa Demosthenis 
oratio quam adversus eum habuerat, mirantibus cunctis atque laudantibus 
suspirans ait: 'Quid, si ipsam audissetis bestiam sua verba resonantem?" 


171 Tum Candidus eodem tertio legebat Lactantii verba haec, quae suo 
loquendi more in Ciceronem dicebantur: Ipse ille Romanae eloquentiae prin- 
ceps | et summus auctor quantum fallatur, licet ex illa sententia pervidere: qui 
cum in libris Officiorum ‘philosophiam nihil aliud esse’ dixisset quam studium 
sapientiae, ipsam autem sapientiam rerum divinarum et humanarum scien- 
tiam, tum adiecit: cuius studium qui vituperat, haud sane intellego, quidnam 
sit quod laudandum putet. Nam sive oblectatio quaeritur animi requiesque 
curarum, quae conferri cum eorum studiis potest, qui semper aliquid inqui- 
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purchased him[....] Apollonius too was a traveler—the one I mean who 
is called the sorcerer by ordinary people and the philosopher by such 
as follow Pythagoras. He entered Persia, traversed the Caucasus, and 
made his way through the Albanians, the Scythians, the Massagetae, 
and the richest districts of India. At last, after crossing that wide river 
the Pison, he came to the Brahmans. There he saw Hiarcas sitting upon 
his golden throne and drinking from his Tantalus fountain, and heard 
him instructing a few disciples upon the nature, motions, and orbits 
of the heavenly bodies. After this he travelled among the Elamites, the 
Babylonians, the Chaldeans, the Medes, the Assyrians, the Parthians, 
the Syrians, the Phoenicians, the Arabians, and the Philistines. Then 
returning to Alexandria he made his way to Ethiopia to see the gym- 
nosophists and the famous table of the sun spread in the sands of the 
desert. Everywhere he found something to learn, and as he was always 
going to new places, he became constantly wiser and better.? 


170 “Lactentius should now stop raging against philosophers, nor should he 
say that ‘all philosophy must be discarded’ and go unheard.» 


For spoken words possess an indefinable hidden power, and teach- 
ing that passed directly from the mouth of the speaker in the ears of 
the disciples is more impressive than any other. When the speech of 
Demosthenes against Aeschines was recited before the latter during 
his exile at Rhodes, amid all the admiration and applause he sighed: “if 
you could but have heard the brute deliver his own speech!”¢ 


171 Then Candido, still in book 3, read the following statement of Lactentius 
that he, in his customary way of speaking, made against Cicero: 


Even the prince and greatest exponent of Latin eloquence went wrong, 
as can be seen from a passage in his De officiis: ‘Philosophy is simply the 
pursuit of wisdom’, he said, ‘and wisdom itself is knowledge of things 
divine and things human; then he added, ‘I really don't understand 
what someone who reviles the pursuit can think worth praising in it 
at all. If the aim is refreshment of the mind and respite from anxieties, 
what can be compared with the pursuits of people who are always 


a Hier. Ep. 534.2-4 (Fremantle); see Mülke 2019; and Dòrrie 1973. >Lact. Inst. 3.16.7. “Hier. 
Ep. 53.2.2 (Fremantle). 
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runt, quod spectet et valeat ad bene beateque vivendum? Sive ratio constan- 
tiae virtutisque quaeritur, aut haec ars est aut nulla omnino, per quam eas 
assequamur. Nullam dicere maximarum rerum artem esse, cum minimarum 
sine arte nulla sit, hominum est parum considerate loquentium atque in maxi- 
mis rebus errantium. Si autem est aliqua disciplina virtutis, ubi ea quaeretur, 
cum ab hoc discendi genere discesseris?’ 


172 "Audite quaeso, patres, quid de se dicat: Equidem tametsi operam dede- 
rim, ut quantulamcumque dicendi assequerer facultatem propter studium 
docendi, tamen eloquens numquam fui, quippe qui forum ne attigerim quidem. 
Sed necesse est ipsa me faciat causae bonitas eloquentem, ad quam diserte 
copioseque defendendam scientia divinitatis et ipsa veritas sufficit. | Vellem igi- 
tur Ciceronem paulisper ab inferis surgere, ut vir eloquentissimus ab homun- 
culo non diserto doceretur: primum quidnam sit quod laudandum putet qui 
vituperat id studium quod vocatur philosophia; deinde neque illam esse artem 
qua virtus et iustitia discantur nec aliam ullam, sicut putavit; postremo quo- 
niam est virtutis disciplina, ubi quaerenda sit, cum ab illo discendi genere 
discesseris, quod ille non audiendi discendique gratia quaerebat. A quo | 
enim posset audire, cum sciret id nemo? Sed ut in causis facere solebat, inter- 
rogatione voluit urgere ad confessionemque perducere, tamquam confideret 
responderi prorsus nihil posse, quominus philosophia esset magistra virtutis. 
Quod quidem in Tusculanis quaestionibus aperte professus est ad eam ipsam 
conversa oratione, tamquam se declamatorio dicendi genere iactaret: 'O philo- 
sophia, dux, inquit, virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum! Quid non modo 
nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse potuisset? Tu inventrix legum, tu 
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looking for something powerfully focused on a life of bliss? If the rea- 
son is sought for persistence and virtue, then either this is the system 
by which we can attain them or there is no system at all. To say that 
there is no system where matters of the utmost importance are con- 
cerned when there is no unimportant matter without its system is the 
language of people speaking without proper reflection, people much 
astray on matters of the utmost importance. If any training in virtue 
exists, where shall it be sought when you withdraw from that sort of 
learning?’ 


172 “Please, gentlemen, listen to what Lactentius says about himself: 


I have made efforts myself to achieve what little skill I could in speak- 
ing because of my career in teaching, but I have never been eloquent 
because I never went into public life; nevertheless, where a knowledge 
of things divine together with the truth itself is enough for an elo- 
quent and abundant defense of a case, then the very excellence of that 
case is bound to make me eloquent. I wish that Cicero could rise, even 
briefly, from the underworld, so that such a giant of eloquence could 
be instructed by a pigmy of no eloquence. First, I would ask him what 
a man who reviles the pursuit called philosophy would think worth 
praise at all; second, I should tell him that philosophy is not the skill 
by which virtue and justice get learnt, as he thought it was, nor is it 
any other kind of skill; finally, since a training in virtue does exist, I 
should ask him where to look for it once you move away from that sort 
of learning; not that he put his question with a view to listening and 
learning; who could have given him an answer when nobody knew? He 
followed his usual court practice, putting on pressure through cross- 
examination and trying to force a confession as if he were sure there 
was simply no other response possible except that philosophy was the 
teacher of virtue. He made this very obvious in his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions" in a speech devoted to philosophy, virtually boasting in declama- 
tory style, ‘O philosophy, virtue’s guide and scout; driver out of vice! What 
could I, what could human life, have done without you? O philosophy, 


? Lact. Inst. 3.13.10-11; Cic. Off. 2.2.5-6. This work was long known as the Tusculan Ques- 
tions; see Pellegrin 1955a, 111 (A178), 116 (A.191), 206 (A.602), and 209 (A.616). 
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magistra morum et discipline fuisti; quasi vero aliquid per se ipsa sentiret ac 
non potius laudandus esset qui eam tribuit. 


173 "Non facessit vir iste, verum ea qua prius ignoratione, quin quod verius 
est maledictione, versatur. Falli quidem Ciceronem vult, qui cum libris Offi- 
ciorum "Nihil aliud quam studium sapientiae philosophiam esse' dixisset, 
sapientiam vero divinarum et humanarum rerum scientiam statim adiecerit, 
'Cuius studium qui vituperat haud sane intellego quidnam sit quod laudan- 
dum putet: Ipse autem ab inferis Ciceronem rediturum cupit ut eum doceat 
quidnam sit quod laudandum inveniat, qui vituperat id studium quod vocat 
philosophiam; deinde ut illum doceat philosophiam non esse artem qua vir- 
tus et iustitia discatur; ut denique doceat—quoniam ipse Cicero se nescire 
fatetur—quo quaerenda sit disciplina virtutis, si a philosophia quis absces- 
serit, quo alio loco ea ipsa inveniatur. Novit sane quidem Cicero Socratem 
et Platonem neque sapientes perfectos neque consumatos extitisse philoso- 
phos. Novit tamen eos ipsos et philosophos et sapientes evasisse. Quorum 
sapientiam quae ex mediis | officiis | nascebatur si quis vituperasset, haud 
sane intellegebat quidnam esset nisi fortasse divinum quiddam et infre- 
quens quod mediis ipsis officiis laudandum putaret. Verum Lactantius, ne 
quiete et otio marcesceret, huiusce in Ciceronem maledictionis, uti alias, et 
calumniae occasionem venatus est. 


174 "Animadvertitisne praeterea, patres, quemadmodum novus hic philoso- 
phus aliorum philosophorum festucas passim colligat, muscas vel simul, ut 
ita dixerim, et pulices, quo miles comicus ille ‘gloriosus’ habeatur, insecte- 
tur? Risui namque Ciceronem habet quod philosophiam allocutus sit quasi 
res animata ipsa esset et mulier quaedam audiens et intellegens. Pro ridi- 
culum rhetorem! Fugiebatne illum in eloquentiae exornationibus traditum 
nos aliquando ad ornatum res insensibiles alloqueremur ille vero aliquando 
nos alloquerentur? 
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you have been our inventor of laws, our teacher of morality and disci- 
pline! as if it were sentient of itself and the praise didn't belong instead 
to the one that provided it.? 


173 "This man doesn't retreat, but remains in his former ignorance; in fact, 
what's more accurate, in his slander. Indeed, he wants Cicero to be wrong, 
who said in his books On Obligations that ‘philosophy is simply the pursuit 
of wisdom" Cicero then immediately added: ‘wisdom itself is knowledge of 
things divine and things human; and ‘ really don't understand what some- 
one who reviles the pursuit can think worth praising in it at all.^ Lactentius 
wants Cicero to come back from the underworld so that he could teach him 
‘what it is that is worth praise at all, to find out ‘who reviles the pursuit’ 
that he calls philosophy. Lactentius next wants to teach him that 'philos- 
ophy is not the skill by which virtue and justice get learnt. And finally he 
wants to show him——since Cicero claims he doesn't know—‘where to look 
for the training in virtue’: if someone has removed himself from philosophy, 
and where instead to find virtue and justice. Cicero, however, knew perfectly 
well that neither Socrates nor Plato nor any sage was a perfect and consum- 
mate philosopher. Yet he knew that they turned out to be philosophers and 
sages. And if somebody had reviled their wisdom that grew from the inter- 
mediate obligations, that person certainly did not understand at all what it 
was, except perhaps something divine and unusual that he thought ought to 
be praised in the intermediate obligations. But Lactentius, in order not to be 
enervated by rest and idleness, was looking for an occasion, as elsewhere, to 
slander and defame Cicero. 


174 "Do you notice as well, gentlemen, how this new philosopher randomly 
gathers twigs from other philosophers, or rather, so to speak, swats at fleas, 
flies, and suchlike, for which that soldier from comedy is considered ‘glori- 
ous. For he ridicules Cicero for having addressed philosophy as if it were 
a living being; as if it were a woman who listens and understands. What a 
ridiculous rhetorician! Did it elude him, a man devoted to the embellish- 
ments of eloquence, that for embellishment we sometimes address inani- 
mate things and that they sometimes address us? 


Lact. Inst. 31312-15; Cic. Tusc. 5.2.5. — > Lact. Inst. 3.13.10-11; Cic. Off. 2.2.5. * Lact. Inst. 
3.13.13. ‘See Plaut. Miles gloriosus. 
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175 “Conformatio, inquit Cicero (et erit sermo contra rem publicam), est 
cum aliqua quae non adest persona confingitur quasi adsit, aut cum res 
muta et informis sit eloquens et formata et ei oratio attribuitur ad dignita- 
tem accommodata aut actio quaedam hoc pacto: ‘Quod si nunc haec urbs 
invictissima vocem emittat, non hoc pacto loquatur: ego illa plurimis tropheis 
ornata, triumphis ditata certissimis, clarissimis locupletata victoriis, nunc 
vestris seditionibus, o cives, vexor; quam dolis malitiosa Carthago, viribus pro- 
bata Numantia, disciplinis erudita Corinthus labefactare non potuit, eam pati- 
mini nunc ab homunculis taeterrimis proteri atque conculcari?' 


176 "Dicam sequentia verba quoniam adversus Romanos habentur: Si nunc 
Lucius ille Brutus | reviviscat et hic ante pedes vestros adsit, non hac utatur 
oratione? ‘Ego reges eieci; vos tyrannos introducitis. Ego libertatem quae non 
eratpeperi; vos datam servare non vultis. Ego capitis mei periculo patriam libe- 
ravi; vos liberi sine periculo esse non curatis. Haec conformatio licet in plures 
res mutas atque inanimatas transferatur. Proficit tamen plurimum in amplifi- 
cationis partibus et commiserationis." 


177 Legebat post haec eodem tertio Candidus Lactantii sermonem hunc: 
Romae et in plerisque urbibus scimus esse quaedam sacra, quae aspici a viris 
nefas habeatur. Abstinent igitur aspectus quibus contaminare illa non licet, 
etiam si forte errore vel casu quopiam vir aspexerit, primo poena, deinde 
instauratione sacrificii scelus expiatur. Quid his facias qui inconcessa scrutari 
volunt? Nimirum multo sceleratiores qui arcana mundi et hoc caeleste tem- 
plum profanare impiis disputationibus quaerunt quam qui eadem Vestae aut 
Bonae aut Cereris sacra intueantur(... Nam si verum vel fortuitu viderint, 
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175 "Cicero wrote (and the speech will be addressed to the republic): 


Personification consists in representing an absent person as present, or 
in making a mute thing or one lacking form articulate, and attributing 
to it a definite form and a language or a certain behavior appropri- 
ate to its character, as follows: ‘But if this invincible city should now 
give utterance to her voice, would she not speak as follows? I, city of 
renown, who have been adorned with numerous trophies, enriched 
with unconditional triumphs, and made opulent by famous victories, 
am now vexed, O citizens, by your dissensions. Her whom Carthage 
with her wicked guile, Numantia with her tested strength, and Corinth 
with her polished culture could not shake, do you now suffer to be trod 
upon and trampled underfoot by worthless weaklings?? 


176 “I will recite the following words since they were addressed to the 
Romans: 


But if that great Lucius Brutus now should come to life again and 
appear here before you, would he not use this language? 'I banished 
kings, you bring in tyrants. I created liberty which did not exist; what 
I created you do not wish to preserve. I, at peril of my life, freed the 
fatherland; you, even without peril, do not care to be free.’ Personifi- 
cation may be applied to a variety of things, mute and inanimate. It 
is most useful in the divisions under Amplification and in Appeal to 
Pity.”> 


177 After this Candido read this statement of Lactentius from book 3: 


At Rome, and in a number of cities, we know that there are sacred items 
which it is thought wrong for men to see. People without license to pol- 
lute them therefore keep from seeing them, and if by chance, mistake 
or accident a man does see them, the impiety is expiated first by pun- 
ishment of the man and then by repetition of the ceremony. What is 
one to do to these people who want to gaze on what is forbidden? Those 
who seek to profane the secrets of the world and this celestial temple 
with their impious disputations are much more wicked for sure than 
anyone who gazed at the identical sacred rites of Vesta, or Bona Dea or 
Ceres|...] If they do see the truth, even by chance, which is not uncom- 
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quod saepius contingit, committunt ab aliis id pro falso refellatur. Non enim 
descendit aliquis e caelo, qui sententiam de singulis opinionibus ferat. Qua- 
propter nemo dubitaverit eos qui ista conquirant stultos ineptos insanos esse. 


178 “Sapiens igitur Lactentius, qui, ne inter illos digito monstraretur, altiora 
se minime quaesivit. Cui tamen si fides habeatur, stultus ineptus insanus erit 
Aristoteles, qui De caelo et mundo librum edidit, qui Metaphysicen scripsit 
ubi de rebus a materia loco tempore motuque penitus abstractis subtilissime 
disserit. Credo si | revivisceret et librum Augustini De trinitate legeret, insa- 
nire quidem et eum quempiam barbarum extitisse praedicaret, quippe qui 
ea conscripsisset quae, nisi ex Apolline aut Sibylla interpretarentur, huma- 
nitus nullo pacto intellegi possent. 


179 “Seneca tamen, ne vel ipse stultorum collegio inscriberetur, diceret: Ani- 
mus in hoc tristi et obscuro domicilio clusus, quotiens potest, apertum petit et 
in rerum naturae contemplatione requiescit. Sapiens affectatorque sapientiae 
adhaeret quidem in corpore suo, sed optima sui parte abest, et cogitationes 
suas ad sublimia intendit(....» Hoc quo vivit stipendium putat et ita formatus 
est, ut illi nec amor vitae nec odium sit<....)) 


180 "'Interdicis mihi, Lactenti, diceret, ‘inspectionem rerum naturae et toto 
abductum in partem redigis? Ego non quaeram quae sint initia universorum? 
Quis rerum formator? Quis omnia | in uno mersa et materia inerti convo- 
luta discreverit? Non quaeram quis sit huius artifex mundi? qua ratione tanta 
magnitudo in legem et ordinem venerit? quis sparsa collegerit, confusa distin- 
xerit, in una deformitate iacentibus faciem diviserit? unde lux tanta fundatur 
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mon, they simply arrange for others to dismiss itas false. Someone does 
not come down from heaven to deliver a verdict on the views of individ- 
uals. No one should have any doubt about the stupidity, the ineptitude 
and the insanity of people, who pursue such questions.* 


178 "So Lactentius was wise, who, lest he be pointed out with a finger among 
the philosophers," asked himself none of the deeper questions at all. Yet, if 
we believe him, then Aristotle will be stupid, inept, and insane; the man who 
published a book On the Heavens and the World and who wrote the Meta- 
physics, in which he with utmost subtlety conversed about highly abstract 
things related to matter, place, time, and movement. Should Lactentius 
come back to life and read Augustine's book On the Trinity, I think he'd 
declare him crazy and some sort of barbarian since he wrote things that were 
beyond all human comprehension unless interpreted by Apollo or the Sibyl. 


179 "Seneca, however, lest he be inscribed in the club of stupid people, 
would say: 


so the soul imprisoned as it has been in this gloomy and darkened 
house, seeks the open sky whenever it can, and in the contemplation 
of the universe finds rest. The wise man, the seeker after wisdom, is 
bound closely, indeed, to his body, but he is an absentee so far as his 
better self is concerned, and he concentrates his thoughts upon lofty 
things, [...] he regards the period of life as his term of service. He is so 
trained that he neither loves nor hates life[....]° 


180 “‘Do you forbid me, Lactentius, he would say, 


to contemplate the universe? Do you compel me to withdraw from the 
whole and restrict me to a part? May I not ask what are the beginnings 
of all things, who molded the universe, who took the confused and con- 
glomerate mass of sluggish matter, and separated it into its parts? May I 
not inquire who is the Master-Builder of this universe, how the mighty 
bulk was brought under the control of law and order, who gathered 
together the scattered atoms, who separated the disordered elements 
and assigned an outward form to elements that lay in one vast shape- 
lessness? Or whence came all the expanse of light? And whether is it 


Lact. Inst. 3.20.3-8. >See Pers. 1.28; and Hor. Carm. 4.3.22.  *Sen. Ep. 65.17-20. 
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ignis sit an igne lucidius? Ego ista non quaeram? Ego nesciam unde descende- 
rim? semel haec mihi videnda sint an saepe nascendum? quo hinc iturus sim? 
quae sedes expectat animam solutam legibus servitutis humanae?" 


181 "'Vetas me, Lactenti, caelo interesse? Idem iubes me capite vivere demisso?" 


182 "Preclare Apuleius ille Platonicus in) Cosmographia sua inquit: Cum 
homines mundum eiusque penetralia corpore adire non possent, ut terreno 
domicilio illas regiones inspicerent, philosophiam ducem nacti eiusque inven- 
tis | imbuti, per caeli plagas peregrinari ausi sunt.” 


DELAUDIBUS SOCRATIS ET PLATONIS 


183 Statim Candidus in eodem offendit haec Firmiani verba perlegitque: 
Adeo philosophi ad corpus referunt omnia, nihil prorsus ad mentem nec vident 
amplius quam quod sub oculos venit. Quibus perlectis, "Vellem Firmianus 
tuus, Nicolae, quo iam tandem a philosophorum calumnia in sensum rec- 
tum rediret et paenitudine duceretur, revivisceret. Codicem De dei civitate 
suis in manibus sisterem, octavum ostenderem quem ut legeret sese roga- 


» 


rem. 


184 Ipse autem tunc doctissimi Augustini hunc sermonem lectitaret: Socra- 
tes primus universam philosophiam ad corrigendos componendosque mores 
flexisse memoratur, cum ante illum omnes magis physicis, id est naturalibus, 
rebus perscrutandis operam maximam impenderint. Non mihi autem videtur 
posse ad liquidum colligi, utrum Socrates hoc faceret, ut taedio rerum obscu- 
rarum et incertarum ad aliquid certum et apertum reperiendum animum 
intenderet, quod esset beatae vitae necessarium, propter quam unam omnium 
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fire or something even brighter than fire? Am I not to ask these ques- 
tions? Must I be ignorant of the heights whence I have descended? 
Whether I am to see this world but once or to be born many times? 
What is my destination afterwards? What abode awaits my soul on its 
release from the laws of slavery among men? 


181 “Do you forbid me, Lactentius, to have a share in heaven? In other words, 
do you bid me live with my head bowed down?” 


182 “The Platonic Apuleius wrote very nicely in his Cosmography: ‘Since men 
were unable physically to tour the universe and its depths, they took on phi- 
losophy as their guide in order to inspect those regions from their earthly 
home and, imbued with her discoveries, they dared to mind-travel through 
the regions of the sky: "c 


PRAISE OF SOCRATES AND PLATO 


183 In the same book Candido immediately came upon and read the fol- 
lowing words of Firmianus: 'That is the extent to which philosophers refer 
everything to the body and nothing at all to the mind, seeing no more than 
what's within sight’¢ And after he had read this he said: “I wish that your 
Firmianus, my Niccolò, could come back to life so he could finally turn away 
from the slander of the philosophers to a right understanding and be lead to 
repentance. I'd place a codex of The City of God in his hands. I'd show him 
book 8 and ask him to read it. 


184 "Then he himself could read this statement of the scholarly Augustine: 


Socrates is remembered as having been the first to divert the whole 
of philosophy towards the improvement and regulation of morals, 
when all his predecessors preferred to devote their efforts mainly to 
research in ‘physical’ or natural science. But I do not think that we 
can clearly decide whether Socrates was led to this course because 
he became impatient with problems to which no clear and definite 
answer can be found, and so applied his mind to discovering something 
plain and definite that was essential to a happy life, which appears to 


Sen. Ep. 65.17-20. bSen.Ep.65.17-20. *Ps.-Arist. Cosm.; Apul. trans. Mund. prol. (Fletcher 
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philosophorum invigilasse ac laborasse videtur industria, an vero, sicut de illo 
quidam benevolentius suspicantur, nolebat immundos terrenis cupiditatibus 
animos se extendere in divina. Quando quidem ab eis causas videbat inquiri, 
quas primas atque summas non in unius veri ac summi dei (voluntate) esse 
credebant; unde non eas putabat nisi mundata mente posse | comprehendi 
et ideo purgandae bonis moribus vitae censebat instandum, ut deprimentibus 
libidinibus exoneratus animus naturali vigore in aeterna se attolleret natu- 
ramque incorporei et incommutabilis luminis, ubi causae omnium factarum 
naturarum | stabiliter vivunt, intellegentiae puritate conspiceret. 


185 “‘Veritatemne dixisti, Firmiane, tunc interrogarem ‘cum affirmas philo- 
sophos ad corpus referre omnia, nihil prorsus ad mentem?” 


186 Ille autem obaudiens inceptum sermonem ita prosequeretur: Constat 
eum tamen imperitorum stultitiam scire se aliquid opinantium in ipsis mora- 
libus quaestionibus quo totum animum intendisse videbatur vel confessa igno- 
rantia sua vel dissimulata scientia lepore mirabili disserendi et acutissima 
urbanitate agitasse ac versasse. Unde et concitatis inimicitiis calumniosa cri- 
minatione damnatus morte multatus est. Sed eum postea illa ipsa quae publice 
damnaverat Atheniensium civitas publice luxit, in duos accusatores eius usque 
adeo populi indignatione conversa ut unus eorum multitudine oppressus inte- 
riret, exilio autem voluntario atque perpetuo poenam similem alter evaderet. 
Tam praeclara igitur vitae mortisque fama Socrates reliquit plurimos suae phi- 
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have been the sole object of the sleepless and laborious efforts of all 
philosophers. Or, as some more generously surmise about him, per- 
haps he was unwilling to see minds contaminated by earthly desires to 
reach the level of the divine. For he observed them inquiring into the 
causes. They did not believed that the first and highest causes lie solely 
within [the will] of the one true and supreme God.? Hence he thought 
that they could not be comprehended, save by a mind that has been 
cleansed; and therefore he held that men ought to devote their efforts 
to the purification of life by sound morals, so that the mind, thus freed 
from the oppressive weight of lower appetites, might rise by its natural 
impulse to the realm of eternal things and behold with unmixed intelli- 
gence the essence of incorporeal and unchangeable light in which the 
causes of all created things have their firm abode.» 


185 “I would then ask him: ‘Firmianus, did you tell the truth when you 
affirmed that philosophers “refer everything to the body and nothing at all 
to the mind"?'c 


186 “Hearing this, however, Lactentius would continue the reading he'd 
started: 


At any rate it is certain that he used to mock and assail the folly of 
the uninstructed who thought that they possessed some knowledge in 
those very moral questions to which it was apparent he had devoted 
his whole mind. His practice was either to confess his ignorance or to 
conceal his knowledge, employing a marvelous grace of discourse and 
amost refined wit. In fact this is how it came that he stirred up enemies, 
was condemned on a false charge and incurred the death penalty. Some 
time afterwards, however, that same city of Athens which had officially 
condemned him actually went into official mourning for him; and pub- 
lic indignation turned against his two prosecutors to such a degree 
that one of them was set upon and killed by the multitude, while the 
other escaped a similar fate only by going voluntarily into permanent 
exile. The story of his life and death accordingly made so strong an 
impression that he left behind him large numbers who adhered to his 


a R's Ms of Augustine was corrupted. It should have read: “For he observed them inquiring 
into the causes of things, but he believed that the first and highest causes lie solely within the 
will of the one and supreme God"  ^Aug. c.p. 8.3 (modified). Lact. Inst. 3.9.12. 
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losophiae sectatores, quorum certatim studium fuit in quaestionum moralium 
disceptatione versari, ubi agitur de summo bono, sine quo beatus homo non 
potest. 


187 “Percipere plane iam, patres optimi, possumus Socratem non omnia 
ad corpus referre, ceterum ad mentem, quem tamen Lactantius aliquando 
impudentissime lacessit et mordet. 


188 "Numquid et Plato ab eiusce viri morsibus immunis evasit, quem locis 
suarum Institutionum pluribus aggressus est? Sed pro tanti philosophi im- 
mortali gloria et fama quid divus Augustinus de illo scripserit audiendus est, 
quem ipse doctor octavo libro, nunc parte una nunc altera, summis laudibus 
ad caelum | tollit: Plato dei imitatorem dixit esse sapientem, cuius participa- 
tione fit beatus, quid opus est excutere ceteros? Nulli nobis quam is propius 
accesserunt. Alio loco ait: Non solum duae theologiae fabulosa et civilis Pla- 
tonicis cedant, qui verum deum et rerum auctorem et veritatis illustratorem et 
beatitudinis largitorem esse dixerunt; sed | alii quoque philosophi, qui corpo- 
ralia naturae principia opinati sunt, cedant his tantis et tanti dei cognitoribus 
viris, ut Thales in umore, Anaximenes in aere, Stoici in igne, Epicurus in atomis, 
hoc est minutissmis corpusculis quae nec dividi nec sentiri queunt, et quicum- 
que alii, quorum in numeratione immorari non est necesse, sive simplicia sive 
composita, sive vita carentia sive viventia, sed tamen corpora, causam prin- 
cipiumque rerum esse dixerunt. Alia quoque parte sacer ipse Augustinus: 
Verum ac summum bonum deum Plato ipse dicit, unde vult esse philosophum 
amatorem dei ut, quoniam philosophia ad beatam vitam tendit, fruens deo sit 
beatus qui deum amaverit. 
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philosophy. These vied with one another in arguing about moral ques- 
tions, where the problem debated is the highest good without which a 
man cannot be happy.? 


187 "We can now clearly see, distinguished gentlemen, that Socrates didn't 
refer ‘everything to the body, but ‘to the mind.’ Yet Lactentius at times 
shamelessly attacks and criticizes him. 


188 "And does Plato escape this man's criticisms? No, Lactentius attacked 
him in various passages of his Institutions. But to the immortal glory and 
fame of such a great philosopher, what Augustine wrote about him must be 
heard. The doctor himself, at one place in book 8 and then at another, extols 
him to heavens: ‘If Plato, therefore, has declared that the wise man imitates 
this God and is blessed through fellowship with him, why should we have to 
examine other philosophers? No school has come closer to us than Plato? 
In the other place he says: 


Thus not only both theologies, mythical and political alike, must give 
way to the Platonists, for they have said that the true God is the author 
of all things, the illuminator of truth, and the bestower of happiness, 
but so must the other philosophers too, who have adopted a belief in 
the material elements of nature, give way to these great men who rec- 
ognize so great a God. Such were Thales with his moisture, Anaximenes 
with his air, the Stoics with their fire, Epicurus with his atoms, that is, 
very minute bodies which are indivisible and imperceptible, and any 
others that there are whom we need not stop to enumerate, whether 
they named bodies simple or compound, animate or inanimate, as the 
cause and primary substance of everything, as long as they named bod- 
ies.° 


In yet another section saint Augustine says: ‘The true and supreme good, 
according to Plato, is God; and so he requires his philosopher to be a lover of 
God in order that, since philosophy aims at a happy life, he who has set his 
affection on God may be happy in the enjoyment of him.4 


a Aug. C.D. 8.3 (modified). Aug. c.p. 8.5 (modified). ‘Aug. c.p. 8.5 (modified). ‘Aug. 
C.D. 8.8. 
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189 “Garriat nunc Lactantius philosophos referre omnia ad corpus, nihil ad 
mentem. Quod si fortasse de non nullis minutis philosophis dicere potuit, 
non tamen de Socrate de Platone de Aristotele et eorum sectatoribus veri- 
tatem habet. Propterea ipse Augustinus Haec itaque causa est, inquit, cur 
istos—de Platonicis loquitur—ceteris anteponamus, quia, cum alii philoso- 
phi ingenia sua studiaque contriverint in requirendis rerum causis, et quisnam 
esset modus discendi atque vivendi, isti deo cognito reppererunt ubi esset et 
causa constitutae universitatis et lux percipiendae veritatis et fons bibendae | 


V188" felicitatis. Sive ergo isti Platonici sive quicumque alii quarumlibet gentium phi- 
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losophi de deo ista sentiunt, nobiscum sentiunt. Sed ideo cum Platonicis magis 
hanc placuit agere causam, quia eorum sunt litterae notiores. 


190 "Ad cumulum tandem Platonicae laudis, Mirantur, inquit ipse Augusti- 
nus, quidam nobis in Christi gratia sociati, cum audiunt et legunt Platonem 
de deo ista sensisse quae multum congruere veritati nostrae religionis agno- 
scunt. Unde nonnulli putaverunt eum, quando perrexit in Aegyptum Hiere- 
miam audivisse prophetam(....» Verum in illa peregrinatione sua Plato nec 
Hieremiam videre potuit centum annis et super ante defunctum, nec easdem 
scripturas legere, quae nondum fuerant in Graecam linguam translatae qua 
ille pollebat; nisi forte, quia fuit acerrimi studii, sicut Aegyptias, ita et istas per 
interpretem didicit. 


191 "Sint haec iam tandem | de philosophis utcumque dicta, praestantissi 
patres, ne Lactantius (nescio ne audiat) omnem philosophiam esse abücien- 
dam dixisse glorietur" 
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189 "Now let Lactentius babble that philosophers refer 'everything to the 
body and nothing to the mind‘? This might be said of some minor philoso- 
phers, but it can't be held as true about Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and their 
followers. Moreover, Augustine himself wrote about the Platonists: 


This, then, is the reason why we prefer the Platonists to all the others. 
Other philosophers have worn out their talents and their zeal in seek- 
ing the causes of things and the right way to learn and to live; but they, 
because they knew God, have discovered where to find the cause by 
which the universe was established, the light whereby truth may be 
apprehended and the spring where happiness may be imbibed. So if 
the Platonists or any other philosophers of any nation hold such opin- 
ions about God, they agree with us. My reason for preferring to debate 
with the Platonists is that their writings are better known. 


190 "Then, as a finishing touch to Platonic praises Augustine said: 


Moreover some of those who are our fellows in the grace of Christ are 
astonished when they hear or read that Plato had views about God 
which they can see are in close agreement with the truth of our reli- 
gion. For this reason some have thought that when he went to Egypt, 
he heard the prophet Jeremiah.[...] But in the course of that journey of 
his, Plato could not have seen Jeremiah, who died more than a hundred 
years before, nor could he have read the scriptures, which had not yet 
been translated into Greek, the language in which he was competent. 
Unless perhaps, because he was an eager student, he studied them by 
means of an interpreter, as he did Egyptian books.* 


191 "Now, distinguished gentlemen, let these remarks, such as they are, spo- 


ken about philosophers, prevent Lactentius (I don't know if he's listening) 
from taking pride in his statement that ‘all philosophy must be discarded’”4 


aLact. Inst. 3.9.12. Aug. C.D. 8.10. Aug. C.D. 8.1. ‘Lact. Inst. 3.16.7. 
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QuiINTUS DECIMUS ERROR 


192 Pervenit his excursis Candidus ad septimum ubi Firmianus ita loque- 
batur: Tunc veniet novissima ira dei super gentes, et debellabit eas usque ad 
unum. Ac primum concutiet terram quam validissime et a motu eius scinden- 
tur montes Syriae et subsident colles in abruptum et muri omnium civitatum 
concident. Et statuet deus solem triduo ne occidat et inflammabit eum, et 
descendet aestus nimius et adustio magna supra rebelles et impios populos 
et imbres sulfuris et grandines lapidum et guttae ignis, et liquescent spiri- 
tus eorum in calore et corpora conterentur in grandine et ipsi invicem gladio 
ferient et replebuntur montes cadaveribus et campi operientur ossibus. 


193 “Vaticinatur” ait tum Candidus, “suo pro more Lactantius. Nec tamen 
quibus ex vatibus seu prophetis ipse propheta novus has illusiones habue- 
rit narrat. Temere quidem quicquid in buccam venerit fundit. Et omnia 
quaecumque futura praedixerit, aeque tamen sibi atque Danieli aut alteri 
ex prophetis credi absque scrupulo debeant arbitratur. Atqui nonnulla his 
paucis verbis, quae homo, ut ita dixerim, locutuleius effudit refutari quidem 
possent. Nam quoniam decline in vesperam caelum sermonem contrahen- 
dum admonet, unum quod ad finem mundi futurum scribit (credo somnia- 
rit) dumtaxat excerpam. Statuet, inquit, deus solem triduo ne occidat. Miror 
equidem tantum vatem, stante ne sole stabunt simul caeli omnes et omnia 
sidera, an circumvolventur sole ipso immobili persistente, non dixerit. Scien- 
tiam enim divinitatis, id est sacras litteras, et quod insequens est subalternas 
habere et nosse se iactat. Verum veteribus novisque codicibus evolutis qua 
regione, qua parte vaticinium ipsum, immo ‘somnium, offendemus? 


1 Quintus...Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta Et statuet... 
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192 After this digression, Candido reached book 7 in which Firmianus said 
the following: 


Then God's final wrath will come upon the nations, and he will cam- 
paign against them to their last man. First he will produce the strongest 
earthquake possible; as a result of it the mountains of Syria will crack, 
the hills will slide away precipitously, and the walls of all cities will fall 
down. God will fix the sun not to set for three days; he will set it on 
fire, and excessive heat and great burning will descend upon rebelling 
and impious peoples, with clouds of sulphur storms of hailstones, and 
gouts of fire; people's breath will liquefy in the heat, their bodies will 
be smashed by hail, and they will work their swords on each other; the 
hills will be full of corpses and the plains will be covered with bones.? 


193 “Lactentius makes predictions,’ Candido then said, “in his customary 
way. He doesn't, however, report from which soothsayers or prophets he, the 
new prophet, derived this humbug. He just rashly spills whatever crosses his 
mind. And no matter what future events he predicted, he thinks what came 
from him should, without any qualms, be believed like the predictions of 
Daniel or another of the prophets. Now some of the things that this chatter- 
box, so to speak, of a man blurts out could be refuted with the following few 
words. For seeing that the sky, bending towards the evening, warns that talk 
must be kept short, I'll choose only one future event that he writes about at 
the end of the world (I think he may have dreamt it). He wrote: 'God will fix 
the sun not to set for three days.” I marvel now at such a great soothsayer 
who didn't say if, when the sun stands still, at the same time all the heav- 
ens and stars will stand still, or if they'll revolve around the sun, which will 
remain immobile. For he boasts that he has knowledge of the divine, that is, 
of the holy scriptures, and as a consequence that he employs and knows the 
subordinate sciences. But after turning through the codices of the Old and 
New Testaments, in what chapter or verse will we encounter that prediction 
or, better said, ‘dream’? 


^ Lact. Inst. 7.26.2. Lact. Inst. 7.26.2. 
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194. “Habesne, Nicolae, scutum quo amicum hunc tuum protegas? Dixisse 
etiam debuit sol ne illis tribus diebus non occidens stabit immobilis an pala- 
bundus et vagus nunc ad ortum regredietur iteratis vicibus, nunc ad occa- 
sum remeabit." 


195 "Legi aliquotiens sacris litteris," inquit tum Nicolaus, "Iosue belligerante 
medio caeli per unius diei spatium stetisse solem neque occumbere festi- 
nasse. Legi Isaiam Ezechiae regi, iussu dei, quod ad dies quindecim mortem 
esset obiturus dixisse. Ille autem collacrimans quo sibi vita produceretur 
deum exorabat. Mox autem reversus Isaias orationem | suam exauditam esse 
vitamque productiorem in annos quindecim ex deo donatam renuntiavit. 
Quod ut crederet, Hoc erit, ait illi, tibi signum a Domino, quod facturus sit 
sermonem, quem locutus est. Visne ut ascendat, ait, umbra decem lineis, an 
ut revertatur totidem gradibus? Et ait Ezechias: Facile est umbram crescere 
decem lineis: nec hoc volo, sed ut revertatur retrorsum decem qradibus. Invo- 
cavit itaque Isaias propheta Dominum, et reduxit umbram per lineas, quibus 
iam descenderat in horologio Achaz, retrorsum gradibus decem. Nec tamen 
legimus his duobus miraculis stante ne sole, caeli omnes et omnia sidera 
steterint, et eo retro cedente retro cesserint, an a cursu perpetuo suo non 
destiterint. Verum astrologi—ut pro Lactantio loquar—ista perquisierint. 
Quod autem in fine mundi solem triduo occidere non debere dixerit, ex 
re simili uti tempore Iosue et Ezechiae audivistis, haud impossibile iudi- 
candum est. De sole namque ipso multa praedicta sunt, quae quidem et si 
necdum facta sunt, tamen fient. Legimus in evangelio solem et lunam obscu- 
rari, virtutesque caelorum commoveri debere, stellasque de caelo casuras, 
et in Iole solem in tenebras antequam veniat dies Domini et lunam in san- 
guinem conversum iri. Si ergo ista ut narrantur ventura sunt, quare Lactantii 
vaticinium somnium esse, Candide, derides, quod aeque cum hisce praedic- 
tionibus possibile venturum est?" 
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194 “Do you, Niccolò, have a shield with which to protect your friend? Now 
he ought to have said whether the sun, during the three days it doesn't 
set, will stay immobile or, in aimlessly wandering and roaming, will with 
repeated alternations one moment return to the east and then move back 
again to the west." 


195 “I've time after time read in the holy scriptures,” Niccolò then said, “that 
when Joshua was waging war, the sun stood still in mid-sky for about a 
whole day and didn't hasten to set.? I read that on God's order Isaiah told 
king Hezekiah that he would die in fifteen days. Bursting into tears, the king 
implored God to be given a longer life. Isaiah returned soon afterwards and 
announced that God had heard his prayer and had granted him fifteen more 
years of life. And in order for him to believe, Isaiah said: 


You will be given this sign from the Lord, that he will do what he has 
said: shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten degrees? 
And Hezechiah answered: It is an easy thing for the shadow to go for- 
ward ten degrees: and this I do not want, but let it return back ten 
degrees. And the prophet Isaiah called upon the Lord, and he brought 
the shadow ten degrees back by the lines through which it had already 
descended in the dial of Ahaz.^ 


Yet we don't read in these two miracles whether all the heavens and all 
the stars stood still while the sun did and whether they went backwards 
when the sun went back or they didn't stray from their perpetual course. But 
the astrologers—let me speak in support of Lactentius—may have exam- 
ined those things in detail. That he, however, has said that the sun won't be 
allowed to set for three days at the end of the world has to be considered a 
possibility as you just heard from similar cases in the time of Joshua and of 
Hezekiah. For many things have been predicted about the sun, which, even 
if they didn't happen yet, will still happen. We read in the gospel that the sun 
and the moon are going to be darkened, that the powers of heaven are going 
to be shaken, and that the stars will fall from heaven.¢ And we read in Joel 
that the sun is going to be turned 'into darkness' and the moon 'into blood' 
‘before the day of the Lord comes: So if those things will transpire as they're 
told, why do you, Candido, ridicule the prediction of Lactentius as a dream, 
which is possibly going to happen just like these predictions?" 


a See Jos.10.13. "ivReg.20.9-1151sa.38.7. *SeeMatt.24.29. “Joel 2.31. 
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196 “Ea quae de sole luna et stellis,” ait tum Candidus, “dicta sunt ex sacris 
fide dignissimis litteris; quae neque mentiri norunt ne possunt quidem, 
futura profecto credimus confitemurque, verum non eodem tamen sono 
quo litterae ipsae sonare et praedicere videntur. Sol namque et luna suo | 
naturali lumine | haud quaquam privabuntur. Atqui quemadmodum ruti- 
lante sole, cerei et faces accensae subextingui videntur, ita corporis Chri- 
sti fulgore eximio atque divino adventante solis et lunae splendor minime 
percipietur. Quod autem stellae e caelo casurae sint ita intellegendum arbi- 
tror: ante namque quam ignis ille quo mundus deflagrabit a deo producatur, 
caelestium corporum actione, aiunt theologi, tam grandis siccitas generabi- 
tur, aestus atque caliditas, quod irides, quae ex nubium quadam irroratione 
proveniunt, aliae quoque impressiones umidae haud generabuntur. Verum 
vapores sursum igniti, quos philosophi assub vocant, tanta totque ea tem- 
pestate multitudine et numero fient, ut stellas e caelo decidere populi facile 
credituri sint. Virtutes autem caelorum moveri debere traduntur, quoniam 
aut angeli, qui media hierarchia medii sunt, quorum munus est circa mundi 
regimen generale ad vevocandas hominum mentes in deum, paulo ante Christi 
adventum, insolita quaedam et maioris quam umquam ante fecerint admira- 
tionis operabuntur, aut, ut alii theologi dicunt, spiritus angelici non motu aut 
perturbatione commovebuntur, ceterum quadam admiratione potius eorum 
quae fieri tanta iustitia et severitate intuebuntur. 


13 &tpoùç no. mg. iuxta assub O6 : & tuobs no. mg. iuxta assub V3 
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196 “Those future things said about the sun, the moon, and the stars in 
sacred scriptures merit complete trust,” Candido then said, “since scriptures 
wouldn't know how to lie nor are they even capable of lying. These we abso- 
lutely do believe and confess, but not exactly as they seem to sound and to 
assert literally. For the sun and the moon won't be robbed of their natural 
light in any respect. Just as candles and burning torches seem nearly snuffed 
out in the glow of the sun, likewise, the splendor of the sun and the moon 
will scarcely be perceived due to the fantastic radiance of Christ's body and 
the divine advent. Now, I think, that ‘the stars will fall from heaven; must 
mean this: before God produces that fire which will incinerate the world, 
there'll be, so theologians say, due to the motion of the celestial bodies, 'such 
a big drought; so much heat and ‘warmth, that rainbows, which come ‘from 
the clouds by some moistening, and ‘other stimulants to humidity won't 
arise." But an upward steam of fiery vapors, which philosophers call assub,° 
will occur then 'in such great numbers' and quantities that people are eas- 
ily going to believe that the stars are falling from heaven.? ‘The powers of 
heavens' are now said to be moved necessarily because 'the angels, who are 
‘in the middle of the middle hierarchy, whose duty concerns the general 
administration of the world in order to call the minds of the humans back 
to God, will, just before the coming of Christ, perform some unusual things, 
things more awesome than they ever did before.® Or, as other theologians 
say, 'angelic' spirits will not be shaken 'by motion or disturbance; but rather 
will gaze *with a certain awe at the things' happening with such great justice 
and severity. 


a See Lombard Sent. 1v, d.48, c.5, $1; and Aquinas Catena aurea (Luc. 21.25-27), ‘Eusebius’ and 
‘Chrysostomus. Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.48, a.1, q.4, Respondeo; cf. also Bonaventure 
Comm. in Luc. 21.41 (ver. 25); and Aquinas, Cat. aur. (Luc. 21.25-27), ‘Eusebius. — *See Mid- 
dleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.48, a.1, q.4, Respondeo. Assub is a technical loan word from Arabic 
(ash-shuhub) meaning 'falling stars' or 'shooting stars' (stellae cadentes). It appears in Latin 
translations of Aristotle (see Arist. Mete. 1.3, 341a31-341b; see also Martin 2011, 7-8). Bacon, 
Opus maius, Pars 5, De scientia perspectiva 11, d.3, c.1: “Nam impressiones inflammatae in aere 
ex vaporibus ignitis in similitudinem stellarum, quae vocantur Arabice assub ascendens et 
descendens, sunt corpora parvae quantitatis. Sed propter distantiam et motus celeritatem 
apparent habere lumen longum." * Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.48, a.1, q.4, Respondeo. 
*Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.48, a3, q.6, Respondeo; cf. Ps.-Dion. Cael. Hier. 8 (cited by Mid- 
dleton). ‘Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.48, a.1, q.6, Respondeo; cf. also Lombard Sent. 1v, d.48, 
c.5, $5 and Aquinas Catena aurea (Luc. 21.2527), "Theophylactus, ‘Chrysostomus’ and ‘Euse- 
bius: 
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197 "Fateor deinde tecum, mi Nicolae, Lactantii vaticinium de illo solis tri- 
duo esse possibile. Atqui multa possibilia sunt quae tamen numquam fue- 
rint. Posset nimirum deus, quoniam omnipotens est, caelicolas omnis e 
caelo quando colliberet deturbare et apud inferos trudere. Posset et huiusce 
mundi fabricam omnem in antiquam illam primamque materiam ex inte- 
gro pro arbitratu confundere. | Posset in mundi calce efficere ut, non modo 
triduo, sed quatriduo et in mensem sol nequaquam occideret, quae tamen 
futura omnino non credimus. Nec tantus auctor Lactantius est ut illi credere 
ac fidem aeque atque litteris sacris praestare cogamur." 


198 His in medium absolutis eodem in septimo eum locum Candidus offen- 
dit ubi post Antichristi mortem de mortuorum resurrectione Firmianus ita 
loquebatur: Extincta malitia et impietate compressa requiescet orbis, qui per 
tot saecula subiectus errori | nefandam pertulit servitutem. Non colentur ulte- 
rius dii manu facti, sed a templis ac pulvinaribus suis deturbata simulacra igni 
dabuntur et cum donis suis mirabilibus ardebunt<....) Post aperientur inferi et 
surgent mortui, de quibus iudicium magnum idem ipse rex ac deus faciet, cui 
summus pater et iudicandi et regnandi dabit maximam potestatem(....» Nec 
tamen universi tunc ab eo iudicabuntur, sed tantum qui sunt in religione dei 
versati. Nam qui deum non agnoverunt, quoniam sententia de his in absolutio- 
nem ferri non potest, iudicati damnatique sunt, sacris litteris testantibus non 
surrecturos esse impios in iudicium: Iudicabuntur ergo qui deum scierunt et 
facinora eorum, id est mala opera cum bonis collata ponderabuntur, ut si plura. 
et gravia fuerint bona iustaque, dentur ad vitam beatam, si autem mala supe- 
raverint, condemnentur ad poenam. 
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197 “I further agree with you, my Niccolò, that Lactentius' prediction regard- 
ing the three days of the sun is possible. But many things are possible that 
still never happened. Of course God, because he is omnipotent, could cast 
down from heaven all the celestial bodies when he pleased and thrust them 
into the underworld. He could also at his discretion dissolve the whole fab- 
ric of this world once more into that ancient and prime matter. At the end of 
the world he could cause the sun not to set, not only for three days, but for 
four days or for a month, which we still don't believe is going to happen. Nor 
is Lactentius such a great authority that we are forced to believe and trust 
him as much as the sacred scriptures.” 


198 Once hed finished these remarks, Candido came on that passage in 
book 7 where Firmianus wrote this about the resurrection of the dead fol- 
lowing the death of the Antichrist: 


When evil is thus wiped out and impiety suppressed, the world will 
have peace again; for so many years it has been subject to error, and 
has endureda wicked servitude. There will be no more worship of Gods 
made by hand; their images will be turned out of their temples and off 
their couches and burnt, and they will burn together with their extraor- 
dinary offerings. [...] After this the underworld will open and the dead 
will rise, and the great verdict will be delivered on them by the same 
king and God who has received from his father most high the supreme 
power both of judgment and of kingship. [...] Not all men will then be 
judged by God, however: only those well practiced in God's religion. 
Those who have not acknowledged God are judged and condemned 
because no verdict upon them can result in acquittal; holy scripture 
bears witness: ‘the impious will not be resurrected for judgment. Only 
those who know God therefore will be judged, and their deeds, their 
evil deeds, that is, will be weighed in the balance against their good 
deeds, so that if their good and just deeds are more numerous and sig- 
nificant, they will be dispatched to the life of bliss, but if their evil deeds 
prevail, they will be condemned to punishment.? 


a Lact. Inst. 7.19.8-20.6 (modified). 
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199 Et infra legebat sic: Tunc quorum peccata vel pondere vel numero prae- 
valuerint, praestringentur igni atque comburentur, quos autem plena iustitia 
et maturitas virtutis incoxerit, ignem illum non sentient; habent enim aliquid 
in se dei, quod | vim flammae repellat ac respuat. Tanta vis est innocentiae, ut 
ab ea ignis ille refugiat innoxius, qui accepit a deo hanc potestatem, ut impios 
urat, iustis obtemperet. Nec tamen quisquam putet animas post mortem pro- 
tinus iudicari; nam omnes in una communique custodia detinentur, donec 
tempus adveniat quo iudex maximus meritorum faciat examen. Tunc quorum 
fuerit probata iustitia, hi praemium immortalitatis accipient, quorum autem 
peccata et scelera detecta, non resurgent, sed cum impiis in easdem tenebras 
recondentur ad certa supplicia destinati. 


200 Et infra legebat: Fieri semel resurrectionem necesse est, cum malum fue- 
rit ablatum, quoniam eos qui resurrexerint nec mori iam ulterius nec violari 
ullo modo fas est, ut beatam possint agere vitam quorum mors resignata est. 
Rursum infra: Veniet igitur summi et maximi dei filius, ut vivos ac mortuos 
iudicet. 


201 Et post pauca legebat: Verum cum ille deleverit iniustitiam iudiciumque 
maximum fecerit ac iustos qui a principio fuerunt ad vitam restauraverit, mille 
annis | inter homines versabitur eosque iustissimo imperio reget...» Tunc qui 
erunt in corporibus vivi, non morientur, sed per mille annos infinitam multi- 
tudinem generabunt et erit suboles eorum sancta et deo cara. Qui autem ab 
inferis suscitabuntur, ii praeerunt viventibus veluti indices. Gentes vero non 
extinguentur omnino, sed quaedam relinquentur in victoriam dei, ut trium- 
phentur a iustis et subiugentur perpetuae servituti. Sub idem tempus etiam 
princeps daemonum, qui est machinator omnium malorum, catenis vincietur 
et erit in custodia mille annis | caelestis imperii, quo iustitia in orbe regnabit, 
ne quod malum adversus populum dei moliatur. Post cuius adventum congre- 
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199 Anda bit lower he read this: 


Those whose sins are excessive in weight or number will be scorched 
and burnt by the fire, but those who are fully imbued with justice and 
are ripe in virtue will not feel it, since they have in them an element 
of God to repel the effect of the flame and to reject it. The power of 
innocence is so great that the fire retreats before it with no harm done 
because it has received its mission, of burning the impious and respect- 
ing the just, from God. For no one should think that souls are judged 
immediately upon dying, however; all are kept under one common 
guard until the moment comes when their merits are tested by the 
supreme judge. Then the prize of immortality will go to those whose 
justice of behavior is established, but there will be no resurrection for 
those whose sins and crimes are exposed; they will be buried in the 
same darkness with the impious, doomed to certain punishment.? 


200 And even lower he read: 'Resurrection is therefore bound to happen 
once only, at the removal of evil, because it is not right for those who have 
risen again to die any more or to be attacked in any way, so they can live the 
life of bliss with their death cancelled’> And lower again: ‘The son of God 
most high and most great will come to judge the living and the dead.' 


201 And a few lines later he read: 


When he has destroyed injustice and made his supreme judgment and 
restored to life the just who were so from the start, he will spend a thou- 
sand years with men and will rule them with great justice[....] At that 
time, those alive in the flesh will not die but will produce children with- 
out number during those thousand years, and their offspring will be 
holy and precious to God; those raised from the underworld will be in 
charge of the living like judges. Other people will not be wiped out alto- 
gether; some will be left for God's victory, so that the just may triumph 
over them and put them into perpetual servitude. At the same time 
even the prince of demons, who is the fabricator of all evils, will be put 
in chains and kept under guard for the thousand years of heaven's con- 
trol, when justice will reign on earth, in case he starts to try any evil 
against God's people. After God's coming the just will gather from all 


? Lact. Inst. 7.21.6-8 (modified). Lact. Inst. 7.22.15. *Lact. Inst. 7.24.1; cf. DTL 2.196. 
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gabuntur iusti ex omni terra peractoque iudicio civitas sancta constituetur in 
medio terrae, in qua ipse conditor deus cum iustis dominantibus commore- 
tur<....) Tunc auferentur a mundo tenebrae illae quibus occaecatur caelum, 
et luna claritudinem solis accipiet nec minuetur ulterius, sol autem septies 
tanto quam nunc est clarior fiet. Terra vero aperiet fecunditatem suam et uber- 
rimas fruges sua sponte generabit, rupes montium melle sudabunt, per rivos 
vina decurrent et flumina lacte inundabunt; mundus denique ipse gaudebit 
et omnis rerum natura laetabitur erepta et liberata dominio mali et impie- 
tatis et sceleris et erroris. Non bestiae per hoc tempus sanguine alentur, non 
aves praeda, sed quieta et placida erunt omnia. Leones et vituli ad praesepe 
simul stabunt, lupus ovem non rapiet, canis non venabitur, accipitres et aqui- 
lae non nocebunt, infantes cum serpentibus ludent. Denique tunc fient illa, 
quae poetae aureis temporibus facta esse iam Saturno regnante dixerunt. Quo- 
rum error hinc exortus est, quod prophetae futurorum pleraque sic proferunt et 
enuntiant quasi iam peracta. Visiones enim divino spiritu offerebantur oculis 
eorum et videbant illa in conspectu suo quasi fieri et terminari. Quae vaticinia 
eorum cum paulatim fama vulgasset, quoniam profani a sacramento igno- 
rabant quatenus dicerentur, completa esse iam veteribus saeculis illa omnia 
putaverunt, quae fieri complerique non poterant | homine regnante. Cum vero 
deletis religionibus impiis et scelere compresso subiecta erit deo terra, 


'cedet | et ipse mari vector nec nautica pinus 
mutabit merces, omnis feret omnia tellus. 

Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem; 
robustis quoque iam tauris iuga solvet arator. 


Tunc etiam 


‘molli flavescet campus arista 
incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva 
et durae quercus sudabunt rosida mella. 
Nec varios discet mentiri lana colores, 
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over the world, and after his judgment the holy city will be set up at 
the centre of earth, and God himself will dwell in it with the just in 
control[....] Then the darkness that blocks out the sky will be removed 
from earth, and the moon will take on the sun's brightness and not be 
reduced thereafter, and the sun will become seven times brighter than 
it now is. The earth will disclose its fertility and breed rich fruit of its 
own accord, the rocks of the hills will ooze with honey, and the rivers 
will swell with milk; the world itself will rejoice and all nature will be 
glad at being plucked into freedom from the dominion of evil, impiety, 
wickedness, and error. Wild beasts will not feed on blood in this period, 
nor birds on prey; everything will instead be peaceful and quiet. Lions 
and calves will stand together at the stall, wolf will not seize lamb, dog 
will not hunt, hawk and eagle will do no harm, and children will play 
with snakes. This will be the time for all those things to happen that 
the poets claimed for the golden age when Saturn was king. The mis- 
take aboutthem arises from the fact that prophets foretelling the future 
keep putting plenty forward like that, delivering it as if it has taken 
place. Visions were put before their eyes by the divine spirit, and they 
saw things in their sight as if in process and completion. Their words of 
prophecy were slowly spread by rumor, but those outside God's mys- 
tery did not know their scope; they thought it was all stuff over and 
done with long before, because it could not take place in the reign of a 
man. When wrong religions have been destroyed, however, and crime 
has been suppressed, and the earth is subject to God, 'Merchants will 
leave the sea, ship's timbers will not haggle for bargains; all things will 
grow everywhere on earth. The soil will suffer no ploughshares, the vine 
no knife; the ploughman too will release his sturdy oxen from the yoke’. 
Then too, 'The field will turn yellow with soft awns, and the grape will 
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ipse sed in pratis aries iam suave rubenti 
murice, iam croceo mutabit vellera luto, 
sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 
Ipse lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera nec magnos metuent armenta leones. 


Quae poeta secudum Cymaeae Sibyllae carmina prolocutus est. 


202 Hoc loco Nicolaus Candidi sermonem infrinxit. “Plane mihi,” dicebat, 
*visum est his Lactantii verbis Isaiam eum vaticinantem audivisse. Similia 
namque proloquuntur quo mihi persuadeo Firmianum prophetam eum lec- 
titasse. Ait enim: Conflabunt, in novissimis diebus, gladios suos in vomeres, et 
lanceas suas in falces. Non levabit gens contra gentem gladium, nec exercebunt 
ullum ad proelium. Et alibi: Habitabit lupus cum agno, et pardus cum haedo 
accubabit; vitulus et leo et ovis simul morabuntur, et puer parvulus minabit 
eos. Vitulus et ursus pascentur, simul requiescent catuli eorum; et leo quasi bos 
comedet paleas. Et delectabitur infans ab ubere super foramen aspidis; et in 
caverna reguli, qui ablactatus fuerit manum suam mittet." 


203 Candidus his auditis prosequebatur sermonem suum et Firmiani haec 
verba lectitabat: Diximus paulo ante in principio regni sancti fore, ut a deo 
princeps daemonum vinciatur. Sed idem, cum mille anni regni hoc est sep- 
tem milia coeperint terminari, solvetur denuo et custodia emissus exibit atque 
omnes gentes quae tunc erunt sub dicione | iustorum concitabit, ut inferant 
bellum sanctae civitati. Et colligetur ex omni orbe innumerabilis populus natio- 
num et obsidebit et circumdabit civitatem. Tunc veniet novissima ira dei super 
gentes, et debellabit eas usque ad unum(....» Populus autem dei illis tribus 
diebus sub concavis terrae occultabitur, donec ira dei adversus gentes et extre- 
mum iudicium terminetur. | Tunc exibunt iusti de latebris suisQ....» Et genus 
omne impiorum radicitus interibit nec erit in hoc mundo ulla iam natio 
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hang reddening amid uncut brambles, and tough oaks will drip the 
dewy honey. ‘Wool will not learn to copy different colours: the ram 
at pasture will vary his fleece himself, sometimes to a soft pink hue, 
sometimes to a yellow ochre, and red dye will the feeding lambs, of its 
own accord. Nanny goats will bring their milk-distended udders home 
themselves, and herds will have no fear of great lions. Virgil follows the 
Sibyl of Cumae in saying this.? 


202 At that point Niccoló interrupted Candido's reading and said: "To me 
these words of Lactentius clearly imply that he had heard Isaiah prophesy- 
ing. For they both say similar things, so I conclude that Firmianus has read 
the prophet. For Isaiah said: ‘In the last days they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.» And elsewhere: 


The wolf will live with the lamb, the leopard will lie down with the kid, 
the calf and the lion and the yearling together; and a little child will 
lead them. The cow will feed with the bear, their young will lie down 
together and the lion will eat straw like the ox. The infant will play near 
the cobra's den, and the young child will put its hand into the viper's 
nest.”¢ 


203 After Candido heard this he resumed his reading with these words of 
Firmianus: 


We said a little earlier that at the beginning of the holy reign the prince 
of demons would be put in chains by God. When the thousand years of 
the reign (which is seven thousand years of ours) begin to end, he will 
be set free again, and once released from custody he will go forth and 
gather all the nations then under the control of the just to make war 
upon the holy city. A countless host of people will gather from all over 
the world, and they will surround the city and lay siege to it. Then God’s 
final wrath will come upon the nations, and he will campaign against 
them to their last man[....] The people of God, however, will hide for 
these three days in hollows of the earth, until the wrath of God against 
the nations and his final judgment are done. Then the just will emerge 
from their lairs[....] And the whole population of the impious will be 


? Lact. Inst. 7.24.2-11; Verg. Ecl. 4.38-41; 4.28-30; 4.43-45; and 4.21-22 (modified). Isa. 2.4. 
*[sa. 1.6-8. 
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amplius praeter solam gentem dei(....» Cum vero completi fuerint mille anni, 
renovabitur a deo mundus et caelum complicabitur et terra mutabitur. Et 
transformabit deus homines in similitudinem angelorum et erunt candidi sicut 
nix et versabuntur semper in conspectu omnipotentis et Domino suo sacrífi- 
cabunt et servient in aeternum. Eodem tempore fiet secunda illa et publica 
omnium resurrectio, in qua excitabuntur impii ad cruciatus sempiternos. Hi 
sunt qui manu facta coluerunt, qui dominum mundi ac parentem vel nescie- 
runt vel abnegaverunt. Sed et dominus illorum cum ministris suis comprehen- 
detur ad poenamque damnabitur, cum quo pariter omnis turba impiorum pro 
suis facinoribus in conspectu angelorum atque iustorum perpetuo igni crema- 
bitur in aeternum. 


QUID SENECA DE LACTENTII PRAESENSERIT ELOQUENTIA 


204 Cum haec de Lactantii opinione Candidus admirantibus nobis actitas- 
set, haud minus quidem eiusce viri eloquentiam inter legendum quam doc- 
trinam sugillare, nescio ne dixerim suppunctare, videbatur. Dicebat enim 
(credo id tamen magis ioco quam serio) Senecam multo ante tempore 
mente, ut ipse dicebat, praesaga Lactantium affuturum multaque dissertu- 
rum praesensisse, et quasi eo tempore ex contubernalibus suis unum | his 
paucis illum convenisse: "Soles, Lactanti, magno cursu verba convellere, quae 
non effundis immo premis et urges. Plura enim tibi eveniunt quam quibus 
vox una sufficiat. Hoc non probo in philosopho, cuius scriptio et pronuntiatio, 
quemadmodum et vita debet esse composita; nihil enim ordinatum est, quod 
praecipitatur et properat. Quemadmodum per proclive currentium non ubi 
visum est, gradus sistitur, sed incitato corporis pondere serpit ac longius quam 
vult efferetur; sic ista tua dicendi et scribendi celeritas, immo levitas, nec in 
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utterly dead, and there will be no nation on earth any more except the 
one people of God[....] When the thousand years are over, God will 
renew the world, fold up the sky and alter the earth. He will transform 
men to look like angels, and they will be white as snow; they will be 
at all times in the sight of the almighty, and they will sacrifice to their 
lord and serve him for ever. At the same time there will be that second, 
public resurrection of everybody, when the unjust will be ejected into 
eternal torment. The impious are those who worshipped things made 
by hand, who did not know or refused to acknowledge the lord and 
father of the world. Their lord himself will be arrested with his servants 
and will be condemned to punishment, and with him the whole mob 
of the impious will be burnt for their sins for ever with perpetual fire 
in the sight of the angels and the just.? 


WHATSENECA ANTICIPATED ABOUT 
THE ELOQUENCE OF LACTENTIUS 


204 When Candido had recited these things on the views of Lactentius to 
our admiration, he seemed in the course of reading to censure the man's 
eloquence no less than his teaching, or should I say, to mark it for deletion." 
For he said (I believe more in jest than in earnest) that Seneca's foreboding 
mind, as Candido put it, long ago had a hunch that Lactentius would show 
up and discuss many things. Seneca had addressed him with these few words 
as if Lactentius were one of his contemporary, intimate friends: 


You are wont, Lactentius, to wrench up your words with a mighty rush 
which you don't let flow, but make them crowd and dash upon each 
other. For the words come to you in such a quantity, that a single voice 
is inadequate to utter them. I do not approve this in a philosopher; his 
writing and speech, like his life, should be composed; and nothing that 
rushes headlong and is hurried is well ordered. [...] Just as, when you 
run downhill, you cannot stop at the point where you had decided to 
stop, but your steps are carried along by the momentum of your body 
andare borne beyond the place where you wished to halt, so your speed 
of speech and writing, or rather lightness, has no control over itself, nor 


Lact. Inst. 7.26177. "Rho Imit. 34": "CANCELLARE: ... Sed ‘suppunctare’ est litteras supposi- 
tis punctis damnare.” Dots beneath letters or words are commonly found in Mss to indicate 
deletions, either of individual letters or of words. 
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sua potestate est nec satis decora philosophiae, quae ponere debet verba, non 
proiicere, et pedetentim procedere." 


SEXTUS DECIMUS ERROR 


205 Tunc ad dogma suum et errores explicandos Candidus ipse reverteba- 
tur. "Dixit enim Firmianus, uti audivistis, non universi a deo iudicabuntur, sed 
tantum | qui sunt in religione dei versati. Soli igitur Christiani, nulli alii, si suo 
errori credimus, iudicandi sunt. Credo virum hunc litteras sacras aliquando 
inspexisse, sed aut illas non intellexisse aut illarum facile oblitum esse. Apo- 
stolus namque Omnes enim, ait, nos manifestari oportet ante tribunal Christi, 
ut referat unusquisque propria corporis, prout gessit, sive bonum sive malum. 


206 "Lactantius etenim distinguere nescivit pro meritis in iudicio finali 
atque demeritis disceptationem; pro meritis vero et demeritis retributio- 
nem esse futuram. Itaque quoad retributionem, tam mali quam boni, omnes 
iudicabuntur; quo autem ad disceptationem seu discussionem non omnes 
quidem, sive in religione nostra sive alibi, versati fuerint. Quae ut clarius 
innoteant, qui aliqua bona permixta suis malis habuere, at mala praepon- 
derabunt, iudicabuntur | peribuntque. Quorum vero mala bonis impermixta 
fuerunt, ut ii qui fundamento fidei caruere, nequaquam disceptando etsi 
retribuendo iudicabuntur, tamen apud inferos damnati in aeternum detru- 
dentur. Alii quoque qui bona suis permixta malis habuerunt, at bona ipso 
in iudicio praeponderabunt, iudicabuntur quidem salvabunturque. Quorum 
denique merita tam perfecta fuere, quod nullis malis aut paucissimis permi- 
scebantur, ut perfecti viri et etiam parvuli qui ante liberi arbitrii usum ab ori- 
ginali peccato expiati mortem obiere, iudicabuntur siquidem et beatitudine 
aeterna perfruentur. Lactantius autem, uti scripsit ita intellexit, non univer- 
sos scilicet, sed qui sunt dumtaxat in religione dei versati iudicari debere. 
Quod non sanum sed erroneum omnino iudicatur, neque, cum auctoritate 
careat, sermo suus interpretandus est. 


3 Sextus...Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta non universi... 
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is seemly for philosophy, since philosophy should carefully place her 
words, not fling them out, and should proceed step by step.? 


THE SIXTEENTH ERROR 


205 Candido then returned to the explication of his doctrine and errors. “For 
Firmianus said, as you've heard: ‘Not all men will be judged by God: only 
those well practiced in God's religion’> Consequently, only the Christians 
are to be judged, and no one else, if we believe his error. I think this man 
has occasionally looked through the holy scriptures, but he has either failed 
to understand them or has easily forgotten them. For the Apostle says: 'For 
we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, so that each one may 
receive what is due for what he has done in the body, whether good or evil.'* 


206 "Now Lactentius didn't know to distinguish the debate in the final judg- 
ment for merit and demerit; yet there will be a retribution for merit and 
demerit. Therefore as regards retribution, all will be judged, the good as well 
as the bad; not all, however, will be involved in the debate or discussion, 
whether from our religion or from another. But to make this more clear, those 
who had some good deeds mixed with their evil ones, but the evil deeds out- 
weigh the good, they’ll be judged and will perish. Of the people whose evil 
deeds were unmixed with good, as those who lacked a foundation of faith, 
they'll absolutely not be judged by debate nor even by retribution, yet they'll 
be cast into the underworld, damned forever. Others also, who had their 
good deeds mixed with evil deeds, but whose good deeds outweighed the 
evil ones, will be judged and saved. Those, finally, as perfect people, whose 
merits were so perfect that they were not mixed with evil deeds or with very 
few of them, and the very small children, who've died before they could use 
free will and were purified of the original sin, will indeed be judged and enjoy 
eternal bliss.4 Lactentius, however, understood it just as he wrote it, obvi- 
ously, that not ‘all men’ must be judged, ‘but only those well practiced in 
God's religion’¢ And this must be considered insane and totally erroneous, 
and his statement mustn't be expounded because he lacks authority. 


a Sen. Ep. 40.2 and 40.7. bLact. Inst. 7.20.5. *11Cor. 5.10. ‘Throughout this para- 
graph Rs language mirrors the Compendium theologicae veritatis (719) of Hugo Ripelin of 
Strasbourg, O.P. (c. 1205-c. 1270); see Introduction 46 and n. 236.  *Lact. Inst. 7.20.5. 
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SEPTIMUS DECIMUS ERROR 


207 "Quando autem dicit Quos plena iustitia et maturitas virtutis incoxerit, 
ignem illum non sentient, credo theologos non inspexerit. Quorum aliqui 
dicunt quod qui iudice et igne adventante, sive iusti sive iniusti, viventes 
invenientur ab ipso igne resolventur. Creditur tamen in commune qui ante 
eiusce iudicis et ignis adventum proximum vivi reperientur, cessante motu 
caeli tantus calor et aestus eximius generabitur, ut qui vivent statim mortem 
oppetituri sint, quorum postmodum corpora ab igne superveniente exuren- 
tur. 


DECIMUS OCTAVUS ERROR 


208 "Errat deinde quando dicit Animas (...» omnes in una communique 
custodia detineri donec tempus adveniat quo iudex maximus meritorum faciat 
examen, et post mortem igitur illas non statim iudicari. Quae est namque illa- 
rum communis | ipsa custodia? Aliae quidem felices caelos inhabitant; aliae 
apud inferos detente cruciantur. Item oblitus sententiae qua dixerat non ab 
ipso deo universes iudicatum iri, sed tantum qui sunt in dei religione versati. 
Hoc loco paulo infra aliter sentit et docet: Veniet, inquit, summi et maximi 
dei filius ut vivos et mortuos iudicet. Ubi cum de universis loqui intellegatur, 
non solum, ut antea dixit, qui in dei religione versati sunt iudicabuntur. 


DECIMUS NONUS ERROR 


209 "Credo deinde non clare intellexerit cum ait: Qui autem ab inferis susci- 
tabuntur, ii praeerunt viventibus veluti indices. Numquid qui in inferno cru- 
ciantur aut purgatorio illi fuerint? Quinque modis intellexisse potuit iudi- 
cium cuipiam posse congruere. Primo ex ordinaria potestate: et ita tota trini- 
tas iudicabit. Secundo ex delegata potestate: sic Christo in quantum homini 


1 Septimus...Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta Quando autem... — 10 Decimus...Error no. mg. O!V! 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ERROR 


207 "When he further says that 'those who are fully imbued with justice and 
are ripe with virtue will not feel the fire,’ I think he has not read the theolo- 
gians. For some of them say that those who'll be found living at the arrival 
of the judge and fire, whether just or unjust, will be dissolved by fire. Yet it's 
commonly believed about those who'll be found alive just before the arrival 
of this judge and fire, that the cessation of heaven's motion will produce such 
extraordinary warmth and heat that the living are going to die immediately, 
and the overwhelming fire will consume their bodies.^ 


THE EIGHTEENTH ERROR 


208 “He errs next when he says that ‘the souls [...] are kept under one com- 
mon guard until the moment comes when their merits are tested by the 
supreme judge' and that therefore they will 'not be judged immediately after 
dying.* Now what's this common guard’ of theirs? Some blessed souls dwell 
in heaven; others are tortured while detained in the underworld. He's also 
forgotten his statement that God will not judge everyone but ‘only those well 
practiced in God's religion.“ A little later in this passage he interprets it dif- 
ferently and teaches: 'The son of God most high and most great will come to 
judge the living and the dead/* Here, because he's obviously talking about 
everyone, not only those will be judged ‘well practiced in God's religion," as 
he said earlier. 


THE NINETEENTH ERROR 


209 “I also think he had no clear understanding when he writes: ‘Those 
raised from the underworld will be in charge of the living like judges.’ Now 
would that be the people who are tortured in the underworld or in purga- 
tory? He could've understood that ‘judging’ can correspond to someone ‘in 
five modes. In the first mode ‘from ordinary power: and in this way the Trin- 
ity asa whole will judge.” In the second mode ‘from delegated power’: in this 


^ Lact. Inst. 7.21.6. "SeeSorokina 2020. *Lact. Inst. 7.21.7. ‘Lact. Inst. 7.20.5. *Lact. Inst. 
7.244. fLact. Inst. 7.24.5. SLact. Inst. 7.24.3. Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.47, a.1, q.7, Concl. 
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iudicium tribuetur. Loco tertio iudicaturi dicuntur, qui dignitate quadam ipsi 
Christo assistant, quemadmodum apostoli virique perfecti, non quidem quo 
iudici consulant aut aliqua auctoritate fungantur. Quartis iudicium appro- 
bandi donabitur: hi omnes electi fuerint supremi iudicis sententiam compro- 
bantes. Ultimi comparatione quadam iudices dicentur: nam qui minus mali 
vixerunt sceleratiores condemnabunt. Viri namque Ninivitae, quod ex evan- 
gelio legitur, surgent in iudicio cum generatione hac et condemnabunt eam. 


VICESIMUS ERROR 


210 "Posses iam, mi Nicolae, pro his ultimis Lactantium tuum interpretari. 
Ego autem credo illum nequaquam hos sensus attigisse. De mille autem 
annis post iudicium et civitate illa constituenda et daemone vinciendo quid 
sentiendum sit | hesterna die et plane et clare intellexistis. Quando autem 
vaticinanti Isaiae Firmianum tuum aequare contendis—ille enim dixit 
Habitabit lupus cum agno; hic vero Leones et vituli ad praesepe simul sta- 
bunt; lupus ovem non rapiet—credo ego diverso calle eos profectos esse. 
Isaiae namque sermo metaphoricus est: lupum’ pro ‘superbo, | ‘agnum’ pro 
‘humili, et ita in reliquis verbis illis significari volens. Lactantius autem sine 
ulla metaphora aetatem auream illis mille annis tandem affore delirus ima- 
ginatur. Isaias sermonem suum ad futuram sub Christo nascente universa- 
lem pacem refert et dirigit. Lactantius autem ea illa quae vaticinatur civitati 
illi celeberrimae sed imaginariae ut certe futura quaedam accommodat et 
ascribit. 


8 Vicesimus Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta Habitabit lupus... 
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way judicial power will be conferred on Christ ‘insofar as he is human. In 
the third mode, those will be said to be judges who assist Christ by reason of 
some 'dignity, like the apostles and 'perfect people, but 'not to give advice to 
the judge’ or to discharge some ‘authority-> To those in the fourth mode judi- 
cial power to approve will be granted: 'all the elect' are going to confirm 'the 
sentence of the supreme judge.: Those in the final mode will be said to be 
judges ‘by some comparison’: in this instance those who've lived ‘less badly’ 
will condemn those more criminal. For ‘the men of Nineveh, as is read in the 
gospel, ‘will rise up in judgment with this generation and condemn it. 


THE TWENTIETH ERROR 


210 "Now you could, my Niccoló, consider your Lactentius as speaking for 
the final group. I, however, believe that he never achieved those insights. 
Now you've plainly and clearly understood yesterday what should be 
thought about the 1,000 years after the judgment, about the foundation of 
that city, and about the shackling of the demon.* But now you are trying to 
put your Lactentius on a par with the prophet Isaiah. For Isaiah said: 'the 
wolf shall live with the lamb.f Whereas Lactentius said: lions and calves will 
stand together at the stall, wolf will not seize lamb.’ In this I think they've 
taken divergent paths. For Isaiah uses a metaphor: he intends *wolf' to mean 
‘proud, ‘lamb’ to mean ‘humble’, and likewise in those other words.” Lacten- 
tius on the other hand, absent any metaphor, insanely imagines that with 
those 1,000 years the Golden Age will finally arrive. Isaiah with this state- 
ment refers and points to the future universal peace at the coming of Christ. 
But Lactentius applies and ascribes those things he prophesies to that most 
famous but imaginary city as some future assured events. 


a Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.47, a3, q.7, Concl. Middleton Sup. Sent. rv, d.47, a.1, q.7, Concl. 
* Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.47, a3, q.7, Concl.; this implies that they will only say “Amen!” 
d Middleton Sup. Sent. 1v, d.47, a3, q.7, Concl.; Luc. 11.32 and Matt. 12.41. *See DTL 2.175176. 
fIsa. 1.6. Lact. Inst. 7.24.8. See Glossa ord. (interlinear) Isa. 11.6. 
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ULTIMUS ERROR 


211 “Sed ad cumulum errorum suorum suamque insaniam declarandam, 
quam non poetae non historici non philosophi non astrologi non denique 
theologi defensitare aut circumloqui possent, error unus inter errores suos 
qui multi et diversi uti iam triduo audivistis exagitati sunt a fide et reli- 
gione nostra prorsus abhorrens coram recensendus est. Docet vir iste, qui 
iactabundus e caelo se litteras sacras hausisse gloriatur, duo iudicia uni- 
versalia duasque resurrectiones esse venturas. In fine igitur sexti millesimi 
et iudicium primum et resurrectionem primam fore testatur. Sequentibus 
autem tunc annis mille populus dei cum principe suo Christo pace quiete 
et otio—ea namque tota tempestate diabolus in compedibus et manicis fer- 
reis obligabitur—perfruetur, civitate illa sanctissima donatus. In fine autem 
septimi millesimi, expletis annis illis mille, solvetur e vinculis ipse diabolus 
atque gentes adversus | civitatem illam sanctam concitabit. Tunc veniet, ait, 
novissima ira dei super gentes, et debellabit eas usque ad unum. Et tunc fiet 
secunda illa et publica resurrectio iudiciumque secundum. 


212 "Quibus prophetis, quibus litteris sacris vir iste, praestantissimi patres, 
has praesensiones quae aut deliramenta omnino sunt aut insomnia aucupa- 
tus est? Credo equidem non ex deo, non ex daemone afflatum vaticinia illa 
sua, ceterum ex cerebri quadam laesione dixisse. Dicat nunc nobis philoso- 
phiam omnem esse abiiciendam. Dicamus e regione et nos illi theologiam 
sacrasque litteras eum abiecisse. Sunt et alii quidem non mediocres errores, 
qui hoc uno ex errore elici et in commune afferri possent. Verum in praesen- 
tia non nobis omnes excutiendi sunt. Habeant et alii post nos Lactantium 
lectitantes, quo suum ingenium uti nos fecimus exerceant. Sed et iam dies 
inclinata est, quae ut hinc abeamus admoneat." 


1 Ultimus Error no. mg. O!V! iuxta Tunc veniet... 
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THE LAST ERROR 


211 “But the height of his errors and folly reveals what neither poets, his- 
torians, philosophers, astrologers, nor finally theologians could defend or 
explain away. For among his many and diverse errors which you've already 
heard attacked for three days, one error must be openly reviewed because 
it's totally repugnant to our faith and religion. That man, who boastfully 
prides himself in having drawn the holy scriptures from heaven, teaches that 
there will be two universal judgments and two resurrections.* He accord- 
ingly attests that at the end of the sixth millennium a first judgment and a 
first resurrection will occur. Then, for the next thousand years, having been 
granted that holiest of cities, God's people under the Christ's leadership will 
enjoy peace, calm, and bliss. For throughout that period the devil will be 
bound in fetters and irons. At the end of the seventh millennium, after the 
1,000 year period, the devil will be loosened from his fetters and will rouse 
the nations against that holy city. Lactentius says: ‘Then God's final wrath 
will come upon the nations, and he will campaign against them to the last 
man.” And then ‘there will be that second, public resurrection’ and second 
judgment.* 


212 "But from which prophets, which holy scriptures, distinguished gen- 
tlemen, did that man derive these conjectures that are total deliriums or 
dreams. I certainly think that he made these prophesies inspired not by 
God nor by a demon but by some brain-damage. Let him now tell us that 
‘all philosophy must be discarded.’ Let's respond directly to him that he's 
discarded theology and the holy scriptures. Other errors of no small signifi- 
cance could be deduced from this one error and brought into the open. But at 
the moment we don't have to shake them all out. Let others, reading Lacten- 
tius after us, exercise their talents as we've done. But the day has now waned 
and warns us to take our leave." 


aJn the list of errors R.’s assistant wrote “two universal resurrections,” which is more correct 
than the simple “two resurrections.”  PLact. Inst. 7.26.2. *Lact. Inst. 7.26.6. 
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DEIMMORTALITATE LITTERARUM PULCHRA CONTENTIO 


213 Coeperunt tunc singuli certatim, hora iam intempesta animadversa, 
persuadere disceptationes illo triduo et pro et in Lactantium habitas litte- 
ris ipse mandarem, dicentes quando id agerem, gloriam simul et famam, 
sese meque illis cum inextinguibilem adepturos. Dicebam ipse contra non 
virum me illum esse qui votis tantis suis facere satis possem, verum id per 
eos expeditius et efficacius quidem quando illi pro ea fama et gloria habenda 
stilo manum apponerent. Erant enim ipsi qui et maiore otio ad scribendum, 
et librorum ampliore copia ad perquirendum, et memoria feliciore ad col- 
ligendum, sed et | eloquio cultiore ad exornandum me longe clariores et 
apertiores haberentur. Atqui omnia haec ornamenta, fortasse amore fortasse 
errore, in me qui ad altiorem suggestum provocare nequirem ipsi reiiciebant. 
Conticui invitus quidem, timens amicitiae fractionem. 


214 Illi autem magis urgebant dicentes: "Litterae nimirum quibus perbelle 
tu, Raudensis Antoni, tenus hac inter insignes et claros quam clarus unus et 
perinsignis evasisti. Solae sunt quae dormientia ac peritura saecula omnino 
nesciant immortalitatem venditent in omnemque posteritatem monimenta 
haud quaquam defutura polliceantur. Fuerunt et extant qui difficiles cau- 
sas apud reges et principes summosque pontifices perorent saepenumero 
et orationes compositissimas habeant; arte quidem ingenio et in omnem 
eventum dicendi peritia et facultate praediti, quippe qui dum nominis sui 
claritudinem celebritatemque ipso ex munere dumtaxat oratorio longe late- 
que diffudisse gloriantur, falluntur siquidem et longe aberrant. Quid ambi- 
gimus? Mortem quidem illorum alta quaedam insequitur oblivio, atque in 
tenebras tandem ne dignoscantur, paene omnes evanescunt. Nonne Cras- 
sus et Antonius, Romanae eloquentiae illa duo lumina immo numina, cum 
magis dicendi quam scribendi gloria ducerentur, in tenebras iam oblitterati 
et extincti prorsus nescirentur, nisi divinus ipse Cicero, preco suus, eos libro 
illo De oratore pulcherrimo ab oblivione asseruisset atque in lucem illos sta- 
tuisset? 
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A GENTEEL DEBATE ABOUT IMMORTALITY FROM WRITING 


213 Then, taking note that he hour was already late, they each vied with the 
other to persuade me to write down the disputes for and against Lacten- 
tius covered during these three days. They said that should I accomplish 
this, they as well as I would collectively acquire everlasting glory and fame. 
I objected that I was not the man who could satisfy their high expectations. 
It would be, [I said,] more expedient and efficacious for them if they would 
put their hand to a pen to acquire that fame and glory. For they themselves 
were the sort of men who had greater leisure to write, larger collections of 
books for research, more fertile memories for compiling, but were, more- 
over, considered far more articulate and lucid than me with better styles of 
writing. But they, maybe affectionately or maybe erroneously, threw all these 
distinctions back at me who was unable to appeal to a higher tribunal. I, 
then, reluctantly fell silent, apprehensive about breaching our friendship. 


214 But they kept insisting and said:? "Unquestionably, Antonio da Rho, it's 
through writing that you have admirably emerged to this point as one distin- 
guished and famous person among famous and distinguished people. Only 
writing, which has no familiarity with sleeping ages that will vanish, offers 
the reward of immortality and promises that a written record won't fail for 
all posterity. There were and are those who frequently plead cases before 
kings, princes, and popes and deliver beautifully-crafted speeches. They are 
truly endowed with art and talent and with the experience and capacity to 
speak on any occasion. Yet they are mistaken and seriously err when they 
boast of having spread the luster and fame of their name far and wide from 
their oratorical endeavor alone. Why are we debating it? A profound obliv- 
ion will surely follow their death, and in the end nearly all will vanish into 
darkness, not to be recognized. What about Crassus and Antonius, those two 
stars or rather gods of Roman eloquence? Wouldn't they now, because they 
were drawn more to the glory of speaking than writing, be utterly unknown, 
forgotten in darkness, and expunged from memory, if their herald, the divine 
Cicero himself, hadn't rescued them from oblivion and luminously displayed 
them in that beautiful book The Orator? 


a Most of paragraphs 214—217 are lifted from R.’s Proem. 37^. 
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215 “Videmus | et ab his alios, videlicet reges toto orbe ac principes, qui 
si fato quodam (ne dicamus militari prudentia) exercitus instructissimos | 
fuderint, hostes profligarint, duces et primarios ad triumphum captivos 
invexerint, bella navalia multa confecerint, classes denique munitissimas 
superaverint, sese tunc caelos attigisse et immortales evasisse prorsus arbi- 
trantur. Tacemus hic conditas civitates, molita vel oppida, erecta palatia, 
excitata templa; insulas praeterea cenationes porticus signa statuas sepul- 
cra triumphales arcus et huius generis multa quae aeternitati quodammodo 
videntur aspirare praeterimus. 


216 “Verum quanto errore hi ducantur ac tota devient via qui sine litte- 
ris humanitatem exuere, induere vero divinitatem quandam putant! Excor- 
des ipsi quidem et amentes, immo caeci, nihil satis intellegunt. Quot enim 
numero (non ‘ab urbe’ dixerimus, ceterum ‘ab orbe’ condito) commissa 
commentari licet acerbissima proelia, quot dirutas civitates, deductas colo- 
nias, regiones exhaustas, translata regna? Quot deinde victorias, quot lau- 
reas, quot triumphos, quorum omnium memoria una cum gestis rebus ipsis 
extincta est? Quae si ex Herodoto aliquo aut Livio perscripta fuissent, for- 
tasse adhuc memoria et codicibus viverent et in commune haberentur lege- 
renturque. Etenim ut Flaccus ait: 


Nec magis expressi vultus per aenea signa, 
quam per vatis opus mores animique virorm 
clarorum apparent. 


217 “Itaque Cornelia domus, quo triumphos suos illustraret, Ennium fovit 
et coluit. Hector Naevium habuit, Achilles Homerum, Aeneas ipse Vergi- 
lium. Quantum autem in summis viris ambitio gloriae laudumque immensa 
cupido spiraverit ex Caesare et Alexandro cognoscere datur. Ille cum in 
Hispania, inquit | Suetonius, apud Gades in templo Herculis imaginem 
Magni Alexandri vidisset ingemuit. Et quasi pertaesus ignaviam suam, quod 
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215 "Next to these orators we obviously see also other kings and princes 
throughout world who think they've touched the heavens and have even 
become immortals if by any fate (let's not say military prowess) they've slain 
superbly trained armies, crushed the enemy, led away captive generals and 
chiefs in their triumph, successfully concluded many sea battles, and finally 
conquered the most heavily armored fleets. We here keep silent about the 
founding of cities, the erection of forts and palaces, and the building of 
temples. We likewise don't mention large-houses;? dining halls, colonnades, 
reliefs, statues, tombs, triumphal arches and many similar things that some- 
how seem to aspire to eternity. 


216 "But by how great an error these people get duped and go completely 
astray who think that without writing they can shed their humanity and 
assume a certain divinity! Indeed, being moronic and demented, or rather 
blind, they comprehend next to nothing. For how might one enumerate— 
we won't say, since the founding ‘of Rome, but ‘of the World'—the extremely 
fierce battles fought, the many cities destroyed, the colonies founded, the 
regions wiped out, the kingdoms transferred? How many victories, then, 
how many laurel wreaths or triumphs can be mentioned, all of which had 
their memory extinguished along with the deeds themselves? And if some 
Herodotus or Livy had recorded these events in full, they might yet live on 
in memory and codices and be publicly declaimed and read. For as Horace 
said: 'And features are seen with no more truth when moulded in statues of 
bronze, than are the manners and minds of famous heroes, when set forth 
in the poet's work.^ 


217 "Therefore the Cornelia family cherished and favored Ennius so he 
would give luster to their triumphs. Hector had Naevius, Achilles Homer, and 
Aeneas himself Virgil." We can learn from Caesar and Alexander the extent 
that ambition for glory and the immense desire for praise has inspired great 
men. When the former, says Suetonius, had seen in Spain at Gades in the 
‘temple of Hercules’ a statue ‘of Alexander the Great, he heaved a sigh. And 


aR. must have imagined an insula to be something like a Renaissance palazzo, that is, a large 
building surrounded by porticoes, having more than one story (Imit. 63": “Domus: ... Insula 
... erat domus porticibus circumsepta ..."). He did not understand that an insula was a tene- 
ment house for the common people. The best preserved examples came to light in 1939-1942 
with the excavations at Ostia (see Calza and Becatti1974). "Hor. Ep. 2.1.248-250. “See Cic. 
Arch. 22. 
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nihil a se memorabile actum esset in aetate qua Alexander iam orbem terra- 
rum subegisset, missionem continuo efflagitavit ad captandas quam primum 
maiorum rerum occasiones. Hunc tamen omnes historici celebrant. | Ipse- 
met quoque ne fortasse memoria sua deleretur omnino scriptorum inopia 
et interret, et Gallica quidem bella ex se confecta et civilia litteris elegan- 
tissimo stilo mediis ipsis in proeliis demandavit. Alexander autem Quam 
multos scriptores rerum suarum, ait Cicero, secum habuisse dicitur. Atque is 
tamen cum in Sigeo ad Achillis tumulum astitisset: ‘O fortunate,’ inquit, ‘adu- 
lescens qui tuae virtutis praeconem Homerum inveneris!" 


218 "Nullus enim umquam constanti gloria claruit nisi ex suo vel alieno 
scripto. Eadem est enim asini et cuiusvis memoria imperatoris post modi- 
cum tempus et gloria nisi scripturae succurant. Cum orationem Pro Milone 
Cicero haberet, Ex omnibus, inquit, praemiis virtutis, si esset habenda ratio 
praemiorum, amplissimum esse praemium gloriam diceremus, esse hanc 
unam quae brevitatem vitae posteritatis memoria consolaretur, quae effice- 
ret ut absentes adessemus, mortui viveremus, hanc denique esse cuius gradi- 
bus etiam homines in caelum viderentur ascendere. Cum aliam Pro Archia 
poeta Trahimur omnes, ait, studio laudis, et optimus quisque maxime glo- 
ria ducitur. Ipsi illi philosophi etiam illis libellis, quos de gloria contemnenda 
scribunt, nomen suum inscribunt, in eo ipso in quo praedicationem nobilita- 
temque despiciunt, praedicari de se | ac nominari volunt. Vir enim iste philo- 
sophus et orator eximius tanta dulcedine gloriae trahebatur ut pro immor- 
talitate adipiscenda—oblitus se esse Ciceronem—ad Lucceium quemdam 
inter cetera scriberet ut illum et gesta sua suis scriptis exornaret. Sed ait: 


1 merabile O, -mo- s.l. suppl. O! 3 tamen s.l. suppl. O! 1 memoria s.l. suppl. O! 20 in? 
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as if out of patience with his own incapacity in having as yet done nothing 
noteworthy at a time of life when Alexander already had brought the world 
to his feet, he straightway asked for his discharge, to grasp the first opportu- 
nity for greater enterprises.^ The latter, all historians still celebrate. Caesar 
also wanted to avoid the possibility that his memory would be destroyed 
and disappear through a scarcity of writings. So in the middle of battles, he 
entrusted to a most elegant pen the Gallic and the Civil Wars that he waged. 
On the other hand, 'how many historians of his exploits, writes Cicero, is 
Alexander said 'to have had with him. And still he, when standing on Cape 
Sigeum at the grave of Achilles said: *O happy youth, to find Homer as the 
panegyrist of your glory”? 


218 "For no one has ever shone with a permanent glory unless from his own 
or another's writing. For after a short time the glorious memory of an ass 
differs not a whit from that of any emperor unless writings sustain it. When 
Cicero delivered the speech Pro Milone he said: 


of all the rewards of virtue, if one is to make an estimate of the differ- 
ent rewards, the most honourable of all is glory; this is the only reward 
which can make amends for the shortness of life, by the recollection of 
posterity; which can cause us while absent to be present, when dead to 
be still alive; this is the thing by the steps of which men appear even to 
mount to heaven.* 


In another speech, Pro Archia, he said: 


We are all influenced by a desire of praise, and the best men are the 
most especially attracted by glory. Those very philosophers even in the 
books which they write about despising glory, put their own names on 
the title-page. In the very act of recording their contempt for renown 
and notoriety, they desire to have their own names known and talked 
of.d 


Well, the powerful attraction of glory lured that philosopher and excellent 
orator so that for the sake of acquiring immortality— having forgotten that 
he was Cicero—he wrote to a certain Lucceius, among other things, that he 
should glorify him and his deeds in his writings. What's more, he wrote: 


aSuet. Caes. 7.1. PCic. Arch.24. *Cic. Mil.97. Cic. Arch. 26. 
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Quid si illa tibi tantopere non videntur exornanda? Etenim qui semel verecun- 
diae fines transierit, eum bene et gnaviter oportet esse impudentem. Itaque te 
plane etiam atque etiam rogo, ut et ornes, et ea vehementius etiam quam for- 
tasse sentis, et leges historiae negligas <...) amorique nostro plusculum etiam 
quam concedet veritas largiare. 


219 “Putabatne Cicero se in tenebras iturum, qui alios a tenebris vendicabat? 
Putabatne divinas illas orationes suas pati ut ipse nesciretur? Putabat tot 
artes, tot doctrinas, tot ingenia, tot muneris oratorii et philosophiae libros, 
quae omnia antea ex pectore illo suo fecundissimo fluxerant, extinctum iri? | 
Quis Lucceium ipsum quem tantopere aeternis suis monimentis efflagitat 
noscet, immo quis Crassum iam dictum et Antonium? Quis Cottam, quis Sul- 
picium, Catullum, Lucium Caesarem, Hortensium et eiusce suae palestrae 
paene innumerabiles vixisse aliquando, ne dicam floruisse, non ignoraret, 
nisi ipse illos in lucem prodidisset suisque litteris exornasset? 


220 "Quis Idomenea noscet, inquit Seneca, nisi Epicurus illum suis litteris 
indidisset?<...) Atticum perire ipsius Ciceronis epistolae non sinunt. Nihil illi 
profuisset gener Agrippa et Tiberius progener et Drusus Caesar pronepos; inter 
tam magna nomina taceretur, nisi Cicero illum epistolis applicuisset. | Pro- 
funda super nos altitudo temporis veniet, pauca ingenia caput exerunt <...) 
et oblivioni resistunt. Quod Epicurus amico suo potuit promittere, hoc tibi pro- 
mitto, Lucili<....) Possum mecum duratura nomina educere. Vergilius noster 
duobus, Niso et Euryalo, memoriam aeternam promisit et praestat. Fortunate 
ambo! inquit, 


Siquid mea carmi possunt, 
nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet aevo, 
dum domus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum 
accolet imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 
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What if those transactions are not in your judgment so very deserv- 
ing of commendation? Yet, after all, à man who has once passed the 
border-line of modesty had better put a bold face on it and be frankly 
impudent. And so I again and again ask you outright, both to praise 
those actions of mine in warmer terms than you perhaps feel, and in 
that respect to neglect the laws of history, [...] but to yield to your affec- 
tion for me a little more than truth shall justify. 


219 "Did Cicero, who was rescuing others from darkness, think that he would 
go into darkness? Did he think that his divine orations would allow him 
to become unknown? Did he think that so many artistic achievements, so 
much learning, so much talent, so many books on oratory and philosophy, 
all of which had previously flowed from his most fertile mind, would be lost? 
Who would know of Lucceius himself, whom Cicero implores in his own 
eternal writings, or even, who would know of the aforementioned Crassus 
and Antonius? Who would have any knowledge that Cotta, Sulpicius, Catul- 
lus, Lucius Caesar, Hortensius, and any number of other representatives of 
his arena had ever lived, not to say flourished, if Cicero had not high-lighted 
and glorified them in his writings? 


220 "Seneca wrote: 


Who would have known of Idomeneus had not Epicurus engraved his 
name in those letters of his? [...] Cicero's letters keep the name of 
Atticus from perishing. It would have profited Atticus nothing to have 
an Agrippa for a son-in-law, a Tiberius for the husband of his grand- 
daughter, and a Drusus Caesar for a great-grandson; amid these mighty 
names his name would never be spoken, had not Cicero bound him 
to himself. The deep flood of time will roll over us; some few great 
men will raise their heads above it [...] and will battle against oblivion. 
That which Epicurus could promise his friend, this I promise you, Lucil- 
ius[....] I can take with me names that will endure as long as mine. Our 
poet Virgil promised an eternal name to two heroes, Nisus and Euryalus, 
and is keeping his promise. He wrote: 'Blest heroes twain! If power my 
song possess, the record of your names shall never be erased from out 
the book of time, while yet Aeneas' tribe shall keep the Capitol, that 
rock immovable, and Roman sire shall empire hold?> 


^ Cic. Fam. 5.12.2-3. "Sen. Ep. 2.21.4—5; Verg. Aen. 9.446—449. 
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221 "Nonne id ipsum Caesari Lucanus pollicetur? Ait enim Caesar, ut Ema- 
thia satiatus caede recessit, transmisso multo mari pervenit in Asiam, ubi cir- 
cuens exustae nomen venerabile Troiae, qua nullum erat sine nomine 
saxumq(....» 


Securus in alto 
gramine ponebat gressus: Phryx incola manes 
Hectoreos calcare vetat. Discussa iacebant 
saxa nec ullius faciem servantia sacri: 
‘Hectoreas’ monstrator ait ‘non respicis aras?" 

O sacer et magnus vatum labor! Omnia fato 
eripis et populis donas mortalibus aevum. 
Invidia sacrae, Caesar, ne tangere famae; 
nam, si quid latüs fas est promittere musis, 
quantum Smyrnaei durabunt vatis honores, 
venturi me teque legent; Pharsalia nostra 
vivet, et a nullo tenebris damnabitur aevo. 


222 "Preclare itaque Plinius noster: Relinquamus aliquid, ait, quo nos vixisse 
testemur. Quid homini dari potest maius quam gloria laus et aeternitas? Si stu- 
des felix beatusque es<....) Hoc sit negotium tuum hoc otium; hic labor haec 
requies; in his vigilia, in his somnus reponatur. Effinge aliquid et excude, quod 
sit perpetuo tuum. | Nam cum reliqua rerum tuarum post te alium atque alium 
dominum sortientur, hoc numquam tuum | desinet esse si semel coeperit. 


223 "Sed quorsum haec tam longo repetita principio? Diceremus iam tibi, 
Raudensis, hoc de genere uberius, sed res cassa quidem videtur et vacua 
apud eruditas aures disserendi partes venditare. Scimus te quidem stimu- 
lis ad scribendum pluribus non egere, tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 
quoque instigemus. Bona quippe contentio cum invicem se mutuis exhorta- 
tionibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis exacuunt. Scimus quem animum, 
scimus quod hortemur ingenium; tu modo enitere, Antoni, ut tibi ipsi sis tanti, 
quanti nobis videris et aliis, si tibi fueris." 
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221 "Didn't Lucan promise the same thing to Caesar? For he wrote: 'When 
Caesar had taken his fill of the Emathian slaughter and left,’ he came to Asia 
after alongsea voyage, where walking round the burnt city of Troy, now only 
a venerable name, > where ‘a legend clung to every stone.: 


When he stepped carelessly over the rank grass, the native bade him 
notto walk over the body of Hector. When scattered stones, preserving 
no appearance of sanctity, lay before them, the guide asked: 'Do you 
mean to pass over the altar of Hector? How mighty, how sacred is the 
poet's task! He snatches all things from destruction and gives to mortal 
men immorality. Be not jealous, Caesar, of those whom fame has con- 
secrated; for, if it is permissible for the Latin Muses to promise aught, 
then, as long as the fame of Smyrna's bard endures, posterity shall read 
my verse and your deeds; our Pharsalia shall live on, and no age will 
ever doom us to oblivion.? 


222 "Therefore our Pliny is pretty clear: ‘Let us leave something to bear wit- 
ness that at least we have lived "What more can be given to man than a 
tribute which will bring him fame and immortality?’ 


If you devote yourself to study, you are a lucky man to be so happy[....] 
This is what should be both business and pleasure, work and recre- 
ation, and should occupy your thoughts awake and asleep! Create 
something; perfect it to be yours for all time; for everything else you 
possess will fall to one or another master after you are dead, but this 
will never cease to be yours once it has come into being.’ 


223 “But what’s the purpose of begging the question so long? We could speak 
more extensively about things of this sort, Rho, but the matter seems some- 
what hollow and empty to promote the case for writing to erudite ears. We 
know, in fact, that you have many incitements to write, yet affection for you 
dictates that we also hasten. It's a good rivalry when friends take turns urg- 
ing each other through mutual encouragements to desire immortality. We 
‘know the spirit and ability’ we are ‘addressing, but you, Antonio, ‘must try 
now to have the high opinion of yourself which’ we and ‘the world will come 
to share if you do. "^ 


a Luc. 9.950. For Emathia as a different name for Pharsalia, see Ov. Met. 15.824. "Luc. 9.964. 
*Luc.9.973. ‘Luc. 9.975-986.  *Plin. Ep. 3.714.  fPlin. Ep.3.216. — 8Plin. Ep. 1.3.2-4. 
h Plin. Ep. 1.3.5. 
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224 "Quoniam recta et vera amicitia, patres optimi, <inquam), abuti num- 
quam licuit, votis vestris non obtemperare, certo scio, inhonestum quiddam 
videretur. Sed utinam ille ipse sim quem me vos esse creditis et arbitramini, 
quo memoria colligere possim quae diebus his tribus festis et ornate et subti- 
liter disseruistis, atque ea illa, tametsi non simili cultu sermonis, utcumque 
tamen litteris demandare. Vereor ipse tamen, viri praestantissimi, si vobi- 
scum solas litteras ab oblivionis iactura eximere nos posse dixerim, a multis 
doctissimis iam probe coarguar a veritate decidisse. Nihil enim est, nisi cae- 
litus sit, quod non aliquando mutetur et intereat. Aetas enim singula quae- 
que aut extinguit tandem aut minuit. In dies orbis, quasi ex atomis sit, ipse 
resolvitur. Immo futurum multi timuerunt ne regia caeli aliquando ardeat 
et mundi moles operosa laboret. Sic itaque iam plerique omnes ex poetis, 
ex historicis, ex philosophis evanuerunt. Livius quidem ex parte non totus 
legitur. Ciceronis De re publica liber non iniuria defletur ab omnibus. Varro 
cum librorum illa | sua copia sepultus est. Sallustius utinam integer habe- 
retur. Quae iam diuturna memoria, ne dicam immortalis, ex litteris meis, 
quando ea illa excellentissima ingenia ex parte evanuerunt et subextincta 
videntur, aut promitti aut sperari potest? Quando viri illi ipsi cum eloquen- 
tissimi tum doctissimi studiorum suorum iacturam tam grandem perpessi 
sunt, quid homuncio, infans et ineruditus, quod diuturnum | illaesum et 
integrum ad posteros migret, ipse pollicear? Faciendi plures libros, inquit 
Ecclesiastes, nullus est finis. Sed ut aeternum vivant neque in vicum venden- 
tem tus et odores dimittantur: hoc opus, hic labor est. Nam quis praeterea iam 
ea felice memoria extiterit qui rationes tot numero varias atque diversas et 
argumenta; qui lites disceptationes controversias insultus et tutelas; qui tot 
doctrinas et artes et ingenia eo triduo coagitata recolere et recensere queat? 


225 "Addamus quod sit ita ut, hae litterae nostrae immortalitatem quam 
tantopere exposcitis assequantur, vivant perpetuo, et posteri quique doctis- 
simi eas evolvant et lectitent, quam gloriam quam felicitatem, ex eis nos, 


7 multis] -tis om. V, suppl. V 8 doctissimis] doc- om. V, add. in mg.V! 10 >quasi ?orbis 
corr. O! 13 ex historicis s.l. suppl. O! 15 illa bis V, semel exp. V! 26 recollere V, un. l exp. V! 
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224 "Because, distinguished gentlemen,” [I replied], “it’s never permissible 
to wear out good and true friendship, it seems quite dishonorable, I know, 
not to comply with your wishes. But would that I were the person whom 
you believe and think me to be. I could, then, recollect what you discussed 
magnificently and subtly over the course of these three feast-days and could, 
albeit lacking a similar stylistic elegance, still somehow convey those discus- 
sions in writing. Yet I'm afraid, distinguished gentlemen, that many highly 
educated people will argue rightly that I’ve fallen short of the truth if I joined 
you in asserting that writing alone could save us from the ravages of oblivion. 
For, unless it's celestial, nothing exists that doesn't sooner or later change 
and perish. For time ultimately either destroys or diminishes every single 
thing. As the world's days pass, it too will be dissolved as if made from atoms. 
More precisely, many have feared a future in which the heavens would at 
some moment burn and the world's elaborate edifice would suffer distress. 
In the same way almost all poets, historians, and philosophers have now dis- 
appeared. Indeed, Livy is read only in part, not in whole. All justly mourn 
the loss of Cicero's book The Republic. Varro has been buried along with his 
vast number of books. Would that we had the complete works of Sallust. 
Now whatlong-term, I won't say immortal memory, can my writings promise 
or hope for when those extraordinarily gifted authors have partially disap- 
peared and seem muted? When these people, both supremely eloquent and 
highly educated, have suffered such extensive loss of their works, how could 
I myself, an minor figure, babbling and unschooled, promise that my work 
would descend undamaged and complete to distant future generations? 
According to Ecclesiastes, ‘Of making many books, there is no end.’ But ‘in 
this the task and mighty labor lies’:> that they live forever and not be sent off 
‘to the shopping quarter where they sell frankincense and perfumes.* Fur- 
thermore, who has exhibited such a fabulous memory that he could recall 
and enumerate the myriad disparate and diverse reasonings and arguments? 
who the debates, discussions, controversies, attacks, and defenses? who the 
many sciences and arts and clever thoughts churned through in these three 
days? 


225 “We should further ask, supposing that our literary composition lives 
forever and achieves the immortality that you so fervently ask for, and sup- 
posing that some later generation of serious scholars page through and read 
them, what glory, what happiness would accrue to us from this or would we 


@Eccl. 12.12. >Ver. Aen. 6.129 (John Dryden). Hor. Ep. 2.1166; that is, used as wrapping 
paper for market items. 
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obita morte, assequemur aut sentiemus? Scholae omnes, singula quaeque 
gymnasia, singulae porticus Aristotelem, Ciceronem, Vergilium resonant. 
Tolluntur summis ad caelum laudibus. Numquid illas audiunt aut intelle- 
gunt, quorum animae apud inferos igni inextinguibili cruciantur? Si autem 
ipsi perillustres viri cum Platone ceterisque suae sectae philosophis—ut 
ex antiquis multi aliquando falso credidere—ad stellas supremas illas ubi 
aeterna illa luce fruerentur subvolarunt, utrum philosophias suas et orato- 
riam | et poeticen e caelo illo sidereo inspectas terrae iacentes et derelictas, 
suae tantae felicitatis et gloriae causam caelo ipso extitisse arbitrabantur 
gloriabanturque? Lethaeam profecto oblivionem patiebantur. Autsi illis non 
erat oblitterata memoria, eas tamen disciplinas et artes risui habebant et 
nihili paene faciebant. Sic enim magnus ille Pompeius, ut aiunt, cum morte 
obita ad astra illa subvolasset, 


vidit quanta sub nocte iaceret 
nostra dies, risitque sui ludibria trunci. 


Sola igitur vera felicitas et vera gloria longe supra sidera suggestum habet, 
quo Christus Iesus Dominus et deus noster ad patris dextram sedet. Ibi divus 
Augustinus de dei civitate librum alium, clariorem quam quem apud nos 
dereliquit, quo aevo sempiterno glorietur, conspicatur legit intellegit. 


226 "Dicetis iam res ea ipsa haec neutiquam | sine admiratione transigitur, 
quod fere doctissimi quique ex litteris sese immortales evadere posse et glo- 
riam plusquam diuturnam assecuturos arbitrantur. 


227 "Tu vero, Raudensis,' (dicebant), “eam inanem cassam vacuam esse 
testaris.” 


228 "Non sum nescius,” inquam, “neque vos fugit, praestantissimi patres, 
tametsi multa multi non re sed opinione viventes vera esse diiudicent, non 
ea tamen, quando vero sub examine transeunt et aequa lance librantur, illa 
sunt quae opinati sunt. Gloriam eam quam vos quaeritis, patres, cum mor- 
tem obierimus, credo nisi caelitus donetur absorpti quidem tunc fortasse 
excellenti gaudio fortasse maerore nequaquam intellegemus. Morte autem 


2 singulae porticus s.l. suppl. O! 4 fortasse exp. ante apud O! : fortasse apud V 12 cum 
om. V, s.l. suppl. V. 22 sese re. post diuturnam O! 29 absorpti corr. Ru-Sc : -sorti OV 
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experience when we are dead? All philosophical schools, every single gym- 
nasium and portico resound with Aristotle, Cicero, and Virgil. The loftiest 
praises elevate them to heaven. Do they, whose souls the unquenchable fire 
of the underworld tortures, hear those praises or understand them? If, on the 
contrary, these exceptionally illustrious men accompanied by Plato and the 
other philosophers of his school— granting that many of the ancients from 
time to time held wrong opinions—have flown to those highest stars where 
they might enjoy that eternal light, did they think and gloat that the cause of 
their enormous happiness and glory in heaven was their philosophical, ora- 
torical, and poetical works, which, from that sidereal heaven, they saw lying 
prostrate and abandoned on earth? They undoubtedly underwent the for- 
getfulness of Lethe. Otherwise, if their memory wasn't obliterated, they still 
held the disciplines and arts as ridiculous and thought them almost worth- 
less. In this way Pompey the Great, as they say, when after his death had 
flown to the stars, ‘saw the thick darkness that veils our day, and smiled at the 
mockery done to his headless body? Therefore only true happiness and true 
glory have a platform far above the stars, on which the Lord Jesus Christ and 
our God is ‘seated at the right hand of the Father.» There the divine Augus- 
tine looks at, reads, and understands a different book about the city of God 
more glorious than the one he left us, in which he will take pride throughout 
eternity. 


226 "Now you'll say that it's surprising that a matter like this ever gets set- 
tled because almost every highly educated individual thinks that writing can 
immortalize them and will result in longer lasting glory.’ 


227 “But you, Rho,’ [they said], “assert solemnly that glory is illusory, hollow, 
and empty.” 


228 "I'm not unaware,’ I said, “and it doesn't escape you, distinguished gen- 
tlemen, that although many who live not according to fact but opinion will 
declare lots of things true, yet those aren't the opinions held once these 
things truly undergo examination and are weighed impartially. That glory 
which you seek when we die, gentlemen, I think we'll never understand 
unless it's granted from heaven. By that time, of course, we'll have been sub- 
merged perhaps in great joy or perhaps in great sorrow. Yet what happiness 


aLuc. 9.13-14. "Apostles' Creed; cf. Rom. 8.34. 
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in ipsa quae vitae privatio est, quae felicitas, quae gloria sentiri aut percipi 
potest? Si quae igitur ipsis ex litteris ulla gloria est, paulo ante aut iuxta 
mortem ipsa est. | Hanc etenim velint nolint doctissimi fere omnes qui aut 
suis aut alienis scriptis immortalitatem expetunt quam brevissimam, id est 
usque ad obitum dumtaxat assequuntur. Gaudeant itaque eo perbrevi vitae 
spatio nomen suum ad posteros volaturum praesentire; gaudeant cum bel- 
uis quarum memoria statim extinguitur eos minime sepultum iri. Sed quid 
ad nos, quam nequaquam sentiemus, apud posteros ipsos nostri memo- 
ria? Non mihi sapientis esse videtur (parcite quaeso) paulo ante vel iuxta 
mortem in peritura perbrevi gloria velle gloriari. Me tamen ex his quae con- 
tra audivistis, patres optimi, quin quod optatis aggrediar haud quaquam 
retraho. Et ut quid mihi hac in re pollicear intellegatis, si quae gloria et 
immortalitas post nos futura est, illa quidem (sic ipse coniicio) non tam lit- 
teris meis quae parvi momenti et insipidae fortasse iudicabuntur a plurimis 
quam nomini vestro ubique gentium perillustri ipsis in litteris exarato tri- 
buetur.” 


229 Tunc omnes surrexere mutuosque inter amplexus gratias mihi mul- 
tas habentes, nec ego illis pauciores, immortalitatem ipsam praestolantes 


abiere. 
FINIS 
Fratris Anthonii Raudensis theologi ad Sanctissimum Papam Eugenium 
Quartum 


dialogus tertiae die in Lactentium feliciter explicit. 


21-23 Fratris...explicit add. in rubr. V! 


2 gloria mg. suppl. O! 3 velint mg. suppl. O! | nolint in ras. O! 4 id est s.l. suppl. O! : 
idem V, corr. V! 5 Gaudeant s.l. suppl. O! || itaque s.l. suppl. O! 7 eos minime s.l. suppl. 
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or what glory can be felt or perceived in death itself, which is the negation of 
life? And if any glory ensues from that writing, it comes either shortly before 
or on the brink of death itself. For nearly all scholars who await immortality 
from their own writings or from those of others find, willy-nilly, this glory is 
far too brief, which means they attain it only at the moment of death. So let 
them rejoice to envision in the fleeting remains of their life that their name 
will soar on to the later generations; let them rejoice that they'll not share a 
grave with animals, whose memory is instantly extinguished. But what does 
our memory by later generations, of which we'll never be aware, mean to us? 
It looks odd to me for a wise person (please bear with me) to want to gloat 
briefly over prospective glory shortly before or right at the brink of death. 
Yet I in no way, distinguished gentlemen, put off undertaking what you wish 
in view of the counterarguments you've heard. And to make you understand 
what I assured myself of, if any glory and immortality lies ahead of us, it won't 
be (I surmise) attributed as much to my literary efforts, which most people 
will perhaps consider unimportant and foolish, as to your fame, celebrated 
among all people, set down in this very composition.” 


229 All then stood up, embraced each other, and thanked me profusely. 
Nor did I thank them any less, and they all departed in expectation of that 
immortality. 
THE END 
The third day’s dialogue against Lactentius by the theologian, brother 
Antonio da Rho, 
to the Holy Father, Eugenius Iv, felicitously ends. 
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Nicolai Arcimboldi Glossae super Dialogos tres in 
Lactentium 


Manuscript 


A Milan: BA, MS D 105 sup., saec. XV? (27.1X.1455), chart., 290 x 220, VIII+156+V' 
ff., Milan 


Sigla 


A, Luigi Strada, scribe of Arcimboldi's copy of the DTL and his introductory 
letter to Rho. 
A, Scribe (probably Luigi Strada) of Niccolò Arcimboldi's marginal Glosses. 


Editing 


Niccolò Arcimboldi's glosses on Rho's DTZ present several challenges. They are 
found in a folio volume that is in good condition. The script of the glosses, how- 
ever, is tiny, and both the orthography and abbreviation symbols are erratic. 
Mistakes of various sorts appear, and sentences are long and complicated. As 
discussed in our Introduction (33-34), the colophon's dating of 1455 can be 
explained. Yet this does not represent the date of the contents, which clearly 
belong to 1445. Arcimboldi's working copy of the glosses (the presumed exem- 
plar) has apparently not survived, leaving this manuscript as the only known 
witness to his work. 

Felice Fossati reproduced Arcimboldi's letter in a long note on Antonio da 
Rho in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (1926), and James Hankins edited (1991) a 
few of the glosses containing Arcimboldi's reactions to Rho's discussions of 
Plato's Republic. For our own work, the manuscript was consulted directly 
on several occasions. The present critical text of the glosses, however, owes 


1 See Fossati 1926, 352-353; and Hankins 1991, 2:614—618. 
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a great debt to the high-resolution digital images provided by the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana and Mondadori Portfolio. 

Luigi Strada (Aluysius de Strata), the scribe of the main texts, copied them 
with a well trained and distinctive hand.” These texts were of a usual size in 
a folio volume and written with a stylus as was common for the day (Fig. 3). 
Arcimboldi’s glosses, however, are written in a tiny script, almost certainly with 
a quill (Fig. 4). The skill required to copy these beautiful glosses with a high 
degree of precision onto textured paper shows, no doubt, years of practice. 
Furthermore, whoever copied the glosses must have worn some type of read- 
ing glasses. A good magnifying glass or enlarged high-resolution images are 
required to read the glosses with any degree of accuracy. 

The small size of the script employed for the glosses led to certain prob- 
lems, both for the scribe and for the present editors. The scribe’s eye failed 
to detect numerous mistakes, as can be seen in our critical apparatus. Some 
of the corrections are also hard to decipher. A particular problem arises with 
abbreviations, which can only be described as inconsistent or erratic. The eas- 
iest ones to deal with are the many instances where a symbol has been placed 
over the wrong letter. As an obvious example, ponit is written poit (incorrectly) 
just as often as it is póit (correctly). Sometimes a symbol is placed between the 
two letters or even extends over two letters in a word. Not infrequently the 
symbol is omitted altogether, especially with a terminal ‘m’ or ‘n. Other sym- 
bols are improperly written or garbled, all creating various complications and 
uncertainties. Sometimes the scribe must have misread his exemplar (presum- 
ably Arcimboldi's heavily corrected working copy). Whenever issues appear in 
which the text shows a suspected wrong word or nonsensical reading, we try to 
imagine how the mistake occurred. What would the scribe have been looking 
at in his exemplar that he misinterpreted? Or how did something in the original 
get executed with the present results? For these reasons we have at times repli- 
cated exact readings beyond what would be usual in an apparatus to indicate 
the uncertainty in the manuscript. In other instances we have added a note to 
the translation to explain the problem and our solution. 

To Arcimboldi's credit, he cited his corroborating texts with remarkable 
accuracy. Contemporary citation methods, misattributions, and manuscript 
formats occasionally add a layer of difficulty to the identification of his sources, 
but these problems do not obviate solutions. His manuscript of Lactantius, for 
instance, allowed him to specify a quotation or general references by both book 


2 See Introduction 34 n. 181. 
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and chapter number.’ For legal texts, Arcimboldi, in keeping with his training 
in Civil and Canon Law, cited these text according to the custom of his day.^ 

The erratic Latin orthography mostly concerns the singling or doubling of 
consonants, which we have largely emended according to sense. Some of the 
orthographic issues are accounted for in the critical text, either with pointed 
brackets < X, which indicate conjectural additions, or square brackets [ ], which 
indicate conjectural deletions. These usually concern spellings where the orig- 
inalis an actual Latin word, but the wrong word. It is fully possible that orthog- 
raphy at the time took no account of spelling distinctions between the two 
words. In any case, whether Arcimboldi made careful distinctions, his scribe 
did not and in many instances vacillated between two or more alternatives. As 
noted earlier, the glosses are not in Arcimboldi's own hand, nor did he proof- 
read them.5 One also finds the usual i-y, c-t, s-sc, i-e, and s-x interchanges, with 
a great deal of inconsistency in their use. 

Finally, we have added English rubrics describing the questions being raised 
in each gloss. These have no parallelin the Latin text, although they are inferred 
from Rho's marginal rubrics indicating the Error number and the correspond- 
ing text in the opening list of Errors. 


3 See Introduction 22 and n. 125. 
4 See Brundage 1995a, Appendix 1. 
5 See Introduction 34 and n. 184. 
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NICOLAI ARCIMBOLDI GLOSSAE SUPER 
DIALOGOS TRES IN LACTENTIUM 


Nicolaus Arcimboldus ad Antonium Raudensem, 5 Maii 1445 
Pro aliquali eorum introductione quae in marginibus scripta sunt videatur 
epistula sequens. 


1 Raudensi Antonio, philosopho atque theologo non vulgari, Nicolaus Ar- 
cimboldus salutem plurimam dicit. Cum perspecta satis mihi sit singularis 
tua virtus et morum quibus insignitus es modestia, anceps apud me ipsum 
haereo studueris ne lucubrato multis vigiliis hoc labore tuo Lactantii erro- 
res illos aperire, qui verborum cum elegantia cultuque sermonis (serere? 
mentibus imperitorum possent, an magis efferre te curiosa vanitate volueris, 
ea in medium adducendo quibus audire videaris solus—quod ante nostram 
aetatem fecit nemo—Firmianum impugnare, ut ostentes quantum ingenio 
vales, quid doctrina possis, quanta videris, et quam multa tenaci memoria 
condita servaris. In qua re cum nimium multa te in illum dixisse videam, 
non possum non mirari simul et dolere quod illi te adversarium constitueris 
cui patronus esse debueras. Nam cum et peritia saecularium litterarum emi- 
neas et sacris ita sis institutus ut aliunde quam abste saluberrima consilia 
Mediolanensis nemo quaerat, sed ad te unum tamquam ad oraculum civita- 
tis omnes fluant qui salutem animae meditantur, cui maior esse cura debuit 
ab his tutandi Lactantii partes qui petulantia in illum uterentur quam tibi, 
viro sancto doctoque, praesertim his doctrinis, quibus, si vera fateri voles, 
non negabis te ab illo plurima mutuatum esse, quae et cultiorem et doc- 
tiorem reddiderunt, et complures alios scientia pietatis eruditos illius ope 
gentilitatis errores evertisse. 


10 (serere) coni. Ru-Sc : serfere Fossati : serfere vel serrere A, 
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NICCOLÓ ARCIMBOLDI'S GLOSSES ON THE 
THREE DIALOGUES AGAINST LACTANTIUS 


Niccoló Arcimboldi to Antonio da Rho, 5 May 1445 


The following letter should be considered as some kind of introduction to 
the glosses written in the margins [of the Three Dialogues against 
Lactantius]. 


1 Best wishes from Niccoló Arcimboldi to Antonio da Rho, an exceptional 
philosopher and theologian. Because I know well enough your singular 
virtue and the modesty of your character, I remain of two minds about this 
work of yours, produced during many a night vigil. Did you endeavor to 
reveal those errors of Lactantius that could captivate with the refinement 
of words and polished language the minds of dilettantes? Or did you instead 
want to elevate yourself through vain curiosity and to attack Firmianus by 
calling attention to things which you alone seem to hear—something no 
one before our time did—in order to demonstrate how talented you are, 
what learning you possess, how many things you have read, and how many 
recondite things you store in your tenacious memory? And because I see that 
you've said an inordinate number of things against him, I can't help but be 
simultaneously puzzled and pained that you've made yourself an enemy of 
the man to whom you should've been a patron. For you excel both in your 
knowledge of secular literature and in being equally versed in the sacred 
scriptures so that no one from Milan seeks the most salutary counsels from 
anyone other than you. And in fact, all who contemplate the salvation of 
their soul flock to you alone as though to the city's oracle. Who, then, other 
than you, a holy and learned man, ought to care more about taking Lactan- 
tius' side against those who resort to offensive rudeness? And they especially 
cite these teachings about which—if you are prepared to tell the truth— 
you won't deny that you've derived mostly from him, which made you more 
cultivated and learned,* and that through his assistance many others well 
schooled in the understanding of piety have refuted the errors of the hea- 
thens. 


a Arcimboldi could have had in mind R’s general indebtedness, but he also must have thought 
of specific passages such as DTL 2.32-36 where R. cited L. at length without acknowledge- 
ment. These particular citations are part of R.’s self-conscious attempt to imitate a Latin style 
worthy of Francesco Barbaro (see Introduction 40). 
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2 Si enim M. Tullius in suis Academicis tantum tribuit M. Varoni quantum 
alteri nemini, quod eum ac ceteros in urbe peregrinantes errantesque tam- 
quam hospites eius libri iura sacrorum et sacerdotum <...) disciplinam conti- 
nentes quasi domum reduxerunt, ut possent aliquando qui et ubi essent agno- 
scere, cum tamen vir ille tam insignis excellentisque peritiae non unius veri 
dei sed multorum falsorum demonum sacra conscripserit, et ipsa quidem ita 
ut si evertere ea voluisset, vix tam multa, sicut beatus Augustinus docet, in 
eis ridenda, contemnenda, detestanda congessisset, quid et quantum debere 
nos Firmiano aequum est profiteri, qui omnium primus, vel certe cum pri- 
mis, gentiles falsorum deorum pluralitate deceptos erigere conatus est, et in 
viam veritatis adducere, detecta illorum insana vanitate et ostenso pietatis 
calle, quo ad vitam vere beatam unius dei cultu, qui non nisi sancte casteque 
col[l]i potest, pervenitur, etiam si illum aberrasse nonnumquam et aucto- 
ritate scripturarum quas illorum temporum quidam ecclesiastici viri male 
fuerant interpretati de futuris aliqua iudicasse non vera compertus sit? 


3 Quantacumque enim ingenii vigeret acrimonia, quantocumque sacrarum 
litterarum studio niteretur, ea nimirum intueri indagareque non potuit, quae 
celeberrimi post ipsum longo satis intervallo —Hieronymus, Augustinus, et 
Ambrosius, splendidissima ecclesiae lumina ceterique sacrarum litterarum 
interpretes, solidissima veritate firmati— scripta reliquerunt. Enim vero non 
propterea quod illis plura mysteriorum secreta patuerint noster hic elimi- 
nandus est, et a sanctorum doctorumque virorum consortio sequestrandus, 
praesertim cum disputando quicquid astruit ita ponat ut pertinaci contu- 
macia corrigi, si quis eum docuerit, non recusare videatur. Egit profecto 
laudabili pioque proposito quod in commune profuturum omnibus censuit, 
afferens in agro Domini quantum opis habuit, tametsi conantem affectum 
et magna quaedam supra vires molientem non secutus sit in omnibus effec- 
tus. Verum tamen ingenii fecunditatem habens, maluit de talento faenori 


5 peritiae] Pitie Fossati 8 congessisset]-sissem Fossati 25 commune corr. Ru-Sc : comune 
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2 For Cicero in his Academics attributed far more to Varro than to anybody 
else because his books, which contained “the laws of Rome's religion and 
rules [...] of its priesthood, [...] led, as it were,” Cicero and others too “back 
home, [...] when they were like foreigners in the city, and like strangers gone 
astray,” so that they “could at last know who they were and where they were”? 
Varro, however, “who was such a remarkable and outstanding expert, did 
not describe the sacred rites of the only true God but of many false demons, 
and in such a way that he scarcely “would have included so many things"— 
as blessed Augustine teaches— "that are worthy of ridicule, of scorn, or of 
detestation”° if he had wanted to destroy them. Given this, how much more 
justified is it to avow our debt to Firmianus, even if it's discovered that he 
erred at times and opined some things about the future that are untrue on 
the authority of the scriptures, which some authors of the church in those 
days had badly understood? He was the very first, or certainly among the 
first, who tried to restore the pagans, who were misled by the plurality of false 
gods, and to lead them to the road of truth. He uncovered their insane futil- 
ity and pointed out the path to piety by which one attains the truly blessed 
life through the worship of the one God, who can only be worshipped in a 
holy and pure way. 


3 Forto whatever extent the force of his talent flourished and however much 
he relied on the study of the holy scriptures, he was, of course, unable to 
examine and research those writings that the most famous men after him 
left at some remove from his day: Augustine, Jerome, and Ambrose, the most 
brilliant lights of the church, as well as other interpreters of the holy scrip- 
tures, who were strengthened by the full truth. Even so, our man ought not be 
discarded just because these men revealed more secrets of mysteries. And he 
ought not be removed from the community of holy and learned men espe- 
cially when in his discussions whatever he contributed he posited in such a 
way that he leaves no impression that he would refuse correction in obsti- 
nate defiance had somebody instructed him. He has certainly acted with 
praiseworthy and pious intentions that he thought would be generally ben- 
eficial to all people, bringing into the field of the Lord such assets as he had,‘ 
although the result did not achieve in all respects his intended goal nor did 
he attain some of the great things he aimed for that were beyond his powers. 
But still with his ample talent he preferred to return the talent with interest 
that he had been given rather than return one that had been hidden.* Maybe 


a Aug. C.D. 6.2 (modified); quoting Cic. Ac. 1.3. Aug.c.D.6.2. See Aug. C.D. 6.2. ‘See 
Matt. 25.14-30. *See Matt. 25.25-27. 
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dato, quam de abscondito reddere rationem. Illud fortassis mente comple- 
xus, quod Horatius ait: 


Est aliquo prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 


4 Quae cum ita sint, non video quid causae nactus sis ad eum maledictis 
insectandum, quem omni contumeliarum genere dignum existimas, modo 
illum ignorantem, modo stupidum, modo habentem interdum delirum, 
nonnumquam sycophantam, et quid omnium est deterius atque taetrius 
haereticum appellans, tametsi Hieronymus et Augustinus non vereantur 
eum vel cum honore vel certe sine contumelia nominare. 


5 Atque eo magis miror, quod tu illum haeresis damnare ausis crimine quo 
verius notum habes eum qui fundamento quod Christus est superimponit 
aedificium lignis, (faeno», stipulaque constructum non posse non salvari, 
tametsi structura illa qua longe minus quam fundamento delectatus est igne 
comburatur. Cum enim noster hic quae scripsit Christo Domino non praepo- 
nat, sed illius invitatus zelo scribendi onus laboriosum profecto et arduum 
sumpserit, quo pacto dicere quis audeat eum illa plus quam Christum dili- 
gere quae amat utique propter Christum? 


6 Quamobrem indignum existimans virum bonum, doctum et fidei zelo fla- 
grantem indignis omnino probris lacerari, et id ipsum per doctissimos viros: 
te videlicet qui opus edideris, et Candidum Decembrem, utraque lingua 
disertum, qui partes illi adversas non alias certe quam optabat assumpsit, 
statui pro modulo meo illi non deesse, non quidem ut confidam posse meis 
me viribus opem mortuo ferre, quibus certe non egeret vivens sed quod 
infirmiores solent robore valentes parum, ut clamando excitem (ingenia? 
celsiora, velut armatos, ad tutelam innocentis, quibus facillimum erit impu- 
gnationibus illis occurre(re) quas tute validissimas et ad evertendum illum 
efficaces, tamquam in vineam tuam veneris nullo repugnante facis. 


7 Qua in re modestia maiore conabor uti, cum declinanda aut refellenda 
erunt quae in illum contorques tela, quam et respondend(i» calumniam 
inferentibus ratio quaedam quasi naturalis exigat et alius fortasse quispiam 
concitatiore quam sum bile faceret cui defensionis partes in dialogo com- 


9 nominare corr. Fossati : nomiare (vult nomiare) A, 12 (faeno) coni. Ru-Sc : ferio A, et 
Fossati 24 (ingenia) coni. Fossati:ingemina A, 26 occurre(re) coni. Fossati 29 respon- 
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he remembered the words of Horace: “It is worth while to take some steps 
forward, though we may not go still further” 2 


4 Given all of this, I don't see why you have to attack him with slander. You 
think he deserves every kind of insult, calling him now ignorant, then stupid; 
at one moment delirious, at other times a sycophant. And much worse, you 
call him a heretic even though Jerome and Augustine didn't hesitate to name 
him either with honor or certainly without insult. 


5 And I'm even more astonished that you dared to condemn him for the 
crime of heresy given that you know perfectly well that it's impossible that 
anyone not be saved who builds a house of wood, hay, and stubble on the 
foundation that is Christ even though fire consumed the building in which 
the person placed far less value than in the foundation.» Now since our man 
hasn't rated what he wrote higher than Christ the Lord but, induced by his 
zeal for him, shouldered the indisputably laborious and heavy load to write, 
how could anyone dare to say that he loves more than Christ those things 
which he mainly loves because of Christ? 


6 Ibelieve that it's shameful that a good and learned man, burning with reli- 
gious zeal, be ripped apart by totally undeserved insults, and this by highly 
learned men: you, of course, who wrote the work, and Candido Decembrio, 
fluent in both languages, who took on the role of the opponent, not oth- 
erwise certainly than what he preferred. I've decided, therefore, to assist 
Lactantius to the best of my abilities, not that I have confidence that I’m able 
to assist a dead person with my powers that he certainly didn't need while 
living. But what weaker people with little power customarily do, so let me, 
by shouting, rouse higher intellects, like armed soldiers, to protect an inno- 
cent person. And through these intellects it'll be very easy to counter those 
assaults that you've strongly reinforced to destroy him as though you've 
entered your siege shelter with no one repulsing you. 


7 Butin this case, when the missiles have to be deflected or repelled that you 
hurl against him, I'll try to employ more restraint than is even demanded by 
a certain, almost natural reason for responding to calumniators. And some- 
body else to whom you had given the role of the defense in the dialogues 


a Hor. Ep. 1.1.32. PSee1Cor. 3.1015. 
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misisses, si excidere, quod fecisti saepius, umbonem et gladium illi permi- 
sisses. Ita enim aliquando languidum et enervem tutorem Lactantii facis, 
ut impulso et ruenti quae parata in promptu arma adesse vel caecus videre 
posset subministrare non audeat. Erit tamen aequo ferendum a te animo, si 
nonnumquam, respondens falsis in eum coniectis criminibus, aliqua dixero 
quae malis non audire. 


8 Cum enim non librum nec epistulam de hac quam agimus re nunc edere 
constituerim, sed quibus opportunum fuerit locis glossulas in operis mar- 
gine addere, fieri nonnumquam necesse erit, ut aliqua mordacius fortassis 
quam ipse velis afferantur, ne silentio videar quibus illum accusas crimini- 
bus assentiri. Venia igitur, non praetoris, quam filii parentibus obsistentes 
impetrare iubentur, sed tua, iam respondere tibi quem loco patris dilexi sem- 
per aggrediar. 


9 Vale. Ex aedibus meis in Mediolano tertio Nonas Maii anni 1445. 


GLOSSA 1: DTL 1.23 


1 Vide quid loquaris, Antoni! Nam Lactantio non pepercit ipse Hieronymus 
viii? et x? explanationum suarum in Isaiam libro quo loci Tertullianum, Vic- 
torinum ac Lactantium mille annorum fabulam contexentes arguit, docens 
quomodo (debeant) accipi et qua ratione intellegenda sit Apocalypsis Iohan- 
nis: non carnaliter, ut illi et ex Graecis quidam alii voluerunt, sed spiritualiter, 
ut ipse disseruit; tametsi non esset nescius futurum ilico ut multorum in se 
rabies excitaretur, qui—ut ipse dicit—gulae et ventris ingluviem et ea quae 
sub ventre sunt quaerentes, terram tantum amant ut in regno Christi terrena 
desiderent. 


3 in...promptu corr. Ru-Sc : impromptu A; 19 quomodo] quo A; || (debeant) Adriaen et 
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would perhaps respond more inflamed with anger than I if you had let that 
person lower his shield and sword, which you often did [in my case]. For 
at times you create such a plodding and feeble protector for Lactantius that 
the person doesn't dare hand someone struck and falling the obviously ready 
weapons at hand that even a blind person can see. You should, however, take 
it calmly when in my response to the false accusations made against him, I'll 
sometimes say things that you'd rather not hear. 


8 Now I've decided to circulate neither a book nor a letter on the subject 
that we now deal with but to add marginal glosses to the work where they're 
appropriate. Consequently, it'll sometimes be necessary that my glosses are 
introduced with a little more bite perhaps than you'd like so that my silence 
not leave the impression that I agree with your accusations against Lactan- 
tius. l'll attempt, therefore, not with permission from the praetor, which sons 
are ordered to obtain when they resist their parents, but with permission 
from you, to answer you whom I've always loved like a father. 


9 Best wishes. From my house in Milan, 5 May 1445. 


GLOSS1: DTL 1.23 


If Jerome exposed the many errors of Origen, why 
did he overlook these supposed errors of Lactantius? 


1 Look at what you're saying, Antonio! To be sure, Jerome himself didn't 
spare Lactantius in book 18 of his Commentary on Isaiah where he criti- 
cized Tertullian, Victorinus, and Lactantius for weaving the "tale about the 
thousand years.” Jerome is teaching there “how John's Apocalypse must be 
perceived and in what way understood": not in a carnal way as these men 
and some of the Greeks wanted, but spiritually as he himself set forth. That 
notwithstanding, Jerome was well aware that he would immediately rouse 
the anger of many people, who (as he himself writes), “pursuing the craving 
of their gullet and the belly and organs lower than the belly, love the earth 
so much that they demand earthly things in the reign of Christ." 


a See Dig. 2.4.4.1 and 2.413. "Hier. In Isa. 18, praef. 2. «Hier. In Isa.18, praef. 2. ‘Hier. In 
Isa. 18, praef. 3. 
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2 Quare perspicuum fit virum illum, non minus eruditum quam sanctitate 
pollentem, zelo veritatis accensum, nec voluisse Lactantii dicta quae sacris 
dogmatibus non adversarentur—licet cavillari sinistra et praeter modum 
exquisita verborum interpretatione possint—evertere, nec rursus haeresim 
aut Iudaicum sapientia tolerare. Erravit ergo in nonnullis (ut humanum est) 
Lactantius, quod Hieronymus ipse non negat, sed non deliravit ut tu, Rau- 
densis, iudicas. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 2: DTL 1.39 


1 Quid, Raudensis, opus est tantis niti viribus et in notissima re testibus uti 
non necessariis? Non enim ea Lactantii mens est ut velit ita deum se fecisse 
ut non prius esset quam se ipsum adduxisset inesse, quandoquidem nihil 
differt id dicatur ante vero eundem et fuisse et non fuisse simul. Quis autem 
ideo ignarus est et omnis non modo disciplinae sed cognitionis expers, qui 
hoc nisi prorsus insaniat cogitare possit? 


2 Nam cum ipse fateatur dei principium comprehendi non posse, constat 
nullum prorsus illi statuisse principium. Sed suo loquendi modo dixit eum 
qui sine principio est, aliunde non habentem a quo esset, ex se procreatum, 
ut eo dicendi modo docerentur infideles deum verum non aliunde quam ex 
se ipso subsistere, eo paene sensu quo Iohannes dixit: In principio erat ver- 
bum et <...) hoc erat in principio apud deum. Non enim verbo erat prius, sed 
essentia seu substantia significatur, ut sic insinuet principium esse de princi- 
pio, quod cogitari pie melius quam intellegi potest. Usus est igitur ea verbo- 
rum forma Lactantius ut infideles deorum pluralitate gaudentes, quibus non 
difficile erat patres et avos unde (dei) orti essent demonstrare convinceret. 


15 scire exp. ante dei Aj || non bis A, 18 ndel post infideles A, 20 erat prius corr. Ru-Sc : 
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2 Itbecomes evident, therefore, that Jerome, no less erudite than abounding 
in sanctity and inflamed with zeal for the truth, wanted neither to overturn 
the statements of Lactantius that were not contrary to sacred teachings— 
albeit, these statements can be quibbled over through an unfavorable and 
too meticulous interpretation of his words—nor to support by his wisdom 
heresy again or something Judaical. So Lactantius has erred in some cases 
(asis human), which Jerome does not deny, but Lactantius didn't rant as you, 
Rho, think. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSS 2: DTL 1.39 


Was Augustine really referring to Lactantius when he 
censured those who think that God begot himself? 


1 Why, Rho, is it necessary to exert so much force and in a very well-known 
case to make use of unnecessary witnesses? For this thought of Lactantius 
doesn't mean that God created himself in such a way that he didn't exist 
before he brought himself into existence, since it makes absolutely no dif- 
ference whether one says that the same person both existed before and at 
the same time didn't exist. Now who's so ignorant and so devoid not only of 
alllearning but also of all understanding that the person could think of this 
unless that individual is absolutely insane. 


2 For since Lactantius himself proclaims that God's beginning can't be 
understood, he indisputably fixed no beginning at all for God. But in his way 
of speaking Lactantius has stated that God, who's without a beginning, not 
having an existence from a different source, was procreated from himself 
so that by that wording the unbelievers would be taught that the true God 
exists from no other source than from himself, almost in the same sense as 
John wrote: “In the beginning was the Word and [...] the same was in the 
beginning with God.” Indeed God was not before the Word, but the essence 
or substance is meant, so that he by this conveys that the beginning is from 
the beginning, which can be piously meditated more easily than understood. 
Consequently, Lactantius used this phrasing in order to convince unbeliev- 
ers who enjoyed their polytheism, to whom it wasn't difficult to expose the 
fathers and grandfathers from whom [the gods] had descended. 


a See Hier. In Isa. 18, praef.2. }Joan. 1.1-2. 
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3 Quo fit ut facilis relinquatur ad Augustini dicta responsio. Ipse enim non 
de Lactantio sensit, qui errores infidelium refellendo sermone ad id apto 
usus est, sed de catholicis, qui, personarum distinctionem in divinis facien- 
tes, deum patrem se ipsum genuisse dicebant, quod recta loquendi ratio 
minime patitur. 


4 Intellegatur itaque noster hic sensu quo loquitur et nulla reprehensione 
dignus apparebit, praesertim consensum hunc explicasse eum verbis pla- 
nioribus constet in (libro) 2? dicentem Solus igitur deus est, qui factus non 
est, et idcirco destruere alia potest, ipse destrui non potest. Nic. Arci. 


GLOSSA 3: DTL 1.51 


1 Video, Raudensis, tibi condKicion)i magis esse quaerere quid in Lactan- 
tio reprehendere possis quam quid reprehensione dignum invenias. Nam 
quis non videt illum De vero dei cultu tractantem in quo praecipuam homi- 
nis innocentiam esse dicit, detestari merito voluisse sacrificia paganorum, 
qui neglecta iustitia, cum sint, ut ipse dicit, omnibus flagitiis atque scele- 
ribus inquinati, religiosos se putant, si templa et aras hostiarum sanguine 
cruenta<ve)rint, si focos adornaverint, et vini veteris perfusione madefecerint. 
Deinde paulo post, mactant, inquit, optimas et pingues hostias deo, quasi esu- 
rienti; <... accendunt lumina velut in tenebris agenti. Cum autem esset tunc 
nulla religio Christiana tanta superstitione decepta—ut quae ille de victi- 
mis, focis, epulis ac dapibus ut ageret—venire in dubium nulli certe potest 
quin gentilium vanitatem potius quam nostram religionem damnare vol- 
uerit. Nec ideo minus gentilium superstitiosa illis damnatur vanitas, quod 
cereis et lampadibus patiantur Christi fideles sacris honorem exhiberi quan- 


u cond¢icion)i coni. Ru-Sc: códi A, 20 supersti del. ante superstitione A, 21 venire corr. 
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3 And so a response is easily made to the words of Augustine.? For he was 
not talking about Lactantius, who used language appropriate to refute the 
errors of unbelievers, but about the Catholics who, in making a distinction 
in the divine persons, said that God the Father had created himself, which is 
utterly insufferable as a right way of speaking.^ 


4 Solet our Lactantius be understood in the sense in which he speaks, and 
it'll be evident that he deserve no censure, especially since he expressed this 
view in clearer words in book 2 of the Institutes where he writes: "God then is 
the only thing not made: he can undo other stuff, but he cannot be undone 
himself” Nic. Arci. 


GLOSS 3: DTL 1.51 


Did Lactantius' condemnation of lamps and 
candles in worship refer to Christian practice? 


1 I see, Rho, that you choose to look more for what you can censure in Lac- 
tantius than to discover something worthy of censure. For who doesn't see 
that in his treatment of the true worship of God, in which Lactantius says 
innocence of man is foremost,? he wanted with good cause to execrate the 
sacrifices of the pagans who, as he himself writes, *neglect justice and befoul 
themselves with all manner of wickedness and crime, and so they think they 
are religious if they go smearing temples and altars with the blood of vic- 
tims and drenching the hearths with a profusion of fragrant old wine.” And 
a little bit later he says: “They slaughter fine fat victims as if God were hun- 
gry; [...] they light lamps as if he were in the dark.” Now since no Christian 
practice at that time was ensnared by such enormous superstition—such 
as those things that he mentions concerning victims, hearths, cups, and 
food&—nobody can doubt that he wanted to condemn the vanity of the 
pagans rather than our practice. Neither, therefore, is the superstitious van- 
ity of the pagans condemned less for these things because the believers in 
Christ are allowed to render honor in sacred rituals with candles and lamps. 
For as Jerome writes, “in the one case respect was paid to idols, and there- 


a See Aug. De trin.1.1;and DTL 1.39. See Lombard Sent. 1, d.4, c.1. *Lact.Inst.2.8.44. ‘See 
Lact.Inst.6.14. Lact. Inst. 6.1.5. Lact. Inst. 6.2.1. 8For contrary views, esp. those of 
Vigilantius, see MacMullen 2009, 29-32, but also 57-63, 96-98, and 108-110. 
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doquidem illud fiebat idolis et idcirco detestandum, hoc fit dei vivi sacris vel, 
ut Hieronymus scribit, fiebat martyribus et idcirco recipiendum est. 


2 Sed et alio sensu Lactantii verba haec possent non inepte in omnes eos 
dicta intellegi, qui, sacrorum mysteria luminibus honorantes, existimant se 
pro suis criminibus deo fecisse satis, nihil cogitantes quam minime illis deus 
indigeat, qui debitum sibi honorem impendi postula(n)s contra e(o5s per 
prophetam 49 Psalmo clamat: Numquid manducabo carnes taurorum aut 
sanguinem hircorum potabo? Immola deo sacrificium laudis et redde altis- 
simo vota tua. Et per Isaiam: Quo mihi multitudinem victimarum vestrarum? 
dicit Dominus. Quem locum Hieronymus interpretatus ait: Numquam se 
deus Iudaeorum hostias voluisse sed oboedientiam evangelii docet esse super 
sacrificium. Et paulo post ita inquit, Potest et de his accipi, qui cum dei prae- 
cepta non faciant, donariis atque muneribus deum redimere posse credunt, 
quod certe his concordat quae noster hic, non calumniatus sed aequo oculo 
circumspectus, voluit. Cui et Persii elegans illud convenit dictum: 


Quin damus id superis, quod dare magna de lance, 
non possit magni Mesallae lippa propago? 
compositum ius fasque animi sanctosque recessus 
mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 


3 Quaesi attendere, Raudensis, voluisses non dignum nota Lactantium, sed 
laudeiudicasses. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 4: DTL 1.56 


1 Quid est, Antoni, quod athletam pro Lactantio dimicantem facis uno vic- 
tum verbo, nec mutire quidem ausum confiteri se, tacendo e causa pror- 
sus excidisse? Quid non saltem Lactantium ipsum pro se ipso audis verba 
facientem? Qui, gentilium errore detecto (de) Iove quem fuisse mortalem 


6 e(o5sconi. Ru-Sc:eas A, 14 poss del. ante quod A, 18 animi Ag: animo Loeb 26 (de) 
coni. Ru-Sc : do Ag 
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fore the ceremony is to be abhorred; in the other" the sacred rituals of the 
living God are performed or “the martyrs are venerated and is therefore to 
be allowed."* 


2 But these words of Lactantius could be understood in another sense also 
as having been aimed not inappropriately at all those who think that by 
honoring with lights the mysteries of the sacred rites they've satisfied God 
for their misdeeds without considering that God has absolutely no need for 
those things. For God cries out against them by the prophet in Psalm 49, 
demanding that due honor be paid him: “Will I eat the flesh of bulls or drink 
the blood of goats? Offer to God thanksgiving; and pay your vows to the most 
High.”b Likewise, Isaiah said: “Why do you offer me the multitude of your vic- 
tims? says the Lord.”* And Jerome in his interpretation of this passage writes: 
“God never wanted sacrificial animals from the Jews," but he teaches that 
obedience to the Gospel is superior to sacrifice. And a bit later he says it like 
this: ^It can also be understood about these people who, although" they do 
notfollow *his commands, think that they can buy God" with votive offerings 
“and presents.” And this certainly agrees with the things our friend Lactan- 
tius meant, were he not slandered but looked upon with a fair eye. And those 
elegant verses of Persius agree with him: "So why don't we give the gods what 
the runny-eyed descendant of great Messalla cannot give from his dish? Jus- 
tice and right blended in the spirit, the mind pure in its inner depths and a 
breast imbued with noble honour’ 


3 And if you, Rho, would’ve wanted to pay attention to these things, you 
wouldn't have judged Lactantius worthy of blame but of praise. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSS 4: DTL 1.56 


Was Lactantius wrong in criticizing Cicero's 
interpretation of Jupiter as “helpful father"? 


1 Why, Antonio, do you let the fighter for Lactantius be defeated by a sin- 
gle word, a fighter who didn't even dare to mumble that he admits defeat, 
and who by his silence has totally abandoned the cause? Why don't you at 
least listen to Lactantius speaking for himself? After the error of the pagans 


a Hier. In Vig. 7 (Fremantle). Ps. 49/50.13-14. *Isa.in. ‘Hier. InIsa.1.47. *Hier.In Isa. 
1.50. ‘Per. 2.5.71-74. 
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hominem et multis flagitiis inquinatum disseruit, docet nec illud posse con- 
sistere quod illi commentum, adducentes ex causa naturali, finxerunt, deo 
vivo Iovis idcirco nomen inditum esse quod iuvans quasi pater Iupiter dice- 
retur. Haec illius verba sunt: Quid quod huius nominis proprietas non divinam 
vim exprimit, sed humanam? Ac paulo post, Non intellegit, inquit, beneficia 
divina qui se iuvari tantummodo putat a deo. Recte quidem! Nam si nobis 
beneficia maiora largitur deus, magna nos ingratitudo tenet, quod illi nomen 
non a maioribus illis sed a iuvamine, quod mortales etiam affer{r)e possunt, 
imponimus). 


2 Quis enim non modo deum, qui, ut Anselmus in Meditationibus ait, id est 
quo maius nihil dici aut cogitari potest, sed nec aliud quicquam recte ab eo 
nomine accipere putet quod minus aut certe non sublimius in eo est? Rec- 
tius igitur 'Essentiam' illum appellassent, propterea quod ab aeterno eius 
esse, Moysi dicens, Ego sum qui sum. Ab essendo nomen divinitati vide- 
tur indidisse quod Hieronymus ad Marcellam apertius declarat dicens Deus 
solus <...) qui exordium non habet, verae essentiae nomen accepit, vel aptior 
Magistri in (libro) 1? Sententiarum, distinctione 372, capitulo 1°, fuisset illa 
descriptio, Deus est <...), inquit, incorporea quaedam virtus quae omnium 
est causa bonorum. Haec enim definitio descriptam rem ita finibus metitur 
suis, ut nec dubitari verborum aequivocatione nec extra metas illius reperiri 
(definita res) ullo modo possit. Quis autem sanus ‘divinam essentiam illis 
definiat proprietatibus quae cum deo reperiuntur hominibus esse commu- 
nes, ac non illis potius quae ita deo peculiares sunt ut nulli prorsus alteri 
possint convenire? praesertim quod pluribus longeque maioribus eo quo 
iuvamur nos beneficii(s) deus insignivit, quod quidem tametsi maximum 
nobisque necessarium sit, tamen inter plurima post(remum) paene locum 
tenet apud Augustinum 7? De civitate dei, parte 30? et 31, quo libro parte 9*, 
Valerii Sorani versus hi referuntur, longe plura deo quam quod nos adiuvet 
tribuentes: 


9 impo<nimus) coni. Ru-Sc : ipomi' (vult ipoim) A, 19 definitio corr. Ru-Sc : diffi- A; 
21 (definita res) coni. Ru-Sc : diffutares (vult -fii- = -fini-) A, 22 definiat corr. Ru-Sc : diffi- A; 
25 beneficii(s) coni. Ru-Sc:-fitii A, 26 post{remum) coni. Ru-Sc : postu (vult post'mü) 
Ag 
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was exposed about Jove, whom he argued was a mortal man and tainted 
with many shameful acts, he teaches that the invention which the pagans 
contrived, adducing an argument from a natural cause, can't stand up. There- 
fore the name Jupiter’ was given to the living God because, it was said, 
"Jupiter is a version of helpful father.” These are Lactantius’ words: "What 
about the fact that the meaning of the name indicates a human, and not a 
divine, capacity?"^ And a little later he writes: “People who think they are 
only helped by God fail to understand his acts of virtue.’ Exactly right! For 
if God lavishes on us greater benefits, great ingratitude grips us in that we 
impose on him a name not derived from the greater things but from the help 
which mortal men can also provide. 


2 For who could think that not only God is understood, who, as Anselm 
says in his Meditations is "that than which nothing greater can" be said or 
"conceived," but that nothing else in it is rightly implied from that name 
which is less and certainly not more? They might have called him more 
correctly ‘Essence’ just because his being is eternal, as he says to Moses, “I 
am who I am.’ God seems to have given the name to divinity from being, 
which Jerome more clearly explains to Marcella with the words: "God alone, 
[...] who has no beginning, really deserves to be called true essence." Or 
even more fitting would've been that definition of the Master of Sentences, 
[book] 1, distinction 37, chapter 1, where he says: "God is [...] some incor- 
poreal power which is the cause of all good things." For this definition so 
marks off the described object with its limits, that the defined object is in 
no way able either to be doubted through an equivocation of words or to be 
found to exceed the boundary markers of the definition. Now what person 
of sound mind could define 'divine essence' with those qualities seen to be 
shared both by God and by humans, and not instead with those which are 
so unique to God that they can't be present at all in any other being? That's 
especially so because God has honored us with more and far greater bene- 
fits than the one by which we are helped. That one, of course, although it's 
enormous and necessary for us, nevertheless for Augustine holds almost last 
place among very many in The City of God book 7, chapters 30 and 31, where 
in chapter 9 the following verses of Valerius Soranus are quoted: 


? Lact. Inst. 1.11.40; see Cic. N.D. 2.25.64. Lact. Inst. 1.11.40.  *Lact.Inst.131.48. ‘Anselm 
Proslogion 1.2 (Deane). “Exod. 3.14. ‘That is, Hier. Ep. 15.4.2 ad Damusum (Fremantle 
modified). 8Lombard Sent. 1, d.37, c.3 [not c1], § 4 (Silano). 
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lupiter omnipotens regnum rerumque, deumque 
progenitor genitrixque deum, deus unus et omnes. 


3 Non ergo noster hic ille est qui—ut dicis, Antoni—non posuit deum adiu- 
torem suum, immo vero sicut iu{v)ari nos a deo confitetur ita ut sine illo 
conatus omnis noster in cassum ruat, dicente Apostolo: Non sumus suffi- 
cientes <...) ex nobis tamquam ex nobis, sed sufficientia nostra ex deo est. Sic 
divinam vim negat eo nomine satis explicari posse quod nihil maius in deo 
quam adiumentum ponit. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 5: DTL 1.80 


1 Astute semper cum Lactantio, Raudensis, agis cuius mentem coniectura 
venari maius quam verba colligere. Nunc autem te ipsum cautione superans, 
Candido mandasti curam ea congerendi quae proposito tuo conducere vide- 
rentur. 


2 Itaque congestis quae ille sparsim—et alio sensu— dixerat, facis eum cum 
Platone et Origene, ne prius veritatem inspexisse quam Augustinus, videatur 
de conditis animabus simul ab initio profere sententiam. Sed ipsum audias 
sui ipsius memorem ac incivile prorsus esse dicentem iudicium de se ferri 
prius quam discussa omnia illa sint quae ad causae suae tutelam attineant; 
praesertim cum in consilio impiorum—Platonis scilicet et Origenis—abire 
eum facias, qui in lege dei meditans die ac nocte malit, cum Augustino, Hie- 
ronymo ceterisque catholicis sentiens, animas fateri a deo creatas et infusas 
esse corporibus. Ait enim in 2? Institutionum suarum libro, parte 122: Deus 
veri patris officio functus est, ipse corpus e< ff »inxit, ipse animam qua spi- 
ramus infudit, illius est totum quicquid sumus quomodo id effecerit, si nos 
oporteret scire, docuisset. 


5 non sumus exp. ante conatus A, 20 nocte] c bis, semel del. A, 23 effinxit Br et He-Wl : 
eftinxit A; : 
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Jupiter, mighty Father of kings and of gods and of all things, 
Mother as well of the gods, one God comprising all others.? 


3 Therefore it's not our friend here who didn’t—as you, Antonio, say— posit 
God as his helper, but rather the opposite. Just as he states, God helps us in 
such a way that our every endeavor comes to nothing without him. As the 
Apostle says: "We are not sufficient of ourselves [...] as being anything of 
ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God.” So Lactantius denies that the 
divine power can be adequately explained by that name which places noth- 
ing greater in God than help. Nic. Ar. 


GLOSS 5: DTL 1.80 
What did Lactantius actually think about the origin of souls? 


1 With Lactantius, Rho, you always cunningly search harder to ferret out 
his intention by guesswork than by connecting his words. Now, however, 
surpassing even yourself in precautionary measures, you've assigned to Can- 
dido the task of assembling those words that seem to advance your proposi- 
tion. 


2 And so after assembling what Lactantius said here and there—and with a 
different meaning—, you make him appear to assert the opinion, along with 
Plato and Origen, that souls were created all at once in the beginning so that 
he didn't perceive the truth prior to Augustine. But you should listen to him 
being mindful of himself; to him saying it's thoroughly uncivil to reach a ver- 
dict about him before everything was discussed that belonged to the defense 
of his case.* That's especially important because you make Lactantius “walk 
in the council of the ungodly"—of Plato and in particular of Origen— when 
he preferred, while meditating “on God's law day and night," to proclaim 
that God created souls and infused them in bodies, agreeing with Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and other Catholics. For he writes in book 2 of his Institutes, 
chapter 12: “God has therefore performed the task of a real father, himself 
creating our body, himself infusing the spirit by which we breathe; all that 
we are is his. How he did it he would have told us if we needed to know." 


^Aug.C.D.7.9. >11Cor.3.5. See Lact. Inst.5.1.2. *Ps.11-2. *Thatis, Lact. Inst. 2.1119-20. 
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3 Nam cum apud philosophos diu frustra quaestio de animarum ortu venti- 
lata esset, nec divinarum scripturarum aperta testimonia, etiam post evan- 
gelium, haberentur, ecclesiastici tractatores, ut bene quisque persuasione 
aliqua motus est, varia tradiderunt, quae Magister 2? Sententiarum, (distinc- 
tione) 17‘) et 18%, refert. Quidam autem se potius earum originem nescire 
et ignorantiam profiteri voluerunt, quam incerta re certam eandemque 
praecipitem ferre sententiam, ex quorum numero et Rufinus et ipse omnium 
doctissimus Augustinus aliquando fuit. Catholica autem ecclesia nec traduci 
animas ex primi parentis anima, nec simul fuisse factas, sed a deo creari die- 
tim infundique corporibus docet, quod et Hieronymus et, mutata sententia 
tandem, Augustinus duabus solum auctoritatibus Moysi scilicet 2° (capi- 
tulo» Genesis et prophetae Psalmo 32°, quarum 1° dicitur Inspirivit in faciem 
eius spiraculum, et altera Finxit deus sigillatim corda eorum, percipere potue- 
runt. 


4 Quod ergo Lactantius dixit animarum originem ex caelo duci, non est 
eo sensu accipiendum ut 'ex caelesti materia, nec 'ex caelo velut ex arca 
depromptae'sint, sed ‘ex caelo; id est ‘a deo illas e caelestibus sedibus infun- 
dente, quod declarari pluribus locis potest, nisi quis calumniari quam rec- 
tum sensum exprimere malit. Nam praeter id quod 2? libro eum scripsisse 
retulimus in eadem parte illa qua confodi putatur, ipse se optime tutum 
reddit, dicens Quandoquidem anima qua vivimus e caelo oritur a deo. Et in 
libro» 3, parte 12? inquit: Summum autem quid est nisi caelum et deus 
unde animus oritur? Ac si aperte dicat: 'Animas a se creatas, deus ex cae- 
lesti domicilio corporibus infundit nostris. Apertius autem id ipsum insin- 
uat eodem 3(? (libro), parte 184, quo loci arguens eos qui dicebant animas 
cum corporibus interire et eos qui affirmabant illas superesse corporibus, 
propterea quod absurdum esse videbatur, quae diu sine compage corpo- 
rum fuissent illaesae, illas debere cadaverum corruptionem sequi, ait: Par 
igitur ac prope similis error est partis utriusque. Sed haec in praeterito falsa 


3 habe-] h- s.l. suppl. A; 4-5 (distinctione) 17(? et 18? corr. Ru-Sc : capitulo 17° et 18 A; 
22 3°) corr. Ru-Sc: 3% A, 25 3(9 corr. Ru-Sc : 3* Ag 
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3 Now because philosophers had for a long time fruitlessly kicked around 
the question about the origin of souls, and because no testimonies from 
sacred scriptures, even after the Gospel, were considered clear, ecclesiastical 
writers, each fittingly driven by some conviction, conveyed various notions. 
The Master of Sentences relates these in book 2, [distinctions] 17 and 18. 
Some of these writers had no desire to know and wanted to profess igno- 
rance about the origin of souls rather than to give a certain and rash opinion 
about an uncertain thing. Among them was Rufinus, and at one time Augus- 
tine, the most learned of them all. Yet the Catholic church teaches that souls 
are neither transmitted from the soul of the first parent nor were created 
all at once but are created by God daily? and infused into bodies.^ This is 
what Jerome and finally Augustine, after he had changed his opinion, could 
ascertain from two authorities, namely, Moses in [chapter] 2 of Genesis and 
the prophet in Psalm 32. The first of which says: “He breathed into his face 
the breath of life”;° and the other says: God “made the hearts of every one of 
them."d 


4 So the words of Lactantius that 'the origin of souls comes from heaven'* 
mustn't be understood in the sense that they're 'from heavenly material' 
or ‘retrieved from heaven as from a chest’, but ‘from heaven) which means 
'from God, who infused those souls from his heavenly dwelling. This can 
be demonstrated from many passages unless somebody wants to criticize 
unfairly rather than to express an accurate judgment. For beyond what we've 
reported that he wrote in book 2, in the same passage where he's thought to 
be skewered, he saves himself completely with the words: "Since the spirit by 
which we live in coming from God comes from heaven.” And in book 3, chap- 
ter12, he says: "What is highest if not heaven and God the source of spirit?"$ 
It's as if he says clearly: 'Once souls are created by him, God infuses them 
into our bodies from his celestial abode.’ Yet in [book] 3 again, chapter18, he 
more openly and precisely expresses this, arguing here both against those 
[Epicureans] who said that souls died with the bodies and against those 
[Stoics and Pythagoreans] who swore that the souls survived the bodies. 
Because it seemed absurd that souls, which would've long existed unharmed 
without union with bodies, had to imitate the decomposition of corpses, he 
therefore states: “Both parties have come to a parallel and virtually identical 


^ Medieval Latin dietim for per singulos dies (Du Cange). >See Lombard Sent. 11, d.18, c.7, 
$81-2. *Gen.2.7. 94Ps.3245. ©See Lact. Inst. 2.12.3 and 3.6.3. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.12.3. Lact. 
Inst. 3.12.31. 
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est, illa in futuro. Qui aperte significa(t» animarum infusionem cum crean- 
tur, non eas antea factas corporum vinculis alligari. Ac deinde post, parte 19?, 
ubi respuendos eos docet qui mortem pro bono laudabant, ait: Quae igno- 
ratio effecit, ut quosdam dicere non puderet idcirco nos esse natos ut scelerum 
poenas lueremus; quo quid delirius dici possit non video. Ubi enim vel quae 
scelera potuimus admittere qui omnino non fuimus? Ac de modo Pythago- 
ram damnans disseren<di), Animas e corporibus in <...) corpora commeare, 
<...> vanum X...) est, inquit, quia necesse non fuit veteres animas in nova 
corpora inducere, cum idem artifex, qui primas aliquando fecerat, potuerit 
semper novas facere, quo quid aptius dicere potuisset significare volens, fieri 
dietim a deo novas animas, quae corporibus infundantur, non autem vete- 
res ex thesauro depromptas in corpora nostra labi. Hoc autem ipsum et in 7? 
libro», parte 5*, ubi rationem explicat mortalitatis humanae. Firmans unam 
esse causam, ait, ut infinita vis scilicet animarum gigneretur, declarans non 
haberi in caelo illarum quae olim factae sint custodiam, sed a deo gigni die- 
tim ex nihilo eas, quae corporibus infundantur. Et in eodem <libro), parte 
128, Anima, inquit, quamvis a deo sit inspirata, tamen tenebroso domicilio ter- 
renae carnis inclusa est, scientiam non habet, quae est divinitatis. 


5 Quibus testimoniis si tu, Raudensis, uti voluisses, sicut ea noveras, huic 
quem labi facile sinis, patrono non fuisset opus. Ex bona enim fide si cum 
eo egisses, et illum in(i»usta calumnia et me scribendi haec labore levasses. 
Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 6: DTL 1.94 


1 Frustra, ut mihi videtur, Antoni, fatigaris illa diligenter inquirendo quibus 
afferri sancto huic viro calumnia possit. Namque caelum unum sit an plu- 


1 significa<t) coni. Ru-Sc : -cas A, 7 disseren(di) coni. Ru-Sc : -rentem A, — 13 apli- corr. 
expli- A, 15 sdel postsintA, 17 quia post tamen Br et He-Wl 
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error. But this lot are wrong about the past and the other about the future?” 
He clearly conveys the infusion of the souls when they're created, and not 
their being made before being fettered with corporeal bonds. And then later 
in chapter 19 where he teaches to reject those who praised death as some- 
thing good, he says: "That ignorance has made some people not ashamed to 
say that we are born to pay for our crimes. I cannot imagine anything more 
crazy. What could our crimes have been, and where could we have commit- 
ted them when we simply didn't exist." And condemning Pythagoras for his 
thesis “that souls transferred from their bodies [...] into bodies,” Lactantius 
said: “It is stupid [...] because there was no need to switch the old souls into 
new bodies when the creator who once made the first souls could always 
make new ones.”¢ And by this he wanted to express what he could've said 
more aptly: that God made new souls daily? that are infused into bodies, and 
not that long-existing souls, retrieved from a repository, slip into our bodies. 
He also says exactly this in [book] 7, chapter 5, where he explains the reason 
for human mortality. Affirming one cause was, as he said, “to have an infi- 
nite force of souls produced,” and declaring that those souls, which once 
made, are not held in custody in heaven, but are produced dailyf by God out 
of nothing and infused into bodies. And in the same [book], chapter 12, he 
says: "Though the soul receives its breath from God, nevertheless, shut up 
as itis in a dark home of earthly flesh, it does not have the knowledge that 
belongs to divinity.” 


5, And if you, Rho, had wanted to make use of these testimonies, which you 
knew, this man, whom you easily allow to fail, would’ve needed no patron. 
For if you had dealt with Lactantius in good faith, you would've freed him 
from unjust calumny and me from this onerous task of writing. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSS 6: DTL 1.94 


Was Lactantius repudiating the cosmology of Aristotle 
and Ptolemy or just avoiding unprovable assertions? 


1 In my opinion, Rho, you wear yourself out pointlessly in a studious quest 
of those things whereby a malicious charge could to be brought against this 


aLact. Inst. 318.2-3. > Lact. Inst. 3.18.14 [not 19.14].  *Lact.Inst.31949. ^ See 799 n.a. 
eLact. Inst. 7.515. fSee799n.a. Lact. Inst. 7.12.11. 
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res, ipsique contiguitate corporum an continuitate se contingant, et an sua 
sponte in orbem cursu rapiantur, illi viderint qui se astronomos esse vel dici 
malunt quam scientia pietatis veritatem agnoscere, quorum aetas omnis in 
computis et numeris curiosa praeter modum peritia tract(a)tur. 


2 Quantitamen illorum iudicia sint—qui ineptissime delirantes ex siderum 
inspectione futura nobis praedicere posse mentiuntur—Augustinus aperte 
demonstrat in 5? quem De civitate dei libro, parte 1? usque ad 82%, edidit et in 
Confessionum suarum libro 45, licet in 5? fateatur posse illos siderum cursus 
aequinoctia, solstitia, defectus luminarium et his similia ratione deprehen- 
dere, quae Lactantius minime negat. Namque ille parte 53, libro 3° ait: Solis 
ac lunae varii cursus et meatus siderum et ratio temporum deprehensa est, 
<...> nec non imbrium futurorum ac tempestatum signa collecta sunt. 


3 Sed ut illorum esse fatetur quandam apud doctos homines peritiam, ita 
omnium quae in caelo sunt agunturque nega[n]t mortalium quempiam 
posse veritatem agnoscere, satis indicans caelestia illa deum voluisse homi- 
nes non latere quae salutem animabus, corporibus autem a(d»iumentum 
affer(r»e possent, cetera velut inutilia nobis ab humana cognitione longius 
ammovisse. Quo fit ut ille non ab re dixerit fecisse deum In sublime caelum, 
quod esset sedes eius, distinctum claris luminibus, quod astrorum micantium 
splendentibus signis adornavit, ut affirmare nihil videatur eorum, quae de 
situ, de numero, de quantitate aut distantia caelorum, nonnulli praesump- 
tuosa temeritate definisse velut certissima iudicantur, sed tantum assereret 
quantum discernere mortalibus oculis et sacrarum litterarum testimonio 


4 tract¢a)tur coni. Ru-Sc : -titur A, n cursus exp. post siderum A, 13 t exp. ante ita A; 
16 nons. suppl. A, 22 definisse corr. Ru-Sc : difi- A; 
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saintly man. For whether there's one heaven or more, and whether they 
touch each other with continuity or with contiguity of bodies, and whether 
they're drawn freely in a circle by their course, let those look into it who pre- 
fer to be, or to be called, astronomers rather than to know the truth through 
the science of piety—those whose whole life is spent with calculations and 
numbers in an excessively curious expertise.? 


2 Yet how much their judgments are worth— people who in their stark rav- 
ing madness pretend that they can predict the future for us by looking at 
the stars—Augustine clearly shows in book 5 of The City of God, chapters 1 
through 8, and in book 4 of his Confessions. Nevertheless, in book 5 [of his 
Confessions] he concedes that they can ascertain by calculation the course 
of the stars, the equinoxes, the solstices, the eclipses, and similar things," 
which Lactantius doesn't deny in the least. For in chapter 5, book 3 [of his 
Institutes], he says: "The varying courses of sun and moon, and the transit of 
the planets and the system of seasons have been grasped; [...] and indicators 
of rain and storms brewing have been learnt." 


3 But just as Lactantius grants a certain practical knowledge of those things 
tolearned men, he likewise denies that any mortal is capable of knowing the 
truth of all things that are in heaven and that happen there.? He sufficiently 
indicates that God didn't want those celestial things hidden from mankind 
that could bring salvation to souls and assistance to bodies, but that he 
has put other things, as though useless for us, far beyond human under- 
standing.? That's why Lactantius said, not inappropriately, that God made 
"heaven on high to be his own place" marked "with bright lights" because 
God “filled them with the radiant signs of the twinkling stars." f So Lactantius 
appearsto affirm nothing about those things regarding the location, number, 
magnitude, or distance of the heavens, which some people with presumptu- 
ous recklessness are thought to have defined as if fully proven. But he only 
affirmed what he could've observed with mortal eyes and through the tes- 


a This summarizes Gratian Decr. 1, D.36, c.10, $1 (citing Jerome): “Yet geometry and arithmetic 
and music have truth in their science, but it is not the science of piety. The science of piety, 
however, is to read the scriptures, to understand the Prophets, to believe the Gospel, and not 
to overlook the Apostles” See Aug. Conf. 5.4. *Lact.Inst.3.5.2. 4See Lact. Inst. 3.5-3.6. 
*See Lact. Inst. 2.8.70: “Finally, when God revealed the truth to man, he wanted man to know 
only those things that were relevant to man to know for the conduct of his life; on anything 
referable to a profane and inquisitive curiosity (ad curiosam et profanam cupiditatem) he said 
nothing, so that it should be secret." On L's use of profanus in opposition to sacer, see Aubin 
2014, esp. 232—235, and on this particular passage 233-234. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.9.2-3. 
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potuisset, dicente Domino per prophetam Isai(am), (capitulo? 66°: Cae- 
lum sedes mea et terra scabellum pedum meorum. 


4 Quamobrem, non iniuria fortassis, obiurgat eos qui de caelo tractantes 
incerta pro certis habere contendunt, et id temporis earum inquisitione 
rerum perire sinunt quod melioribus aliis ad salutem suam pertinentibus 
impertiri satius esset, clamante propheta Isai(a», (capitulo? 40(9 Quis 
mensus est manu aquam et caelum palmo et universam terram clausa manu? 
Qua fretus auctoritate beatus Ambrosius 6? Exameron sui libro ait: Quis 
aequalem sibi cum deo potestatem audeat et scientiam vindicare, ut quae deus 
maiestati suae esse proprio signavit oraculo haec sibi hominem ad cognitio- 
nem suppetere posse praesumat? Ob quam unam causam motus, ut idem 
dicit, minister dei, Moyses, inanem illam et usurpatoriam philosophiae doctri- 
nam veritatis ratione posthabuit. Hinc et Hieronymus in Decretis, 37? distinc- 
tione, Nonne, inquit, videtur in vanitate sensus <...) ingredi, qui <...) oculos 
trans caelum levat et ultra profundum terrarum <...) in quod(d»am inane[m] 
demergitur? 


5 Non itaque Lactantio—quod iubes, Antoni—migrandum erit ad puero- 
rum ludum nec alio quoquam, quam ad deum su<u)m, quem pie coluit, 
veneratus est atque descripsit, sed magis spernenda erit illorum curiosa 
vanitas, qui aciem mentis eo (se gerere) posse confidunt quo deus arcana 
sua abdidit, illa nobis esse satis insinuans quae ad finem beatum quo aevo 
fruamur sempiterno nos adducere possint, sicut eadem distinctione 372 mul- 
tis capitulis licet intueri. 


6 Euclidem, Antoni, ergo si reviviscat hic noster, etiam iubente te non audiet 
tametsi quanta maxima possit voce clamaverit posse illa quae docuit de 
abditis illis mathematicorum demonstratione probari, quandoquidem illius 
auctoritatem non tanti faciet quin pluris longe doctores sanctos quos secum 
in sententiam ivisse iam laetatur. Ni. Ar. 


1 Isai(am) corr. Ru-Sc : Isaiae A, 6 Isai(a) corr. Ru-Sc : Isaiae A, 9 potestatem om. Sche- 
nkl || et om. Schenkl 10 maiestati] -tatis Schenkl | hominem] homo Schenkl 13 ratione] 
-oni Schenkl 20 (se gerere) coni. Ru-Sc : sige A; 
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timony of the holy scriptures, as the Lord says through the prophet Isaiah, 
[chapter] 66: “Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool.” 


4 Therefore, maybe not unjustly, Lactantius rebukes those who, in writ- 
ing about heaven, claim to hold uncertain things for certain and, through 
researching those things, squander time that would've been used more pro- 
ductively for other and better endeavors pertaining to their salvation, as the 
prophet cries out in [chapter] 40 of Isaiah: "Who has measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and weighed the heavens with his palm and the 
bulk of the earth in his hand?"^ And relying on that authority, Ambrose says 
in book 6 of his Hexameron: "Who, then, ventures to put his knowledge on 
the same plane with that of God? Does man presume to offer in the way of 
knowledge what God has sealed with his own oracular pronouncement?"c 
And moved by that one reason, Ambrose says: "the minister of God,” Moses, 
“preferred the way of truth to that vain and self-styled philosophical sys- 
tem." That is why Jerome also in the Decretum writes: “Do not people seem 
to walk in the vanity of the senses [...] who gaze across the heavens and 
beyond the boundless expanse of lands [...] into some void.” 


5 Lactantius, therefore, won't have to go—as you, Antonio, command—to 
an elementary school nor to any other destination than to his God, whom 
he piously worshipped, revered, and wrote about. But instead, the excessive 
vanity will have to be repudiated of those who are confident that their men- 
tal acuity can bring them to the place where God has hidden his secrets. And 
God reveals those that are sufficient for us, which are able to lead us to the 
blessed end where we enjoy eternal life, as one can see in the same distinc- 
tion 37 in many chapters.f 


6 Therefore, Antonio, if our friend brings Euclid back to life, even on your 
command, he won't listen although Euclid shouted as loud as he could that 
his teachings on hidden secrets can be proved by a demonstration of math- 
ematicians, since Lactantius won't value Euclid's authority as highly as he 
does the holy doctors, who, to his delight, went along with him. Ni. Ar. 


aIsa. 66.1. Isa. 40.12; Ambr. Exam. 6.2.7 (Savage). «Ambr. Exam. 6.2.7 (Savage). * Ambr. 
Exam.6.2.8(Savage). *Gratian Decr. t, D.37, c.3; Hier. In Eph. 4.2. ‘See Gratian Decr. 1, D.37. 
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GLOSSA 7: DTL 1.101 


1 Hoc loco dignosc(e», Raudensis, quam studiose quaeras in scirpo nodum, 
qui ut errata in Lactantio plura deprehendas, facis illum modo animas ex 
substantia dei factas dicere, modo creatas omnes ab initio simul, parum dili- 
genter cogitans, eum qui dixerit conditorem infundendo creare, neutrum ex 
his quae illi vitio das dicere posse. Apertam autem eius sententiam—quod 
scilicet deus creando infundat et infundendo creat—satis probatam videre 
potes in illius erroris excusatione quem fecisse illum nono loco dicis. 


2 Quod autem ille dixit—ex deo anima oritur, et ex dei spiritu qui aeter- 
nus est originem coepit, et huiusmodi alia—non potest eo sensu excipi ut 
intellegatur ‘ex substantia, sed ‘effective ab illo, sicut et illud evangelistae 
Iohannis—qui (... ex deo nati sunt—non ‘ex eius substantia’ sumitur sed 
‘ab eo (per? baptismum spiritualiter operante. Plus aliquid urgere videtur, 
quod dixit “spirasse deum animam de vitali fonte spiritus sui” quandoqui- 
dem non improbabilius dici posse videtur animam, quae dicatur 'de spiritu 
dei facta, esse ‘de substantia dei’ quam ‘deum filium' dicamus 'consubstan- 
tialem patri propterea quod ‘de deo patre genitum’ eum esse fatemur. Sic nos 
catholica fidei traditio monet, et Magister 2° Sententiarum, 17? distinctione, 
capitolo 3° differentiam hanc faciens, manifeste probat. 


3 Sed pium lectorem non oportet verba calumniari, nec, ubi sensus apertus 
est, mentem coniecturis, quae aliunde sumi possunt, evertere. Sanctius enim 
atque decentius est interpretari deum de fonte spiritu<s) sui animam inspi- 
rasse, id est spiritalem fecisse hominem cum divino spiritu quandam confor- 
mitatem habentem, quam quod ipse idem Lactantius saepe dixit, infudisse 


2 dignoscKe) coni. Ru-Sc : -nosci Ag 6 illi s.l. suppl. Ag 8 excusatione corr. Ru-Sc : ex del. 
ante escusa- A, 13 (per) coni. Ru-Sc:p ss. abbr. A, 21 sumi coni. Ru-Sc:summi A, 23 d 
del. ante spiritalem A; 
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GLOSS 7: DTL 1.101 
Did Lactantius think a human soul is some part of God? 


1 Take note in this passage, Rho, how ardently you look for “a knot in a bul- 
rush.”@ To seize on more errors in Lactantius, you make him say at one time 
that souls are created from the substance of God, at other times that they're 
all created at the beginning. You fail to consider carefully that he who said 
that the creator creates by infusion can't say either of the things that you 
reproach him for. You can see his straightforward opinion—namelly, that "in 
creating God infuses and creates by infusing"^—is sufficiently demonstrated 
to absolve him of that error, which you, in the Ninth Error, say that he made. 


2 What, however, Lactantius said—that “the spirit springs from God,” and 
that “it has it origin in the spirit of God which is everlasting,” and other 
similar things—can't be taken in the sense that it means 'from his sub- 
stance’ but ‘from being created by him. In the same way the words of John 
the evangelist—“those [...] who are born of God"e—aren't to be taken as 
‘from his substance’ but as ‘from him who works spiritually through baptism’ 
Moreover, something that Lactantius said seems to reinforce that God has 
breathed “spirit into it [the body] from the living source of his own spirit," 
since it apparently can be said not more implausibly that the soul, which 
may be said to have been ‘made from the spirit of God, is ‘from the substance 
of God’ than we may say that ‘God the Son is “consubstantial with the father’, 
especially because we confess that ‘the Son is “begotten” of God the Father’ 
Thus the Catholic tradition of faith teaches us, and the Master of Sentences 
II, d.17, c.3,8 in making this differentiation, clearly gives his approbation. 


3 But a pious reader shouldn't disparage language unfairly nor, where the 
meaning is clear, distort the intention through conjectures that can be taken 
from elsewhere. For it’s more holy and proper to interpret “God has breathed 
‘spirit into it from the source of his own spirit'"^ to mean ‘God created man 
with a spirit having some conformity with the divine spirit' than to change 


a Ter. An. 1.941; and Pl. Men. 2.248. "Lombard Sent. 11, d.17, c.2, § 4 (Silano modified). Lact. 
Inst.212.7. “Lact. Inst. 7.12.16.  *Joan.i13. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.12.3.  8Peter Lombard (Sent. 
1, d.17, c.1 [not c.3], § 3) cites and explains Bede (In Gen. 2.7): “And he breathed (inspiravit) 
in his face the breath of life (spiraculum vitae), that is, ‘he created the substance of the soul 
in which we might live, and not from any corporeal or spiritual matter, but from nothing” 
(Silano). PLact. Inst. 2.12.3. 
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ac creasse animas, in eum sensum vertere ut ex substantia divina factas intel- 
legeret. Quisquis igitur non verborum cortice rimari sed medullam intus 
aspicere volet, videbit profecto nihil in animarum [ac] materia dictum a Lac- 
tantio, quod a sanctorum patrum traditionibus deuiet vel aberret. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 8: DTL 1104 


1 Cur, Antoni, quae nunc colligis Lactantii dicta ad evertendum illum non 
recensuisti, facturus satis impugnationibus illis, quas in eum tua sententia 
validissimas, mea certum parum urgentes, compegisti. Accusasti eum hae- 
resis quod dixisset animas ex substantia dei conditas esse vel ab initio simul 
factas omnes. Hic aperte fateris illum a deo creatas animas esse confessum 
itaque calumnias te struxisse, vel oblitum quae dixeras confiteare necesse 
est. Incidisti enim in foveam quam feceras, et in laqueo quem illius parasti 
pedibus irretitus es. 


2 Sed quid est quod exsibilandum hunc dicis infinitas et innumerabiles a 
deo factas asserentem cum hoc loquendi modo scias et sanctos doctores 
et eos qui sacra eloquia divinitus inspirati scripserunt solere saepius uti. 
An non Salomon, Ecclesiastis 1° (capitulo», dicit infinitum esse stultorum 
numerum, cum tamen idem post deinde dicat Sapientia comfortavit sapien- 
tem super decem principes civitatis? Idem eodem loco refert fecisse deum 
Hominem rectum qui se [in] infinitis immiscuit quaestionibus. Innumerabiles 
porro scriptura dicit qui prae multitudine vix numerari possunt, ut tu ipse 
fateris Augustinum declarasse. Sed pro Lactantio Salomonem ipsum audias 
innumerabilem et infinitam illam appellantem, quae non modo numerandi 
facultatem excedat, sed admodum magna sit. Namque 3° (libro) Regum, 3? 
(capitulo», precatus sibi a deo dari mentem, qua bene populum regere pos- 


9 dixisset coni. Ru-Sc : dississet A, 20 qui A5: et ipse Vulg. || immiscuit A, : miscuerit Vulg. 
21-22 numerari... Augustinum mg. suppl. A; 
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what Lactantius himself often said—that souls were infused and created— 
into meaning that he understood they were made from the divine substance. 
Whoever, then, doesn't want to examine only the outer meaning of words 
but to ponder the deeper inner meaning will certainly see that Lactantius 
said nothing on the topic of souls that deviates or strays from the traditions 
of the holy Fathers. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSS 8: DTL1.104 


Did Lactantius speak in a strict sense when he 
spoke of “countless” or an “infinite number” of souls? 


1 Why, Antonio, didn't you review the statements of Lactantius that you 
amass to put him down, which you're going to regard as sufficient for these 
attacks that you've marshaled against him as overwhelming to your way of 
thinking. Well, they're not in the least compelling to mine. You've accused 
him of heresy because he said that souls were created from the substance 
of God or were made all at once right from the beginning. Here you frankly 
acknowledge that he maintained that souls were created by God, and that 
you've accordingly contrived false slander, or you're forced to confess that 
you forgot what you had said. You were hoisted on your own petard and 
caught in the trap that you set for his feet. 


2 But why do you say that this man must be hissed at for saying that God 
created infinite and innumerable souls when you know that the holy doc- 
tors as well as those who wrote divinely inspired holy scriptures are wont to 
speak this way frequently? Doesn't Solomon say in Ecclesiastes, [chapter] 1, 
that “the number of the fools is infinite,” when afterward he still says: “Wis- 
dom has strengthened the wise more than ten mighty men in a city?"^ Also 
in the same place he reports that God *made man right, and he entangled 
himself with an infinity of questions.”* Furthermore, scripture declares that 
things are innumerable which can hardly be counted because of their multi- 
tude, as you yourself admit Augustine said. But listen in favor of Lactantius 
to Solomon himself, who refers to that which not only exceeds the possi- 
bility of counting but is extremely large as ‘innumerable’ and ‘infinite’. For 
in III Kings, [chapter] 3, after he prayed that God would give him the mind 


aEccl. 115. bEccl 7.20. *Eccl 745. See Aug. Trin. 1.8; DTL 1104. 
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set, Servus tuus, inquit, in medio est populi, quem elegisti, populi infiniti, qui 
numerari et supputari non possit. 


3 Quid ad hoc dices, Antoni? An Lactantius exsibilandus est vel potius qui 
exsibilandum eum dicat? Maiore te rogo, Raudensis, utare modestia ne ali- 
quando pergens dicere quae non debes, audias fortasse quae non velis. Ni. 
Arci. 


GLOSSA 9: DTL 1.113 


1 Oblitus es, Raudensis, eorum quae Gratianus ab Augustino dicta collegit 
(Causa) 23?, quaestione 1, quorum summa est: Praecepta patientiae magis 
ad praeparationem cordis, quam ad opus, quod in aperto fit esse referenda. 
Itaque: Paratus esse debet homo iustus patienter eorum malitiam ferre, quos 
fieri bonos quaerit, ut bonorum crescat numerus, non ut pari malitia, sed 
numero malorum addat. Quae si tenuisses, inclinatam aciem Lactantii—ut 
paulo post dicis—non fecisses, neque subgloriandi Candido relictus esset 
locus ubi superatum se potius quam superiorem evasisse cognovisset. Multo 
enim aptius proposito illa congruunt, quae Augustinus ceterique doctores in 
ipsa 1° quaestione et in plerisque sequentibus ponunt, quam tua haec perso- 
nam publicam secernens a privata distinctio, quamquam et ipsa conveniat 
satis si quaeratur quis impune laedentem afficere poena possit. 


2 At noster hic quaerit nocere ne quispiam alteri debeat et iniuria lacessi- 
tus, quod ipse, contra Ciceronem eleganter et docte disserens, fieri debere 
p<ro>rsus negat. Tantumque abest ut nocendi cuiquam facultas detur, ut 
etiam suppliciis criminosos afficiens non illis nocere sed prodesse dicatur, 


2 possit A; : potest Vulg. 10 quae intus est ante quam Goldbacher || esse] asse corr. esse 
A, n etpius post iustus Friedberg et Goldbacher || ferre A, : sustinere Friedberg et Goldba- 
cher 12 potius ante crescat Friedberg et Goldbacher || sed A, : se quis Friedberg : se quoque 
Goldbacher 17 qui corr. quaestione A, 22 p<ro)rsus coni. Ru-Sc : prsus s.s. abbr. As 
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by which he could govern the people well, he said: "Your servant is in the 
middle of people whom you have chosen, an infinite people who cannot be 
numbered or counted." 


3 Whatare you going to say to this, Antonio? Must Lactantius be hissed at, or 
instead must he be hissed at who says that Lactantius must be? Please, Rho, 
show more modesty lest in saying something you ought not, you chance to 
hear what you not want. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 9: DTL 1.113 


Does the legal expression “blameless self-defense” 
apply to Cicero's statement "unless provoked by injury"? 


1 You've forgotten, Rho, those statements of Augustine which Gratian 
assembled in [Causa] 23, question 1, chapter 2, the gist of which is: "These 
precepts" must pertain "rather to the inward disposition of the heart than to 
the actions which are done in the sight of men.” And therefore: “A righteous 
and pious man ought to be prepared to endure with patience injuries from 
those whom he desires to make good, so that the number of good men may 
be increased, instead of himself being added, by retaliation for injury, to the 
number of wicked men.” If you'd followed these precepts, you wouldn't have 
“pushed back Lactantius’ front line"—as you state a bit further on—and 
no room would've been left for "Candido to gloat a bit" once he recognized 
that he'd emerged defeated rather than triumphant.‘ For those precepts that 
Augustine and the other doctors propose in question 1 and in most of the 
following questions? are far more consistent with Lactantius' intention than 
this distinction of yours that differentiates between a private and a public 
person, although that distinction does serve its purpose if one is asking who, 
with impunity, can punish someone who causes harm.f 


2 But our Lactantius questions whether someone ought to harm another, 
even if that person has suffered from the other's hands. And he absolutely 
denies in a stylish and learned argument against Cicero that this ought to 
happen. And it's so unthinkable that someone be granted the powerto harm, 


arrr Reg. 3.8. > Aug. Ep. 138.13 (Cunningham); Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.1,¢.2. ^ Aug. Ep. 138.12 
(Cunningham). ‘¢prz1i28. ¢That is, Gratian Decr. 11, C.23. ‘See Whitman 2008, 28-49. 
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quandoquidem ipsis emendari magis expedit quam donari veniam. Agenda 
enim sunt multa, inquit idem Augustinus, etiam cum invitis, quadam benigna 
asperitate plectendis, quorum potius utilitati consulendum est quam voluntati. 
Quam ob causam legum latores sicut praemia bonis ita malis supplicia sta- 
tuerunt, quod Horatius eleganti describens versu dicit: 


lura inventa metu iniusti fateare necesse est. 


Et pontificum iura medicinalem censuram potius quam poenalem appellare 
voluerunt. 


3 De hac etiam parte latius aliquid dici a me postea intelleges eo loco quo 
dicis Lactantium Ciceronis mentem haud intellexisse. Intellexit enim et iure 
damnavit. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 10 : DTL 1.122 


1 Quid opus est, Antoni, tantopere niti ut quae perfecta officia sint quaeve 
mediocria disseras, quasi id nosse magni et excellentis doctrinae viri sit, 
ac potius ignavi totiusque litteraturae expertis illa non tenere quae ab Lac- 
tantio tradita etiam non negabis si fateri voluntatem voles, qui, ea (65! 
libri parte qua divina praecepta explicans, conatur virum bonum ad pro- 
ximi caritatem adducere? Ubi quae perfectorum virorum sunt cum multa 
dixisset—excitatus quasi garriente quopiam ad aurem sibi austera nimium 
illa videri—Si hanc virtutem, inquit, non capis <...) liberabo te metu (...» 
si solus magnis operibus non sufficis, pro virili parte operare iustitiam <...) 
neque nunc suaderi tibi putes, ut rem familiarem tuam minuas vel exhaurias 


13 -que del. et corr. quae A, 16 (65! corr. Ru-Sc : 2i vel 75 A, 18 i del. ante caritatem A, 
19 c del. ante quopiam A, 
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that one is even told when punishing guilty people not to harm them but to 
help them, since punishment is more useful to them than a pardon. “Many 
things,’ said Augustine, “must be done in correcting with a certain benevo- 
lent severity, even against the wishes of people whose welfare rather than 
their wishes it is our duty to consult. Therefore the lawgivers decided to 
give rewards to good people as much as penalties to bad ones, which Horace 
expresses in the elegant line: "You'll be forced to accept that justice was cre- 
ated out of the fear of injustice."^ And these lawgivers wanted to call Canon 
Law a medicinal rather than a penal correction. 


3 You'll also realize that I'm later going to say something more elaborate 
about this on that passage where you say Lactantius didn't understand the 
thought of Cicero at all.° In fact, he understood him and rightly condemned 
him. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 10: DTL 1.122 


When Lactantius repudiated “unless provoked by 
injury,” was he unaware of “middle obligations”? 


1 Why is it necessary, Antonio, to strain so hard to spell out which obliga- 
tions are perfect and which are middle, as if it were the part of a great and 
outstanding scholar to know this?¢ It's instead the part of a person lazy and 
ignorant of all literature to fail to grasp those things that you'll agree Lactan- 
tius taught if you're prepared to accept his meaning in that part of book [6] 
where, in setting out the divine precepts, he tries to induce good people to 
love their neighbor.* At which place, after he had said many things that per- 
tain to perfect people—and animated as if somebody were whispering in 
his ear that those things struck the person as too austere— Lactantius says: 


If you cannot seize this virtue, I will free you from anxiety. [...] If you 
cannot manage great deeds on your own, practice justice as best you 
can. [...] You are not to think that you are being urged to diminish your 


a Aug. Ep. 13814 (Cunningham). Hor. Sat. 13111 (Kline). See DTL 1.111, 1.18, 1.122; 3.113, 
and 3.124-125. “This alludes to the opening line of L’s Institutes. — *See Lact. Inst. 6.12.4, 
but also see L.’s reference to the “Golden Rule" at 6.23.32. See also Mk. 12.31 and Matt. 7.12. It 
is unclear what Arcimboldi could have referred to in book 2 (or perhaps book 7?). He must 
have meant book 6. 
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sed quae in supervacua fueras impensurus, in meliora convertas. Ac si dicat: 
'Si non vis consilio salvatoris usus dare pauperibus omnia quae habes, sal- 
tem praecepto legis obtemperans proximo, quem ut te ipsum diligere debes, 
da quod superest eleemosynam: Hoc enim est medii officii munus iuxta dic- 
tum eiusdem, quamquam, ut vera fateamur, quid mediocre statui rebus illis 
potest quibus, si paulum summo divertas, vergis ad imum? 


2 Sed quantum ad rem attinet, quae mediocritas innoxium fa<{c)ere nocen- 
tis viri crimen potest, qui sciens ore dei promulgatum esse non occidas et alia 
proximo non facias, quae negativis praeceptis collecta non manu[s] solum 
sed mente innoxia esse volunt? Nocere quam uti patientia quae est, ut Hiero- 
nymus in Tract(at»u fidei dicit, passionum et iniuriarum omnium tolerantia 
mavult. Qua enim parte mandatorum dei videt esse comprehensum: 'Non 
noceas nisi lacessitus'? Quis sanctorum ita legis mente interpretatus est ut 
diceret licere percusso repercutere? 


3 Certe, proficientibus—quos 2° loco Ambrosius Officiorum 1° (libro? 
statuit—negat licere respondendo ingenui pudoris abluere notam. Sed per- 
fectorum esse concedamus exhibere (alteram) maxillam, tradere pallium, 
pro maleficio beneficium reddere, et huiusmodi cetera quae multa refe- 
runtur. Àn erit eo minus mediocrium quos tamen iustos dicimus patien- 
tiae praecepta conservare, vel potius licebit illis, innoxias polluendo manus, 
nocentium hominum nequitiam suam innocentiam maculare, audi Docto- 
ris irrefragabilis Ambrosii dictum 1? (libro? Officialium suorum libro: Sed 
primum, inquit, ipsum quod putant philosophi iustitiae munus apud nos 
excluditur. Dicunt enim illi eam primam esse (iustitiae? formam ut nemini 
quis noceat, nisi lacessitus iniuria; quod evangelii auctoritate vacuatur. Ac 


7 faKc)ere corr. Ru-Sc : fatere A, 24 excluditur Davidson : -dunt (-düt vult -dit") A, || iusti- 
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estate or to use it all up now, but rather to switch to a better purpose 
what you were about to spend on rubbish.? 


It’s as if he says: ‘If you don't want to follow the advice of the Savior to give 
everything you have to the poor,” then at least, obeying command of the Law, 
give "such things as you have" to your neighbor, whom you ought to love as 
yourself For this is the duty of the middle obligation, much like Lactantius’ 
statement, although, to tell the truth, what middle position can be given for 
those things by which you verge into the abyss if you deviate slightly from 
the apex? 


2 But as regards this matter, what middle position can make the crime of a 
violent person blameless, who, knowing that “thou shalt not kill" or “thou 
shalt not” do other harmful things to your neighbor were promulgated from 
God's own mouth—[injunctions] which, collected in the negative com- 
mandments, want innocence not only in the hand but in the heart? The vio- 
lent person prefers to harm, as Jerome writes in his Treatise on Faith, rather 
than to practice “patience, which is tolerance of all passions and injuries."d 
For in which part of God’s Commandments does that person see it being 
expressed: ‘Thou shalt not do harm unless provoked’? Who among the saints 
has interpreted the intent of the law in such a way that any would've declared 
it permissible to strike back when struck? 


3 To be sure, Ambrose denied to people who are advancing—whom he put 
in his second group in [book] 1 of On Obligations—permission to respond 
“to expunge this stain upon the honor of a free man.” But let's agree that it 
belongs to the perfect to ‘turn the [other] cheek; to ‘surrender your tunic, to 
‘bless those that curse you, and many other things like this that are reported. 
Will it belong, therefore, any less to the people in the middle, whom we 
still call just, to keep the precepts of patience? Or will these people be free, 
by polluting their innocent hands, to stain their innocence with the evil of 
the guilty parties? Listen to the words of the irrefragable doctor, Ambrose, 
in [book] 1 of his On Obligations. He says: “But the very first role which 
the philosophers think justice performs is excluded with us. They say the 
first expression of justice is that a person should do no harm to anyone 
unless provoked by some injury. This idea is dismissed by the authority of 


aLact. Inst. 6.12.37-39. See Luc. 12.33. “Luc. 11.41 and Mk.12.31. That is, Ps.-Jerome 
(Lupus de Oliveto) Regula monachorum 2. * Ambr. Off. 1.48.233 (Davidson). ‘See Matt. 
5-39-48. 
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deinde libro 3°: Proposita tertia forma, ait, in sacerdotis officio teneatur, ut 
nulli noceat, ne lacessitus quidem. 


4 At dices: 'Non respondebit convicianti vir bonus? (Non) se pulsantem 
repulsabit? Non) poenis afficiet [non] delinquentem presbyteros? Non) 
praelatus ecclesiae dei contumeliam vindicabit?' 


5 Necfateor numquam faciet vir bonus, loci, temporis ac personarum ratio- 
nem servans, sed animo concitato nocendi cupiditate nihil omnino um- 
quam. Licet enim fieri non possit, ut vir bonus rerum indignitate non movea- 
tur, tamen ad puniendum iratus numquam accedet. Mala, inquit Ambro- 
sius, <illex peccati indignatio est. Respondebit igitur obiurganti, non obiur- 
gan<d)i desiderio sed qua Hieronymus mente Rufino respondit. Quando- 
quidem nihil omnino respondere, inquit Gratianus 4g‘) distinctione, capi- 
tulo ‘In mandatis... audientium causa utile non videtur, caedentem reper- 
cutiet ubi nec copia iudicis corrigentis nec evadenda facultas erit, non ut 
ire satisfaciens patientiam deserat, sed iuxta sententiam Augustini, Ut malis 
facultas delinquendi adimatur et multitudini consulatur, poena multabit con- 
tumacem praeses, quem non facile corrigi posse (cogno»verit, Ne [ut], ut 
Ambrosius inquit, innocentes tradat exitio liberans multorum exitia cogitan- 
tem? Sed respicere volentem tolerabit, sicut Gratianus 45(?) distinctione, 
capitulo ‘Licet...’, monet inquiens Si statim Dominus post tertiam negationem 
Petrum <... iudicasset, non tantum ex illo fructum praecepisset. Blasphe- 
mantem insuper coercebit, (non) modo praelatus ecclesiae sed quisquis 
hoc (sine) scandalo facere poterit, quod Augustinus indicat (Causa) 233, 


1 tertia A; : igitur Davidson 3 (Non) coni. Ru-Sc:nù (vult nō) A, 4 (Non) coni. Ru-Sc : nū 
(vult no) A, || presbyteros ut vid. : psos A; || (Non) coni. Ru-Sc : nū (vult nō) A, 8 possit 
A; : potest Davidson 8-9 moveatur A; : -amur Davidson 10 illex Davidson : vindex A, 
10-11 obiurgan(d5i coni. Ru-Sc:-ganti A, 12 inquit] Q del. inter in et quit A, 13 audien- 
tium A; : auditorum Friedberg 17 <cogno)verit coni. Ru-Sc : rogaverit A, — 18 tradat A; : 
-det Petschenig et Friedberg || liberans A; : qui liberat Petschenig et Friedberg 20 tertiam 
A3: trinam Friedberg || negationem] ulo del. ante negationem A, 22 non) coni. Ru-Sc : nū 
(vult no) A, 23 sine) coni. Ru-Sc : secundum A; 
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the gospel” And further on in book 3 Ambrose says: “Let us thirdly observe 
this principle which should govern the duty of a priest: that he should harm 
no one, not even when provoked.”» 


4 But you'll ask: "Won't a good person respond to an injurious person? 
[Won't] good people strike someone who strikes them? [Won't] a person 
punish someone who injures presbyters? [Won't] a dignitary of the church 
avenge an insult to God?' 


5 I dont say that a good person will never do that in keeping with the time, 
place, and people involved, but never ever because desire to injure inflamed 
the mind. For although “it is impossible for" a good person “not be moved,” 
still that person won't proceed in anger to punishment. “An indignant tem- 
per,” says Ambrose, “is a [lure] to sin."* Thus the good person will respond to 
the attacker, not in a desire for attacking but in the spirit with which Jerome 
responds to Rufinus.* And Gratian says in distinction 43, chapter {n man- 
datis ...’, “Since not to respond at all on account of the listeners does not 
seem useful," a good person will strike back against an attacker, in case nei- 
ther recourse to a judicial remedy nor an opportunity to escape will occur. 
This doesn't happen by losing patience to satisfy anger but, in the opinion 
of Augustine, so that “the opportunity to sin is taken away from the evil 
people.”s And out of regard for the populace a judge “will impose a penalty 
on a recalcitrant individual"^ whom the judge deems’ not easily corrected, 
“lest the judge,” as Ambrose says, “hand over innocent people for destruc- 
tion while freeing someone who plots the destruction of many.” But the 
judge will show tolerance towards someone willing to reconsider, as Gra- 
tian admonishes in distinction 45, chapter Licet ..., saying “that if the Lord 
[...] had judged Peter immediately after the third denial, he couldn't have 
anticipated very much fruit from him."* Moreover, not only a bishop of the 
church will penalize the blasphemer, but anyone will be able to do this with- 
out scandal, which Augustine points out in Causa 23, question 4, saying: "If 


a Ambr. Off. 1.28131 (Davidson modified). — "Ambr. Off. 3.9.59 (Davidson). — «Ambr. Off. 
1.21.96 (Davidson). Ambr. Off. 1.21.90 (Davidson modified). See Hier. Contr. Ruf. 1.5. 
fGratian Decr. 1, D.43, c.2, p.2. & Quoted from Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.3., c1, §1. PCTh 2.28.2 
of 322. ‘We have conjectured cognoverit since rogaverit, which the scribe clearly wrote, is 
nonsensical. The scribe must have seen 'cog-' as rog-' and surmised a word consistent with 
that beginning. The termination, -verit, was apparently not in question. iAmbr. In Ps. 118, 
8.25; Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.4, c.33. ‘Gratian Decr. 1, D.45, c.4. 
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quaestione 4?, Si ea, inquiens, de quibus deus vehementer offenditur, persequi 
vel ulcisci differimus, ad irascendum divinitatis patientiam provocamus. 


6 Quibus omnibus facile prospici potest, nullo pacto licere cuiquam alium, 
etiam lacessentem, nocendi animo laedere nisi simul obruere Decalogi prae- 
cepta, Christianam religionem, (et) viri boni nomen omnino voluerit. Ita- 
que non cum invi(d»iis lacerandus est Lactantius, qui Christianorum inter 
primos hanc in lucem philosophiam adduxit. Sed gratiae potius illi ingentes 
habendae sunt, quod tu simul nobiscum facias, Raudensis, oro. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 1 : DTL 1.134 


1 Minime mirum est, Antoni, si Lactantii dicta nonnumquam invertis et in 
eum convertis sensum qui calumniis patens argui iure merito possit. Nam et 
Augustinum acuta nimis et calida verborum inductione vi cogisilla disserere 
quae, si reviviscat, fatebitur ne cogitasse quidem umquam. 


2 Antipodas enim aeque ac Lactantius esse negat, et illorum argumenta 
refellit qui homines esse dicebant contrariam nobis partem incolentes, qui- 
bus adversa pedibus nostris necesse sit calcare vestigia. Quo quid esse potest 
Lactantii dicto conformius? Idem utrique profecto sensus est: nullo scilicet 
pacto fieri posse ut aliquorum vestigia nostris eo loc(o» contraria sint, quo 
poeta dicit: 


Sub pedibus Styx atra iacet Manesque profundi 


ipsosque philosophos, tale aliquid sentientes, coniectura potius quam ulla 
veritatis cognitione falsum assumpsisse. Quamobrem argui Lactantium 
nullo prorsus errore alio posse videmus quam quo damnari simul Augusti- 
nus posset? 


4 nondel. postlacessentem A; 5 (et? coni. Ru-Sc:utA, 6 invi¢d)iis coni. Ru-Sc :-vitiis A; 
15 incollen-, un. l- exp. A, 18 fi del. ante posse A; || loc{o) corr. Ru-Sc:lociA, 20 iacet 
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we postpone prosecuting or avenging those things about which God takes 
grievous offence, we provoke God's patience to anger”? 


6 And from all these one can easily ascertain that it's never permissible 
to harm another with malice, not even someone who provokes it, unless 
one wants to undermine completely the Ten Commandments, the Christian 
faith, [and] the reputation of a good person simultaneously. Therefore, Lac- 
tantius ought not be besieged with malicious accusations since he was one 
of the first Christians to bring philosophy into this light. But instead enor- 
mous thanks are owed to him, which I beg you, Rho, to render together with 
us. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 11: DTL 1.134 


Were Augustine and Lactantius in agreement 
regarding the existence of the antipodes? 


1 It’s hardly a wonder, Antonio, if you sometimes misrepresent Lactantius’ 
statements and distort them into a sense which can justifiably be argued as 
wide open to criticism. For in overly sharp and clever wordplay you forcibly 
compel even Augustine to make assertions that, if he came back to life, he 
won't acknowledge he ever even contemplated. 


2 For just like Lactantius, Augustine denies the existence of antipodes, and 
he refutes the arguments of those who said that people were living directly 
opposite us, so that they necessarily “plant their footsteps opposite ours." 
What could conform more with the statement of Lactantius? Obviously both 
mean the same thing: namely, that it's impossible that the tracks of people 
are opposite to ours. Regarding this place the poet says: "Beneath our feet is 
seen black Styx and the shades infernal" And the philosophers themselves, 
who cherish a somewhat identical opinion, have accepted this erroneously 
more by conjecture than by any acquaintance with the truth. What reason 
then do we see for Lactantius to be accused of any other error than that for 
which Augustine could be censured too? 


a Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.4, c.50; Aug. Comm. sup. Ios. 7. }? Aug. c.D. 16.9. *Verg. G. 1.243. 
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3 Quod autem dicis infitiandum Augustino non videri quin Indorum plan- 
tae his contrariae sint qui Gades incolunt, non intellego qua parte Lactantii 
sententiae refragetur, qui solum antipodas illos esse negat, quos philoso- 
phi ratiocinando coniectant, eam terrae partem incolere quam intra caeli 
convexa suspensam, putant hominum habitatione carere non posse. Neque 
enim Lactantio curae fuit quam rectis terram gressibus mortales deambu- 
lent sed quam recta in caelum contendant illi via, qui, posthabita scriptura 
pietatis, vana et nihil omnino pro futura philosophorum deliramenta sectan- 
tur. Sint igitur plantis oppositi vel non sint orientalem nostram habitabilem 
plagam incolentes, his quibus sol servis occidit, vel australes aquilonaribus 
nihil prorsus curat, satis superque factum existimans illa docuisse—velut 
dissona veritati— stare non posse, quibus illi, qui se falso iactant sapientes, 
fidem habent et in illis indagandis frustra totum aetatis (terunt) tempus. 


4 Tuautem, pace tua dixerim, cupere nonnumquam videris ut quam saepis- 
sime disserendo peccet quo plures in eum causas invehendi na(n)ciscaris. 
Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 12 : DTL 2.75 


1 Noster hic, ut semper, laudibus patientiam effert quae non in actu forinse- 
cus demonstratur, sed quae in cordis praeparatione sita est. Sic vindictam et 
perimit et laude dignam censet non quam ira, odium aut ulciscendi libido 
movet, sed cui sobria mens et tolerantis patientiae misericordia comes assis- 
tit, sine qua nec <coercitio) digna viro bono nec (iustus) esse iudex potest. 
Quandoquidem disciplina vel misericordia, sicut Gregorius inquit Moralium 
18°) (libro), Multum destruitur, si una sine altera teneatur. Idcirco inesse 
debet, ut idem ait, rectoribus circa subditos et iuste consulens misericordia, 
et pie saeviens disciplina. Non enim ira percitus rector ad illatam sibi iniu- 


13 (terunt) coni. Ru-Sc:tererunt(térunt) A, 21-22 assistitcorr. Ru-Sc:asis-A, 22 (coerci- 
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3 Now where you say that Augustine seemingly doesn't deny that the foot- 
steps of the Indians are opposite of those who live in Gades (Cadiz), I don't 
understand how it opposes the statement of Lactantius. He only denies that 
those antipodes exist, whom the philosophers by reasoning assume to live in 
that part of the earth, suspended within the arch of heaven, that they think 
can't exist without human life. Nor indeed did Lactantius care how mortals 
walk with the right steps but how they pursue the right way to heaven, who 
neglecting the scripture of piety follow delirious statements of the philoso- 
phers that are empty and offer absolutely nothing in future benefits. Con- 
sequently, Lactantius couldn't care less whether the people dwelling in the 
eastern part of our habitable earth are opposed or not by their footsteps to 
those for whom the Sun sets late in the day, nor whether southerners are 
opposed to northerners. He thinks it perfectly well settled to have taught that 
those notions were impossible to establish—being discordant, as it were, 
with the truth—in which those who falsely pride themselves in being wise 
place faith and spend their whole life fruitlessly researching them. 


4 Yet you sometimes give the impression, excuse my saying so, of wanting 
him to blunder in his arguments as often as possible so you can find more 
reasons to attack him. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 12: DTL 2.75 


Did Lactantius’ argument against forbearance in the 
De ira dei contradict his earlier censure of Cicero? 


1 Our friend here, as always, praises highly that patience which isn't exhib- 
ited outwardly in an act but which lies in a preparation of the heart. Thus he 
both rules out retribution and considers praiseworthy not the retribution 
moved by anger, hatred, or lust for revenge, but the one attended by a sensi- 
ble mind and by an accompanying compassion of patient tolerance. Without 
this a good person can exact no proper punishment nor can a judge be just. 
That's because “discipline or compassion is severely impeded,’ as Gregory 
says in [book] 18 of the Moralia, “if one is maintained without the other" 
And he continues: "Therefore towards their subjects rulers ought to possess 


? Gregory Mor. 20.14; Gratian Decr. I, D.45, p.2, c.9. 
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riam vindicandum accingi debet, sed ut patriae proximisque, ac ipsi etiam 
quem plagis afficit, consulat. Est enim grandis eleemosyna, pecuniae largita- 
tem superans, corrigere delinquentem et errantem in viam veritatis adducere 
(45? distinctione, capitulo ‘Tria...’ et capitulo praecedenti). Hoc item probat 
et sanctorum illorum auctoritates quas Lactantio ferentes opem contra Cice- 
ronem adduximus, et ipsemet in eo quem De ira dei libro edidit manifeste 
declarat, Necesse est inquiens bono et iusto displicere quae mala sunt, et cui 
malum displicet, movetur, cum id videt ergo surgimus ad vindictam non quia 
laesi sumus, sed ut disciplina servetur, mores corrigantur, licentia comprima- 
tur. 


2 Eum certe qui haec dicit non video, Antoni, qua ratione delirum aut 
immemorem possis appellare, cum ubique patientiam laudet et vindictam 
nocendi animo sumpta(m) semper aspernetur. Itaque virum bonum et doc- 
tum te oro Lactantium dicas, si tu doctus et bonus, uti es, videri vis, Rau- 
densis. Visne alioquin suspitionem bonis afferas te vindicta delectari et esse 
minime patientem, qui numquam ab illo laesus, insectari et morsu lacerare 
eum? Nullam ob aliam causam pergere visus es quam[que] veritatis et fidei 
zelo accensus nec Ciceroni parcit nec Platonem insanire nullo reluctante 
patitur. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 13 : DTL 2.107 
1 Ferendus aequo animo Lactantius est si cum Hieronymo delirat, tali ac 


tanto viro, qui, Graecis non minus quam Latinis litteris eruditus, quid Socra- 
tes et Plato senserint non ex Aristotele modo colligere sed ex ipso Platonis 
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both compassion deliberately just and discipline furiously pious.” Rulers, of 
course, shouldn't prepare to take revenge against an injury inflicted on them 
when agitated by anger, but be mindful of the fatherland and relatives as 
well as of the one whom they punish. For according to distinction 45, chap- 
ter ‘Tria ...' and the preceding chapter, it is a great act of charity, surpassing 
the gift of money, “to correct the sinner and bring the erring back to the path 
of truth."^ This is likewise approved both by the authority of those saints 
whom we've quoted for their support of Lactantius against Cicero and by 
Lactantius himself where he clearly says in his book On the Anger of God: 


It will never fail that people who are just and good are displeased 
with things that are bad, and that people who are displeased with 
evil are moved when they see it practiced. Therefore we arise to take 
vengeance, not because we have been injured, but that discipline may 
be preserved, morals may be corrected, and licentiousness be sup- 
pressed.* 


2 I certainly don't see, Antonio, on what grounds you can call him who says 
this delirious or forgetful when he praises patience everywhere and always 
rejects retribution taken maliciously. Please, then, call Lactantius a good and 
learned man if you, Rho, want to seem, as you are, a good and learned man. 
Or, on the other hand, do you, whom he never harmed, want to attack and 
maul him in order to awaken the suspicion in good people that you delight 
in retribution and are devoid of all patience? You strike me as doing this for 
no other reason than that he, inflamed by zeal for the truth and the faith, 
doesn't spare Cicero nor allow Plato to rant on unopposed. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 13: DTL 2.107 


Was Lactantius wrong in denouncing Plato's 
communal sharing of women and children? 


1 One must bear with Lactantius calmly if he rambles on in company with 
Jerome, a man of exceptional stature, who, no less schooled in Greek than in 
Latin literature, could gather what Socrates and Plato meant not only from 
Aristotle but could also draw from Plato's own well. For this is what Jerome 


? Gregory Mor. 2044; Gratian Decr. 1, D.45, p.2, c.9. b Gratian Decr. 1, D.45, c2 (et c.11). 
*Lact. De ira 17.17 (Coxe modified). 
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fonte haurire potuit. Eius enim verba quae habentur 2? Contra Iovinianum 
libro haec sunt: Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet, et quasi Platonis 
Politiam legerit, et Catonis sectetur exemplum, nulla apud eos coniunx propria 
est, sed ut cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more lasciviunt. 


2 Quamquam cognitu mihi facile videatur utrum Plato rem publicam quam 
beatam finxit, communione rerum apud cives omnes constituta felicitare 
voluerit an non custodibus tantum expedire, putans communia illa esse 
quae de pueris mulieribus et facultatibus refert, probare illud exemplo stu- 
duerit civitatis cuiuspiam quae divisum nihil prorsus haberet, tametsi priori 
sententiae consentanea magis reperiantur illa, quae 4? Politiae suae libro, 
parte 3? ponit, haec inquiens: Sí eruditi et moderati fuerint, facillime ad vem 
publicam pertinentia (...» quibunt iudicare, mulierum scilicet virorumque 
conubia et procreationes filiorum, quae omnia veteri proverbio amicorum esse 
communia oportet. Et in principio libri) 5! post illud haesitare viderit et 
reliqua subdit, de mulieribus scilicet ac pueris, quemadmodum constet, haec 
omnia amicorum debere esse communia. 


3 Nec illud refragari sententiae huic videtur, quod ab illo sancitum, Antoni, 
refers, non licere scilicet viris indistincte coire, nec aliter quam copulante 
principe, ac praeterea legibus esse solemnia quaedam instituenda, quibus 
congregatione nubentium facta, poetae canant hymnos et sacerdotes viri- 
que ac mulieres precentur deos, ut ex bonis meliores, ex utilibus utiliores 
nascantur. 


4 Nam ideo pertinet ut aetate non legitima ac non permisso tempore coitus 
interdictus esse noscatur, non autem ut, servatis illis, copulari mares femi- 
naeque vetentur ita ut se sors obtulerit. Alioquin quid opus esset cavere 
diligenter ne deterimis optimi miscerentur cum custodum genus, ex civibus 
selectum optimis, misceri nullo pacto ignobilioribus illis posset, si omnibus 
praeter custodes esset interdicta communio. Quod tamen ipse cavendum 


7 tantum A, : tamen Hankins u quidem bene ante eruditi BL Harl. 1705 || haec omnia ante 
facillime Bx Harl. 1705 1-12 ad...pertinentia A; : nec minus cetera a nobis praetermissa BL 
Harl.1705 13 etom. BL Harl. 1705 15 constet A; : -stat BL Harl.1705 19 quaedam] quen- 
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said in [book] 2 Against Jovinian: "The Scots have no wives of their own, 
as though they read Plato's Republic and took Cato for their leader; no man 
among them has his own wife, but like beasts they indulge their lust to their 
hearts’ content.” 


2 To me, however, it seems easy to recognize whether Plato wanted the state, 
which he depicted as blessed, to be happy by having instituted the sharing 
of goods by all citizens, or whether he wanted to arrange this only for the 
guardians. In thinking those things to be common that he mentions about 
women, children, and goods, he tried to prove his point from the example of 
a state which had absolutely nothing divided. And yet those things are found 
to agree more with the first opinion, which he posits in book 4 of his Repub- 
lic, chapter 3, by saying: “For if a right education makes of them reasonable 
men, they will easily discover everything” pertaining to the state, “as that of 
the possession of wives and marriage, and the procreation of children, and 
all that sort of thing should be made as far as possible the proverbial goods 
of friends that are common.” And after that in the beginning of [book] 5 
he seemed to hesitate and he adds: "In respect to women and children it is 
obvious to everybody that the possessions of friends will be in common" 


3 And that doesn't seem to oppose the opinion, which you, Antonio, men- 
tion as established by him that men, of course, aren't allowed to copulate 
indiscriminately, and never without a prince paring them,? and moreover 
that laws must "ordain certain festivals" in which at a coming together of 
the people to be wed poets sing hymns? and priests, men, and women pray 
to the gods that “ever better offspring may spring from good sires."f 


4 It's therefore apposite to recognize that sexual intercourse outside the 
legal age and at a time when not allowed is forbidden, not, however, in such 
a way that, with these rules observed, males and females are forbidden to 
have sex just as chance offered itself. Why, otherwise, would it be neces- 
sary to guard against interbreeding of the best with the worst, when the 
class of guardians, selected from the best citizens, could in no way cross- 
breed with the commoners if barred from association with anyone except 


a Hier. Contr. Iov. 2.7 (Fremantle); see Arcim. Gloss. 16. — "Pl. Rep. 4.3, 423e-424a (Lat. trans. 
Decembrio).  <PI. Rep. 5.1, 449c (Lat. trans. Decembrio).  ¢Copulante principe (“prince 
paring”) is Decembrio’s translation of Plato's EvvepEavtos dpxovtos (Rep. 5.9, 461b). *Pl. Rep. 
5.8, 459e-460a (Lat. trans. Decembrio). ‘PI. Rep. 5.9, 461a (Lat. trans. Decembrio). 
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summopere dicit eodem 5° libro), parte 8, quo loci ait: Convenit, inquam, 
his quae diximus, optimos optimis saepe misceri vicisimque deterimis coire 
deterimos, et illorum quidem prolem alere, horum ne utique, ut quam excel- 
lentissimum nobis sit armentum. 


5 Qua siquidem sententia si custodes complecti solum dixeris iniuria eos 
afficies, qui ex omni civium multitudine singulare(m) sortiti naturae dotem 
habitare simul viri mulieresque iubentur, ut una civitatem tueantur natura 
apti, sicut idem Plato (libro) 5°, parte 5? ait. Quem tu, Antoni, licet accurate 
scrutatus sis, in medium non profers tamen qua parte Lactantium confun- 
dere putas. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 14 : DTL 2.110 


1 Ego prorsus, Antoni, non intellego qua deductione concludas perpaucos 
mares feminis coire non posse cum plurimis, in ea praesertim civitate quae 
proli virorum studens, ex multis selectos quosdam praeficere custodes quae- 
rit. Immo vero tantum abest id vetari lege Platonis, ut (eodem) 5° libro», 
parte 8? scriptum esse noscatur: Optimis quoque adulescentium vel alibi egre- 
giae conspectis,<...» mulierum uberior potestas impartienda est, ut ea occa- 
sione simul quam plurimi ex ipsis pueri gignantur. 


2 Tametsi negari id quoque non possit Platonem ipsum (libro? 4° Politiae, 
parte 2?, permississe civitatem, quam bene institutam esse voluit, ad nume- 


2 ex ante his BL Harl.1705 3 ne utique A; : neutique BL Harl. 1705 : neutiquam Hankins 
15 (eodem? coni. Hankins : eade A, 16 adulescentium A; : -tum BL Harl.1705 17 quoque 
ante uberior BL Harl. 1705 
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the guardians. This, however, Plato said in [book] 5 again, chapter 8, had to 
be shunned with utmost rigor. Here he says: 


‘It follows from our former discussion, I [Socrates] said, ‘that the best 
men must cohabit with the best women in as many cases as possible 
and the worst with the worst in the fewest, and that the offspring of 
the one must be reared and that of the other not, if the flock is to be as 
perfect as possible”? 


5 Now supposing that about this statement you were to say that only the 
guardians are meant, you'll injure those from among the whole body of the 
citizens destined to have an exceptional gift of nature, who are ordered to 
live together as men and women? “so that they, being of the same nature, 
guard" the state, as Plato himself writes in [book] 5, chapter 5.* You, Antonio, 
although you've researched Plato meticulously, nevertheless don't disclose 
in which chapter you reckon to confound Lactantius. Ni. Arc. 


GLOSS 14: DTL 2.110 


Why does Rho think Plato's few guardians 
would only have sex with a few women? 


1 I absolutely don't understand, Antonio, the reasoning by which you con- 
clude that very few men can't have sex with many more women, especially 
in a state like that one, which, eager for the men's offspring, seeks to perfect 
some as guardians selected from the many. Yet more to the point, nothing at 
allinthe law of Plato forbids this, seeing that what's written [again] in [book] 
5, chapter 8, is well-known: "And on the young men, surely, who excel in [...] 
other pursuits we must bestow [...] the opportunity of more frequent inter- 
course with the women, which will at the same time be a plausible pretext 
for having them beget as many children as possible." 


2 Andstill one also can't deny that Plato himself in [book] 4 of the Republic, 
chapter 2, allowed the state, which he meant to be well founded, to increase 


^ PI. Rep. 5.8, 459e (Lat. trans. Decembrio). See PI. Rep. 5.8, 460a. *Pl. Rep. 5.5, 456a (Lat. 
trans. Decembrio). “PI. Rep. 5.9, 460b (Lat. trans. Decembrio; modified). Decembrio’s Latin 
reads more expansively *as many children as possible," while the Greek has *as many of the 
children as possible" (ç mAgtotot t&v TAldwv). 
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rum usque mille pugnatorum augeri. At vero si civitas, inquit, ut a nobis prae- 
missum est, temperate coletur, per magna quidem erit, non aspectu solum 
loquor, verum re ipsa magnam existentem, quamquam mille duntaxat pugna- 
tores in ea sint. 


3 Itaque nihilagis, Antoni, tua tibi responsione satisfaciens succintus ac bre- 
vis, ubi res longiorem orationem exposcit. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 15 : DTL 2.136 


1 Minime miror, Antoni, non vereri te principem philosophorum, Aristote- 
lem, manifesta damnare calumnia, qui praeceptori suo facis illum impuden- 
ter calumnias quas ne cogitavit quidem umquam inser(er»e, quod quidem 
sacrilegio par paene crimen est. Tum propter summam eius auctoritatem 
et fidem tum vel maxime quod nihil subiciens eorum quae Plato de custo- 
dum communione disseruit, eius mentem magis quam verba contempla- 
tus, negavit eam rem publicam fieri posse felicem quae mulieres, pueros et 
facultates vel in parte civitatis vel in tota communes haberet. Quod quidem 
negare si quis ausit, legat Politicorum eius libro 2? quae secuntur, Videtur 
autem, inquit, magis prodesse ut agricolis (communes) sint mulieres et filii, 
quam custodibus. Minus enim erit amicitia si communes sint nati et mulieres. 
Enimvero tales sint quibus imperatur oportet, quo ipsi pareant imperio nec res 
novas in civitate mol[{]iantur. Et alio loco, Nam non amplius appellant, inquit, 


10 inser(er»e coni. Hankins 17 (communes) Aret. Rom. 1492 et Hankins : meliores A; 
20 moliantur Aret. Rom. 1492 : molli- A, et Hankins 
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its number of fighters to a thousand. As he puts it: “And so long as your city is 
governed soberly in the order just laid down, it will be the greatest of cities. 
I do not mean greatest in repute, but in reality, even though it have only a 
thousand defenders.” 


3 Therefore you achieve nothing, Antonio, satisfying yourself by your 
answer being concise and brief where the issue demanded a more extensive 
treatment. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 15: DTL 2.136 


Did Aristotle misrepresent Plato’s views on the 
communal sharing of women and children? 


1 I'm dumbfounded, Antonio, that you're not in the least afraid to slander 
openly the prince of philosophers, Aristotle. You attribute to him a shame- 
less attack on his teacher that he never even considered because the accu- 
sation is almost equal to sacrilege. Not only on account of Plato’s enormous 
authority and credibility but also mostly because Aristotle, adducing none of 
what Plato discussed about the community of guardians and having studied 
Plato’s intention more than his words, denied that such a state could be for- 
tunate which possessed women, children, and property communally either 
in a part or in the whole of the state. And should anybody dare to deny this, 
let the person read what follows from book 2 of Aristotle's Politics: 


And it seems more serviceable for the farmers to have this community 
of wives and sons than the guardians; for there will be less friend- 
ship among them if their children and women are in common, and 
unfriendliness in the subject classes is a good thing with a view to their 
being submissive to authority and not making revolution.^ 


And elsewhere he says: 


For the guardians transferred to the other citizens will no longer speak 
of the guardians as brothers and children and fathers and mothers, nor 


^ PI. Rep. 4.2, 423a (Lat. trans. Decembrio). ^ ^Arist. Pol. 2.1.15, 1262a39-1262b4 (Lat. trans. 
Bruni 2.4). 
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custodes fratres (et) filios et patres et matres qui aliis civibus deduntur et rur- 
sus qui custodibus ex aliis civibus ut caveant tale aliquid perpetrare propter 
consanguinitatem. 


2 Enimvero Platonis quae tute, Antoni, super retulisti, quaedam repetere 
non pigeat. Nam (libro) 5°, parte 10? et 11*, Plato descripta—sicut putas— 
alterius civitatis similitudine suam definire iam orsus ait: Habemus ne (igi- 
tur» deterius aliquid in civitate dicere quam quod eam dividit, et reliqua. Ac 
paulo post: Id autem solet fieri quando non simul haec in civitate dicuntur 
verba ‘meum’ et non meum’. Ac deinde pluribus eodem sensu congestis, ad 
eam cuius occasione plurima disseruerat custodum communionem infe- 
rens, haec ait: Maximi igitur boni causa nostrae civitati visa est custodibus 
nostris mulierum puerorumque communio. 


3 Quam itaque Plato communionem in re publica laudat, eam sciens et pru- 
dens Aristoteles ait nulla ratione subsistere, sive iusserit in sua quam effin- 
gere beatam studet esse omnium omnia communia—tametsi custodibus 
id expedire multo magis existimet, illorum tantummodo communionem 
prosecutus—sive custodum usui deservire cuncta putaverit utili(ssi)mum 
fore civitati, quam bene beateque victuram instituerit, similitudine cuiu- 
spiam civitatis mutuata, quae omnia in commune redigens, 'meum' et ‘tuum’ 
nefandissima nomina fateretur. 


4 Inquam igitur velit partem se Plato, vel si mavis, Socrates vertat, iure copu- 
lantur, nec tutum quicquam reperire possunt quod ferientium non pateat 
telis, quandoquidem nihil aut parum referre videtur civitatem ipsi suam 
instituant, quae rerum communione labatur et fluctuet, an custodibus suis 
esse communia omnia velint civitatis alicuius exemplo quae idcirco bene 
beateque vivere censeatur, quod divisim in ea cives nihil omnino possideant. 


1 etante filios Aret. Rom. 1492 2 ex hic A; et Hankins : ante custodibus Aret. Rom. 1492 || qui 
del ante ut A, 6 definire corr. Ru-Sc : diffi- A; || igitur post ne BL Harl. 1705 7 aliquid A; : 
quiquid Bz Harl. 1705 10 communionem A; : de) communione Hankins 1 Maximi A5: 
Maxime Hankins || causa A, : amica Hankins 21 In quam A, : Tamquam Hankins 
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yet will those living among the guardians so speak of the other classes, 
so as to be careful not to commit any such offence because of their 
relationship.? 


2 Well, it shouldn't cause annoyance, Antonio, to repeat some of Plato's 
words that you yourself recited above. For in [book] 5, chapters 10 and 1, 
after Plato has described—as you think—the likeness of another state, he 
begins to define his own and says: “Do we know any greater evil for a state 
than the thing that divides it?"^ and other things. And a little bit later he 
says: "And the chief cause of this is when citizens do not utter in unison 
such words as ‘mine’ and ‘not mine"'* And after he had marshaled more texts 
with the same meaning mentioning the guardians' mutual sharing, he, as the 
occasion offered, discussed numerous things and said the following: "Then 
the cause of the greatest blessing for the state seems to be the community of 
women and children among the guardians." 


3 And so that communal sharing in the state which Plato praises, the 
learned and prudent Aristotle said no reasoning can support that. This holds 
whether Plato ordered everything to belong to everyone in his state, which 
he wants to make blessed—although he thinks that's much more useful for 
the guardians since he intended only their mutual sharing. Or the same 
holds if Plato thought that devoting everything to the use of the guardians 
would be extremely useful for the state he founded to pursue living well and 
happily. He has borrowed the likeness from another state that, in reducing 
everything to shared property, made 'mine' and 'yours' extremely abom- 
inable words. 


4 So to whichever side Plato leans, or if you prefer, in whichever direction 
Socrates turns, they are united by law and they can find no safe place where 
they aren't exposed to the weapons of attackers. For it seems to matter little 
or nothing whether they founded this state of theirs which drifts and fluc- 
tuates with the communal possession of goods or whether they intended all 
things to be communal for their guardians on the example of some other 
state that's thought to live well and happily because the citizens there pos- 
sess nothing individually at all. 


a Arist. Pol. 2.118, 1262b30-35 (Lat. trans. Bruni 2.4). Pl. Rep. 5.10, 462a (Lat. trans. Decem- 
brio). PI. Rep. 5.10, 462c (Lat. trans. Decembrio). “PI. Rep. 5.12, 464b (Lat. trans. 
Decembrio). 
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5 Non itaque Plato victor evasit, tametsi, Raudensis, illi non modo scutum 
opposueris sed arma etiam quibus Aristotelem Lactantiumque confici posse 
sperabas ministraveris. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 16 : DTL 2.140 


Ita clare locutus est Hieronymus ut nulla circuitione, nullo sit interprete 
peropus. Nam si Scoti in uxores pecudum more lasciviunt, et hoc ipsum quasi 
Politiam Platonis legerint, quo pacto dici potest Hieronymum aliter quam 
verba sonant intellexisse? Itaque vide, Antoni, an pars haec addita operi 
postquam es a me certior factus de Hieronymi dicto te exsolvat an involuat 
magis? Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 17 : DTL 2.180 
Quo pacto dici potest Augustinum de Lactantio loqui, cum iustos illos ne- 
quaquam faciat in vii"? milliario crapulis et vocatu deservire sed princi- 
pante Christo vacare iustitiae, quod ipse xxiiii? septimi libri parte docet testi- 
monio Sibyllae usus? Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 18 : DTL 2485 


1 Minime mirandum est si Lactantius credidit affuturas honestarum deli- 
ciarum voluptates his qui fortes in fide perstitissent, cum eruditi sacrarum 


1 Raudensis A; : -densi Hankins 
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5 Consequently, Plato hasn't emerged the victor, even though you, Rho, 
didn't just hold the shield for him but you even handed him the weapons 
with which you hoped he could destroy Aristotle and Lactantius. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 16: DTL 2.140 


Why did Rho try to make Jerome's remark about 
the Scots say something other than the obvious? 


Jerome spoke so clearly that there's absolutely no need for circumlocution 
or an interpreter. Because if the Scots, "like beasts, indulge their lust to their 
hearts' content" with their wives, and this as if they had read Plato's Repub- 
lic, how can it be said that Jerome meant something other than how his 
words sound? So look, Antonio, did it absolve you to have added this passage 
to your work after I informed you of Jerome's statement, or did it entangle 
you more? Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 17: DTL 2.180 


Was Augustine speaking about 
Lactantius in criticizing millenarians? 


How can one claim that Augustine is talking about Lactantius, when he 
never portrays the just during the seventh millennium as devoted to wining 
and dining but rather as dedicating themselves to justice under the leader- 
ship of Christ? Lactantius himself teaches this based on the testimony of the 
Sibyl in chapter 24, book 7. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 18: DTL 2.185 


Why did Rho think Lactantius stood 
alone in relying on Sibylline testimony? 


1 It’s scarcely shocking if Lactantius believed in the future enjoyment of 
decent pleasures for those who remained strong in the faith, when in their 


a Hier. Contr. Iov. 2.7 (Fremantle); see Arcim. Gloss. 13.2. 
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litterarum interpretes nonnulli, hoc scriptum reliquerint. Quorum opinio 
probabilis nonnumquam Augustino visa est, sicut ipse xx? De civitate dei 
libro testatur. Et auctoritatem habuerit Sibyllae quam Augustinus non dedi- 
gnatur et in ipso De civitate dei libro et in (Homilia) contra Iudaeos et alibi 
saepe testem adducere. 


2 Itaque par{c)ius agen(s) cum eo fuit, quam tu[i], Raudensis, egeris, qui 
te magnifice effers quocumque loci nactus videris occasionem detrahendi 
viro huic bono, nec docto minus quam eloquenti. Quem, licet doctores sacri 
fateantur vaticinio futurorum non percepisse quae sancta orthodoxa fides 
admittit et in quibusdam aliis a via veritatis aberrasse, non delirum tamen 
aut vecordem vel ineptum fuisse (eum) criminari ausi sunt. Sed doctum 
potius et gentilium errores evertere valentem divus ipse Hieronymus atte- 
statur epistula quae ad Paulinum inscribitur, et Augustinus 18(?? De civitate 
dei libro non erubuit vaticinia Sibyllae—quae ille sparsim collegerat—operi 
suo summatim inserenda ab eo mutuari. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 19 : DTL 2488 


1 Cave, Raudensis, ne studio carpendi virum bonum verborum aucupio sen- 
sum evertas. Nihil enim est eius sententiae conformius quam quod tu dixisti 
modo, tametsi illud depravare contendas. Nam post illa quae hic ab eo dicta 
refers, ipse in 2? eius libro ait: Verum haec quoniam extrema sunt, tota in 
extrema operis huius parte tractabimus. In 7? videlicet libro se illa dicturum 


4 (Homilia) coni. Ru-Sc : Omelia A, 6 par(c)ius : partius A, || agen<s) coni. Ru-Sc : agen 
A, 1u (eum) coni. Ru-Sc :cum A, 20 tota A, et P om. Br et He-Wl 21 operis] o- s.l. suppl. 
Ag 
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surviving works some scholars of the holy scriptures have written this. Their 
opinion once looked plausible to Augustine, as he himself testifies in book 20 
of The City of God.4 And Lactantius would have relied on the Sibyl’s author- 
ity, which Augustine doesn't disdain to adduce as testimony again in [book] 
20 of The City of God, and in his "Sermon against the Jews,” as well as often 
elsewhere.^ 


2 He was, accordingly, more restrained in his dealings with Lactantius than 
you may have behaved, Rho. You get enormously carried away in whatever 
passage strikes you as an occasion to attack this good man, who is no less 
learned than eloquent. And even if the holy doctors acknowledge that he 
failed to understand in the prediction of the future what the holy ortho- 
dox faith approves and that he strayed from the path of truth in some other 
issues, they still didn't dare accuse him of being delirious, insane, or incom- 
petent. To the contrary, saint Jerome himself, in a letter written to Paulinus, 
attests that Lactantius was instead learned and forceful in the destruction of 
the errors of pagans.° And Augustine in book 18 of the City of God wasn't 
embarrassed to borrow from him the “predictions of the Sibyl’—which 
Lactantius had randomly garnered—to introduce succinctly into his own 
work.4 Ni. Arc. 


GLOSS 19: DTL 2.188 


Why did Rho never try to harmonize Lactantius' 
views with the teaching of the Church? 


1 Beware, Rho, not to alter Lactantius' meaning by a verbal snare in your zeal 
to malign a good man. For nothing agrees more with his opinion than what 
you just said, although you work hard to distort it. For after those words he 
wrote that you cite here, he writes in his second book: “Because these things 
belong at the end, I will deal with them in the final part of this work.’* He 


2See Aug. C.D. 20.7. > See Aug. C.D. 18.23. Arcimboldi's reference to book 20 must be a 
mistaken reference to his earlier citation, instead of book 18 as seen at the end of this Gloss. 
The Sermon is almost certainly Quodvultdeus (Ps.-Aug.) Ser. cont. Iud. (see González-Salinero 
1996). What Arcimboldi specifically meant by “elsewhere” remains elusive because other Ps.- 
Augustinian texts may be intended, but for genuine texts, see Roessli 2003; and Holdenreid 
2006, esp. 60-64, 80-81; and 118-126 on Quodvultdeus' Sermon (commonly known by its 
incipit Vos inquam). See Hier. Ep. 5810.2. 4See Aug. C.D. 18.23. Lact. Inst. 2.12.20. 
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insinuans quo loci sexta et xx? eius libri parte explicans quae absoluto 7™ 
milliarii cursu ventura praenuntiat, haec intulit: Renovabitur mundus a deo 
et caelum complicabitur et terra mutabitur. Et transformabit deus homines in 
similitudinem angelorum et erunt candidi sicut nix et versabuntur semper in 
conspectu dei. Ac deinde ad finem usque consumati operis alia quaedam in 
huiuscemodi sententia licet intueri. 


2 Quae tametsi carentia sacrarum litterarum testimonio nutent, nec satis 
solido fundamento haerentia stare non posse videantur, pius tamen lector 
in eam interpretari partem studebit magis quam et institutis ecclesiae et 
sanctorum patrum dictis conveniet quam quae patebit erroribus, quod tu, 
Raudensis, facere probe valuisses, si manu tenere ita illum sicut evertere stu- 
duisses. Ni. 


GLOSSA 20 : DTL 2.202 


Hoc habetur in Decretali de summa trinitate et fide catholica. — (Ni. Arci.). 


GLOSSA 21: DTL 2.226 
Quid huic insultatur? An non Moyses divino afflatus spiritu hoc in principio 


Genesi edocuit? Itaque Lactantius non magis se quam nos caelesti traditione 
eruditos asserit. Ni. Arci.). 


5 dei A; : omnipotentis Br et He-Wl 
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of course is hinting that he will write about these things in book 7. There, in 
chapter 26, in explaining the things he foretells will happen once the 7,000 
thousand years have run their course, he writes: “God will renew the world, 
fold up the sky, and alter the earth. He will transform men to look like angels, 
and they will be white as snow; they will be at all times in the sight of the 
God.” And, then, right to the end of the completed work one can see other 
things in that same vein. 


2 Andalthough these things are doubtful, lacking the testimony of the holy 
scriptures, and seem insufficiently able to stand on a solid foundation, the 
pious reader will exert greater effort to interpret the part that'll harmonize 
with the institutes of the church and the sayings of the holy fathers than the 
part that'll be susceptible to errors. This, Rho, you were well suited to do had 
you but applied the same effort in protecting as in destroying him. Ni. 
GLOSS 20: DTL 2.202 
What other authorities support the Master of Sentences? 
This is accepted in the Decretals concerning the highest Trinity and the 
Catholic faith. [Ni. Arci.] 
GLOSS 21: DTL 2.226 
Why did Rho think Lactantius claimed some special, divine insight? 
What is hurled at him? Didn't Moses, inspired by the divine spirit, teach this 


in the beginning of Genesis? So Lactantius confirms that he isn't more edu- 
cated than we are “by the tradition of heaven.”> — [Ni. Arci.] 


2 Lact. Inst. 7.26.5. Lact. Inst. 7.1.11. 
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1 Non facile, Raudensis, est eum qui de generatione filii verba facit ita limate 
et linea tenus loqui ut calumnias hominum detrahentium et astuta calli- 
ditate carpentium evadere possit. Est enim non solum ineffabilis, sed nec 
mente perceptibilis secreto tanti mysterii tecta conceptio, quam divus 
Ambrosius mentem non capere ait sed deficere et silere vocem, non modo 
suam sed angelorum. Cuius verba Magister Sententiarum 1° <libro), distinc- 
tione 9?, referens ait: Tu ergo ori manum admove; scrutari non licet superna 
mysteria. Licet scire quod natus sit, non licet discutere quomodo natus sit. Hie- 
ronymus autem in Tractatu fidei et conversationis Christianorum, Illa sunt, 
inquit, de deo dicenda quae aut ipse de se apud homines sciri voluit aut quae 
homini permissu eius licuit accedere. Et ideo infert rationabiliter abscondi- 
tam esse divinam generationem hominibus quia nemo illi interfuit. 


2 Quamobrem ferendus Lactantius esset si de personis divinis recte (ut 
facit) sentiens, modum generationis non ad unguem, ut aiunt, sed ut huma- 
na potest infirmitas disseruisset. Quamquam illum credibilius est non vol- 
uisse eo mentis aciem figere quo non potest imbecillitas humani visus per- 
venire, ne quod Salomon inquit, Perscrutator divinitatis effectus opprima- 
tur a gloria. Si enim aequa lance ponderentur dicta eius, videtur magis» 
causam cur dicamus filium dei verbum esse quam modum generationis vol- 
uisse scrutari, cuius investigationi nullum prorsus ingenium novera<t) esse 


11 ea ad ante quae? BAV Vat. lat. 289 et PL 19 mag4is» coni. Ru-Sc : mag (vult mag’) A; 
21 investigationi] -tionis, -s exp. ut vid. A; 
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GLOSS 22: DTL 3.9 


Was Lactantius talking about divine generation 
or about the significance of sermo and verbum? 


1 It's not easy, Rho, for a person who talks about the begetting of the Son 
to speak so accurately and to hold so straight a line that this individual can 
avoid the attacks of people who criticize and quibble with keen intellects. 
For this concept is not only ineffable, but the mind can't even perceive it, 
shrouded as it is in the secrecy of such a great mystery. Saint Ambrose said 
the mind doesn't grasp this concept but gives up, and the voice, not just his 
own but that of the angels, also falls silent.^ Referring to Ambrose’s state- 
ment, the Master of Sentences said in [book] 1, distinction 9: "Therefore, 
cover your mouth with your hand, because it is not lawful to search the high- 
est mysteries. It is lawful to know that he [the Son] is begotten, but not to 
discuss the manner of his begetting.”» Jerome in his Treatise on Faith and the 
Conversation of Christians wrote: Those things should be said “about God 
that either God himself wanted humans to know about him or those that 
with God's permission a human is permitted to attain."* So he concludes that 
divine generation was reasonably concealed because no one participated in 
ibd 


2 Lactantius should, therefore, be excused if in thinking correctly (as he did) 
about the divine persons, he didn't discuss the mode of generation to a T, 
as they say, but to the extent that human frailty allows. For that matter, it's 
more believable that he didn't want the mind's power preoccupied with an 
objective that human weakness makes virtually unattainable, in order to 
prevent, as Solomon says, “the investigator" of the workings of God being 
“overwhelmed by glory.” For if Lactantius’ words are weighed in a balance, 
he seems to have wanted to examine more the issue why we say that the 
Son of God is ‘the Word’ than to examine the mode of generation. For he 
knew that in the investigation of the latter all talent is deficient. He him- 


a See Ambr. De fide 1.10.64. > Lombard Sent. 1, d.9, c.3, $1(Silano). *Ps.-Hier. (also as Ps.-Hil. 
Pict.) De fide et conver. Christ., Vatican: BAV, Vat. lat. 289, f. 123: “Tres enim unum sunt, sane 
illud scire convenit prudentiae nostrae nos de deo haec loqui et posse scire, quae aut ipse de 
se apud homines voluit sciri aut ea ad quae homini permissu eius licuit accedere” See Ps.- 
Hier. De fide et conv. Christ., Vatican: BAV, Vat. lat. 289, f. 124" (also as Ps.-Hil. Pict. Lib. 2): “Et 
re vera absconditum esse decet de generatione illa in qua nullus interfuit." See also Lact. Inst. 
2.8.70 (803 n. a). *Prov.25.27. 
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satis, quod ipse 4? libro (Institutionum), parte 82, dicit, quaerens quomodo 
procreavit —scilicet deus filium—et sibi ipse respondet: Primum nec sciri 
a quoquam possunt nec narrari opera divina. Ac deinde post Trismegistum 
dicit Maiestatem verbi descripsisse X...) ‘ineffabilem quendam sanctumque 
sermonem, cuius enarratio modum hominis excedit? Constat igitur non eo 
sensu ab illo dici filium processisse cum voce et sono ex dei ore ut intelle- 
gamus eum emanasse ex sono vocis dei sicut hominum verba ex labiis et 
dentibus ore formantur. Sed illum Merito sermonem ac verbum dici, quia, 
sicut ipse exponit, eius ad populum voce deus fuerat usurus, propterea quod 
ille magister futurus erat doctrinae dei et caelestis arcani ad homines perfe- 
rendi. 


3 Quicquid ergo de ‘sermone’ ac ‘voce’ dei refert, indifferen(s) pro ‘verbo’ 
accipit, adaptans testimonia scripturarum David scilicet Salomonis et 
Iohannis, qui dei filium nusquam ‘sermonis’ vocabulo et ‘verbi’ tantummodo 
nominarunt. Et hac quidem iam dicta ratione: quia videlicet divinam ratio- 
nem sive legem erat voce tradunturus. Quod evidentius ipse declarat eodem 
libro, parte 9, inquiens: Sed melius Graeci ‘logon’ dicunt quam nos verbum 
sive sermonem; ‘logon’ enim et sermonem significat et rationem, quia ille est 
et vox et sapientia dei. Ac si aperte dicat: 'Nomen filii dei, licet convenienti- 
bus verbis, significare fragilitas humana non possit. Viri nihil minus spiritu 
sancto afflati ‘verbum sive ‘sermonem dei nos illud appellare posse docue- 
runt, propterea quod futurum erat (ut) divina sapientia ex ore dei prodiens 
mundo traderet divinam legem, quod nec Hermetem latuisse dicit inquien- 
tem Est aliquod (...» secretum verbum sapientiae (sanctum) de solo domino 
omnium X...) quam dicere super hominem est. 


4 Quodsi contentiosum, ut dicitur, funem trahere volens, Lactantium malis 
disseruisse quo pacto filius a patre genitus sit, quam cur verbum patris lit- 
terae sanctae filium esse docuerint, existimans ea via facilius inermis ferire 


2 sciri] -c- s.l. suppl. A, 3 narrari A, et R: enarrari Br et He-WI 5 simonem corr. ser- A; : 
sermo Br et He-WI || excedit A, : -dat Br et He-WI 7 deci del. post vocis A, 8 sermonem 
As : sermo Br et He-WI 9 deus om. Br et He-WI | propterea A, : id est Br et He-WI 10 erat 
A» : esset Br et He-Wl 12 indifferen(s) coni. Ru-Sc : -rentis (-nt vult -nf) A, 17 logon A, et 
BKS : X6yov Br et He-WI 18 logon A; et BHM : Xóyoc Br et He-Wl — 24 o fili ante secretum 
He-WI || sanctum He-Wl : semem A, 25 quam A; : quem He-Wl || super A, et KS: supra 
He-Wl 
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self writes this in book 4, chapter 8 [of the Institutes], questioning "How 
did he procreate?"—that is, God procreate the Son. And Lactantius answers 
his own question: "First: the actions of God can neither be known nor fully 
reported by anyone." And then later he says that Trismegistus described "the 
majesty of the word: [...] ‘there is an account, unspeakable and holy, whose 
utterance is beyond man’s limit’.”> It's therefore evident that he didn't say 
that the Son came forth “with voice and sound from the mouth of God”: in 
the sense that we understand the Son to have emanated from the sound of 
God's voice as the words of humans are produced from their mouth with lips 
and teeth. But the Son is “rightly called the speech and the word,” as Lactan- 
tius himself explains, "presumably on the basis that God was to use his voice 
for the people, because he was going to be the master of God's teaching and 
of bringing the secret of heaven to mankind.” 


3 So whatever Lactantius reports about the ‘speech’ and the ‘voice’ of God, 
he accepts as synonymous with ‘word, obviously adapting the testimonies 
of the scriptures from David, Solomon, and John, who never named the Son 
of God with the term ‘speech’ and only with the term ‘word.’ And indeed 
that’s for the previously mentioned reason: that's because he was going to 
transmit divine reasoning or the law by voice.f And Lactantius more clearly 
states this in the same book, chapter 9, when he says: "The Greeks express it 
better than we do as ‘word’ or ‘talk’: they say ‘logos.’ ‘Logos’ means both talk 
and reason: it is both God's word and God's wisdom"? It's as if he were saying 
plainly: 'Human frailty can't signify the name of the Son of God, even with 
fitting words. Men whom the holy Spirit no less inspired have taught us that 
we may call it the *word' or 'speech' of God. That's because divine wisdom, 
coming from the mouth of God, was going to deliver to the world his divine 
law. This, Lactantius says, didn't escape Hermes, who said: "There is [...] an 
account of wisdom, unspeakable and holy, concerning [...] the sole Lord of 
all, [...] whose naming is beyond mankind"^ 


4 Butif you're wanting 'a tug of war, as the saying goes, you'd prefer that Lac- 
tantius had debated how the Son was born of the Father rather than why the 
sacred scriptures taught that the Word is the Son of the Father, thinking that 
bythis path you're more easily able to strike the flank of an unprotected man. 


Lact. Inst. 4.8.6. > Lact. Inst. 4.9.3 (Lat. trans. Sedulius Scotus). *Lact.Inst.4.8.8. Lact. 
Inst. 4.8.9.  *Lact.Inst.4.8.8. fSee Lact. Inst. 4.8.8. 8Lact. Inst. 4.91. "Lact. Inst. 4.7.3 
(Lat. trans. Sedulius Scotus); see Heck and Wlosok 20n, 748. 
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te posse latus: gerendus tibi mos simulque Lactantius tutandus erit, qui pro- 
fecto contra catholicorum normam nihil omnino de verbi generatione vel 
sentit vel loquitur. 


5 Quod enim illi dicunt in mente divina verbum aeternum generari et illi 
esse simile quod in nobis experimur, cogitantes primum et mente conspi- 
cientes quicquid dicere noster gestit animus, quam illud in actum foras pro- 
ducamus, et hoc ipsum verius dici verbum quam sermo quo illud in auras 
efferetur, nihil ab eo differre videtur quod ille satis convenientibus verbis 
enuntiat. Deus, inquit, procedentem de ore suo vocalem spiritum, quem non 
utero, sed mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quadam maiestatis suae virtute ac 
potentia in effigiem, quae proprio sensu ac sapientia vigeat, comprehendit. Ac 
si aperte dicat: Pater, verbum mente concipiens, ita filium gignit, sicut mens 
humana concepisse verbum attestatur vocali sono qui ex ore procedens in 
sermonem erumpit, ut sic per sensibilis vocis similitudinem faciat divinam 
verbi productionem intellegi. Ad quem sensum etiam trahi | recte convenit 
illud quod dicit Ex deo deum prolatione vocis ac spiritus potuisse generari. 


6 Quae autem in eum argumenta congeris—quod scilicet videatur ex re 
transitoria non ex dei substantia genitum esse filium existimasse, propte- 
rea quod vox et sermo transeuntes emittuntur; et suspectum illum haberi ne 
corporeum deum fuerit opinatus, quod non ex utero deum genuisse dicit— 
apertam calumniantis mentem indicant, cum scriptum post illa meminisse 
potueris, deum filium non utero sed mente fuisse conceptum et velut radium 
e sole aut rivum a fonte manare. 
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You're going to have to control yourself, and simultaneously, Lactantius— 
who certainly never thought or expressed anything at all against the faith of 
Catholics concerning the generation of the Word—will have to be protected 
by you. 


5 For what Catholics say is that the eternal Word is generated in the divine 
mind and that it's similar to what we experience in ourselves when we first 
think and consider mentally all that our mind harbors to say, which we utter 
outwardly in the act. And this itself, which exhalations will produce, is more 
truly called ‘word’ than ‘speech’ It doesn't appear to differ at all from what 
Lactantius says in words that are fitting enough: 


He is rightly therefore called the word of God because in having him 
proceed from his mouth as a talking spirit, conceived not in a womb 
but in a mind, God with his unimaginable virtue and his majesty's 
power shaped him into a form which could thrive with its own senses 
and wisdom.? 


It's as if he were saying openly: 'The Father, conceiving the Word in his mind, 
thus begets the Son, just as the human mind confirms it has conceived a 
word by the vocal sound that breaks out of the mouth in speech. So as a 
result, through the similitude of the sensory voice, Lactantius causes the 
divine production of the Word to be understood. And this sense also rightly 
corresponds with what Lactantius said: "God could be born of God by emis- 
sion of word and breath.”> 


6 Now the arguments you marshal against Lactantius—1) that he appar- 
ently thought the Son was born from transitory matter and not of the sub- 
stance of God, just because voice and speech are emitted in a transitory way; 
and 2) that he was suspected of thinking that God wasn't corporeal, because 
he says that God wasn't born from a womb—indicate a mind intent on 
calumny. For you could have remembered what he wrote after those things: 
that God the Son wasn't conceived from the womb but from the mind,° just 
as a ray originates from the sun and a small stream from a fountain.? 


aLact. Inst. 4.8.9. >Lact. Inst. 4.812; Eccl. 24.5. — *See Lact. Inst. 4.8.9. — *See Lact. Inst. 
4-29-4—5- 
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7 Quis itaque potest tale aliquid de illo quale tu ei vitio (das) suspicari, 
etiam si verba quaedam aequivocum habentia sensum incautius emississe 
notetur cum iuxta Hilarii dictum quod Magister 1° (libro? Sententiarum, 
distinctione 5°, refert: Sit intellegentia dictorum ex causis assumenda dicendi, 
quia non sermoni res, sed rei est sermo subiectus. Ideoque sicut ipse eodem 
libro» 4? ait: Nihil obstant verba, cum sententia congruat veritati. Quamo- 
brem tanti mysterii secretum volens quibus intellegi posset verbis indagare 
sermonem, filium dixit cum voce significante aliquid esse prolatum, innuens 
quadam similitudine eum ita produci per generativam potentiam ex sub- 
stantia patris, sicut humanus sermo mente conceptus vocis efficacia foras 
emittitur. 


8 Quod autem dicis non esse Lactantium tanti ut eius mentem introspi- 
cere si verba non concordant debeamus a consuetudine doctorum ecclesiae 
longe abest, qui aliorum scripta pie legentes, illa benignius semper et huma- 
nius interpretantur et tractant, maluntque verba si sit opus detorquere ut 
veritati plene deserviant quam ex verbis depravare sententias. Quae res cum 
ex processu Magistri Sententiarum saepe tum vel maxime prospicua fit 1? 
(libro) Sententiarum, distinctione 9?, quo loci sententiam Origenis, licet ab 
ecclesia damnati, concordem reddere studet Gregorii dictis Ne tanti doc- 
tores, ut ille ait, sibi contradicere in re tanta videantur. Cuius sententiae si, 
Antoni, memor exstitisset, et salvare Lactantii dicta et quo praeceptore illa 
didicisset non admirari potuisses. Ni. Arci. 


1 (das) suspicari coni. Ru-Sc : desuspicari A, 21 exstitisset coni. Ru-Sc : -tisset, (= -tissetet) 
Ag 
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7 Who then can suspect? Lactantius of such a fault as you do, even if some 
words with an equivocal meaning are recognized as having been uttered by 
him rather incautiously when put next to the statement of Hilary that the 
Master of Sentences quotes in [book] 1, distinction 5: "The meaning of words 
is to be derived from the causes for speaking, because it is the word which 
is subject to the thing and not the thing to the word"?^ Therefore, as Lactan- 
tius himself says elsewhere in [book] 4: "The words are no problem since the 
meaning coincides with the truth." And as a result, in wanting to find out 
which words would make the secret speech of such a big mystery intelligi- 
ble, he said that the Son was sent forth “with a voice signifying something.”4 
He is implying that in some way similar a generative power thus produced 
the Son from the substance of the Father just as human speech, conceived 
in the mind, is pushed out by the power of the voice. 


8 Yet your statement that Lactantius is not important enough that we ought 
"to delve into his mind" when his statements are incongruous? remains at 
great variance from the custom of the doctors of the church. They, in their 
pious reading of other doctors' writings, always interpret and deal with those 
writings more favorably and humanely. And they prefer, if necessary, to bend 
the words to conform fully to the truth rather than to distort the opinions 
from the words. This happens often both in the process of the Master of Sen- 
tences and is especially evident in Sentences, [book] 1, distinction 9. In this 
passage the Master does his best to make an opinion of Origen, despite the 
church having condemned him, harmonize with the words of Gregory “lest 
such great authors should appear to contradict each other on such a great 
matter” And had you recalled this opinion, Antonio, you could've rescued 
the words of Lactantius and wouldn't have asked in amazement under which 
teacher he learned those things. Ni. Arci. 


‘Suspect’: desuspicari might derive from a corrupt reading of Cic. Att. 49.2, which should 
have read “de (se) suspicari." It is more probable, however, that Arcimboldi wrote vitio das 
suspicari, which the scribe misread. > Lombard Sent. 1, d.5, c.1, $10; Hil. De trin. 4.14 (Silano). 
*Lact.Inst.4.9.3. “Lact. Inst. 4.8.6 (Fletcher). ¢prz 3.13. ‘Lombard Sent. 1, d.9, c.4, $6 
(Silano). 
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GLOSSA 23 : DTL 3.13 


Hoc te magis argumento, Raudensis, quam Lactantium confodisti. Quod 
enim ille dicit fieri a patre filium et patrem a filio perspicuum est quo sensu 
dicat his qui non partem sed totum orationis eius textum legunt. Te autem 
illum arguentem, nemo potest nisi aut detractorem aut—quod illi vitio 
das—calumnatorem appellare. Legatur verborum series eo quo est ordine 
scripta. Nec pater esse, inquit, sine filio potest nec filius a patre secerni, siqui- 
dem nec pater nuncupari sine filio nec filius potest sine patre generari. Sancte 
quidem veraciterque dictum hoc negare quis ausit? Ac deinde quam aptis- 
sime infert: Cum igitur et pater filium faciat et filius patrem, una utrique 
mens, unus spiritus, una substantia est. Notanter ‘faciat’ dixit non ‘generet’, ut 
fie(ri) relatione patrem, non gigni conceptione a filio possimus intellegere! 
Quis ergo nisi verborum inversor poterit suspicari non esse ab illo rectissime 
dictum quod ideo pater filium facit et filius patrem quia correlativorum ea 
natura est ut nec esse nec appellari unum sine reliquo possit. Itaque, Antoni, 
consultius siluisses, silebisque posthac nisi qualia huic infers vulnera talia 
pati malueris. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 24 : DTL 3.20 


1 Vereor, Raudensis noster, ne nimio detrahendi studio dictis Firmiani in 
illud omnium genus incidas quibus propheta dicit: Filii hominum quousque 


7 esse...sine] esse sine A, et P: a filio Br et He-WI 12 fie<ri) coni. Ru-Sc : fie A; 
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GLOSS 23: DTL 3.13 


Why attack Lactantius for saying that Father 
and Son cannot exist without each other? 


With this argument, Rho, you injured yourself more than Lactantius. For 
about his statement that the Son comes from the Father and the Father from 
the Son, it's clear to those who read not a part but the whole text of his speech 
in what sense he says it. And when you attack him, nobody can call you any- 
thing otherthan a detractor ora calumniator, as you throw in his face. Let the 
series of words be read in the sequence in which it was written: "The father 
cannot be separated from the son nor the son from the father, since a father 
cannot be called a father without a son and a son cannot be created with- 
out a father." Who would ever dare to doubt that this was written in a holy 
and truthful way? And after that he adds as aptly as possible: "Since father 
creates son and son creates father, there is one and the same mind in each, 
one and the same spirit and one and the same substance." Significantly he 
said 'creates' not 'begets' so that we can understand that a father is made by 
a relation, but is not begotten through conception by a son!° So who except 
a perverter of words? could suspect that he didn't state with great accuracy 
that "therefore father creates son and son creates father"* because it's the 
nature of correlatives that one can't exist nor be named without the other? 
Consequently, Antonio, the better part of wisdom may have been to remain 
silent, and you will remain so from now on unless you choose to suffer the 
kind of wounds that you inflict on this man. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 24: DTL 3.20 


Why criticize Lactantius for denying 
that matter and the world were eternal? 


1 I fear, dear Rho, that through an excessive zeal to disparage the writings 
of Lactantius you fall in the category of all those about whom the prophet 


aLact. Inst. 4.29.3. PLact.Inst.4.29.4. *DTL 3.13: “The Father, on the other hand, because he 
is not 'of another' (cum ab alio non sit), cannot be created by the Son (non a filio effici potuit)" 
‘The expression invertere verba means “to speak with irony" The word inversor is used as a 
noun. If what the scribe copied is what Arcimboldi wrote, the word is a neologism. The con- 
text suggests something stronger than an ‘ironist. Leonardo Bruni used a similar neologism 
(conversor = translator); see Ramminger 2015/16, 38.  * Lact. Inst. 4.29.4. 
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gravi corde, ut quid diligitis vanitatem et quaeritis mendatium? Qua enim 
fronte adduci potes, vir Christiana religione sacer, professionem autem doc- 
tor veritatis, ut impiam Ciceronis sententiam detrahentem omnipotentiae 
dei, quem negat auctorem extitisse materiae, tutari contra Lactantium velis, 
nisi vanitatem amans, in clarissima veritatis luce mendatium quaeras? 


2 Atdicis: 'Non nego facti veritatem, sed in Lactantium nequeo non moveri 
corripientem Aristotelis Ciceronisque clarissimorum humanae sapientiae 
luminum dicta, quasi absurda illi ratione probare voluerint coaeternam deo 
fuisse materiam, ac dicentem videri sibi maxime probabile eam non aliunde 
quam a deo conditam esse, cum tamen illud nulla ratione nullis probare 
testibus possit, qui naturali tantum inductione nitantur. 


3 Sed dicito mihi: qua rerum aut verborum indignitate moveri vir catholi- 
cus impune potest, si impiis in deum blasphemiis non movetur? Audiamus 
Augustinum. Si ea, inquit, de quibus vehementer deus offenditur, insequi vel 
irasci differimus, ad irascendum utique divinitatis patientiam provocamus. 


4 ‘At reum facit, inquis, ‘Ciceronem eius delicti quo ipse obnoxius est. Non 
probat enim ex nihilo deum fecisse quicquam, sed velut notum evidenter 
illud ita supponit ut indigere probatione non videatur, cum tamen id ante 
probare debuisset ad ostendendum tantae mol[l]is fabricam aliunde quam 
a deo esse non potuisse. 


5 Sed quid illi probatione opus est, qui Cicerone(m) in libris fere omnibus 
suis defensorem adducere potest divinae providentiae, sine qua fieri aut stare 
non posset mundus? qui Senecam omnium Stoicorum acutissimum asse- 
rentem naturam esse deum testem habet? qui principales philosophorum 
sectas divina providentia mundum effectum esse fatentes enumerare valet? 
Quibus, Antoni, philosophis habebis fidem si tantae auctoritatis viros non 
satis esse locupletes ad probandum testes existimas? 


15 irasci A, : ulcisci Friedberg 
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speaks: “O children of men, how long will you be dull of heart? Why do you 
love vanity and seek out lying?”* What brazenness seized you, a man dedi- 
cated to the Christian religion and by profession a doctor of truth, that you 
want to support an impious opinion of Cicero against Lactantius—an opin- 
ion which disparages the omnipotence of God, whom Cicero won't counte- 
nance as the author of the world—unless in loving vanity, you seek out lying 
in the very clear light of the truth? 


2 You say however: ‘I don't deny the truth of the fact? but I can't refrain from 
opposing Lactantius, who attacks the statements of Aristotle and Cicero, the 
brightest lights of human wisdom as if they were set on proving to him with 
absurd reasoning that the world was coeternal with God. Lactantius also said 
that it seemed to him "very plausible" that matter was not created by any 
source other than God, although he still couldn't prove it by any reasoning 
or witnesses who rely solely on inductive reasoning from nature: 


3 But you tell me: To what indignation at deeds and words can a Catholic 
man react with impunity, if impious blasphemies against God don't move 
him? Let's listen to Augustine. He says: "If we defer to attack and be angry at 
those things which seriously offend God, we inevitably provoke the patience 
of the divinity to get angry.” 


4 ‘But, you say, ‘he makes Cicero answerable for the crime of which he him- 
self is guilty. For he doesn’t prove that God created something from nothing, 
but he supposes it just as if it were self-evident, so that it seemingly needs 
no proof. He still, however, should’ve proved this earlier to show that the 
creation of such a colossus couldn't be from anything other than God’ 


5, But why does Lactantius need a proof, when he adroitly adduces Cicero 
as a defender “in almost all his books of divine providence," without which 
the world couldn't come into being or remain in existence? when he retains 
Seneca, the most astute of all Stoics, as a witness for the claim that Nature 
is God? and when he adeptly quotes the main philosophical schools, who 
say that divine providence created the world? Now, in which philosophers, 
Antonio, will you place your faith if you think people with great authority 
like these aren't sufficiently credible witnesses to prove the point? 


«Ps. 4.3. >The legal phrase facti veritas is also commonly translated ‘the truth of the deed’ 
©Gratian Decr. 11, C.23, q.4, c.50; i.e., Greg. Ep. ad Mar. Abb. Pan. 27. “Lact. Inst. 2.8.12. 
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6 Quorum ille fultus auctoritate subinfert: Certius est igitur mundum pro- 
videntia institutum quam materiam providentia conglobatam. Subdensque 
rationem ait: Credibilius est materiam potius a deo factam, quia deus potest 
omnia, qu(a»m mundum a deo non esse factum, quia sine mente ratione con- 
silio nihil fieri potest. Quae ratio non ipsi tantum Lactantio validissima visa 
est, sed Augustino etiam, qui (libro) xi? De civitate dei, parte 42, ait: Qui (...» 
mundum sine ullo initio ac ideo nec a deo factum videri volunt, nimis aversi 
sunt a veritate<....» Mundus enim ordinatissima sui mutabilitate et mobilitate 
ut visibilium omnium pulcherrima specie quodam modo tacitus et factum se 
esse et non nisi a deo ineffabiliter atque invisabiliter magno et <... pulchro 
fieri se potuisse proclamat. 


7 Sed tu nova illum instantia urges. Unde tibi, ais, haec notitia tam evidens 
et clara, ut deum ‘ex nihilo’ astruas ‘omnia’ confecisse? Respondeat Aposto- 
lus Ad Romanos (capitulo) 1°: Invisibilia enim ...) dei per ea quae facta 
sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur. Quod verbis apertioribus declarat Augustinus, 
memorabo super loco xi? Confessionum suarum libro: Ecce caelum, inquit, et 
terra! Clamant quod facta sunt; mutantur enim et variantur. Quicquid autem 
factum non est et tamen est, non est in eo quicquam quod ante non erat... 
Clamant etiam, quod se ipsa non fecerunt: Ideo sumus, quia facta sumus. (...» 
Et vox dicentium est ipsa evidentia. 


8 Pergis item accusans illum dicentem ideo probari materiam habuisse prin- 
cipium, quia ex commutatione, qua mundus est fabricatus, finem habuit. Pro- 
bare, inquis, debueras finem tunc habuisse materiam, quando ‘ex ea factus est 
mundus. At certe probat evidentia—qua docemur illam informem massam 


2 institutum A, : instructum Br et He-Wl 4 quam Br et He-Wl: quem A, 7 aeternum post 
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6 And supported by their authority, Lactantius adds: “It is a surer thing that 
the world was constructed by providence than that its material got stuck 
together by providence." And giving the reason he says: “It is more credi- 
ble that matter was made by God because of his omnipotence than that the 
world was not made by God, because nothing can be made without purpose, 
system, and plan”? And this reasoning seemed completely valid not only to 
Lactantius himself but also to Augustine, who writes in the [book] 11 of The 
City of God, chapter 4: 


Those who [...] would have it that the universe is without any begin- 
ning, and therefore not created by God, turn their backs too much on 
truth. [...] For, the universe in its perfect order of ever-shifting and con- 
stant motions as the most fair spectacle it affords of all things visible 
cries aloud, without saying a word, both that it was created and that it 
could only have been created by a God who is ineffably and invisibly 
great [....]° 


7 But you prod him with renewed insistence. You say: "Where did you get 
this idea, so evident and clear, leading you to think that God created 'every- 
thing from nothing’?”¢ Let the Apostle answer from Romans [chapter] 1: 
“For the invisible things of God [...] are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.”¢ And Tl remind you what Augustine states with 
clearer words about this passage in book n of his Confessions: 


See—heaven and earth exist! They cry out that they were created, for 
they change and are mutable. As for anything which has not been cre- 
ated and yet still exists, in it there is nothing that did not exist pre- 
viously [....] What is more, heaven and earth cry aloud that they did 
not make themselves. 'This is why we exist—because we have been 
made [....]’ And their actual evidence is the voice of those created 
things as they speak.f 


8 In the same vein, you continue accusing him for saying that it's therefore 
proved that matter "had a beginning" because "from its changing," through 
which the world is fabricated, it had an end.8 You say: “You, [Lactantius], 
should've proved 'that matter had its ending from the moment when the 


Lact. Inst. 2.8.50. — "Lact. Inst. 2.8.52. “Aug. C.D. 1.4 (modified). DTL 3.21. *Romans 
120. fAug.Conf.1.4.6. SLact.Inst. 2.8.43. 
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a deo creatam prius, ex qua mundus ornatus prodiit—iam desisse. Quod 
Augustinus eodem <libro) xi? firmat inquiens: Quicquid factum non est et 
tamen est, non est in eo quicquam quod ante non erat: quod est mutari atque 
variari. Et paulo post: Novimus, Domine, novimus, quia in quantum quicquid 
non est quod erat et est quod non erat, in tantum moritur et oritur. Quam ita- 
que fidem Lactantio non praestas, Augustino certe negare non debes. 


9 Verum quoniam non omnia illius argumenta complexus es, videamus si 
cetera sanctorum dictis aliqua ex parte conveniunt. Sí autem, inquit, fieri 
non potest, ut sit potentius deo quicquam, quem necesse est perfectae esse vir- 
tutis, potestatis, rationis, idem igitur materiae factor est, qui et rerum ex mate- 
ria constantium. Ac deinde post: Natura enim, qua dicitis orta esse omnia, si 
consilium non habet, efficere nihil potest. Si autem generandi et faciendi potens 
est, habet ergo consilium et propterea deus sit necesse est. Quo argumento 
manifeste docet naturam— qua dicunt esse facta mundum et materiam quia 
ratione pollet—esse deum. 


10 Quod simili quadam ratione concludit Augustinus 1? De doctrina Chri- 
stiana libro: Illi soli, inquiens, possunt non absurda <...) existimare de deo 
qui vitam ipsam cogitant, et viventem naturam non viventi anteponunt. <...» 
Deinde ipsam vitam pergunt inspicere, et non sentienti vitae praeponunt 
sentientem, et intellegentem sentienti, quam ubi intellegunt mutabilem, ei 
aliquam incommutabilem coguntur praeponere. Et paulo superius: Illi qui 
per intellegentiam pergunt videre quod deus est, omnibus ipsum naturis <...) 
praeferunt...) Nec quisquam inveniri potest qui hoc credat deum esse quo 
est aliquid melius. Itaque omnes hoc deum esse consentiunt quod ceteris 
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world was made of it^"? But the evidence—which teaches us that God cre- 
ated first the amorphous mass from which the splendid world emerged— 
proves with certainty that it has already ceased to be. Augustine confirms 
this again in [book] 11 when he says: "Anything which has not been created 
and yet still exists, in it there is nothing that did not exist previously (that 
is to say, which entails change and mutability)."^ And somewhat later: “We 
know, Lord, we know: for insofar as anything no longer exists that once did 
exist and exists when formerly it did not, there is dying and coming into 
being.” So the trust you don't show Lactantius, you certainly mustn't deny 
Augustine. 


9 But since you haven't covered all of Lactantius' arguments, let's consider 
whether other ones from elsewhere agree with statements of the saints. He 
says: "If it is impossible for anything to be more powerful than God, who is 
by necessity a being of perfect virtue, power, and reason, then he is as much 
the maker of basic material as he is the maker of things composed of it.”4 
And later: “If nature, which you people say is the source of everything, has 
no power of planning, it can achieve nothing. If it is capable of generation 
and creation, it has a power of planning and therefore must be God."e So with 
this argument he clearly teaches that nature—which they claim created the 
world and matter, because it has power of planning—is God. 


10 And Augustine through somewhat similar reasoning concluded this in 
book 1 of his On Christian Doctrine: "Only they can think [...] of God with- 
out absurdity who think of him as life itself. And they consider living" nature 
“to have a dignity incomparable to non living.[...] And then they come to 
investigate life itself and they place sentient life above" non sentient, and 
"intelligent life above" sentient, which when they understand it “to be muta- 
ble, they are forced to value still more highly an immutable life" than it.f And 
a bit earlier [he says]: 


Those who seek to know what God is through the understanding place 
him above all of nature [....] No one can be found who believes God to 
be something to which there is a superior. Thus all agree that God is 
that thing which they place above all other things.8 


aDTL 3.24; Lact. Inst. 2.8.43. — PAug. Conf.114.6.  *Aug.Conf.n.7.9. “Lact. Inst. 2.8.19. 
Lact. Inst. 2.8.21. fAug. Doc. Chr. 1.8 (Robertson modified). | Aug. Doc. Chr. 1.7 (Robert- 
son). 
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omnibus rebus anteponunt. Quae collectio eadem effectu est cum ea quam 
Lactantius ponit. 


11 Sed pergamus ad reliqua. Si aeterna, inquit, materia est, ut deus, duo 
aeterna principia constitui necesse est, et quidem contraria, quod fieri sine 
discordia et pernicie non potest. Quo ex argumento infert itaque aut deus ex 
materia ortus est aut materia ex deo. Quid horum sit verius facile est intellegi, 
cum <...> alterum sensibile sit, alterum caret sensu. Hac etiam via probare 
videtur Augustinus 12? Confessionum libro deum fecisse caelum et terram, 
ne aequale illi quicquam concedamus esse, quo melius nihil cogitari potest: 
Nullo, inquit, modo iustum esset, ut aequale tibi esset, quod de te non esset. 
<...> Et ideo de nihilo fecisti caelum et terram, magnum quidam et parvum 
quidam, quoniam omnipotens et bonus es ad faciendum bona omnia. Quod 
ipsum pari ratione iudicasse videtur Ambrosius doctorum excellentissimus, 
qui in principio libri Exameron admiratus vanitatem hominum qui tria pos- 
suisse initia dicuntur, Platonem maxime arguit, qui deum dixit materiam et 
exemplar esse coeternam. Ait enim et: Quid igitur tam inconveniens ut aeter- 
nitatem operis cum dei aeternitate coniungere, vel ipsum opus | deum esse 
dicere, videri perabsurdum insinuans duo aut plura cum deo simul aeter- 
nitatem habere. Quod etiam ipsum Augustinus libro) 12? Confessionum 
ponit inquiens: Jam dixisti mihi, Domine, voce forti in aurem mentis meae, 
quia tu aeternus es, solus habens immortalitatem, quoniam ex nulla specie 
motuve mutaris nec temporibus variatur voluntas tua. <... Item dixisti <...) 
quod omnes naturas atque substantias, quae non sunt quod tu es et tamen 
sunt, tu fecisti. 


12 Aperte declarans naturam ipsam non pati plura coaeterna principia sed 
unum necesse est a quo sint cetera, liquet igitur non absurde dictum a Lac- 
tantio sibi maxime videri probabile quod non ab aeterno materia mundus- 
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Now, these quotations have the same effect as those which Lactantius 
posited. 


11 But let's continue with the other arguments. If matter, Lactantius says, is 
eternal like God, it's necessary that “two things eternal are being set up dia- 
metrically opposed, which cannot occur without discord and destruction.” 
And from this argument he concludes: "Either God is made from matter or 
matter from God, and it is easy to see which proposition is true,” since “one 
makes sense and the other does not.” In this way Augustine also seemingly 
proves in book 12 of the Confessions that God created heaven and earth in 
order that we not concede that anything is equal to Him, than whom nothing 
better can be conceived.° He says: “It would not be right at all that anything 
should be your equal which was not from your own self. [...] Therefore you 
made heaven and earth from nothing, something great and something small. 
For you are almighty and good in making all things good.” And Ambrose, the 
most excellent of the doctors, seems to have maintained the same opinion. 
In the beginning of his book Hexameron, puzzled by the vacuity of peo- 
ple who are said to have postulated three beginnings, he argued especially 
against Plato, who said that “God, Matter, and Idea" were coeternal.* For 
Ambrose wrote: "What, therefore, is so absurd as to link the eternity of the 
work of creation with the eternity of God? Or to identify the creation itself 
with God?” He implies that it looks totally absurd that two or more things 
share eternity with God. And Augustine also writes this in [book] 12 of his 
Confessions: 


Now, Lord, your voice sounds strongly to my inward ear, telling me that 
you are eternal, that you alone have immortality, because you are not 
changed by any kind of shape or movement, and your will is not modi- 
fied over time. [...] Yes, Lord, your voice says [...] that you are the maker 
of all the natural beings and substances that are not the same as you 
and yet exist.8 


12 Augustine clearly states that nature itself can't abide several coeternal ori- 
gins but has to have one from which the others arise. It's evident, therefore, 
that Lactantius didn't declare absurdly that it looked to him extremely plau- 
sible that matter and the world didn't exist from eternity. Because through 


? Lact. Inst. 2.8.31 (modified). Lact. Inst. 2.8.32-33. “See Arcim. Gloss. 4.2. ‘Aug. Conf. 
12.7.7.  *Ambr. Exam. 1.1.1 (Savage).  fAmbr. Exam. 1.1.2 (Savage modified). | $Aug. Conf. 
12.11.11. 
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que fuerint, quandoquidem ea rerum inquisitione quas investigare mens 
humana potest, ad hanc veritatem sibi licuit pervenire quam doctores sancti 
omnes simili cogitatione perceperunt. Quorum auctoritate Firmianus 
noster, licet telis undique petitus, tutus evasit, atque ita illaesus ut iam alio 
non sit illi adminiculo opus. 


13 Quamquam philosophantes theologi, quorum satis mihi auctoritas, evi- 
denti demonstratione docere contendant, his etiam suppositis quae princi- 
pia philosophiae ponit Aristoteles, aequalem aeternitate deo non esse mate- 
riam. Quorum una si ponatur a nobis ratio quales ceterae sint facile licebit 
simili coniectura percipere. Si ab aeterno inquiunt esse mundus, fuissent 
simul et aeterni homines quorum causa fabricatum eum, etiam Stoici faten- 
tur. Ergo nunc infinitas esse animas (non enim inte(reunt)) fateri necesse 
est, quod Aristotelis positioni contradicit, asserentis infinitum actu non 
posse subsistere. 


14 Addi (necesse est) et illud insuper quod Augustinus «libro» xi? De civi- 
tate dei, parte 4°, ponit, animas videlicet si aeternitatem haberent non po- 
tuisse in miseriam quam prius non habuerunt incidere, ita inquiens: Qui a 
deo quidem factum fatentur mundum, non tamen temporis volunt eum habere, 
sed suae creationis initium. <...» Deum videntur a fortuita temeritate defen- 
dere, (...» sed non video quo modo eis possit in ceteris rebus ratio ista substi- 
nere maximeque in anima, quam si deo coaeternam esse contendunt, unde illi 
acciderit nova miseria quae numquam antea fuerat per aeternum, nullo modo 
poterunt explicare. 


15 Quae sanctorum tractatorum dicta si lance veritatis ut cetera soles, 
Antoni, librasses, Firmiano cognovisses te non iure subirasci, qui zelo pie- 
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research into those things that the human mind is able to explore, it became 
possible for him to ascertain that truth which all the holy doctors have 
reached by similar reasoning. Protected by their authority, although attacked 
by spears from all sides, our Firmianus escaped, and thus unharmed he now 
needs no assistance from another. 


13 Forthat matter, philosophizing theologians whose authority satisfies me, 
do their utmost to teach by clear arguments that matter isn't equal to God 
with respect to eternity, even given these suppositions that Aristotle posited 
as principles of philosophy. And of those principles, if a single reason is 
posited, one may easily grasp with a similar conjecture of what sort the 
other reasons are. If pagan philosophers declare the world to be eternal, 
humans would've been eternal too, for the sake of whom, even the Sto- 
ics say, the world was created.* Consequently, it’s now necessary to say that 
there's an infinite number of souls? (for [they don't die]),? which contradicts 
the proposition of Aristotle, who asserts that an actual infinity can't exist.f 


14 And this moreover [must be] added to what Augustine sets out in [book] 
n, chapter 4, of The City of God, namely that souls, if they possessed eter- 
nity, couldn't have fallen into misery which they didn't experience before. 
He wrote: 


There are those too who agree that the universe was indeed created by 
God but refuse to allow it a beginning of time. [...] They are defend- 
ing God against the charge of acting on random impulse. [...] But I do 
not see how this theory of theirs can stand, when we consider the rest 
of creation and especially the soul. If they maintain that the soul is co- 
eternal with God, they will be quite unable to explain the source of any 
new misery which happens to it for the first time and never happened 
before in all eternity. 


15 But if you, Antonio, had weighed the statements of the saintly writers in 
the scales of truth as you're wont to do with other statements, you'd have 


a See Curt. 8.14.40 (telis undique obruitur). Although this phase had earlier Greek precedents, 
diverse turns on it became cliché in Latin where various forms of obruere and petere are com- 
mon (lapidibus undique obrutus|petitus; saxis ... obrutus/petitus; sagittis ... obrutus/petitus). 
bSee Lact. Inst. 7.3.16. *See Lact. Inst. 7.343, 7.3.4, and 7.4. dSee Lact. Inst. 7.5.910. 
©The manuscript has a short lacuna following /ntess«s««. Presumably the scribe could not 
read what Arcimboldi wrote. We have conjectured intereunt. ‘See Arist. Met. 1110, 1066b12. 
The scholastic cliché was: “Infinitum actu non datur" 8 Aug. C.D. 11.4. 
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tatis accensus maximorum etiam philosophorum ineptias, quibus adduci 
facile fideles in errorem possent, illorum auctoritate decepti, carpere et 
iuvante veritate refellere. Non est veritas illius sententiae (im»memor, qua 
iubetur (differre) longe plus veritati quam amicis. Itaque tibi iam cum illo 
pax sit, Antoni, nisi cum ambobus nobis bellum malis. Ni. 


GLOSSA 25 : DTL 3.27 


Eo inter nos convenit, Antoni, ut se Lactantius non correxerit in libro) 2°, 
quod ad illum excusandum loqui licet invitum defensorem suum facis. Sed 
eo differentes sumus quod tu illum errasse in (libro) 1° ais. Ego verbis usum 
dixi quae rectum sensum nisi lippis aspiciantur oculis habent. Sed tamen 
quibus ille regulam ac metam certiorem dare potuisset et quam dedisset, 
arbitror, si detrahentium <in manus et canino dente mordentium incidere 
magis quam piorum et ad benigniorem partem trahentium omnia cogitas- 
set. Quod latius aliquantisper tutatus illum in (libro) 1? pro virili mea decla- 
ravi, non quantum ille se ipsum declarare valuisset, sed quantum ingenioli 
viribus datum fuit. Addi tamen illis potest nihil te agere curando, ut quem 
patenti via capere posses eum in casses et retia trudas. Nam quod hic clarissi- 
mis enuntiat verbis, deum scilicet solum esse qui factus non est, ubicumque 
sermo incidit idem illud repetit ac replicat. Audiatur in (libro) 4°, parte 29?. 
Unus est, ait, solus, liber, deus summus, carens origine, quia ipse est origo 
rerum et in eo simul et filius et omnia continentur. Cum igitur in libri) 19, 
2°, ac 4? eius in hoc dicta consentiant, frustra agis verba verbis opponendo 
velle virum bonum in contradictionem adducere. Ni. Arci. 
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realized that you're not justified in being angry with Firmianus. Zeal for piety 
inflamed him to attack and, with truth assisting, to refute the stupidities 
of even the greatest philosophers. These stupidities could easily lead the 
faithful into error, deceived by the authority of philosophers. The truth of 
the saying isn't forgotten, which orders us to defer far more to truth than to 
friends. And so you should, Antonio, make peace with him unless you prefer 
war with both of us. Ni. [Arci.] 


GLOSS 25: DTL 3.27 
Did Lactantius really assert that God had a beginning? 


That Lactantius didn't correct himself in [book] 2, Antonio, we agree, in that 
you make yourself, albeit unwillingly, say things to excuse him.? But we dis- 
agree in that you say he committed an error in [book] 1. I said that he used 
words which have the right meaning unless they're viewed through inflamed 
eyes. But he could still, I think, have given these words a more precise pat- 
tern and boundary even than he gave them had he considered that he would 
more often fall into the hands of detractors and the canine teeth of the mor- 
dant than [into to hands] of the pious and those expounding everything in a 
favorable way. I, for my part, treated this more extensively when I defended 
him for a while regarding [book] 1,° not to the extent that he would've been 
capable of himself but as much as was accorded to my feeble intellect. Yet, 
one can add to those remarks that you accomplish nothing by your fretting, 
so that you drive into traps and nets him whom you could have grasp by an 
open road. For what he states in very clear words, namely that “God is the 
only thing not made," he repeats and reiterates that same statement wher- 
ever the discussion comes up. Listen to [book] 4, chapter 29, where he says: 
*For the supreme God is one God, the only God, free and without origin, 
because he himself is the origin of everything and in him are contained at 
one and the same time both the son and everything else"* Because, then, 
the statements in [books] 1, 2, and 4 agree with this, you hold forth fruit- 
lessly in wanting to lead a good man into contradiction by opposing words 
with words. Ni. Arci. 


a See Lact. Inst. 2.8.43 and DTL3.23sqq. —Arcimboldi's obvious contrast—detrahentium | 
trahentium—is not easily reproduced in English. "See Lact. Inst. 1.7.1213; DTL 1.35 sqq. and 
Gloss2. ‘Lact. Inst. 2.8.44. *Lact. Inst. 4.29.12. 
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1 Nihil est tam bene dictum, Antoni, quod male narrando non possit, ut 
Comicus ait, depravari. Nam quod Lactantius scripturis canonicis accom- 
modatum refert, (non) fregisse videlicet carnifices crura dicens salvatoris ne 
laesum ac diminutum corpus (ad resurgendum) inhabile redderetur, tu sini- 
stra quadam nihil ad rem pertinente interpretatione depravans existimasse 
illum dicis, non potuisse deum comminuto corpori membra vitalemque spi- 
ritum reddere, vel hoc ideo factum esse quod de Iohanne Baptista ac se ipso 
Dominus Iesus dixerat opportere illum capite caeso minui, se autem pati- 
bulo crucis extensum crescere. 


2 Quae quam sit inepta expositio et a Lactantii mente prorsus aliena quis 
non videt? Non ignoravit ille summi dei summam facultatem ad suscitan- 
dum corpora quantumcumque discerpta ac membris dissipata vel in cine- 
rem redacta posse sufficere, quem, ut suscitaturum mortuos quocumque 
gentium essent, et fecisse ex nihilo mundum libro 7? et alias saepe fatetur. 
Sed exploratissimum habens aeterna patris dispositione sancitum ut nullo 
pacto Christo Iesu corpus comminutis ossibus laederetur, factum singulari 
mysterio dixit, ut Non putaverint expedire carnifices, illius ossa suffringere, 
<...> ne laesum ac diminutum corpus, contra divinum institutum, (ad resur- 
gendum) inhabile redderetur. 


3 Fuerat enim iussu dei filiis Israel in figura mandatum ut Paschale eden- 
tes agnum os ex illo non comminuerent, quod erat in agno vero qui tollit 
peccata mundi singulariter adimplendum, ut etiam propheticus sermo ratus 
haberetur, qui scriptus est Zacharia 12°, videbunt in quem transfixerunt, quod 


4 (non) coni. Ru-Sc:nos A, 5 diminutum A, et BG : demi- Br et He-Wl || ad resurgendum 
Br et He-Wl 8 p del. ante Baptista A, 19-20 ad resurgendum Br et He-Wl 21 Paschale] 
-lem corr. -le A, 22 i del. ante comminuerent A, 
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GLOSS 26: DTL 3.31 


What did Lactantius mean in talking 
about Jesus' legs not having been broken? 


1 Nothing, Antonio, is so well expressed that it can't be distorted, as the com- 
edy writer says, "by a faulty rendition.”* For what Lactantius reports squared 
with the canonical scriptures, namely, saying that the executioners did [not] 
break the savior's legs "so that his body should not be so wounded or dam- 
aged that it was unsuitable [for resurrection]."^ Distorting this through some 
disparaging interpretation that has nothing to do with the issue, you say that 
Lactantius thought that God couldn't have restored the limbs and the spirit 
of life to Christ's diminished body. And, you claim he thought that this hap- 
pened because the Lord Jesus had said about John the Baptist and himself* 
that John had to be made smaller by cutting off his head, but that Jesus, on 
the other hand, had to be made longer by the yoke of the cross. 


2 Who doesn't see how clumsy this analysis is, and that it's totally foreign 
to the mind of Lactantius? He knew perfectly well that the supreme power 
of the supreme God is capable of resuscitating bodies no matter how much 
they were torn to pieces, dismembered, or reduced to ashes. About God, who 
created the world out of nothing, Lactantius in book 7 and elsewhere? often 
declares that God is going to resurrect the dead from peoples far and wide. 
But having absolute certainty, ordained by the eternal arrangement of the 
Father? that the body of Jesus Christ would never suffer an injury from bro- 
ken bones, Lactantius said that it happened by a special mystery that “his 
executioners did not think it necessary to break his bones, [...] so that his 
body should not be so wounded or damaged,” contrary to the divine com- 
mand, “that it was unsuitable [for resurrection ]"f 


3 For as a symbol God commanded the Children of Israel that in eating their 
Paschal lamb they shouldn't break any of its bones because it had to be 
uniquely fulfilled in the true lamb “who takes away the sins of the world," 
so that the saying ofthe prophet also, which Zachariah wrote, would be held 


a Ter. Ph. 696-697. "Lact. Inst. 4.26.33 (modified). *SeeJoan.3.30. "See Lact. Inst. 7.27.5; 
1343; 2.4.5; and 2.8.8. ©See Lact. Inst. 4.26.2. ‘Lact. Inst. 4.26.32-33. Joan. 19.36: “.. os 
non comminuetis ex eo.” Exod. 12.46: ^... nec os illius confringetis” Num. 9.12: “... et os eius non 
confringent ...." All use os (bone) in the singular. The last two are translated “a bone of it" John 
has “ex eo" and Arcimboldi has “ex illo,” literally, “a bone from it" »Joan. 1.29. 
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in Domino Iesu complendum. Et con<frac)tione crurum evacuatum Iohan- 
nes evangelista 19? evangelii sui parte testatur, Iudaeos inquiens non fregisse 
idcirco Christi crura ut impleretur scriptura, dicens Os non comminuetis ex 
eo; et iterum alia scriptura, videbunt in quem transfixerunt, id est integrum, 
nullam habentem diminutionem vel diminutionis evidentiam, cum iudica- 
turus vivos et mortuos venerit ad iudicium nullo corporis osse diminuto vel 
contrito. Quod nisi fuisset diligentissime custoditum, inhabilitas ad resur- 
gendum illi contigisset, non simpliciter, sed quo fuerat modo prophetatum 
et figuratum debere Christum et resurgere et futuro se praesentem integrum 
et illaesum exibere iudicio. 


4 Quamobrem consona veritati Lactantius scribens non deliramenta, ut ais, 
somniavit, quae defensor eius circumloquendo defensitare conatus sit, sed 
ipse, cui patrono vel defensore minime opus est, in tuto se locavit et eo 
se portu recepit sacrarum scripturarum auctoritate munitus, quo strepitus 
et longe (sonantes) fluctus spernere possit. Licet tu eum laborare vesania 
putes. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSSA 27 : DTL 3.47 


1 Quamquam vera sint quae refers, Antoni, de obduratione eorum qui, 
poena peccatorum exigente, spernentes ultro cognitam a se veritatem, in 
caecitatem addu<cer)e ita ut obscurentur oculi eorum ne videant et appona- 
tur super eorum iniquitatem iniquitas, sicut habetur Psalmo 67?, non tamen 
eam fuisse Domini lesu mentem Firmianus docet ut se Iudaeis exibere 


1 con<frac)tione coni. Ru-Sc : conservatione Ay 4 o exp. anteeo A, 14 recepit] recce-, un. 
-c- exp. Ay 15 (sonantes) coni. Ru-Sc:sononantesA, 20 addu<cer)e coni. Ru-Sc : lac. 2-3 
litt. post adduess« Ay 
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true: "They willlook upon him whom they pierced; which must be fulfilled 
in the Lord Jesus. And John the evangelist bears witness in chapter 19 of his 
Gospel that Jesus was spared the [breaking]? of the legs, saying that the Jews 
therefore didn't break the bones of Christ “so that the scripture would be ful- 
filled" which says “‘you shall not break its bones’ and another says ‘they shall 
look on him whom they pierced’” That means whole, having no diminution 
at all or evidence of diminution when at the judgment “he will come to judge 
the living and the dead"? without any diminution or crushing of a bone of 
the body. And if this hadn't been guarded very carefully he would've been 
incapable of resurrection, not in a simple way, but in the manner prophesied 
and prefigured that Christ must rise and show himself whole and uninjured 
for the coming judgment.* 


4 Lactantius, therefore, writing things in agreement with the truth that his 
advocate tried to defend by circumlocution, didn't, as you say, dream delu- 
sions. But he, who scarcely needs a patron or advocate, has positioned him- 
self safely and regained the harbor fortified by the authority of the holy 
scriptures from which he can scorn the roar of the waves pounding in the 
distance. You, however, think he suffers from insanity. Ni. Ar. 


GLOSS 27: DTL 3.47 
Did God preordain that Jesus would not lead the Jews to repentance? 


1 What you say is true, Antonio, about the obduration of those who— 
notwithstanding that the penalty for sins demands it—in further despising 
the truth known to them, are so struck with blindness that "their eyes are 
darkened so that they cannot see" and “iniquity is added to their iniquity,” 
as is written in Psalm 67.8 Still, however, Firmianus doesn't teach that the 
intention of the Lord Jesus was that he did [not] want to show himself “to the 
Jews in case he should bring the impious to repentance,'^ because Firmianus 


è Zach. 12.10. >We have conjectured confractione because conservatione is nonsensical. 
Presumably the scribe, following the larger context and not sense of the immediate phrase, 
misread conf'(- confra-) as conf (= conser-) and wrote the common word conservatione 
instead of the far more rare word confractione. *Joan.19.36-37. 411Tim. 4.1. *Arcimboldi 
appears to be summarizing Lact. Inst. 4.26.33-34 and perhaps Inst. 4.19.10. — fPs. 68/69.24. 
8That is, Ps. 68/69.28. Lact. Inst. 4.20.1 (modified). 
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{n)oluerit ne impios in paenitentiam adduceret, cum illi nota esset apostolo- 
rum (in) Iudaea praedicatio ex qua multi—et una die circiter milia tria— 
salvi facti sunt. 


2 Sed ne statutum divinae providentiae mutaretur quo ab aeterno decreve- 
rat spirituali etiam modo per sanctos apostolos ad fidem illos debere vocari, 
ut fides, quae de illo futura erat, non Domini Iesu praesentia sed auditu, 
sicut Apostolus Ad Romanos (capitulo) 10° refert, per apostolos firmaretur, 
qui ex Sion prodeuntes, indocti et rudes ut maior hominum esset admiratio, 
legem darent de qua fuerat Domino iubente prophetatum Isaia (capitulo) 
29: Ex Sion exibit lex et verbum Domini de lerusalem, quod quidem futurum 
idem propheta (capitulo) 52‘°) vaticinii sui praedixerat: Quam pulchri (...» 
pedes annuntiantis et praedicantis pacem; apostolorum pedes intellegens, 
quorum praedicatione factum est ut nulla regio pacis evangelicae (notitia) 
privaretur, sicut oportere fieri David in praeteritum verba formans, propter 
rei certitudinem ante praedixerat, In omnem terram, inquiens, exivit sonus 
eorum, et in fines orbis terrae verba eorum; scilicet apostolorum et aliorum 
Christi fidem populis annuntiantium. 


3 Inter quos praecipua Iudaeorum cura Petro sicut gentilium Paulo man- 
data fuit, dicente ipso Ad Galatas capitulo) 2°: Qui enim operatus est Petro in 
apostolatum circumcisionis, operatus est et mihi inter gentes. Quae Dominus, 
salvator noster, ut ante passionem Mathaei (capitulo) 24°, sic iam a mor- 
tuis suscitatus, futura discipulis praedixit suis inquiens Actorum (capitulo? 
1°: Et eritis mihi testes <...) in omni Iudaea et Samaria et usque ad fines ter- 
rae, satis aperte declarans non voluisse sua praesentia se Iudaeos obstinatos 
et rebelles in contritionem adducere, id relinquens muneris praeordinatis 
a deo resurrectionis suae testibus, quos exsequi debere id Petrus apostolus 
Actorum (capitulo? 10°) referens inquit: Et nos testes sumus omnium quae 
fecit in regione Iudaeorum et Ierusalem, quem occiderunt suspendentes in 
ligno. Hunc deus suscitavit tertia die et dedit eum manifestum fieri, non omni 
populo, sed testibus praeordinatis a deo. 


1 {n)oluerit coni. Ru-Sc : volu-A; 2 (in) coni. Ru-Sc:et A; 9 Domino bis A, n 5249) 
corr. Ru-Sc :52* A, 13 notiv exp. ante evangelicae A, || (notitia) coni. Ru-Sc : notiva A, 
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knew about the preaching of the apostles [in] Judea by which many—and 
in one day about 3,000?— were saved. 


2 Butin order not to change the determination of the divine providence by 
which it had decreed from eternity that the Jews also in a spiritual mode 
should be called to the faith by the holy apostles, so that faith, which was 
going to come from it, would not be confirmed by the presence of Jesus but, 
as the Apostle writes in Romans [chapter] 10, “by hearing" through the apos- 
tles, who coming from Zion—unschooled and uncultivated so people would 
admire them more—would give the law which at the Lord's command was 
prophesied in Isaiah [chapter] 2: “The law shall come forth from Zion and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.» And the same prophet foretold how that 
prophecy would unfold in [chapter] 52: “How beautiful [...] are the person's 
feet who announces and preaches peace,’ meaning the feet of the apostles, 
whose preaching resulted in no region being deprived of the notion of evan- 
gelical peace. As David had earlier predicted what would happen according 
to the certainty of the matter predicted, expressing it in the past tense. He 
said: “Their sound went forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the world,” that is, of the apostles and of others who announced the faith 
of Christ to the nations. 


3 And among those, the main care for the Jews was committed to Peter and 
for the Gentiles to Paul, as he himself said in Galatians [chapter] 2: “For he 
who worked in Peter in the apostolate of the circumcision worked in me also 
among the Gentiles.”* And these future things the Lord, our Savior, predicted 
to his disciples, saying as he did before his passion in Matthew 24,f so now 
after he was resurrected from the dead, in chapter 1 of Acts: "And you will 
be witnesses for me [...] in all Judea and Samaria and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth," making it clear enough that he didn't want to bring the 
obstinate and rebelling Jews to repentance by his presence, leaving this task 
to the “witnesses” of his resurrection *preordained by God,’ about whom the 
apostle Peter said this regarding their obligation to do that in Acts [chapter] 
10: "And we are witnesses of everything that he did in the land of the Jews 
and in Jerusalem: whom they killed, hanging him upon a cross. God raised 
him up on the third day and granted that he be made manifest, not to all the 
people, but to witnesses preordained by God. 


aSee Act.2.41. PIsa.2.3. ¢Isa. 52.7. 4Ps.18/19.5; Rom. 10.18. *Gal.2.8. fSee Matt. 24.14. 
8Act.1.8. PAct.10.39-41. 
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4 Praeordinatio itaque dei de gentium et Iudaeorum conversione per apo- 
stolos et alios Christi fideles procuranda Dominum Iesum, non voluntas 
obdurandi corda Iudaeorum, ab accessu ad eos iusta ratione continuit. Qua- 
mobrem verum esse liquet noluisse Iesum impios sua praesentia resanare, 
sed huic non insequens est quod tu infers: ergo simpliciter sanari eos noluit, 
quandoquidem non solum voluit, sed ut fieret per apostolos maxime voluit 
et curavit. 


5 Ceterum quod ais, Antoni, velle deum omnes homines salvos fieri, ita dici 
a te decuisset ut nullum adducere posses in errorem, existimantem nihil 
opus esse conatu suo cui salutem, etiam otioso et nihil laboranti, praestaret 
deus, cum scias deum ita salvos esse omnes velle si et ipsi voluerint, dicente 
Iesu languenti homini Iohannis (capitulo 5°, vis sanus fieri? ut intellega- 
mus fidelem medicum sanari cupientibus non deesse, sed nec opem aliis 
ferre quam volentibus. Est enim voluntas qua salvos omnes esse vult, non 
subsequens, ut nosti, sed antecedens, quae quoniam in rem volitam ita ut 
est non directo fertur, proprie et simpliciter dici voluntas nequit, sicut et illa 
magistratus cuiuspiam, qui civitatis curam habens, omnium vult salutem et 
pacem cum tamen reos criminum punire et suppliciis afficere multo magis 
velit. 


6 Quae si negari non possunt, quid opus est, Antoni, Lactantio dicere quo 
abis? Non enim abeundum illi est qui vera et sentit et loquitur. Ni. Arci. 
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4 Therefore the preordination of God about seeing to the conversion of the 
Gentiles and the Jews through the apostles and other faithful of Christ held 
the Lord Jesus back with justified reason from access to them, not the wish 
to harden the hearts of the Jews. Consequently, it's clearly true that Jesus 
didn't want to mend the impious by his presence, but what you say about 
this doesn't follow, that he simply didn't want them to be healed, since he 
not only wanted it but very much wanted and took care that it would hap- 
pen through the apostles. 


5 Now what you, Antonio, say—that God “wants all people to be saved” — 
you should've stated in an apposite way so that you could lead nobody into 
error by thinking that no effort is required of a person to whom God would 
offer salvation even if the individual were idle and made no effort at all, 
because you know that God wants everyone to be saved insofar as they also 
wanted it themselves, as when Jesus says to the invalid in John chapter 5: *Do 
you want to be made whole?"^ So we understand that a faithful doctor will 
be present for those who want to be healed, but the doctor will only help 
those who want it. For the will by which God wants everyone to be saved is 
not subsequent, as you know, but antecedent, which, because it's not related 
directly to a wanted thing such as it is, cannot rightly and simply be called 
will," just as the will of some magistrate, who, in the care of the state, wants 
well-being and peace for everybody yet wants still more to punish those who 
are guilty of crimes and castigate them. 


6 Now if those things cannot be denied, why is it necessary, Antonio, to say 
to Lactantius: “How do you get away?”¢ For the one who feels and speaks the 
truth doesn't need to get away. Ni. Arci. 


®DTL 3.47. PJoan.5.6. *SeeJohnDamascene (d. 749) De fid. orth. 2.43.11 (PL 2.29). Scholastic 
theologians took their lead from Burgundio's translation of Damascene, where they encoun- 
tered voluntas antecedens and voluntas sequens. They—esp. in commentaries on Lombard's 
Sent. 1, d.46, c.2—refined these terms variously, distinguishing the voluntas as prima | praece- 
dens | antecedens and as secunda | consequens | subsequens (see Langer 1990, 128 and n. 8). 
This distinction first appeared in Hom. in Eph. 1.5 of John Chrysostom (d. 407), who used the 
terms mponyovpevov or TpoTov 0£Aqyo and Sedtepov 082p (see Ogliari 2003, 307 and n. 19). 
IDTL 3.49. 
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1 Non possum, Antoni, non dolere nullibi te tantis in Lactantium viribus uti, 
quantis in hoc quem agit tractatu de aeternitate mundi et materiae, in quo 
fuisset aequum te magis laboranti opem ferre quam vera dicenti resistere, 
cum deum ipse tueatur ab infirmitate potentiae contra illos qui imbecillum 
eum faciunt et mutis ac non sentientibus rebus aequalem tempore, si dari 
tempus in aeternitate potest, reddunt; in qua re factum a me satis impu- 
gnationibus illis puto quas in illum struxeras Ciceronem respondentem, eo 
loc{o) quo non esse factum materiam probabile videri sibi disputabat. 


2 Illa enim defensione, qualiscumque sit, contentus illud attingam solum 
quod absurde ab illo dici putas, mundum scilicet hominum causa fabrica- 
tum, aeternitatem ideo non habere quod homines quorum deseruit usui 
mortales sunt. Agis enim contra illum quo ipse contra Platonem agit argu- 
mento probans non pluris facere illum debuisse mundum quam homines 
quorum causa fatetur fabricatum eum esse, et ob eam causam fateri illum 
debuisse ut homines sic interiturum esse mundum. Tu autem, e contrario, 
Firmianum vinci argumento simili dicis, qui probare non potest se ideo et 
viventes alios ad finem usque saeculi vita potituros, ne plus aliquid mundo 
quam hominibus quorum causa factus est tribuatur. 


3 Sed ego prorsus non intellego quo tendas, aut infirma et omnino languens 
tua est haec impugnatio. Non enim dicit factum esse mundum propter homi- 
num individua, sed propter homines qui humana specie continentur, qui 
non prius interibunt (nec) ante esse desinent quam mundi fabrica—aut 
sicut poeta dicit moles operosa laboret —, ac tempus vicissitudine cessante 
formam quam habet, immutaverit. 


5 ab mg. suppl. Ay 9 loco) coni. Ru-Sc : loci Ay 
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GLOSS 28: DTL 3.57 


Why not assist Lactantius in arguing 
against matter and the world being eternal? 


1 I can only feel pain, Antonio, that you nowhere use such great violence 
against Lactantius as in what he writes about the eternity of the world and 
of matter. It would've been more fair to assist him who is struggling with this 
than to resist him who is speaking the truth, because he is fending off notions 
about God's limited power against those who make him weak and represent 
him as equal in time to mute and non-sentient things, if time can be present 
in eternity. On this matter I think I've replied sufficiently to those assaults 
that you contrived against his response to Cicero, in that place where Cicero 
argued that it did not seemed plausible to him that matter had been created.? 


2 For satisfied with that defense, such as it is, I'll touch only on that which 
you think he said absurdly, namely, that the world, created for humans, is for 
that reason not eternal because humans are mortal whose use it serves.^ For 
you use an argument against Lactantius which he himself used against Plato, 
proving that Plato shouldn't have valued the world more than the humans for 
whom he claims the world was created, and that's why he should've stated 
that there would be an end to the world as there would be an end to humans.* 
Now you, in opposition, state that a similar argument defeats Firmianus, 
since he can't prove that he and the other living beings will obtain life until 
the End of Time, so no greater value is attributed to the world than to men 
for whom it was created. 


3 ButeitherIhaven'tthe foggiest notion what you're driving at, or this attack 
of yours is lame and languid in the extreme. For Lactantius doesn't say that 
the world was created for an individual entity of humanity but for humans 
who comprise the human species, who won't die before [nor] cease to exist 
earlier than the fabric of the world—or “the beleaguered structure of the 
universe," as the poet say*—, and time has altered its present form when 
change ceases. 


a Arcim. Gloss. 24; and DTL 3.21. "See Lact. Inst. 7.3-7.4; and DTL 3.50. “See Lact. Inst. 
7.312347; and DTL 3.51-52. See DTL 3.51. *Ov. Met. 1.258. 
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4 Quod subdis falsum—esse periturum ideo mundum quod nihil potest 
in aeternum durare quod tangi potest —propter(e»5a quod et philosophi et 
theologi caelestia corpora in aeternum mansura praedicant tametsi solida 
sint, quae tangi attractarique possent, non illius obstat dictis, qui secludi 
a tact{u) illa tantum vult intellegi quae spiritualia sunt, ut deus, angeli, 
arca. Quamquam quis est catholicam professus fidem qui tales mansuros 
caelos audeat dicere post hominum interitum quales ab exordio creavit eos 
deus, cum illis novam qualitatem daturum omnipotentem deum Christiani 
fateantur omnes. 


5 Illud insuper non multum urget quo minus argute loqui eum dicis, asse- 
rentem nulla eos ratione teneri, qui negant propter homines factum esse 
mundum, ne frustra nati videamur. Est enim illius potissimum ratio in prin- 
cipatu quem homini concessit deus posita, cui cuncta subiecisse deum et 
propheta David attestatur, inquiens omnia subiecit sub pedibus eius, et Plato, 
quem Tullius Officiorum 1° (libro? refert, inquientem quae in terris gignun- 
tur ad usum hominum omnia creari, et Ovidius eleganti versu: 


Sanctius his animal mentisque capacius altae, 
deerat ad huc, et quod dominari in cetera posset, 
natus homo est. 


Quibus auctoritatibus liquet divinam bonitatem ideo propter homines fabri- 
casse mundum ut omnibus illi praepositi rebus, factorem suum agnoscerent, 
amarent, colerent et illo demum fruerentur. 


6 Quod denique ais—irretitum inextricabili nexu illum asserentem mun- 
dum sine principio esse non potuisse propterea quod omne opus praevenire 
ratio debet—minutius plura colligendo quae carpas non dignum videtur 
quod novam disputationem adducat, quandoquidem de hac ipsa re, plura 
fortassis quam vis impugnationum tuarum exigeret ea parte dixi qua illum 
vel tutatus sum vel tutari posse putavi. Reliquum est ut duobus argumentis 
tuis quibus ad inconveniens illius sententiam adducere putas satisfaciam. 


7 Primum dicis inter philosophos et Firmianum idcirco non co(n)venire 
quod dissidentes in principiis, illi naturam, iste fidem sequitur: quod a veri- 


5 tact(u» coni. Ru-Sc:tacta A, 6 arca] archa del. -h- A, 25 -que del. post colligendo A, 
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4 What you expose as false—that the world, therefore, *would perish" be- 
cause nothing can last “forever which is tangible,"— because both philoso- 
phers and theologians state that celestial “bodies will remain forever" al- 
though they are “solid,” which could be touched and handled,” doesn't con- 
flict with the words of Lactantius, who wants it understood that only those 
things that are spiritual are precluded from touch, as are God, the angels, 
and the Ark [of the Covenant]. For that matter, who has ever professed the 
Catholic faith who dares to say that after the demise of humans, the heavens 
will remain in the state that God created them at the beginning, when all 
Christians proclaim that God will give the heavens a new nature?* 


5 Its, moreover, hardly compelling when you say that Lactantius speaks 
with less acuity in his assertion that those who deny that the earth was cre- 
ated for humans are totally irrational, for we otherwise seem to be born 
for nothing.4 For his reasoning is primarily based on the leadership which 
God ceded to humanity. And the prophet David attests that God subjected 
everything to humans, saying that God “has put all things under their feet,” 
as does Plato, whose words Cicero mentions in book 1 of On Obligations, 
who says: “Everything that the earth produces is created for human use." 
And Ovid in his fine verse writes: “An animal more sacred than these, more 
capable of lofty thought and of dominion over the rest was missing: man 
was born.’s And from these authorities it's evident that divine goodness cre- 
ated the earth for humans so that they, being placed over all things, would 
acknowledge their maker, love him, honor him, and finally enjoy him. 


6 And what you finally say—that Lactantius was entangled in an inextri- 
cable knot when he asserts that the earth could not have existed without 
a beginning because reason must precede all workh— doesn't seem worth 
starting a new debate by surveying additional quibbles that you may carp at 
since on this very issue in that passage where I've protected him, or thought I 
could protect him, I've already said more things perhaps than the strength of 
your attacks would require.! It remains for me to satisfy your two arguments 
by which you suppose you can adduce a contradiction in his statement. 


7 First, you say, there is no agreement, therefore, between the philosophers 
and Firmianus because in disagreeing over principles, the former follow 


Lact. Inst. 7.3.17 (modified); DTL 3.53. "See DTL 3.53. *Seelsa.65.17; 66.22; 11 Pet. 3.13; and 
Apoc. 211. ‘See Lact. Inst. 7.3.18; and DTL 3.53. °Ps. 8.8/8.6. Cic. Off. 1.7.22 (modified). 
€ Ov. Met. 1.76—78; Lact. Inst. 2.8.64. "See Lact. Inst. 7.3.20. ‘Arcim. Gloss. 24. 
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tate longe abest. Ita enim naturam secutus est, canonicarum scripturarum 
seposita fide, ut non aliunde probationes quam ex natura summat, quibus 
non coaeternum esse deo mundum probare contendit, et quas habet aucto- 
ritates non modo sanctarum scripturarum sed ethnicorum etiam— quibus 
divinitatis aliquid abfuisse credatur—ita sequestrat et missas facit, ut niti se 
velle non aliis dicat quam quibus natura testimonium facit. Itaque sepositis 
aliis, philosophos testes vocat. Audiatur in 2? libro (Institutionum), parte 
(8»*: Nam divina, inquit, providentia effectum esse mundum, ut taceam de 
Trismegisto qui hoc praedicat, taceam de carminibus Sibyllarum quae idem 
nuntiant, taceam de prophetis qui opus mundi et opificium dei uno spiritu et 
pari voce testantur, etiam inter philosophos paene universos convenit. Aper- 
tissima voce declarans non oportere philosophos nisi philosophorum auc- 
toritatibus vinci, de hinc probaturis mundum non ex se sed divino consilio 
providentiaque subsistere, ex antedictis infert, itaque omne opus ratio prae- 
cedit. 


8 Tu, quasi haerentem et casibus irretitum deprehenderis eum, exultans ais: 
Sed cum ex putredine vermes saepe ac pulices generentur, nulla ibi ratiocina- 
tio, nullum consilium est. At vero, Antoni, in cassum it conatus iste tuus, ex his 
quae parte eadem (85? ponit probans, non fide sed ratione, quod assump- 
serat, deum scilicet fecisse mundum. Inquit: Nam si omne animal ratione 
constat, certe nasci ex eo non potest, quod ratione praeditum non est. (...» Nec 
tamen commoveat aliquem, quod animalia quaedam de terra nasci videntur. 
Hoc enim non terra per se gignit, sed spiritus dei, sine quo nihil gignitur. 


9 Quod tuam impugnationem, Antoni, depellit. Quamobrem consultius 
profecto tibi cavisses reticendo quae indigne Lactantio crimina obicis, quam 
te ipsum implicando, quibus inextricabilem illum redderestudes. Ni. Arci. 


8 <8)? corr. Ru-Sc:9g* A, 10 mundi del. post opificium A, n pari Br et He-WI : patri (pfi 
vult pi) A) 17 vermes A;:mures OV 19 8)? corr. Ru-Sc: 9* Ag || ponit] poit (vult poit) A; 
23 Hoc A, : Haec Br et He-Wl 
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nature, the later faith. This is simply not true. For Lactantius has followed 
nature in such a way, with the faith of the canonical scriptures set aside, 
that he takes proofs from no place other than from nature through which 
he endeavors to prove that the world is not co-eternal with God. And he so 
sequestrates and sets aside the kind of authorities he uses, not only from 
holy scriptures but also from pagan writings—in which anything pertaining 
to the divine is thought wanting—that he declares his unwillingness to rely 
on any but those which nature supplies as evidence. Having, then, excluded 
the others, he calls the philosophers as witnesses. Listen to him in book 2, 
chapter [8], where he says: 


The world was made by divine providence: Trismegistus says so, but I 
will omit him, and the Sibylline verses say it, but I will omit them; the 
prophets attest the making of the world and God's making of it with 
one breath and one voice, but I will not mention them; it is even agreed 
among virtually all the philosophers. 


By declaring in full voice that philosophers should be only convinced by 
philosophical authorities, he, on this score, calls on those mentioned before 
who are going to prove that the world does not exist by itself but by the divine 
plan and providence, and thus reason precedes all work. 


8 You, as if you were about to catch him stranded and ensnared by mis- 
steps, say with unrestrained pleasure: "But since putrefaction often produces 
worms and fleas, there is no reasoning, no planning.”> But in fact, Antonio, 
your effort comes to naught, evidenced by these words that he writes in 
the same chapter [8] proving, not from faith but from reason, what he had 
undertaken, namely, that God had created the world. He says: 


If all living things have reason built into them, then no living thing can 
originate from something without reason in it. [...] There should be no 
problem, however, in some living things apparently originating in the 
earth. They are not born of actual earth but of the spirit of God, without 
which nothing is born.° 


9 That repulses your attack, Antonio. And you, therefore, would've surely 
acted more wisely by remaining silent than by implicating yourself in the 


^ Lact. Inst. 2.8.48. >DTL 3.56. *Lact. Inst. 2.8.36-37. 
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1 Quid est, Antoni[i], quod Lactantii defensorem non es passus respon- 
dendo vel minimum referre verbum, consci(u)s academicorum more dispu- 
tantibus licere vel falsa defendere, et eo differre inter patronum et iudicem 
quod iste—sicut Cicero dicit 2° Officialium suorum libro—verum semper 
dicere, ille (non? numquam veri simile et quod vero proximam sit debet. 
Quid vetat Lactantii verba ex illius mente salvari? 


2 Dixit Iesum cum adulescere coepisset baptismum accepisse Iohannis. Tu 
e contrario fecisse hoc illum adulescentiae tempus egressum probare con- 
tendis. Quid opus est lite? Tu et vitulla dignus es, et ille, ut ludens buco- 
lico versu Maro ait. Utique enim verum dicit aetatis iam annorum 30 Iesus 
erat cum [baptizando] voluit baptizari. Et hoc ipsum, quod imbuti primis 
sacrarum litterarum elementis norunt omnes, Firmianum non ignorasse 
crediderim, qui adulescere eum coepisse ideo refert quod se manifestum 
illis fieri omnibus faciendo et docendo tunc primum voluit qui nec adul- 
tum aetate nec doctrina nec moribus notum prius illum habuerant. Coepit 
enim aliquando, sicut habetur Luce (capitulo) 2°, aetate et sapientia profi- 
cere, non in se ipso, cui omnis perfectio ab instanti conceptionis suae non 
defuit, sed in hominum notitia et in actu potentiam adducendo. Ideoque 
non prius adol(e»visse illum Firmianus dixit quam illa quae adultae sunt 


3 consci(u)s coni. Ru-Sc : -scias A, 6 non) Loeb 19 et s.l. suppl. A, 20 adolKe)visse 
coni. Ru-Sc : adoluisse A; 
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accusations that you unworthily bring against Lactantius, accusations by 
which you strove to leave him hopelessly entangled. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 29: DTL 3.74 
Why quarrel with Lactantius’ statement about Jesus’ baptism? 


1 Why, Antonio, couldn't you stomach the defender of Lactantius to respond 
even with the fewest words? You were aware, after all, that in academic 
debates it’s customarily allowed to defend even untrue positions, and that 
the difference between an advocate and a judge is that—as Cicero says in 
book 2 of his On Obligations—the latter must always tell the truth and the 
former "[sometimes] the plausible" and what approximates the truth.? What 
prohibits salvaging the words of Lactantius in accordance with his inten- 
tion? 


2 He said that when Jesus had begun to grow up, he had received baptism 
from John. You, on the other hand, endeavor to prove that Jesus did this 
when he reached adulthood. What necessitates the quarrel? “You deserve 
the heifer” and so does he, as Virgil playfully writes in a bucolic verse.» For 
certainly he tells the truth about Jesus being 30 years old when he wanted 
to be baptized. And what everyone who was instructed in the first elements 
of the holy scriptures knows, I wouldn't think Firmianus didn't know, since 
he reports that Jesus began to grow up because he wanted to reveal himself 
for the first time through action and instruction to everyone who previously 
hadn't known him as an adult in age, doctrine, and comportment. For, as is 
mentioned in Luke [chapter] 2, he began to increase somewhat “in age and 
wisdom"c—not in himself since he was totally perfect from the beginning 
of his conception—but in peoples’ awareness and in action by displaying 
power. Consequently, Firmianus said that Jesus hadn’t grown up before he 
had decided [to engage]? in those things that belong to adults and the con- 
ventions of manhood, which he certainly hadn't begun to do in order to be 


aCic. Off. 214.531. "Ver. Ecl. 3109. ©See Luc. 2.52. The scribe must have found the 
exemplar indecipherable and guessed at the word, even writing something indistinct over 
what he had already written indistinctly. Our conjecture favors adoriri in that it is consistent 
(1) with the first part of the garbled word, (2) with the summary of L.’s view that Arcimboldi 
presented here, and (3) with the apparent need for an infinitive. 
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aetatis morumque virilium adoriri) statuisset, quae certe, licet duodenis in 
templo disputasset, facere ut nosceretur ante baptismum non est orsus. 


3 Adultus enim non tam is dicitur qui, egressus pupillarem aetatem, est viri- 
lem nactus, quam qui, moribus et sapientia provectus, et sibi fidit et sui 
ipsius ac ceterorum dux iam esse potest. Quod cum multifariam tum vel 
maxime probari posse videtur eo qui nunc mihi occurit versu poetae Flacci, 
simul ac, inquientis, 


duraverit aetas 
membra animumque tuum, nabis sine cortice. 


Ac si dicat: ‘Postquam aetatem virilem nactus, validis et robustis membris 
corpus solidaveris ac mentem bonis instructam moribus et doctrinis habue- 
ris, non erit directore tibi opus, valenti iam per te ipsum sine alterius ope 
qua viri sapientis erunt agere’ Quod Lactantius fecisse Dominum salvato- 
rem dicit, quem baptismum accepisse refert: cum aetate perfecta, coepit se 
talem exhibere mundo quales viri consilio non minus quam robore valentes, 
magna et magnis digna viri(s) aggrediuntur. 


4 In qua re non magis culpandus est noster hic quam in sequenti quem illi 
ascribis errore. Quod enim dicit tinctum fuisse lesum lavacro ut peccata non 
sua, quae utique non habebat, sed carnis quam gerebat aboleret. Quid vetat 
eo sensu accipi quo ipse per prophetam Psalmo 21? dicit, Longe a salute 
mea verba delictorum meorum, insinuans non sua, quorum fuit expers, sed 
mystici corporis delicta, cuius ipse caput tenet intellegi? 


5 Quamquam enim verus et accomodatus litterae sensus sit, voluisse dicens 
salvatorem baptizari ut Iohannis baptismum approbaret, ut aquis vim rege- 
nerativam tactu suae carnis afferet, ut praeberet exemplum humilitatis, ut 


1 ador(iri» coni. Ru-Sc : adorf*tis A, 2 p del. postante A, 4 spa del. ante sapientia A, 
18 lavacro ut peccata A; : ut lavacro spirituali peccata Br et He-Wl 24 p del. ante baptizari 
A, 25 tactu A; : contactu Grottaferrata 
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recognized before baptism, although he did have a discussion in the Temple 
at the age of twelve.? 


3 For people are not so much called adults who, in having exceeded the age 
of minority, have become grown-ups, as are those who, advanced in morals 
and wisdom, have both self-confidence and can now be in charge of their 
own affairs as well as those of others. This can ostensibly be substantiated 
in many instances but most especially in the verse that comes to my mind 
from the poet Horace, who says: "When years have brought strength to body 
and mind, you will swim without the cork."^ It's as if he said: ‘After you've 
reached the age of manhood, you've strengthened your body with power- 
ful and robust limbs and you've equipped your mind with good morals and 
doctrines, you won't need a counselor because you yourself are already able 
without another's assistance to do those things which belong to a wise man. 
And this is what Lactantius says our Lord and Savior did, who, he relates, 
received baptism: when he had grown up, he started to manifest himself to 
the world in the very way that men who are powerful in counsel no less than 
in physical strength undertake great deeds and things worthy of great men. 


4 Andour man must not be blamed any more in this matter than in the next 
error you ascribe to him. Now, Lactantius says that Jesus was dipped “in order 
to wipe out with a spiritual washing sins that were not his own—he sim- 
ply had none—but which were sins of the flesh he had adopted”: Why not 
understand it in that sense that Jesus himself gives it through the prophet 
in Psalm 21: “Far from my salvation are the words of my sins,” implying that 
one should understand not his own sins, of which he had none, but the sins 
of his mystical body* of which he himself is the head? 


5 Now the sense of the words are true and fitting, expressing that the Savior 
wanted to be baptized in order to approve of the baptism of John, to bring 
“the regenerative power of water in contact with his flesh,” to offer an exam- 
ple of humility, and finally, as he personally says about himself, “to fulfill 


aSee Luc. 2.41-52. Hor. $.14.19-120. Lact. Inst. 4.45.2.  4Ps.21/22.2.  *Thatis, the 
Church. ‘Lyra Post. lit. Matt. 3.13 (Basel 1498a): (i) “Tunc venit Iesus: ... Venit enim Christus 
ad baptismum Iohannis: (primo), ut praedicationem eius approbaret; secundo, ut tactu suae 
carnis vim regenerativam aquis conferret; tertio, ut propriis testimonium Iohannis de Christo 
et etiam dei patris audiret." 
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denique iustitiam omnem, sicut ipse de semet ipso ait, adimpleret, nihil 
tamen vetat et alium addi sensum qui veritate non careat et vera dicen- 
tibus non refragetur, sicut Augustino 12? Confessionum libro placuit. Cui 
sensui glossa illa concordat, quae habetur Matthei (capitulo) 3°, declarans 
Iohannis ad Dominum Iesum verba—Ego a te debeo baptizari, et tu ad me 
venis?—non eum habere sensum ut intellegamus Iohanni, qui sanctificatio- 
nem in utero matris acceperat, opus esse baptismo, sed humanum genus, 
cuius et ipse individuum aliquod erat, sine lavacro non posse peccati origi- 
nalis notam abolere. 


6 Cuius exemplo dicti non absurde Lactantius ait Christum lavacro (...» 
peccata <...) carnis quam gerebat voluisse mundari, non in subiecto illo sed 
in humana specie, quod illa etiam glossa videtur admittere cuius ponitur 
ratio ut scilicet renatus filius dei omnes renatos filios dei fratres sibi faceret. 
Non fuit itaque defensori Lactantii facile credendum, cui tam multa pro illo 
subsidia non defuerant? Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 30: DTL 3.112 


Cave ne erres. Erogatio enim facultatum in usus non necessarios ea potis- 
simum ratione videtur interdicta, ne priventur egentes materiae, quod in 


6-7 sanctificationem] santi-, -c- s.l. suppl. A; 
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all justice.” Yet nothing forbids adding another meaning which doesn't lack 
truth and doesn't oppose those speaking the truth, just as it pleased Augus- 
tine in book 12 of his Confessions. With this sense that gloss which is found 
on [chapter] 3 of Matthew agrees, where it says that John's statement to the 
Lord Jesus—‘I ought to be baptized by you, and you come to me?"«— doesn't 
mean we should understand that John, who was sanctified in his mother's 
womb, needed baptism but that the human race, of which he himself was a 
part, couldn't be freed from the stain of the original sin without washing.4 


6 Bythe example of that remark the words of Lactantius are not absurd that 
Christ wanted to be cleansed “with a washing [...] of the sins [...] of the flesh 
he had adopted," not in that subjectf but in the human form, because that 
gloss also seems to admit the reason it's posited that obviously “the reborn 
son of God makes all the reborn children of God his brothers.” Shouldn't, 
then, Lactantius' defender be believed who had so many defenses for him at 
hisdisposal? Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 30: DTL 3.112 


Did Lactantius really mean that we should 
not invite friends and family to dinner? 


Be careful that you not err. For the expenditure of resources for unnecessary 
enjoyment seems to be forbidden for the primary reason that the needy are 


a Glossa ord. Matt. 3.15, Basel 1498: “Sic enim decet: ... Hinc decet impleri primum omnem iusti- 
tiam, scilicet per quam omnis iustitiae summa ab omnibus deinceps impleatur ut nullus ex 
operibus neque ex arbitrio glorietur sed sciens se reum iustitiae Dei sit subiectus" >See 
Aug. Conf. 12.31/42 regarding multiple meanings of biblical texts. * Matt. 3.14. dSee 
Lyra Post. lit. Matt. 3.14, Basel 1498a: “(i) Johannes autem prohibebat eum: Ex reverentia cum 
sciret eum esse deum verum et hominem lavacro non indigentem sed alios a peccato lavan- 
tem Iohannes dicit. (k) Ego a te debeo baptizari: id est ab originali peccato mundari, non quia 
tunc Iohannes haberet originale peccatum, quia fuit in utero matris sanctificatus (see Luc. 
1.15), sed loquebatur in persona generis humani" ^ © Lact. Inst. 435.2. ‘Muller 1985, 290: 
"subiectum (subject): anything of which either substance or any of the several categories of 
accident can be predicated .... In philosophy, the subiectum is that in which attributes inhere, 
ie. a substance.” Muller 1985, 151: "in subiecto (in the subject): specifically, an idea or concept 
asit appears in a knowing subject, as opposed to an idea or concept given objectively in itself 
(in se)?  8Glossa ord. Matt. 3.15, Basel 1498: “Sic enim decet: ... Ideo quisquis est renatus 
ex aqua et spiritu iustus dicitur, quia hoc implet per quod omnis iustitia impletur ex gratia, 
quam primo decuit implere Christum non ex indigentia sed ex mysterio, ut renatus filius Dei 
omnes renatos filios Dei fratres sibi faceret." 
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bonis divitum deus illis commune fecit. Quamobrem Ambrosius in 1? (libro 
Officiorum monet ecclesiasticos viros vitare convivia, ut vel ipsi hospitales 
sint peregrinantibus, vel ea cautione nullus sit obprobrii locus. Itaque non 
modo consilium habet dominicus hic sermo, sed praeceptum cum cena- 
rum impensa pauperum alimoniam tollit. Quod Lactantius pulchre novit, 
mandans ad cenam invitari egestate confectos, nec arceri proximos et ami- 
cos cessante videlicet pauperum indigentia, qua stante, non modo non licet 
in convivias erogare, sed nec sibi conservare ultra vitae necessitatem, sicut 
theologi omnes salvatoris illud interpretantur Luca xiv— Quod superest, date 
eleemosynam—et Ricardus (de Mediavilla aperte super 4? Sententiarum, 
distinctione 1508). Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 31: DTL 3.112 


1 Modestius oro, Raudensis, age videque an tutari satius fuerit Lactantium 
eadem sentientem quae Hieronymus et Ambrosius, tametsi paulo vehemen- 
tius Ciceronem invadat, quam illum probris et maledictis incessere. 


2 Cuius enim criminis reus est negans satis esse liberalem eum qui homi- 
nibus idoneis si egeant largiatur, qui non ita rem familiarem claudit ut eam 
benignitas aperire non possit, qui denique rationem eius habens ita custodi- 
tam eam velit ut illiberalitatis avaritiaeque suspitionem avertat; hunc certe 
Christiana religio non satis iustum dicet nisi praeter illa, omnibus passim 
egestate laborantibus, idoneis simul et nulla facultatum animi aut corporis 
praestantia valentibus notis ac ignotis, petentibus ac multo etiam (m)agis 
petere non audentibus, fontem benignitatis aperiat. 


3 sint A, :sitis Davidson || ut ante ea Davidson || obprobrii A;:-brio Davidson 15 incessere 
corr. Ru-Sc :incescere A, 22 (m)agis coni. Ru-Sc : agis A; 
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not to be deprived of basic means because God made them partners in the 
goods of the rich. That's why Ambrose in book 1 of his On Obligations warns 
men of the church to avoid *dinner-parties, either so that you can show hos- 
pitality to travelers yourself or simply to ensure by your discretion that you 
do not give any occasion for scandal." Therefore this pontifical sermon not 
only contains advice but also a precept when the expense for dinners takes 
away the food for the poor. Of that Lactantius is well aware, mandating that 
those be invited to dinner who are worn down by poverty, but not command- 
ing that friends and family be kept away when, of course, the needs of the 
poorabate. When such a need prevails, it's not only impermissible to splurge 
on dinner-parties but also to keep for oneself more than life's necessities, as 
all theologians interpret those words of the Savior in Luke 1—“But what 
remains, give as alms”>—and as Richard [of Middleton] did patently in [his 
commentary] on [book] 4, distinction 15, of the Sentences." Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 31: DTL 3.112 


Why attack Lactantius’ statement about 
people being insufficiently liberal in giving? 


1 Please, Rho, act with greater restraint and consider whether it’s prefer- 
able to defend Lactantius, who says the same things as Jerome and Ambrose 
against Cicero, albeit with a bit more aggression, than to attack him with 
insults and taunts. 


2 For Lactantius is a defendant who denies that people are sufficiently lib- 
eral who: (1) donate freely to suitable people if they need it, (2) don’t close 
their family fortune so tightly that generosity can’t open it, and finally (3) 
maintain that their rationale for preferring such caution is to avert sus- 
picion of stinginess and greed. Such people the Christian faith will never 
declare sufficiently just unless, beyond those things mentioned, they open 
the fountain of generosity (1) to all suffering from need generally, the suitable 
together with those known and unknown having nothing commendable in 
mental faculties or bodily strength, (2) to those asking, and (3) even more so 
to those who dare not ask. 


a Ambr. Off. 1.20.86 (Davidson modified). >Luc. 1.41. ‘See Middleton Comm. super Sent. 
IV, d.15, a.2. 
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3 Ambrosii sententia 47‘) distinctione, capitulo "Sicut hi...": Tantorum te 
scias invadere bona, quantis praestare possis, quod negas. Cui et illud Hie- 
ronymi consonat quod habetur 42°) distinctione, *Hospitalem...": Aliena 
rapere convincitur, qui ultra necessaria sibi retenere conatur. Haec itaque Lac- 
tantius sentiens non sycophanta, non calumniator est, sed vir bonus doctus- 
que, non adeo tamen ut aliquando errore labi non potuerit. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 32: DTL 3.124 


1 Noster hic minime dignos esse saeculari laude magnificos viros quorum 
domus hominibus illustribus patent sed debitum finem agnoscere negat: 
deum scilicet, ad quem vere iustus et sapiens actiones omnes suas refert. 
Qui dei gratiam et sanctorum amicitias longe praeferens vulgarium homi- 
num plausu et externorum populorum gratia—per quos illi multa posse, 
licet honesta, volunt—non illustres et potentes sed hum<iles) et abiectos 
libens domo excipit. 


2 Quod beatus Ambrosius monet in (libro) 1? suorum Officalium dicens: 
Si nudum vestias, te ipsum induis iustitiam; <...) si suscipias egente(m), ille 
tibi acquirit sanctorum amicitias. Et paulo post: Neque enim quisquam magis 
beatus quam qui intellegit super pauperis necessitatem. Ac deinde monens 
quo animo quis erogare facultates suas debeat dicit: Affectus tuus operi tuo 
nomen imponit, quod declarans ait, Perfecta autem est liberalitas ubi silentio 
quis regit opus suum, nec dicit ubi canitur tuba, ubi illustres, qui sine fastu, 
sine tuba esse non possunt, ad cenam invitantur vel hospitio suscipiuntur. 


2 negas A; : velis Friedberg 4 conatur A, : probatur Friedberg 5 sycophanta] synco- corr. 
syco- A; 13 hunx(iles) coni. Ru-Sc : humana (hu?) A, 16 egentem Davidson : egente A; 
21 regit A; : tegit Davidson 
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3 Ambrose's opinion in distinction 47, chapter ‘Sicut hi ...’ is: “You should 
know that you steal the goods of as many as to whom you can give,” which 
you, [Rho], deny. And Jerome's statement found in distinction 42, Hospi- 
talem ...' agrees with this: "Those who strive to keep for themselves more 
than they need are guilty of stealing other peoples goods.”> That's why when 
Lactantius says these things, he's neither a sycophant nor a carping critic but 
a good and learned man, yet not to such a degree that he couldn't at times 
have fallen into error. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 32: DTL 3.124 


Wasn't Lactantius right that generosity which 
pleases God differs from what pleases people? 


1 Our friend doesn't deny in the least that highborn individuals whose 
houses are open to illustrious people are deserving of worldly praise but 
he denies that they recognize their ultimate obligation, God, of course, to 
whom truly just and wise people refer all their actions. Such people, prefer- 
ring the grace of God and the friendship of the saints above the applause of 
commoners and the gratitude of foreigners—through whom these highborn 
individuals want to exercise power, insofar as honorable— gladly receive 
into their home not the powerful and illustrious? but the [humble] and 
undistinguished. 


2 And the blessed Ambrose calls for this in book 1 of his On Obligations say- 
ing: "If you clothe the naked, you put a robe of righteousness on yourself. 
[...] If you help somebody in need, such a person brings you the friendship 
of the saints"? And somewhat later [he says]: “No one is more truly happy 
than the one who gives thought to the needs of the poor"* And then while 
advising people in what state of mind they ought to disburse their wealth, 
he says: “The intention of your heart stamps its own mark on your work.” He 
explains this by saying: "An act of generosity is perfect when a person con- 
ducts his work in silence," not, he says, where the trumpet blasts, not where 
the illustrious—whose very existence requires snobbery and fanfare—are 


a Gratian Decr. 1, D.47, p.2, c.8, § 4; citing a Ps.-Ambrose sermon; see Lio 1952, 223-231. >Gra- 
tian Decr. 1, D.42, p.1, $1; citing Ps.-Jerome (Lupus de Oliveto) Regula monachorum 4. ‘See 
Cic. Off. 248.64. Ambr. Off. 1.11.39 (Davidson) ^ *Ambr. Off. 1.11.39 (Davidson). fAmbr. 
Off: 1.30.147 (Davidson). &Ambr. Off. 1.30147 (Davidson modified). 
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Nam et sancti viri Abraham, Lot et Iob, divites olim et potentes, domos suas 
patere voluerunt hospitibus quod de se Iob ipse testetur dicens: Foris autem 
non habitabat hospes, ianua mea omni venienti patebat. Et tamen non illu- 
stribus patere domum suam laetatus est, sed pauperibus cum dicit paulo 
superius: Oculus eram caecorum, pes claudorum et pater pauperum. 


3 Parare igitur opipare convivium ut spendide viri illustres epulentur, non 
sanctorum amicitias sed humanam laudem et caducam potentiam aucu- 
patur, quod Lactantio visum est non esse satis viro qui spem suam non in 
hominibus in deo collocatam habet. Itaque cedat haec in Lactantium accu- 
satio quae detrahendi studio potius quam inquirendae veritatis gratia facta 
videtur Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 33: DTL 3.168 


1 Lactantius minime studium litterarum damnat quibus deditissimus fuit 
sed sapiendum non studendum sapientiae idcirco dicit —quod nos philoso- 
phia nequaquam ad cultum et observantiam mandatorum dei instruit —ne 
quis honesto sapientiae nomine inductus aut inanis eloquentiae splendore 
deceptus humanis malit quam divinis praeceptis credere. Quod Apostolus 
admonens Colossenses, Videte, inquit, ne quis vos decipiat per philosophiam 
et inanem ( fallaciam) secundum traditionem hominum et reliqua. 


2 Nam quis negabit stultum eum esse qui totum aetatis tempus legendo 
terat, si eo studio viderit nihil ad sapientiam omnino proficere. Illi profecto 
Persianum illud cum irrisione dicetur: 


Hoc est cur pal<l)es? Cur quis non prandeat hoc est? 


5 et A, : ego eram Davidson 6 viri] viris, -s del. A, || illustres] illustib’ corr. illust** A; 
9-10 accusatio] acusa-, al. -c- s.l. suppl. A; 17; humanis] huais (vult hùais) A, 19 <falla- 
ciam) Vulg. :falatiam A, 
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invited to dinner or received as guests.? For even the holy men Abraham, Lot, 
and Job, who were once rich and powerful, wanted to open their houses for 
guests as Job himself testifies saying: "The guest was not left to stay outside; 
my door was open to everyone who came." And yet he was pleased at having 
opened his house not to the illustrious but to the poor when he says a little 
bit earlier: “I was the eye of the blind and the foot of the lame and I was the 
father of the poor.”4 


3 Therefore the preparation of a lavish dinner so that illustrious people may 
dine splendidly doesn’t capture the friendship of the saints but the praise of 
men and fleeting power. To Lactantius this seemed insufficient for people 
who placed their hope not in humans but in God. Off, then, with this accu- 
sation against Lactantius that smacks of having been made in an effort to 
disparage him rather than of finding the truth. Nic. Arci. 


GLOSS 33: DTL 3.168 


What did Lactantius mean in saying that 
we should be wise and not study to be wise? 


1 Lactantius doesn't in the least condemn the study of literature to which 
he was intensely devoted but says that one must be wise and therefore not 
study to be wise—because philosophy in no way teaches us to worship and 
observe the commandments of God—lest anybody, seduced by the hon- 
orable name of wisdom or deceived by the splendor of empty eloquence, 
prefer to believe in human rather than divine precepts. The Apostle warns 
about this in saying to the Colossians: “Beware lest anyone cheat you by phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, according to human tradition,” and so forth.* 


2 For who'll deny the stupidity of people who while away their whole life 
in reading if they seem by that study to acquire no wisdom at all? They’ll 
certainly have the verse of Persius recited to them in derision: “Is this why 
you're so pale? Is this a reason for missing lunch?"f 


a See Ambr. Off. 2.1.2-3. "For Abraham and Lot, see Ambr. Off. 2.27.104-107; for Job see Ambr. 
Off. 1.32.165-168 and 1.36180. “Job 31.32; Ambr. Off. 1.32167 (Davidson). “Job 2945; Ambr. 
Off. 1.11.39 (Davidson). Job's description of himself as “father of the poor” (pater pauperum) is 
sometimes applied to all bishops, but especially to St. Ambrose, the supposed author of the 
hymn “Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” the fourth line of which is “Veni, Pater pauperum"  * Col. 2.8. 
fPer. 3.85. 
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3 Quisautem sanus non videt hoc fecisse, qui non imbuti praeceptis divinis 
humana traditione curaverunt homines ad felicitatem adducere? Quae illis 
demum contingit qui omnia quae volunt habent et nihil male volunt, quod 
quidem non alibi quam in patria contingere cuiquam potest, sicut Magister 
docet in 4? (libro Sententiarum, distinctione 49‘*), ex Augustini sententia, 
qui in eo quem De civitate dei edidit libro 19‘°) irridens auctoritate Psalmiste 
philosophos ait: Beati hic esse et a se ipsis fieri mira vanitate voluerunt. 


4 Non ergo philosophandum Lactantius monet sed omnino sapiendum: 
tum quia plurimi philosophorum verbis et non re philosophantur contra 
doctrinam apostoli Iacobi inquientis: Estote factores verbi, non auditores tan- 
tum; tum vel maxime quod felicitatem quam pollicetur philosophia minime 
praestat, cuius solius causa hominem deus in lucem adduxit, quod ipse 
Lactantius in eodem 3? (libro? pulchre, Si quis hominem, inquit, qui vere 
sapiat interroget, cuius rei gratia natus sit, respondebit intrepidus ac para- 
tus colendi se dei gratia natum, qui nos ideo generavit, ut ei serviamus. Et hoc 
certe non alio sensu quam Magister 2° (libro) Sententiarum, distinctione 1°, 
Fecit, inquit, deus rationalem creaturam, quae summum bonum intellegeret, 
et intellegendo amaret, et amando possideret, ac possidendo frueretur. 


5 Hocquidem praestabit non Philosophia, quae, ut ait Cicero, paucis est con- 
tenta iudicibus, multitudinem consulto fugiens. Sed dei praecepta breviter et 
nude tradita, quibus non pauci sed omnes quotquot voluerint sacri fontis 
baptistae renasci expeditum ad felicitatem iter nanciscuntur, quod et ante 
latam a deo legem poterant bene, innocenter ac iuste viventes natura duce 
consequi, dicente Paulo ad Romanos 22: Ipsi sibi sunt lex qui ostendunt opus 
legis scriptum in cordibus suis testimonium illis reddente conscientia. 


2 Quae coni. Ru-Sc : q' (vult qQ) A) 7 fieri A5: beatificari Loeb — 8 i del. ante Lactantius 
14 gratia A; : causa Br et He-WI 
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3 Now what sane person fails to see that this happened because those with- 
out knowledge of the divine precepts took pains to bring people to happi- 
ness through human tradition? For happiness finally comes to those who 
have everything they want and want nothing wrongly, which no one can 
acquire other than in the Fatherland.* The Master of Sentences teaches this 
in [book] 4, distinction 49,” based on the statement of Augustine, who, while 
making fun of philosophers through the authority of the Psalmist, writes in 
book 19 of his The City of God: "These persons have sought, with a surprising 
vanity, to be happy in this life and to get happiness by their own efforts." 


4 So Lactantius advises not to philosophize but to be completely wise: on 
the one hand, because most philosophers philosophize about words, not 
about substance, contrary to the teaching of the apostle James who says: “Be 
doers of the word and not hearers only"; or on the other hand, especially 
because philosophy doesn't deliver at all the happiness that it promises, 
which is the sole reason God leads an individual into the light.e Elsewhere 
in book 3 Lactantius phrases this nicely: "If then a man of true wisdom were 
asked why he was born, he will reply fearlessly and promptly that he was 
born to worship God who created us and to serve him.” And this certainly 
has no other meaning than what the Master says in [book] 2 of the Sentences: 
“God made the rational creature, which might understand the highest good, 
and love it by understanding it, and possess it by loving it, and enjoy it by 
possessing it."$ 


5 Philosophy, to be sure, will not offer this, which, as Cicero says, “is content 
with few judges, and of set purpose on her side avoids the multitude.’ But 
God's precepts are given in a short and simple way through which not a few 
but anyone whatsoever who wanted to be reborn from the holy baptismal 
font finds the easy road to happiness. And this, even before God brought the 
Law, they could achieve with nature as their guide by living well, innocently 
and justly, as Paul writes to the Romans: "These are a law unto themselves, 
who show the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bear- 
ing witness to them.” 


aThat is, heaven. See Lombard Sent. rv, d.49, c1, $8. *Aug.C.D.19.4. ?4lIac.122. *That 
is, causes someone to be born. ‘Lact. Inst. 3.914. 8Lombard Sent. 11, di, c.4, $1 (Silano). 
hCic. Tusc. 2.4. ‘Rom. 2.14715. 
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6 Quamobrem abicere facile philosophiam potest quisquis praecepta Deca- 
logi noscens ex fide vivit, quod tu, Raudensis, tam vere quam eleganter olim 
carmine dixisti illo quem in meis aedibus pingi voluisti: 


Hoc est nescire, sine Christo plurima scire. 
Qui Christum bene scit, satis est si plurima nescit. 


Sed studio detrahendi tui ipsius oblitus contra te ipsum illo carmine protu- 
listi sententiam. Itaque video illud Flacci verum esse quo ait: 


Discit enim citius meminitque libentius illud 
quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 


Pax igitur iam tibi sit cum Lactantio nisi et quod te mordeat audire velis. 
Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 34: DTL 3.174 


1Quid pergis hunc lacessere a quo, si vera fateri vis, Antoni, plurima didicisti? 
Non enim Ciceronem arguit quod ad philosophiam verba faciens illam sum- 
mis efferat laudibus, sed quod non magis deo quam illi gratias agat, a quo 
factus est homo rationis capax, qui illam adduxit in lucem; ne alias cogatur 
simili ratione gratias agere cibo et potui, quod sine his constare hominis vita 
non possit. At certe nec ridiculus iure dici posset si ridiculum illum dixisset 
asserentem sine philosophia vitam hominum esse non posse. 


2 Quid tunc, oro, ignari litterarum timorati et iusti facerent? Tametsi Magi- 
ster Veritatis Mattheo vero illis revelata esse dicat salutis nostrae mysteria, 
quae a sapientibus multitudine doctrinarum elatis abscondisse patrem dicit. 
An non idem spretis his qui sibi apud se ipsos sapientes videbantur, iussit 


5 Qui... scit... nescit A; Si... scis ... nescis Voigt1887a, 312, n.351 9 ets.l. suppl.A, 13 laces- 
sere corr. Ru-Sc : lacescere A5 
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6 It's therefore easy for anyone who lives by faith and knows the precepts 
of the Ten Commandments to reject philosophy, which you, Rho, once 
expressed as truthfully as stylishly in that poem that you wanted to be 
painted in my house: 


This is not to know: to know many things without Christ. 
One who knows Christ well is satisfied to know few things.? 


But in your eagerness to cast aspersions you've forgotten this and brought a 
verdict against yourself in those lines. And so I see that the poem was true 
in which Horace says: “For people more quickly learn and more gladly recall 
what they deride than what they approve and esteem.” So finally make your 
peace with Lactantius unless you want to hear what bites you too. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 34: DTL 3.174 


What did Lactantius actually criticize 
about Cicero's view of philosophy? 


1 Why do you continue to harass Lactantius from whom, if you want to con- 
fess the truth, Antonio, you've learned so many things. He doesn't criticize 
Cicero because in speaking to Philosophy Cicero praises her effusively, but 
because he shows more gratitude to her than to God, who created humans— 
who brought Philosophy to light— capable of reason. Lactantius also criti- 
cizes Cicero lest a similar reasoning someday compel him *to say thank you 
to food and drink on the grounds that without them life can't exist" And 
Lactantius, in fact, couldn't justly be called ridiculous had he called Cicero 
ridiculous for stating that life wasn't possible for human beings without phi- 
losophy. 


2 What then, I implore you, would the God-fearing and righteous do, who 
are ignorant of letters? Although the Master of Truth, in Matthew, says that 
to them the mysteries of our salvation are really revealed, which he says the 
Father has hidden from the wise, who've been exalted by a mass of learning. 
Hasn't the same Master, having overlooked those who seemed to themselves 
and in their own circle to be wise, ordered that the little children should 


^ Florilegium Gottingense 351, 738-739. Hor. Ep. 2.1.262-263. Lact. Inst. 3.13.16. ‘See 
Matt. 11.25. 
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ad se venire parvulos dicens talium esse regnum caelorum. Qua etiam Aca- 
demia philosophiam adeptus fuerat Antonius monachus, quem Augustinus, 
tot et tantis litterarum studii imbutus, apud Alypium in suarum Confessio- 
num libro miratur rudem et indoctum caelos ascendisse, cum ipsi dietim 
magis suis cum doctrinis fluctuarent. 


3 Non est ergo dignus hic noster, quem per singula eius dicta condemnes, 
tametsi non numquam errantem eum inter multa sanctissime doctissime- 
que scripta conspexeris, quandoquidem id humanum est, et bonus, ut poeta 
dicit, quoniam dormitat Homerus. Verum si mihi auscultabis, c(u»m Flacco 
dices: 


At ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
aut humana parum cavit industria, 


ne alias calumniari potius quam disputare videaris. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 35 : DTL 3.178 


Tantum abest a Lactantio ut altiora se quaerere nolit quae ad pietatem et 
iustitiam sibi aliisque profutura sint, ut etiam Socratis illud celebre prover- 
bium irrideat quo ille dixisse laudatur: ‘Quae supra nos, nihil ad nos.’ Quis 
enim non sentiat, ait, hunc mundum tam mirabili ratione perfectum aliqua 
providentia gubernari, quandoquidem nihil est quod possit sine illo mode- 
ratore consistere? Videlicet itaque supra se speculando dis<s)ereret quis 
mundi effector rectorque sit cui gratias pro tantis beneficiis referamus, ad 
cuius cognitionem non humana coniectura sed eo modo putat posse perve- 
niri quem Apostolus Ad Romanos (capitulo) 1? describit: Invisibilia, inquit, 
dei a constitutione mundi, per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur. 
Docet igitur (Lactantius? eodem (libro) 3°, parte 5?, non abiciendum esse 
physicamsed ter[r]endum non esse tempus illarum rerum inquisitione quae 


7 non...numquam] nunnun- corr. nonnun- A, 9 quoniam A, : quandoque Loeb || c(u»m 
coni. Ru-Sc: có (vultcù) A, 1 AtA,:verum Loeb 12 offendor A, :-dar Loeb 13 industria 
A,:natura Loeb 20 illo A; : ullo Br et He-Wl 21 diss)ereret coni. Ru-Sc. : disce-, -c- del. A; 
25 dei om. Vulg. | constitutione A; : creatura Vulg. 26 abiciendum] abi-|set ciendum A, 
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come to him, saying “of such is the kingdom of heaven”? And moreover, 
the monk Anthony [the Great] had mastered philosophy in this Academy. 
In book 8 of his Confessions, Augustine, imbued with so many great liter- 
ary studies, marvels with Alypius that Anthony, coarse and unlearned, had 
scaled the heavens while daily^ they themselves were increasingly torn by 
their beliefs.* 


3 Our man here, accordingly, doesn't deserve to be condemned by you for 
his every single statement, even if you've detected that he sometimes errs 
among the many things he wrote so piously and learnedly, since this is 
human, and, as the poet says, “even good Homer 'nods*"? If you'll hear me 
out—lest you otherwise appear to criticize unfairly rather than to analyze— 
you'll say with Horace: “But when the beauties in a poem are more in num- 
ber, I do not take offence at a few blots which a careless hand has let drop, 
or human effort has failed to averte Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 35: DTL 3.178 
Did Lactantius forbid the study of nature and the creation? 


It's so unlike Lactantius that he not wish to seek anything higher that would 
increase piety and justice in him and in others; so unlike him that he even 


^6 


makes fun of Socrates' "celebrated dictum" for which he is praised for having 
said: “What is above us is irrelevant to us.” “For who,” Lactantius asks, “could 
not see that this world of such wondrous and perfect formation is governed 
by some sort of providence, because there is nothing which can success- 
fully exist without some guide and controller?" And so, of course, Lactantius 
would deliberate by exploring beyond himself who might be the maker and 
the ruler of the world to whom we give thanks for such great benefits," whose 
recognition can be attained, he thinks, not through human guesswork but in 
the way that the Apostle describes to the Romans in [chapter] 1, saying: "For 
his invisible things from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.” So Lactantius also in [book] 3, 
chapter 5, teaches that physics shouldn't be rejected but that time mustn't be 
wasted in research on those things that can't be known with any certainty. 


4See Matt. 19.13-14. PSee799n.i  *See Aug. Conf. 8.6.14-15. “Hor. A.P. 359. °Hor. A.P. 
351-353. ‘Lact. Inst. 3.20.10. Lact. Inst. 3.20.13 (modified). See Lact. Inst. 5.8.5. ‘Rom. 
1.20. 
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certo sciri nullo modo possunt, quod Ciceronis sententiae recte convenit: 
Duo enim vitanda esse vitia demonstran<ti)s quae nos a veri cognitione 
divertere possint, Alterum est, inquit, vitium quod quidam nimis magnum 
studium multamque operam in res obscuras atque difficiles conferunt easdem- 
que non necessarias. Quam ob causam Augustinus 8? De civitate dei Socra- 
tem refert, relicta physica, ad corrigendos hominum mores tota(m) philo- 
sophiam convertisse. Licet tu, Raudensis, sequenti in parte illum interpre- 
tari videare ut oppositionibus prorsus dicat, quod an verum sit intellegentes 
iudicent. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 36 : DTL 3.1184 


Hoc quod (Augustinus) dicit quosdam de Socrate 'benevolentius suspica- 
tos esse, declarat eam fuisse sententiam Augustini quam primo loco posuit. 
Nec certe dubitandi locus est relictus ullus, si et dicta prius quanta scilicet 
inter se varietate philosophi rerum naturalium causas inquirendo certave- 
rint, et quae secuntur alium et alium finem in moralibus statuentia contem- 
plemur. Itaque non est opus hac Augustini sententia Lactantium dete[re ]ri 
quae illius dicta confirmat potius quam evertat. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 37: DTL 3.189 
1 Quare mutilata, o amice, Lactantii verba refers? Nam neque eximios hos 
philosophos deum novisse negat, neque eos ad corpus omnia, nihil ad men- 


tem referre dicit. Audiamus igitur ipsum in causa sua. 


2 Cum enim in eodem (libro) 3? dixisset philosophos illos qui scientiam 
aut virtutem pro summo bono amplexi sunt cognivisse viam veritatis sed non 


6 hominum om. Loeb 
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And this agrees closely with a statement of Cicero. For in demonstrating that 
“two errors are to be avoided" which can divert us from “knowledge of the 
truth," he says: "The other error is that some people devote too much indus- 
try and too deep study to matters that are obscure and difficult and useless 
as well? And therefore Augustine reports in book 8 of The City of God that 
Socrates, having abandoned physics, diverted all philosophy “to the regula- 
tion of human morals."^ Although you, Rho, in the next part seem to interpret 
Lactantius as speaking in absolute contradictions. Whether that's true, let 
the intelligent decide. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 36: DTL 3.184 
Augustine and Lactantius are in fact in agreement. 


When [Augustine] says what ‘some more generously surmised’ about Socra- 
tes, this indicates that this opinion, which he placed first, was his own. And 
there’s certainly no room for doubt if we also look at [Augustine’s] earlier 
assertions that philosophers disputed among themselves with such variety 
in researching the causes of natural things, and if we look at [his] follow- 
ing assertions that different standards were established in morals. Conse- 
quently, there’s no need to belittle Lactantius with this opinion of Augustine, 
which confirms Lactantius’ statements rather than uproots them. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 37: DTL 3.189 
Did Lactantius actually scorn the accomplishments of philosophers? 
1 Why do you, my friend, quote mutilated statements of Lactantius? For he 
doesn't deny that these excellent philosophers know God nor does he say 
that they refer “everything to the body, and nothing to the mind.” So let's 


hear him out on his own case. 


2 For also in [book] 3, after he had said that those philosophers “who have 
accepted either knowledge or virtue as the supreme good" have recognized 


^ Cic. Off. 1.6.18-19. > Aug. C.D. 8.3; see Cic. Tusc. 5.4.10. Lact. Inst. 3.9.6. 
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pervenisse ad summum propterea quod illud non in summo, quod est deus, 
sed in imo posuerunt, haec intulit: Summum autem quid est nisi caelum et 
deus, unde animus oritur? Imum quid nisi terra, unde corpus est? Itaque licet 
quidam philosophi summum bonum non corpori, sed animo dederint, tamen 
quoniam illud ad hanc vitam retulerunt quae cum corpore terminatur, ad cor- 
pus revoluti sunt, cuius est omne hoc tempus quod transigitur in terra. 


3 Garrirene an verissima loqui dicendus est qui deo frui hominem nec, nisi 
soluta corporis compage, posse dicit? Hoc certe et Augustinus ultimo De 
civitate dei libro prosequitur, et catholici volunt omnes. Nec propterea phi- 
losophi illi nobiliores minus culpandi erunt quod unum deum cognoscen- 
tes fateantur in ipso nos vivere moveri et esse, sicut Paulus 17? (capitulo? 
Actuum quosdam Athenensium sensisse dicit. Quandoquidem illum non 
sicut deum glorificaverunt, aut gratias egerunt, sed—ut idem dicit Ad Roma- 
nos 1? (capitulo»—evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis<....) Dicentes enim se 
esse sapientes, stulti facti sunt. Non garrulum igitur hunc esse sed veritatis 
amatorem rectius, Antoni, diceres, licet aliquando falli, errare et labi sicut 
homo potuerit. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSSA 38 : DTL 3.206 


Aperta quae huic nunc calumnia infertur satis declarat quo animo cetera 
sint in eum dicta. Non enim Lactantius ita fuit hebetis ingenii nec tam oblit- 
teratae memoriae ut negaret infideles praesertim malos iudicium damnatio- 
nis excepturos, sed eo sensu verba sua hic possuit quo sunt a salvatore dicta 
Iohannis 3? (capitulo: Qui credit in eum non iudicatur; qui autem non credit 
iam iudicatus est, quia videlicet discussione non eget et suae damnationis 
causam habet. Nic. Arci. 
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“the path of truth but have not reached its summit” because they placed it 
“not in the heights,” which is God, but “in the depths,’ he added this: 


What is highest if not heaven and God the source of spirit? What is low- 
est if not earth the source of body? Granted, some philosophers may 
have attributed the supreme good to spirit and not body, but because 
they related it to this life which ends when the body ends, so they were 
back with the body, to which belongs all this span of time passed on 
earth.° 


3 Must Lactantius be said to babble or rather to speak the full truth when 
he writes that humans can only enjoy God when freed from the framework 
of the body? Augustine also comes to this in the final book of The City of 
God,* and all Catholics desire it. Nor ought those more noble philosophers be 
censured less just because they recognize one God in whom they acknowl- 
edge ‘we live, move, and are, as Paul in Acts [chapter] 17 says certain of 
the Athenians perceived.f Seeing that “they have not glorified him as God 
or given thanks’—as the same Apostle says in Romans [chapter] 1—“but 
became vain in their thoughts [....] For, professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools." You'd more justifiably say, Antonio, that this man isn't a 
babbler but a lover of the truth, although as a human he may at times have 
made mistakes, erred, and stumbled. Ni. Arci. 


GLOSS 38: DTL 3.206 
What did Lactantius actually say about who would be judged? 


This slander which is hurled at him divulges well enough in what vein other 
things are said against him. For Lactantius didn't have such a stupid dis- 
position nor suffer such a memory loss that he would deny that especially 
bad unbelievers would receive the penalty of damnation, but here gave his 
words the same meaning as the Savior's statement in [chapter] 3 of John: 
“One who believes in him [God's Son] is not judged. But one who does not 
believe is already judged,"^ since, obviously, unbelievers require no discus- 
sion and have the cause of their damnation. Nic. Arci. 


aLact. Inst. 3.12.28. Lact. Inst. 3.12.30.  *Lact.Inst.342.31-32. ‘See Orig. Princ. 2.10.5. 
*See Aug. C.D. 22.4-5. ‘See Act.17.28. 8Rom.1.21-22. Joan. 3.18. 
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Francesco Filelfo, Letter to Antonio da Rho 


FRANCISCUS FILELFUS AD ANTONIUM RAUDENSEM 
(30 DECEMBER 1443) 


Francesco Filelfo. Collected Letters: Epistolarum libri xLvITI. Ed. Jeroen De 
Keyser. 4 vols. Alessandria: Edizioni dell'Orso, 2015. 1:298-299. 


1 Franciscus Philelphus Antonio Raudensi, theologo, salutem. Quid ego sen- 
tiam de iis quae abs te in Lactantium Firmianum scripta sunt, dicam equi- 
dem breviter nec tibi mentiar. Petis enim ut audacter tibi aperiam iudicium 
meum de iis quae in Firmianum Lactantium scripsisti. Obtemperabo volun- 
tati tuae; id quod etiam si minus esset abs te petitum, minime subticuis- 
sem. Non est boni viri reticere veritatem, praesertim eam quae, depravata si 
fuerit, nocere pluribus potest. Vellem equidem, pater optime, ab omni istiu- 
smodi scribendi genere te continuisses, neque cum insanienti Petro Candido 
Decembre desipere ipse voluisses. Id certe fuisset et ordinis et dignitatis 
tuae, praesertim cum non esses ignarus quam natura sit iste Candidus male- 
dicus ac fatuus. 


2 Quae enim (per immortalem deum) fanatica ratio te commovit, ut perin- 
de atque infesto quodam eoque inimico afflatus spiritu in virum illum doc- 
tissimum atque disertissimum tam insolenter, tam iniuste, tam impie inve- 
hereris, ut non res solum paene innumerabilis consulto male interpreteris, 
sed nomen etiam viri depravare studueris, utpote quem Lactentium pro Lac- 
tantio nomines? Nam de rebus ipsis quid loquar, quas vel pueris notas dum 
corrumpere laboras, te omnibus eruditis et gravissimis viris ridiculo prae- 
bes? Pudet me profecto ea in medium proferre, quae a te non inepte minus 
quam perperam notata sunt atque reprehensa. Rogo igitur te ut hac in re 
Aurelium Augustinum imiteris. Retractavit ille vir aeque sapiens ac sanc- 
tus quae imprudenter erravit. Retracta etiam tu, si tibi constas, quae sciens 
volensque male scripsisti. Quod si feceris, non modestiae et verecundiae 
minus quam sapientiae laudabere. Vale. Mediolani, ex aedibus nostris, 111 
Kalendas Ianuarias MCCCCXLIII. 
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FRANCESCO FILELFO TO ANTONIO DA RHO 
(30 DECEMBER 1443) 


1 Francesco Filelfo to Antonio da Rho, theologian, greetings. What I think of 
the things which you wrote against Lactantius Firmianus IIl tell you briefly 
and I'll not lie to you. For you ask that I without reservations make known my 
judgment regarding what you wrote against Firmianus Lactantius. I'll com- 
ply with your wish. Even had you not asked, I would never have remained 
silent. It's not the part of a good man to silence the truth, especially one 
which, if it were distorted, is able to harm many. Indeed I would wish, distin- 
guished father, that you would've stifled all writing of this sort, and that you 
wouldn't have wanted to play the fool with that insane Pier Candido Decem- 
brio. That would've certainly been appropriate for your order and dignity, 
particularly since you're not ignorant of how slanderous and idiotic Candido 
is by nature. 


2 In heaven's name, what mad reasoning has moved you— driven by some 
malignant and hostile spirit—to attack so shamelessly, unjustly, and disre- 
spectfully that man so highly educated and extremely eloquent so that you 
not only deliberately misinterpreted almost innumerable issues but even 
labored to distort his name by calling him Lactentius instead of Lactantius? 
Now why should I speak of these issues? While you labor to distort things 
known even to boys, you make yourself look ridiculous to all learned and 
serious people. I'm certainly embarrassed to mention these things publicly 
which were noted and censured by you no less ineptly than improperly. I 
therefore ask you to imitate Aurelius Augustine in this matter. That man, 
equally wise and holy, reconsidered those things about which he had impru- 
dently erred. You too, if you're honest with yourself, should reconsider those 
thing which you knowingly and willingly wrote maliciously. If you do this, 
you will be praised no less for modesty and shame than for wisdom. Fare 
well. From our house in Milan, December 30, 1443. 


APPENDIX 3 


Pier Candido Decembrio, Letter to Antonio da Rho 


PETRUS CANDIDUS DECEMBRIUS AD ANTONIUM RAUDENSEM 
(1445?) 


Milan: BA, MS I 235 inf., saec. XV?, f. 19. 

El Escorial, RB, MS 0.11.15, saec. XV?, ff. 57’-58". 
Genoa: BU, MS C.VII.46, saec. XV?, ff. 16. 

Madison: U of W, MLSC, MS 162, saec. Xv, f. 19". 
Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 9683, saec. xv?, f.71" (first hand). 
Paris: BNF, MS Lat. 9683, saec. xV2, £.71" (later hand). 
Ci Cinquini 1902, 32-33. 


EOS 


Petrus Candidus insigni theologo Fratri Antonio Raudensi Ordinis Mino- 
rum, salutem plurimam dicit. Homeri poetae omnium quos prisca tulit aetas 
praestantissimi et doctissimi vitam, partim Latinis litteris erutam, partim 
Graecis interpretatam, ad te hoc opusculo, Raudensis optime, mittere insti- 
tui, ut qui sacris litteris Latinas Musas semper addidisti, etiam Graecas non 
inepte tuis studiis adiungas. Accedit ad hoc ut iis libris quos in Lactan- 
tium Firmianum eleganter simul accurateque edidisti, adeo nomen nostrum 
commendatum sit ut nisi pares gratias tibi referam non ingratus mediocri- 
ter et inhumanus esse videar. Nam si illorum vita contemni solet qui nihil 
memoria dignum umquam edidere, quanto magis iis succensendum est, qui 
alienis disciplinis et laudibus exculti se ipsos neglexerunt et ut laudandi 
essent aliorum potius iudicio quam virtute sua meruerunt. Leges itaque 
Homeri vitam et si non adeo cultam et ornatam ut auctoris ipsius claritas 
exposcit, ac fideliter interpretatam a me dignamque quam ipse legas quam 
intelligas quam denique Latinis litteris et studiis adiungas. Vale. 


3-4 Petrus...dicit om. M ^ 3 insigni om. P : post Raudensi A || theologi post Raudensi G 
4 salutem...dicit om. A 5 litteris] licteris M ^ 7 ut qui] ut a qui G || litteris] licteris M 
8 adiungas] adicias A || Accedit] decedit G || iis] hisE 9 eleganter...accurateque AG: om. 
simul accurateque EPM || edidisti EGPM : scripsisti A 10 referam EPM : referre studeam 
AG un etinhumanus AG: om. EPM || contemni] -temmni A:-tempni M 12 iis] his E 
13 exculti] exculptiE 14 iudicio] -tio M || sua] suae A || quia del ante itaque A : ita quoque 
M 15 auctoris] autoris P 16 dignamque quam] dignam q3 q3 A, vult dignamq3 q3, id est 
dignamque quam 17 Latinis] latis E : latis P : Latiis P! || litteris] licteris M 
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PIER CANDIDO DECEMBRIO TO ANTONIO DA RHO 
(1445?) 


Pier Candido sends best wishes to the distinguished theologian, Brother 
Antonio da Rho, 0.F.M. I have resolved to send in dedication to you, honor- 
able Rho, this little work, the Life of Homer, who was the most outstanding 
and learned poet of all whom antiquity produced. I have partially extracted 
it from Latin literature and partially translated it from Greek literature, so 
that you, who always added the Latin Muses to sacred literature, may also 
adeptly combine the Greek Muses with your studies. Add to this that our 
name is also commended in those books which you at once elegantly and 
accurately published against Lactantius Firmianus. And so I would seem 
rather ungrateful and uncivil should I not show equal gratitude to you. For 
if as a matter of course the life of those who never publish anything mem- 
orable is held in contempt, how much more must one be galled by those 
who, adorned by another's actions and merits, had no regard for themselves 
and have deserved to be praised more by the judgment of others than by 
their own merit. Therefore, you will read the Life of Homer, and if it's not as 
refined and ornate as the renown of the author demands, [it is] yet faith- 
fully interpreted by me and worthy for you to read, appreciate, and finally 
combine with [your] Latin reading and studies. Fare well. 
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240 Gud. Lat. 4te 15n85 


WROCLAW 
Biblioteka Uniwersytecka (BU) 
R 436 15n86 


Lactantius Citations 


G - Gloss (App. 1) 


Divinae institutiones 


1.1.8 

1.1.10 
1.3.13 
1.713 
1.7.1213 
1.11.40 
1.11.40-43 
1.11.43 


2.8.2 
2.3.6-7 
2.9.7 
2.4.5 

2.8.1 
2.8.3-7 
2.8.8 
2.8.12 
2.8.14-16 
2.8.19 
2.8.21 
2.8.26-29 
2.8.31 
2.8.32-33 
2.8.36-37 
2.8.43 


2.8.44 


2.8.47 
2.8.48 
2.8.50 
2.8.52 
2.8.70 
2.9.2-3 
2.10.2 
2.10.16-25 
2.10.17 
2.10.18 
2.10.19—20 
2.10.22 
2.10.23-25 
2.11.19 
2.11.19-20 


1.29 
1.30 

G26.2 

3.27 

1.35-36, G25 
G41 

1.53-54 

G44 


3-77 

3-77 

3.76, 3.78 
G26.2 

3.24 

3.3-4 

3.21, G26.2 
G24.5 
3.20-21 
G24.9 
G24.9 

3.22 

G24. 
G24. 
G28.8 
3.23-24, G24.8, 
G25 
317-19, 3.27, G2.4, 
G25 

3.21 

3.20, G28.7 
G24.6 
G24.6 
G6.3, G22.1 
1.83-84, G6.3 
1.103-104 
3-155 
3.159-160 
3156-157 
3458 
3158-159 
3160-162 
1.70n 

G5.2 


22.3 


2.12.7 
2.12.15 
2.12.15-17 
2.12.16 
2.12.19 
2.12.20 
2.13.1 
2.13.2-3 
2.13.13-14.5 
2.14.1-2 
2.14.4-5 
2.14.6 
245.52 
2.16.1 
2.16.14 


3.2.1-10 
3.2.6 
3-3-4-7 
3.9.9-11 
3.5.2 
3.5-3.6 
3.6.3 
3.9.6 
3.9.12 
3:9-14 
3412.28 
342.30 
3.12.31 
3.12.30-32 
3.13.10-11 
3.13.12-15 
3.13.16 
3.14.12 
3415.4-5 
3.16.7 
3.16.10 
3.18.2-3 
3.18.14 
3.19.19 
3.20.3-8 
3.20.10 


1.70N, 1.98, 1.100, 
G5.4 

1.101, G7.2 
2.189, 2.191 
2.190 

1.102 
2.188-189 
G19.1 

3.162 

3.59-60, 3.162 
1.40 

1.42-43, 1.48 
1.48 

2.284 

3.116 

2456 

2.284 


3.164 
3.164 

1.93 

1.93 

G6.2 

G6.3 

1.74, G5.4 
G37.1 
3.183, 3.185, 3.189 
G33.4 
G37.2 
G37.2 
G5.4 
G37.2 
3.171, 3.173 
3.172173 
G34.1 
1.118, 3.144 
3.164 
3.163, 3.168, 3.191 
3.164 

G5.4 

G5.4 

G5.4 

3.177 

G35 
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3.20.13 
3.20.17-3.21.3 
3.21.4-6 
3.21.7-12 
3.224 
3.22.81 
3.22.10 
3-24.1-9 
3.24.9 


4.6.1-2 
4-7-3 
4.7.8-4.8.1 
4.8.6 
4.8.6-12 
4.8.8-9 
4.8.9 
4.8.12 

4.9.1 

4-9-3 
4.11.11 
4.13.1 
4.15.2 
4.16.17-4.17.1 
44743 
4.18.3-6 
4.19.1 
4.19.6—7 
4.19.10 
4.20.1 
4.20.2-4 
4.23.9-4.24.7 
4.23.10 
4.24.6 
4-24.17 
4.26.2 
4.26.8 
4.26.32-33 
4.26.33 
4.26.33-34 
4-29.3 
4.29.4 
4-29.4-5 
4.29.12 


5.1.2 
5.1.15—21 
5.8.5 


G35 

2.138 

2.79, 2.82, 2.107 
2.79, 2.82, 2.105 
2.80, 2.107 
2.80, 2.107 
2.113 

1430-131 

1142 


3.6 

G22.3 

35 

G22.2, G22.7 
3.5, 3-8-10 
G22.2-3 
G22.5-6 
G22.5 

G22.3 

G22.2, G22.7 
3-95-96 
3.85 

3.74, G29.4, G29.6 
3.86 

3.85 

3-63 

3.85 

3.32 

G26.3 

3-32, 3-34, 3.95, G27.1 
3.85 

3.164 

1.121 

3.80 

3.80 

G26.2 

2.247 

3.28, G26.2 
G26.2 

G26.3 

G23 

3.7, 3.1314, G23 
G22.6 

G25 


1.32-33, G5.2 
1.31-33 
G35 


6.1.4 

6.1.5 

6.2.1 
6.2.1-3 
6.2.5-6 
6.131 
6.11.9-10 
6.11.9-20 
6.11.18 
6.12.3 
6.12.4 
6.12.5-6 
6.12.5-14 
6.12.9-10 
6.12.14 
6.12.37-39 
6.13.2 
6.14.7-9 
6.15.1-2 
6.15.3-4 
6.15.10-12 
61151314 
6.15.15-17 
6.16.1-2 
6.18.15-17 
6.18.15-35 
6.18.26 
6.18.28 
6.20.23-25 


74.8 
7110-11 
74.11 
7-3-4 
7.312-17 
7.313 
7.345-23 
7.346 
7.348 
7.3.20 
7.5.9 
7.5.9-10 
7.515 
742.2-5 
7.12.3 
742.4 
742.1 
7.12.16 


LACTANTIUS CITATIONS 


G3.1 

G3.1 

G3.1 
1.49-50 
1.49 

3.119 

3.112, 3.118 
3.108, 3.116, 3.119-120 
3.110 

3.110 

3.112, G10.1 
3.122 
3.109 
3.123 
3.125-126 
Gio.1 

3.97 

2.32 

2.33 

2.34 
2.35-36 
2.36 

2.36 

3.99 

1129 
1108-109 
1.105, 1.121 
2.77 

3.101 


1.36 

2.226 

G21 
G24.13 
G28.2, 28.4 
G24.13 
3.50—56 
G2443 
G28.5 
G28.6 
1103-104 
G2443 
1103, G5.4 
1.74-75 
G7.2-3 
1.102 

G5.4 

G7.2 


LACTANTIUS CITATIONS 


743-9 
744.41 
744.6 
745.11-13 


7163-4 
73174131842 
749.2-8 


7.19.8-7.20.6 
7.20.5 
7.20.9 


7.21.8 
7.21.6 


7.21.6-8 
7.2245 
7.24.1 
7.24.2-11 
7.24.3 
7.24.5 
7.25.3-8 


7.263—7 


1.59 

2.172173 
2.175177 

2.160, 2492-193, 
2.195 

2.228, 2.241-242 
2.235-238, 2.241 
2.239, 2.241, 2.243- 
244, 2.246 

3.198 

3.205-206, 3.208 
1102 

3.81, 3.83-84 
1.102, 3.207 
3.199, 3.208 
3.200 

3.200, 3.208 
2.196—200, 3.201 
2.224, 3.209 
3.208 

2.142, 2.145, 2.160— 
161, 2476 

2.195, 3.203 


7.26.2 
7.26.5 
7.26.6 
7375 


De ira dei 
5.1-8 
5.8 
10.2-3 
14.1 
17.8 
17.8-1 
17-9 
17.17 
17.17-21 
21 
214-3 
21.4—7 
21.7-8 
21.8 
21.8-9 
21.10 
224 


3.192193, 3.211 
G19.1 

3.211 

G26.2 


2.71 
2.72 
1.59 
1.136 
2.76 
12.72 
2.76 
G12.1 
2.70 
2.26 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.73 
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Academy 109,153, 243, 515, 697, 713, 891 
Adam da Genova  37n199 
Aethicus Ister 243nd 
Agricola, Rudolph  1andin 
Alain of Lille 5, 109nf 
Albert Magnus 46n236, 245na 
Albert of Saxony  235nb,237na 
Alberto da Sarteano — 331174, 341183, 243nc 
Albumasar (Abū Ma%ar) 47,387, 387na, 
399-401, 407, 411-415 
Alexander Neckam | 237na 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 
Alexander of Macedon 
759-761 
Alfonsine Tables 399, 399nd 
Ambrose 24n130, 95, 213, 221, 255Na, 257, 
321, 577, 635, 783, 805, 815-817, 839, 
855, 881-883, 885nd 
Ambrose, Ps.- 883na 
Ambrosina Fagnani 
angels 63, 67, 79, 117-127, 137, 161, 169-171, 
177) 193-195, 235, 283, 307-309, 383- 
385, 391, 419, 427, 431, 475-477, 483, 
487, 509-511, 519-521, 543-545, 553 
555» 577) 619, 699, 737, 747, 837-839, 
871 
65, 197—199, 201-205, 213—215, 265 
267, 271, 275-283, 289, 295, 307, 311-321, 
475, 571, 621, 625, 633, 787, 817-823 
Anselm of Canterbury  529nc, 795 
Antichrist(s) 2, 67, 119, 169, 309, 393-399, 
405, 407nb, 469-473, 477-487, 523- 
525, 531-539 
antipodes 65, 227—233, 239-245, 819-821 
Antonio da Rho 3-8 and passim 
Ad scholares! 5n21, 7n37, 30n158, 39n207 
Aliud proemium | 5n25, 6n29 
Apologia 4,5, 6nn29 and 31, 7nn34-36, 
21, 22, 22NN121-123, 30n158, 37, 38n19, 
39nn206 and 210, 53n260, 399nd 
Epistola 310165 
Genealogia 4, 6n29, 687nc 
Imitationes | 4, 4nn18 and 20, 38, 
38nn201-202, 39, 40n213, 52, 53, 95nb, 
245ne, 247na, 271na, 393nc, 585na, 
589nc, 631nf, 659nnd-e, 747nb, 759na 


143, 143ng 
257, 329, 401, 511, 


28, 167nc 


anger 


6n29 
28, 28n149, 167nc 
Oratio"  29n157, 255na 
Oratio" 34n183 
Philippica | 4, 37, 39, 39n204, 42, 407 
Proemium — 757na 
Antonio Loschi 5, 5n21, 7, 7n37 
Antonio Pessina 36n190 
Antonio Rusconi da Como  4n14, 220125, 
330174 
Apocalypse / apocalyptic 
423, 431, 477—481, 787 
apocrypha / pseudepigrapha 41, 391, 391ne 
Apuleius 6,147, 305-307, 515, 725nc 
Aquinas, Thomas 46, 46n236, 463na, 525nl, 
737nna-b and f 
Arab(s) / Arabic  47,387na, 395, 399-401, 
413, 715, 7370C 
architect(s) / architecture 
175, 241, 329, 589, 633 
Arcimboldi, Niccolò  3n1g, 7, 22n125, 27-30, 
33-34, 34n180 and n184, 38, 44-45, 77, 
243nc, 253, 379na, 451nb, 775-779 
Ariston (of Chios?) 257 
Aristotle 5,8, 23, 43, 44, 47, 65, 71, 89, 11, 
121, 143, 143Ng, 145, 149, 153, 153NC, 155, 
173, 181-183, 203-205, 267, 271-277, 285, 
333-339) 345, 349-365, 373, 377, 383, 
459-461, 511-513, 523-525, 565, 573, 581, 
595, 601, 631, 661, 693-697, 701-705, 
723, 731, 7370C, 769, 801, 823, 829-833, 
849, 857 
Aristotle, Ps.-  725nc 
Arnobius of Sicca 9, 9n45, 39, 87, 93, 443 
Arosio, Marco  24n130 
art 5, 7, 145, 181, 187, 225, 241, 253-255, 297, 
329, 357, 393nb, 403, 411, 435, 541, 575» 
679, 681, 707, 757 
Arthurian Legend 407, 407nd 
Asia 9,67,297, 433-437, 467, 479-481, 673, 
765 
astrology / astronomy 2, 47, 66, 67, 171-173, 
181-185, 189, 235-237, 381-421, 495, 499, 
503, 507, 711, 735, 755, 803 
Athens 109, 243, 259, 369, 373nb, 641, 687, 
691, 697, 727 


Oratio! 
Oratio! 


11057, 385, 419, 


121, 161, 167nc, 


GENERAL INDEX 


atoms 143, 723, 729, 767 

Aubin, Jeffery  8ogne 

Augustine 1, 15—16, 18, 20, 21N123, 23, 95, 111, 
115, 117, 128-125, 127, 135-137, 139nb, 
143, 149—153, 157, 165, 165nc, 167, 187— 
189, 193-195, 201, 209, 229-233, 237, 
249-251, 255-257, 263, 281, 295, 303, 
309-311, 321, 355, 389, 395-399, 403- 
405, 409, 423-425, 439-441, 447—451, 
457; 465, 471, 483, 493, 499) 511, 515, 
521-529, 541, 561-563, 577, 583, 587- 
589, 603, 6ognd, 639, 663-667, 677, 
681-683, 689-693, 703, 707, 725-731, 
769, 783-785, 789-791, 795-799, 803, 
809, 811-813, 817-821, 833-835, 849 
857, 879, 887, 891-897 

Augustine, Ps.- 15,15n86, 18, 22, 22123, 
157nna-b, 165nc, 263nd, 295na, 457nf, 
463na, 587ng, 835nb 

Aulus Gellius 52, 99nb, 147, 297-299 

Averroés (Ibn Rushd) 47, 143ng, 155, 
155nnb-g, 181nd, 333nc, 511, 513na, 519, 
585 

Azzolini, Monica 393nb 


Bacon, Roger 245na, 387na, 7o5nd, 737nc 

Bakker JJ.M.  45n230 

Bancroft, Luke 31n163, 32n167 

Barbaro, Francesco 6n30, 7, 7n37, 27, 29, 
291157, 32, 321171, 40, 48, 253, 687nc, 
781na 

Barnes, Timothy  gnn42 and 47, 10nn5o and 
52, unn60 and 62-63, 12, 12nn64—65, 13 

Bartolomeo Bayguera 52-53, 53n259 

Bartolomeo da Colle  24n130 

Barzizza, Gasparino 5, 6n30, 7, 231128, 27, 
29, 30, 36n190, 39, 451nb 

Belloni, Cristina  33n174 

Bianca, Concetta ını, 2n5, 4n20 

Biondo, Flavio 243nc, 405nd 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 1, 7, 20, 20n116, 355nb 

Bonaventure 45, 46, 46n236, 181, 295na, 
4i5nd, 455nnd-f, 457nna-e, 463na, 
491nd, 581nd, 583nb, 737nb 

Boniface vili (Pope) 6unh 

book 9n42,13, 13n76, 14, 23, 43, 63, 65, 69, 
81-83, 89, 95, 107, 115, 123, 155, 159) 173, 
203, 209, 251, 265, 311, 321, 325, 333, 
337, 369-371, 375, 379, 423, 443-445 
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459, 467-473, 477, 487, 513-515, 563, 
605, 621, 641-643, 705, 709, 713, 731, 
757, 761-763, 767—769, 783, 787, 849, 
899 
Borromeo, Vitaliano (Count) 
331179, 549-551, 647 
Bouloux, Nathalie 243nc, 245na 
Bowen, Anthony 8n40, un6o, 49, 50, 


27, 28, 32-33, 


107nnb-c, 171na, 475na, 551nb, 7o1nd 
Brandt, Samuel 9n42, 13, 13nn73 and 75, 
14nn8o0-81, 16, 16n91, 35n186, 49, 59, 
107nnb-c, 475na, 551nb, 7o1nd 
Brown, Peter 255na 
Brundage, James 43 
Bruni, Leonardo 6, 6ng0, 7, 737, 23, 
24n130, 48, 337, 353nd, 687nc, 847nd 
Bryce, Jackson 8n42, 9n42 


Caesar(s) 4,7, 321173, 55, 71 201, 211, 247, 
293, 401, 407, 511, 517, 517n, 549, 607, 
609, 6ognd, 663, 665-683, 691, 759-765 

Callistratus 369, 369nb 

Calma, Monica 45n230 

Cameron, Averil 12n68—69, 391ne 

candles / wax-lamps 53, 63, 127-133, 737, 791 

Canobbio, Elisabetta 3n13, 330174 

Carolingian(s) 14, 15,16, 16n96 

Cassiodorus 579nd 

Castiglioni, Guarnerio 
267 

Catena Aurea 46-47, 559ng, 737nf 

Cecco d'Ascoli 4omd 

Cencio Romano 7 

Cerulli, Enrico  33n174, 243nc 

Chanson de Sainte Foy 14n82 

Chapman, David 607ne 

Chittolini, Giorgio 

331175 

67-71, 101-105, 109, 119, 131-133, 151, 

165, 205, 217, 247, 315, 383, 389, 401, 41i— 

413, 419—421, 425-427, 431-433, 443, 

465, 475-477; 483, 487, 575-583, 591, 

605-609, 615-619, 625—635, 639, 667, 

677-679, 693, 711-713, 731, 737, 749 

753-755» 785-787, 791, 833, 863-867, 

879, 889 

Christs 629 

Chrysostom 24n130, 559, 867 

Chrysostom, Ps.-  559ng 


27, 28-29, 32, 253, 


28nn147 and 150, 321172, 
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Church Councils 
Basel (1431-1449)  1ni 3, 33, 615nc 
Constance (1414-1417) 
Ferrara- Florence (1438-1445) 
243nc 
Lateran IV (1215) 
Paris(825) 17 
Pavia (1423-1424) 29 
Cicero 1,113, 6, 7, 8, 20, 22, 25n134, 38n202, 
39; 40, 40n213, 43, 44, 48, 53, 65, 69- 
71, 83nb, 85, 89, 95-97, 133, 141, 145, 
153—161, 165na, 167, 173, 181, 197-205, 
209—225, 241, 253na, 257, 261-267, 
271-273, 273ng, 275, 275nf, 277, 277na, 
289-297, 303-305; 319, 323, 329, 345, 
357-359, 381, 383nb, 417, 435, 497, 501- 
515, 517nb, 523-525, 565-571, 589nc, 
601, 617, 641-663, 665—681, 689—693, 
705-711, 715-721, 757, 761-763, 769, 783, 
811-813, 821-823, 849, 869-871, 875, 881, 
887—889, 893 
Cicero, Ps.- 6ngi 
Clark, Gillian  153na 
Claudianus Mamertus 18 
codex 14, 14177, 31, 107, 551, 563, 593, 601, 
615, 691, 725 
Cohen, Jeremy 625nf 
Colonna, Giovanni 
Colonna, Landolfo 20 
Colot, Blandine 2n4, 10n50, 12n65, 16n90, 
579na 
conjugal debt 
Consentius 16 
Constantine I (Emperor) 9, 9n42, 1, 
1nn60-61, 12, 12nn64-—69, 26, 91, 387, 
387nd, 395, 423 
Coote, Lesley 407nd 
Corrias, Gian Matteo 4, 4nn18-20, 51n256 
cosmology 2, 63, 171-189, 227-229, 241, 595, 
733-737) 7371c, 801 
Creeds 
Apostles’ 
Athanasian 
Nicene 
Crispus 
Cyprian 


11ni 
inl, 28, 


445nd 


20, 20N114 


639, 639nc 


769nb 
ming, 561, 561nd 
24n130, 129nc 
9, u, 11N61, 12, 12n64, 13, 26, 387 
10, 10052, 24130, 39N211, 93 


d'Ailly, Pierre  237na, 243nc, 387na, 407ng 
Dante Alighieri 7,233na, 245na, 487nc 
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737, 22n125, 27, 27143, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32n167, 38n203, 42, 43, 43n226, 
44, 45, 48, 48250, 50, 55, 59) 77, 
87na, 225nc, 393nb, 451nb, 785, 897- 
899 

De Keyser, Jeroen  31n166, 896 
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Demosthenes 43, 48, 71, 97, 223, 369, 685, 
687, 707, 715 

Deucalion 71, 145, 385, 409, 695, 703-705 
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407nb, 419, 425-429, 469, 591, 755 
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